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COMMISSION. 

VICTORIA, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Queen, Defender of the Faith. To our Trusty and well-beloved Chables William Fitz- 
Gebald, Esquire, commonly called Marquis of Kildare, Charles Graves, Doctor of 
IJivinity, Egbert Andrews, Doctor of I^ws, one of Our Counsel learned in the Law, 
Heurt George Hughes, Esquire, one of our Counsel learned in the Law, and Archibald 
John Stephens, Esquire, Barrister-at-Law, Greeting: 

Whereas an humble Address has been presented unto tJs by the Knights, Citizens, and 
Burgesses, and Commissioners of Shires and Burghs in Parliament assembled, humbly 
TO^ying that We would be graciously pleased to issue a Commission to inquire into the 
Endowments, Funds and actual condition of all Schools endowed for the purposes of 
Education in Ireland, and the nature and extent of the instruction given in such Schools, 
and to report their opinions thereon. 

Know tb that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your intelligence, discretion, 
and diligence, have authorized and appointed, and by these Presents do authorize and 
appoint you the said Charles William FitzGerald (commonly called Marqxus of Kildare), 
Charles Graves, Robert Andrews, Henry George Hughes, and Archibald John Stephens, to 
inquire into the Endo-vvments, Funds, and actual condition of all Schools endowed for the 
purposes of Education in Ireland, and the nature and extent of the instruction given in 
such Schools, and to report your opinions thereon. 

And, for the better discovery of the truth in the premises, We do by these Presents, 
give and grant to you or any three or more of you full power and authority to call before 
you or any three or more of you such persons as you shall judge necessary, by whom you 
may be the better informed of the trutli in the premises. 

And We do further, by these Presents, give and grant to you or any three or more of 
you iull power and authority to inquire of the premises and every part thereof by all 
lawful ways and means whatsoever, within all parts of Our United Kingdom of Great 
BritMn and Ireland called Ireland. 

And We do further, by these Presents, give and grant unto you or any three or more 
of you full power and authority, where the same shall appear to be requisite to administer 
an oath or oaths to any person whatsoever to be examined before you or any three or 
more of you touching or concerning the premises. 

And We do further, by these Presents, give and grant to you or any three or more of 
you full power and authority to cause all persons to bring and produce, upon oath before 
you or any three or more of you, all and singular Records, Books, Papei*s, and other 
writings, touching the premises, which shall be in the custody of them or any of them. 

And Our further will and pleasure is, that you or any three or more of you upon inquiry 
into the premises, do certify to Us, from time to time, under your hands and seals, your 
several proceedings as the same shall be completed, and, do within thfe space of One Year,* 
after the date of these Presents, or sooner if the same can reasonably be, certify unto Us in 
like manner, the whole of your proceedings under and by virtue of these Presents, together 
with what you shall find touching or concerning the premises upon such inquiry as afore- 
said. 

And We further will and command, and by these premises ordain, that this Our Com- 
mission shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you our said Commissioners, or 
any three or more of you, shall and may from time to time proceed in the execution 
thereof, and of every matter and thing therein contained, although the same be not con- 
tinued from time to time by adjournment. 

And We hereby command all and singular the Justices of the Peace, Sheriffe, Mayors, 
Bailiflfe, Constables, Officers, Ministers, and. all other our loving subjects whatsoever, as well 
within liberties as without, that they be assistant to you, and each of you in the execution 
of these Presents. 

And for your assistance in the due execution of this Our Commission, We have made 
choice of our trusty and well-beloved William Neilson Hancock, Esquire, to be Secretary 
to this Our Commission, and to attend you, whose services and assii^tance we require you 
to use from time to time, as occasion shall require. 

In Witness whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be made Patent 

Witness Ourself at Westminster, the Fourteenth day 
of November, in the Eighteenth Year of Our 
Reign. 

By Warrant under the Queen's Sign Manual, 

C. ROMILLY. 

* Commiasbn extended to 1st of Febmary, 1858, «i& Beport, p. 1. 
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CAP. LIX. 

An Act to &(ulitate Inquiries of Commissioners of Endowed Schools in Irdand. [2^d 

July, 1855.] 

WHEREAS Her Majesty has been graciouBly pleased, on the Address of the Commons 
in Parliament assembled, to issue Her Majesty's Commission, dated the Fourteenth Day of 
November in the Eighteenth Year of Her Majest/s Reign, to Charles WHUam FitzGerald, 
Esquire (commonly called Marquis of Kildare\ Charles Graves Doctor of Divinity, Robert 
Andrews Doctor of Laws, One of Her Majesty's Counsel learned in the Law, Henry George 
Hughes Esquire, One of Her Majesty's Counsel learned in the Law, and Archibald John 
Stephens inquire, Barrister-atrLaw, and thereby authorized and appointed them Her 
Majesty's Commissioners to inquire into the Endowments, Funds, and actual Condition of 
all Schools Endowed for the Purposes of Education in Irdand, and the Nature and Extent 
of the Instruction given in such Schools, and to report their Opinions thereon; and for the 
Assistance of the said Commissioners, William Neilson Hancock Esquire was appointed 
Secretary to the said Commission: And whereas Difficulties have been encountered in the 
Prosecution of the said Inquiries, and it isexpedient that the said Commissioners should 
have Authority confeiTed upon them, as hereinafter expressed, to carry out the Objects 
of the said Commission, and that One or more Assistant Commissioners should be appointed 
to act under the said Commissioners and in their Aid: Be it therefore enacted by the 
Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the Advice and Consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
Authority of the same: 

CoDfltruc- I. In the Construction of this Act the following "Words and Expressions shall, if not 
inconsistent with the jContext, have the Meaning hereinafter assigned to them ; (that is to 
say,) 

The Word " Commissioners" shall mean the said Commissioners named in the said 

Commission, or any Three of them j 
" Endowed Schools" or " Schools" shall mean and include all Schools of Royal Foun- 
dation in Ireland, the Schools on the Foundation of Erasmits Smithy the Charter 
Schools and Diocesan Schools, and aU Schools endowed on charitable or public 
Foundations in Irdand; 
" Endowments" shall mean and include the Estates, Lands, Funds, and annual or other 
Income given, granted, or applied for the Establishment or Support of such Schools, 
or for the Purposes of Education therein ; 
And " Lord Lieutenant" shall mean the Chief Governor or Chief Governors of Ireland 
for the Time being. 
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II. The Commissioners, so soon as conveniently may be, shall meet from Time to Time 
at some convenient Place, and examine and inquire into the State, Condition, and 
Management of all Endowed Schools in Ireland, and the Nature and Extent of the 
Instruction given therein, and also into the Nature, Amount, and annual or other Value 
of the Endowments of such Schools respectively, and the annual Income derived from 
such Endowments, and how the same has been applied, and into such other Matters 
connected with such Schools, and the System of Education pursued therein, as to the 
Commissioners shall seem expedient 

III. The Commisffloners, or any One or more of them, may repair to any School or to 
any other Place, and there to summon and examine, on Oath or otherwise, all and eveir 
Person or Persons touching any Matters which they are empowered or directed by this 



ACT OF PARLUMENT, » 



■_A.ct to examine or inquire into, and to call for Vouchers, Books, Deeds, Evidences, Maps, repair to 
and all other Documents, and to examine and inquire into aU Matters which to the Com- School8,eiar 
missioners shall seem necessary and proper; and the Commissioners are hereby respectively "^!L^*J]^ 
empowered to administer an Oath to any Person who shall be so examined by or before call for 
trlxcm. Documents. 

IV. If any Person having Charge of any Document relating to any of the aforesaid Penalty on 
Endowed Schools, or holding any Situation in connexion therewith, or having the Dispo- J^ersoM re- 
sildon, Control, or Management of any Money, Lands, or other Property for the ^*^^^h- J^°§ J? m^ 
ment or Support of any such Schools or the Ptirposes of Education therein, shall be examined or 
summoned to appear before the Commissioners or any One or more of them, for the to produce 
[purpose of being examined, or to produce any Documents before them, shall refiise to l>ocnmenta. 
appear or to be examined by the Commissioners or any Three of them, or shall reftise to 
answer such Questions as shall be propounded by the Commissioners, or any of them, 
-touching any Matter or Thing which they are empowered or directed by this Act to 
examine into, or shall refuse or neglect to attend before such Commissioners from Day to 

X)ay, when required so to do, or to produce such Records, Deeds, Parchments, Books, 
Papers, or Writings, or any of them, without good and sufficient Cause, to be allowed by 
■*he Commissioners, every such Person shall forfeit the Sum of Twenty Pounds for every 
such Refusal, Neglect, or Omission, to be recovered by Action in any of Her M^esty's 
<3ourts of Record, or by Civil Bill in the Court of any Assistant Barrister, by any Person 
-who shall sue for the same. 

V. The Commissioners may from Time to Time, as often as they shall think proper, and Power to 
£U often as they shall be required so to do by the Lord Lieutenant, make a Report in Cpmmla- 
"Writing under their Hands, and Seals, or the Hands and Seals of any Three of them, to !!?J^'pt^ 
Ber Majesty of all Matters arising upon such Examinations and Inquiries which shall port to Her 
tfcppear to tne Commissioners necessary or proper so to be reported, and shall in like Manner Ifojeety, 
ireport and suggest to Her Majesty such Plans for the Improvement of Education in such ^"'^ suggeet 
Schools and the better Management of their Endowments, and for the better regulating, i~^ 
TBanaging, and governing such Schools, and for the general Promotion, in connexion ■v\^th jnent of 
s^d Schools, of Academical Education in Ireland^ as shall appear to the Commissioners to Schools. 
1m expedient and practicable. 

TL The Lord Lieutenant may, on the Reqiiisition of the Commissioners, appoint One Appoint- 
OT more but not exceeding Four Assistants to the Commissioners, to be called Assistant "^ent of As- 
Commissioners; and the Commissioners may from Time to Time remove such Assistant ^^**?' ^"** 
Conunissioners, and the Lord Lieutenant may, on the Requisition of the Commissioners, 
appoint others in their Place; and the Remuneration to be paid to such Assistant Commis- 
sioners, in addition to their Travelling Expenses, shall be such Sum as the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty's Treasury shall appoint, not exceeding the Sum of Two Hundred Pounds 
for each Assistant Commissioner, to be paid out of such Aids or Supplies as may be from 
Time to Time provided and appropriated by ParUament for the Purpose. 

Tn. It shall be the Duty of the Assistant Commissioners to act in aid of the Commis- Dutiea of 
rioners, and under their Directions, in execution of the Objects of this Act, and for that Aaaietant 
Pmpose to visit and inspect such of the Endowed Schools in Ireland as the Commissioners 9**""**" 
shaU direct, and to examine into the Endo^vments and State and Condition of such 
Sdiools, and to report thereon to the Commissioners; and such Assistant Commissioners 
Aall have and enjoy the same Rights and Powers as the Commissioners or any of them 
Blight or would have had if they had visited the Schools in Person. 

Vm. Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to abridge, lessen, or affect the Powers ThU Act 

^^Q Commissioners under and by virtue of Her Majesty's said Commission. ^^^ *^ *ff«* 
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REPORT. 



STATEMENT OF THE COURSE OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

COMMISSIONERS. 

May it please your Majesty, 

In the month of November, 1854, we had the honour to receive your 
Majesty's Commission, bearing date the 14th of that month, appointing us Com- 
missioners to inquire into the Endowments, Funds, and actual Condition of all 
Schools Endowed for the purposes of Education in Ireland, and to report our 
opinions thereon ; and directing us to certify the whole of our proceedings under 
the Commission, together with what we should find upon our inquiry. 

By an Act of Parliament which received your Majesty's assent on the 13th 18 & 19 Vict, 
of July, 1855, we were empowered to make a Report to your Majesty of all •=■ ^^• 
matters arising upon the examinations and inquiries under our Commission and 
the said Act, which should appear to us necessary and proper so to be reported. 
And we were by the said Act directed in like manner to report to your Majesty 
such plans as should appear to us to be expedient and practicable, for the 
improvement of Education in Endowed Schools in Ireland, and the better 
management of their endowments, and for the better regulating, managing, and 
governing of such schools, and for the general promotion, in connexion with 
them, of academical education in Ireland. 

By Letters Patent, bearing date the 6th of October, 1855, the 17th of May, 
1856, 6th of February, 13th May, and 13th November, 1857, respectively, your 
Majesty was pleased to extend the duration of the Commission to the 1st 
February, 1858. 

We now humbly beg to certify to your Majesty our proceedings under the 
Commission and Act of Parhament, and to submit a Report of such matters 
arising upon our examinations and inquiries as appear to us to be necessary and 
proper. 

We beg also to submit plans for the improvement .of Endowed Schools in 
Ireland, for the better management of their endowments, and for the better 
regulating, managing, and governing ol such schools, and for the general promo- 
tion, in connexion with them, of academical education in Ireland. 

Our first meeting was held on the 25th of November, 1854, when we com- 
menced our proceedings by directing the preparation of a list of Endowed Schools 
fi*om the reports of previous Commissions, and the returns made from time to 
time to Parliament. 

We addressed to the principal masters of Endowed Schools in Ireland a circular Forms, Evidence, 
and tabular form of return, applying for information with regard to the nature of vol. ii. p. 395, 
the foundation and endowments of each school, the emoluments of the master, and 
the attendance of the pupils. 

We also sent a circular to the secretaries and registrars of the different boards IbiJ. p. 396. 
having charge of Endowed Schools, and in many cases to individual trustees of 
such schools, requiring information and returns from them similar to what we 
required from the masters. 

We applied, moreover, to the Commissioners of Charitable Donations and 
Bequests in Ireland for such information as they might be able to afford, with 
regard to endowed schools. 

From many of the masters and trustees we received prompt replies to our 
inquiries, and also from all the boards except the Governorsof the Schools founded 
by Erasmus Smith. The governors of these schools declined to give us the infer- Docuraents Et. 
mation we required, and forbade their masters to supply it. They grounded their ^ol* »• p. 297. 
refusal on a privilege contained in their charter, which, as they alleged, exempted 
their schools from being visited by any person, unless authorized by Act of Parlia- 
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ment ; and they furnished to us the opinion of counsel, to the effect that our 
Commission gave us no power by any compulsory means, and no right to inquire 
into the endowments, funda, or condition of the schools founded by Erasmus 
Smith, or to exercise any jurisdiction in respect of them. 

A largo portion of the endowments available for education in Ireland, and a 
numerous class of schools, being thus withdrawn from our inquiries by the refusal 
of the Governors of the Erasmus Smith's Schools to submit to the authority of 
the Commission, we adilres^sed a comnuinication to Sir George Grey, Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, dated lUth April. 18o.X stating our apprehen- 
sion that, unless additional powers were conferred on us, serious obstructions 
were likely to arise in ihe execution of your ALijpsty's commands, and that wc 
felt it would be otherwise impossible for us efficiently to inquire and report our 
opinion to your Majesty. Subsequently the Act of Parliament, to which we 
have ahvady referred, was passed. 

Pending our application for increased powers, we proceeded with our inquiries; 
and as we experienced considerable difficulty in a.scertaining the names of the 
patrons, governors, trustees and managers of schools, we addressed a circular to 
masters of schools, asking for this information. 

To secure, as far as possible, a complete list of endowed schools and endow- 
ments for schools in Ireland, we addressed a circular to the clergj' in Ireland, 
inquiring whether there were in their respective parishes or districts, any endowed 
schools, and asking for the names of the masters and trustees of such schools ; 
and also inquiring if tbore were emlownients or funds for the establishment of 
schools which were not in operation. We addressed this eimdar to tiie following 
classes of clergymen in Ireland : — The Incimibents of the United Church of I'^ng- 
land and Ireland ; the Parish Priests of the Roman Catholic Church ; the Minis- 
ters of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church: the Reformed Presby- 
terian Synod; the Ministers of the Eastern Reformed Presbyterian Synod; the 
Remonstrant Synod of Ulster; the Presbytery of Antrim; the United l*resbytery, 
or Synod of Muuster ; the Associate Presbytery of Ireland; the Secession Church ; 
the Congregational Union of Ireland ; the Ministers of the Methodist Church ; the 
Primitive Weslevan Methodist Society; and the Pastors of the Baptist Chuirhes. 

The number of persons to whom this circular was addressed was 3,588, and we 
received 1,793 replies, which enabled us to discover up\>'ards of one hundred 
schools or endowments of which we hid no other means of tracing the existence. 

A similar circular was ad<lresspd to the trustees of each of the Quarterly 
Meetings of the Society of Friends, and rejilies were duly received. 

With respect to National schools, we decided on limiting our inquiries to such 
as had endowments distinct from the Jiid which they received out of the Parlia- 
mentary grant; and we accordingly apjOied to the Commissioners of National 
Educ^ntion in Ireland for a list of all schools having such endowments. In cases 
where the sole endowment consisted of a s.le. or a small portion of land vested in 
the Commissioners, or in trustees for them, we did not direct any inspection. 

Tn the course of our inquiries we ascertained that a number of schools had 
received building grants, and that land had bcon conveyed to trustees for educa- 
tion in connexion with societies established for various purposes in Ireland. We 
.accordingly prepared a circular, which we addressed to the several societies, 
inquiring as to the endowed .sciiools wliioh were now, or had been at any former 
time, in connexion with them. We also inquired whether it appeared from the 
records of the respective societies that endowments exi.sted for the establishment 
of schools which were not in operation. 

This circular was addressed to the Association for Discountenancing Vice, the 
Church Education Society for Ireland, the Church Missionary Society of Ireland, 
the Dingle Mission, the Irish Society for Promoting the Education of the Native 
Irish through the Medium of their own Lancfuagc, the Haptist Irish Society, the 
Leighlin Church Education Society, the Society for Irish Church Missions, the 
Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor of Ireland, Kildare-street. the 
Society for Promoting the Scriptural Education of tlie Inhabitants of the Islands 
and Coasts, the Sunday School Society for Ireland, the Hibernian Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society, the Primitive Weslevan Methodist Society, the 
Hon. the Irish Society of London, the Worshipful the Company of Drapers, 
London, the Worshipful the Company of Ironmongers, London, the Loudon 
Hibernian Society, the Ladies' Hibernian Female School Society, London; and 
the Weslevan Missionary Society, London, 
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We also addressed a circular to the Deaus of the United Church, inquiring with PEooEKDnros of 
respect to the endowments and schools in connexion with cathedrals in Ireland. Goumjsbioszbb. 

It appeared by a communication received from the Commissioners of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests, that the extracts of wills in their custody contained ^o™.Ev,toLil 
references to a considerable number of endowments for education. We accordingly 
directed two of our Assistant Secretaries to examine these extracts, and to take 
copies of all that related to education subsequent to the year 1830. We fixed 
on this year, as the endowments of an earlier period w^ere nearly all included 
in the inquiries of previous Commissions, or Committees of the House of Com- 
mons. The last of these was the Committee on Foundation Schools, 1835. 
Their report gives a full digest of charitable funds designed for education up to 
that date. By means of the extracts made by our Assistant Secretaries, we were 
enabled to trace a considerable number of endowments, and in some instances, 
to make their existence known to trustees who had previously been entirely 
ignorant of them. The endowments so discovered are fully noticed in the volume Tables, voL iii. 
of Tables of Schools and Endowments accompanying this l^eport. 

In making out lists of endowments from these extracts, we adopted the prin- 
ciple of not considering any bequest of less than £100, unaccompanied by directions 
to invest, as constituting an endow ment ttat we should inquire into. In the case 
of money left for building, or expended on building schoolhouscs, we did not 
consider it alone as constituting an endowment, but where the site was per- 
manently secured, we took such money into consideration as affording means 
of estimating the value of the endowment. 

In the progress of our inquiries w^e found that a large number of the com- 
munications addressed to the principal masters of schools, which appeared to 
have endowments attached to them, were returned through the Post Office as dead 
letters. In these cases we addressed a communication to the incumbents of 
the United Church, and to the parish priests, stating the evidence on which 
the circular had been sent, requesting such information as it might be in 
their power to afford with regard to the endowments said to have been in 
©peration, and inquiring whether any income or benefit was now derived under 
them, and if so, who were the recipients. 

In most cases we received rephes, accounting for the endow ments not being 
in operation ; and in some instances we wore instrumental in making known to 
clergymen the existence in their own parishes of endowments of which they had 
been previously entirely ignorant, and in assisting the trustees to recover them. 

In the course of the year 1855, we addressed circulars to principal masters and 
trustees with respect to 1,900 schools or endowments; the circulars addressed to 
the clergy amounted to 3,588 ; the letters sent, in addition to the circulars, 
amounted to 3,819, making, with other circulars, a total of 11,305 communica- 
tions sent during the year ; and the total number of letters received by us in 
the same year amounted to 5,933. After the passing of the Statute (18 and 
19 Vic, c. 59), we addressed new circulars to some masters and trustees who Forms, Bt. toL iL 
had neglected to answer our inquiries, apprizing them of the statutable penalty p. 398. 
they incurred by a refusal. 

The returns which we received from the Commissioners of National Education 
with regard to schools having endowments and annual subscriptions, in addi- 
tion to the Parliamentary grant, did not distinguish the cases of subscriptions 
from those of endowments, as the Commissioners of National Education stated that 
they were unable to do so. We accordingly addressed a circular to the managers Ibid, p. 398, 
of National schools named in the return, and we found that most of the schools 
on this list derived the additional assistance from voluntary subscriptions or 
land held at will, and not from permanent endowments of either money 
or land. 

We directed our Assistant Commissioners to inspect those National schools only 
which had permanent endowments other than sites vested in the Commissioners 
or trustees, and the results are given in the Tables of Schools and Endow- 
ments. We obtained from the Commissioners of National Education a return 
of all the schools vested in them, or in trustees for them, or secured by 
bond, together with the cost ol erecting the schoolhouses. We were thus enabled 
to prepare a table showing the number of vested National schools not included Tables, roLiit 
in the inspections of our Assistant Commissioners, and exhibiting the total p< 733. 
estimated annual value of the school premises. 

The Statute 18 and 19 Vic, c 59, having passed, we proceeded in the month 
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of August, 1855, to hold public Courts in the order set forth in the Minutes of 
Evidence, and also to visit a number of the principal endowed schools in Ireland. 
These Courts were held in the chief town of each county in Ireland, and we arc 
indebted to the High Sheriffs, the Sub-sheriiis, the con.stabulary, and the other 
local officers for the facilities afforded to us in the conduct of our inquiries. 

Wc had notices of our public Courts inserted in the local newspapers, and Sir 
Duncan M'Gregor, Inspector-General of Constabular}-. was so good as to order 
notices to be posted in the district of each sub-inspector of the constabulary. 
We also addressed a notice of our public Courts to all persons who had been in 
special correspondcnoc with us in the respective counties, and to all the school- 
masters, from whom important comnmnications had lieen received. The business 
of our office in Dublin Castle was meanwhile left iu charge of two of our 
Assistant Secretaries. 

In holding our public Courts we adopted the following course of proceedings. 
Wc first directed our Secretary to read the documentary evidence which we 
had collected from the reports of previous Commissions, from returns made to 
Parliament, and from other sources, with regard to the most important endow- 
ments. We examined the masters of the principal schools, and received evidence 
from majjistrates, landed proprietors, the mayors, and principal inhabitants of 
towns, the clergj* of all denominations, trustees of schools, and other persons 
interested iu particular endowments, or in the subject of education generally. 
The evidence was taken down l)y our shorthand writers, and accompanies this 
report. 

Wc visited upwardsof 100 schools, including all the principal grammar schools 
in Ireland, aud nearly all the endowed schools in the innuediate vicinity of the 
chief towns in the several counties. 

In the cases of Bishop Foy's School, at Waterford, and the Endowed School 
at Midleton, wc held adjourned Courts for the purpose of closing the inquiries 
which wc were unable to complete within the time originally allotted. 

Whilst wc were engaged in this visitation. His Excellency tbe Lord Lieutenant;, 
in pursuance of the power conferred on him by the Statute 18 & 19 Vic. c. 59, 
appointed Arthur Sharman Crawford, George Whitley Abraham, Krederiek William 
M'HIain, and Edward ronnofather. Esquires, Assistant Commissionens to inspect 
**such of the Entiowed Schools in Ireland as we should direct, and to examiue 
into the endowments, and state and condition of such schools, and to report to us." 

The Assistant Commissioners having been furnished by us with forms of report 
intended to guide them in the performance of their duties, commenced their 
inspection in November, ISoS ; and we have given in the Tables of Schools and 
Enilowments some of the results of their inspection, accompanied by extracts 
from tlu;ir reports. 

In the course of our inquiries it appeared desirable that the accounts of the 
several trustees, and boards having charge of schools should be examined. We ac- 
cordingly applied to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant requesting that an official 
accountant might be appointed to assist us in the performance of this duty. His 
Excellency selected Richard S. Hickson, Esq., one of the Accountants of the Hoard 
of Works, who, under our directions, examined the accounts of the Commissioners 
of Education in Ireland, of the Governors oi the Schools founded by Erasmus 
Smith, and of the Incorporated Society, and also the accounts of the following 
endowed schools under the management of boards or individual trustees: — 
The Blue Coat Hospital, Blackhall-place; I'leasant's Asylum, Camden-street ; 
Mercer's School, Castleknock; Morgan's School, Castleknoek ; the Hibernian 
Marine School, llogcrson's-quay ; the Swords Borough School; the Parochial 
Schools of St. Bridget's, St. John's, St. Luke's, St. Mary's, St. Michan*s, and 
St. Teter's; and the Roman Catholic Schools of SS. Michael and Johns, Dublin; 
Wilson's Hospital, Lcney, Wcstnieath; the Parochial Schools of St. Mary's 
Shandon, St. Nicholas, and St. Peter's, Cork, endowed by Moses Deaue; and the 
Green Coat Hospital, Cork; Vaughan's Charity, Drumkeeran, Fermanagh; and 
Jackson's Charity, Monaghan; and his general report is given in the Appendix. 

At our public Courts in Dublinj as a part of our inquiry into the management 
of the Governors of the Schools founded by Erasmus Smith, the Incorporated 
Society, the Commissioners of Education in Ireland, and the Governors o£ 
the Blue Coat Hospital, Dublin, wc examined the mode in which they kept their 
accounts, and wc have noticed the results as to each Board in subsequent parts 
of our Report. 
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The accounts of the other schools and institutions are noticed in connexion Procekwngb 6v 
with the general question of Audit of accounts. Commissioneks. 

Having received evidence indicating unsatisfactory management of the estates Ydev 228 
under the charge of some of the public boards, and also under the charge of i„fra, ' 
private trustees, we applied to Sir George Grey to authorize his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant to appoint an Inspector of Estates to inquire into the general 
management of the landed property belonging to endowed schools in Ireland. 

His Excellency selected James William Murland, Esq., who proceeded to 
conduct his inspections in accordance with our letter of instructions. His reports Forms, Ev.vol. ii. 
are given in the Appendix, and are noticed in a subsequent part of our P- ***2. 
Report. ^ f Appendix, p. 21. 

We thus completed our proceedings for the year 1855, a quorum of our body Vide p. 234, 
having met for the despatch of business on 119 days. Thirty-four meetings were '"A**- 
held at our office, Dublin Castle, twelve at public Courts in Dublin, and forty at 
public Courts in the several counties. Thirty-three days were occupied in 
travelling, and in visiting schools. 

In the commencement of 1856 we instituted inquiries into the numerous fee- 
farm grants, and leases securing sites and schoolhouses which formed, in the 
aggregate, a large amount of property for educational purposes. We had applied 
for and obtained from John Litton, Esq., who had been secretary to the Com- 
missioners of the Lord Lieutenant's School Building Fund, the books of the 
Commissioners and the leases that were in his custody. We had also obtained 
the books and leases in the custody of the Association for Discountenancing Vice, 
and we subsequently got the leases in the custody of the Kildare-place Society. 
The leases of the Governors of the Schools founded by Erasmus Smith were sub- 
mitted to our inspection, as were likewise those of the Incorporated Society. 

We were thus enabled to add considerably to the number of schools on our list. 
In several cases we forwarded copies of such leases to the trustees, and received 
replies, stating that the leases so forwarded had enabled them to recover the 
patronage, or the possession of the school, and to establish the existence of 
endowments which had been unknown to them. 

In some cases we found that although the leases had been duly registered, and had Vule p. 195, 
acquired a Parliamentary title conferred on them by Stat. 4 Geo. IV., ch. 8C, s. 10, '"^'^• 
some of the estates on which the sites were granted had, nevertheless, been sold 
by the Commissioners for the sale of Incumbered Estates in Ireland, without any 
exception of such sites having been made in the conveyance. 

In March, 15*56, Mr. Pennefather, who was appointed Assistant Commissioner 
for the Northern District, sent in his resignation to us, and after some time his 
place was supplied by the appointment of William Dwyer Ferguson, Esq. 

In April, May, and November, 1856, we held public Courts, at which we 
instituted inquiries into the condition and management of the Hospital and Free 
School of King Charles II., commonly called the Blue Coat Hospital ; into the 
management of the Governors of the Schools founded by Erasmus Smith, and 
of the Commissioners of Education in Ireland. 

Up to 14th of October, 1856, we were occupied during twenty-five days with 
our Public Courts, and with meetings for the despatch of business at our office 
in Dublin Castle. 

From the 15th of October until the 17th of January, 1857, we were engaged 
in considering various plans and suggestions relating to the subject-matter of 
our Commission, and in revising the Drafts of portions of a Report prepared by 
our Secretary, in accordance with directions given to him in December, 1855. 

On the 14th of January, 1857, two resolutions, embodying certain principles, 
were adopted by a majority of our body, and, on the 17th of January, a plan for 
a Draft Keport was approved of by three of the Commissioners. It was then 
unanimously resolved that the preparation of the Draft Report, on the basis of 
the above-mentioned resolutions and plan, should be referred to the three Com- 
missioners, viz.: — The Marquess of Kildare, the Rev. Charles Graves, and 
Robert Andrews, Esq. 

They accordingly proceeded with the preparation of the Draft Report, but 
their labours were interrupted until the middle of October by the illness and 
consequent absence of Dr. Graves. 

On the 2nd of January, 1858, the three Commissioners brought up the Draft 
Report, proof sheets of which had been sent in the preceding month to Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Stephens. 
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^ Ou tlie 2i)i\\ of January Mr. Hughes submitted to the three Coinnassioners 
bis reasons for not coiicurriiicf hi the Draft Kcport, requesting that they should 
be trnnsiuittcd to your Majesty. They arc aecorduigiy annexed to this' Heport. 

^ Mr, Stephens at the saine time stated that, not having had tmie to complete 
his reasons for dissenting from the Re^*ort of the majority of the Commissioners, 
he would be unable to lay liis objections before them previous to the period 
fixed for our reporting to your Majesty. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF ENDOWED SCHOOLS IN IRELAND. 

J^rom ihe Foundation of the Diocesan Free Schools^ in 1570, to tkai of the Royal 

Free Schools, in 1G08. 

The Diocesan Free Schools are the oldest of the existing Endowed Schools 
in Irelaud. In the year 1570, tht-y were placed on a permanent basis by an Act 
of the Irish Parliament, thiity-three years after the act which iuiposed on the 
clergy of the United Chuich the obligation of keeping parochial schools, aud 
twenty-two years before tiie foundation of Trinity College. 

In 1539, the report of a commission for the suppression of al)l'eys* Ciilled 
forth a recomniemlation for the preservation of some six of the religious houses, 
for the reason tliat — ** In tht-ni young men and children, both gentlemen children 
and otlier, both ol' niankiml and womankind, be brought up in virtue, learning, 
and in the English tongue and behaviour, to the great charge of the said liou^es ; 
that is to say, the womenkind of the whole ICuglishry of this land, for the one 
part, in the said nunnery, and the mankind in the other said huuse.s." 'I his 
recommendation, however, was not successful, aud tho houses wore supi)ressed. 

Four years later, the Lord Deputy, Sir Anthony St. Leger, devised a scheme, 
communicated in a letter to the King (27th August, 1543), for '* converting 
Christ's Church into a five school ;'* — " whereof theie is great lack in this land, 
having never a one within the same." 

The suppression of religious houses, in M'hieh provision had been made for 
education, especially of a superior kind, created a want of schools, widch the 
Diocesan Free Schools were intended to supply. The Act of Elizabeth founding 
them is: entitled " An Act for the Erection of Free Schools," and recites — " Foras- 
much as the greatest number of the people of this your Majesty's reahn hath of 
long time lived in rude aud barbarous states, not understanding that Almightio 
God hath by his divine Jaws forbidden the manifold and hayuous otfences which 
they spare not daily and hourly to commit and periietratc, nor that hee hath by 
his Holy Scriptures commanded a due and humble obedience from the people to 
their pruiecs and rulers, whose ignorance in these so high pointes, touching their 
danuiatioii, proeeotleth only of lack of good bringing up of vouth of this realm, 
either in publique or private schooles, where through good discipline they might 
be taught to avuide these lothsome and horribio errours." It then provides that 
there should be hencefortli " a free schoul within every diocese of Ireland ;"' 
the schoolhouses to be erected in the principal shiretown (where a echoolhouse 
had not bceu already built) at the cost of tlie whole diocese; tlie endo\NTnent to 
be paid one-third by the ordiuaiies, and two-thirds by the other ecclesiastical 
persons in each diocese. 

As to the state of endowed schools during the short period that intervened 
between the act of Elizabeth and the foundation of the Jloyal schools, we possess 
but little information ; but from such as we have, it appears that the schools were 
not in a flourishing condition. The following preamble to a proclamation issued 
by Sir John Perrot. Lord Deputy, nearly tifteen years after tlie passing of the 
Act of Elizabeth, shows that at that time it had not been carried into effect. Tho 
proclamatioH, dated 4th March, 1584, al\er reciting the wretched state of parish 
churches, goes on to state that *' we also find that free schools, which are to be 
maintained and kept for the education and bringing up of youth in good literati 
ture, are now. for the most part, not kept or maintamed," &c. ; and therefore 
commissi oners were appointed to " make inquiry into the same." In the troubled 
state of the country, it was hardly to be expected that this commission could 
produce any satisfactory results; aud no other measure of importance relating to 
education in Irelaud is recorded until a few years after the commeuccmeut of 
the subsequent reign. 
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The next endoAvments for education were the Royal Free Schools planned by 

King James I„ in the early part of his reign, as part of his scheme for the plan- 1608. 
tation of Ulster. In 1608, King James I. made certain orders in the Privy "Conditions to he 
Council which he required to be observed upon the plantation of the escheated observed on the 
lands in the Counties of Armagh, Tyrone, Coleraine (now Londonderry), Do- ^f^^'^^-Q • » 
negal, Fermanagh, and Cavan, among which is the following : " That there shall Hibernica, part L 
be one free school, at least, appointed in every county, for the education of youth p. 167. 
in learning and religion." On the 2lst of July, 1609, a commission was issued 
to Sir Arthur Chichester, then Deputy of Ireland, and others, containing the 
following, among other instructions : — 

" That the parcels of land which should be allotted to the College in Dublin, Concise Tiew of 
and to the free schools in the several counties, are to be set out and distinguished the IrishSociety, 
by mears and bounds, to the end the same may be accordingly passed by several ^842". 
grants from us." 

Several years were suffered to elapse before these intentions were carried into 
effect. On the 30th of January, 1612-3, the King wrote to the Lord Deputy 1612-3. 
directing that the escheated lands in several of the counties of Ulster, which had Doc. Ev. vol ii. 
been assigned for the endowment of free schools, should be conveyed to the P- 337. 
Bishops of the respective dioceses where they were to be established, to the use 
of the schoolmasters. It was also directed that, as there were no fitting school- 
houses erected, the rents of the lands should be suifered to accumulate until there 
were funds enough for the purpose : no masters being appointed in the meanwhile. 

It does not appear that these orders were complied with; for, on the 21st of April, 
1614, we find the King again writing to the Lord Deputy, and directing him to 16U. 
convey the lands which had been bestowed for the maintenance of divers grammar Doc. Ev, vol. ii. 
schools. The lands were to be conveyed for distribution to the Archbishop of p- 338. 
Armagh, who was also empowered to sc^lect the '* most apte places" for the estab- 
lishment of the schools. 

This was followed by the foundation of the Dungannon Royal School, on the 
13th of May, in the same year, when King James, by letters patent, established Doc. Ev. vol. ii, 
a *' perpetnal free school for the county of Tyrone, to be held at Dungannon," the P* ^^®' 
master to be nominated by the Archbishop of Armagh, and appointed by the King, 
and to enjoy certain lands described in the patent, the same as those afterwards 
granted by King Charles I. for a free school for the county of Tyrone, to be held, 
however, not at Dungannon, as ongiually intended, and where it is now actually 
held, but at the town of Mountjoy. By the same letters patent. King James 
appointed a person named John BoUingbrooke as master of the school. 

For some time nothing further appears to have been done with respect to the 
endowment of the Royal Schools; but, on the 1st of August, 1618, the King wrote 1618. 
another letter to the Lord Deputy, referring to his previous letter of the 21st of Doc. Ev. vol. ii. 
April, 1 614, and observing that though the Archbishop had appointed school- P- 339. 
masters, yet the land had not been conveyed as directed, and was daily diminishing 
by encroachment. He then ordered that the lands should bo conveyed to the 
Archbishop on a plan that does not appear to have been carried out. 

Notwithstanding the delay in the Endowments of these schools being properly 
conveyed, some of them must have been in operation, for wo find that King James, 
on the 3rd of September, 1G18, appointed Geoffry MMdleton, master of the Patent Rolls iu 
school of Fermanagh ; and, on the 12lh of February, 1621, he appointed John Chancery in 
Sterne to be master of the Cavan School ; and he afterwards appointed Nicholas 
Higginson to the same office, by letters patent, dated 13th November, 1623. 

In the appointments of masters by King James it is recited that lands had been 
assigned for the schools in six counties, among which Londonderry is enumerated; 
but we have found no trace that the Roj'al School for that county was ever in 
operation. With respect to it a difficulty seems early to have arisen, for we find 
that : — " On the 26th of March, 1(>15, King James issued a letter complaining of Ev. 10770. 
the conduct of the Corporation of London iu reference to the plantation: and in 1615. 
16 J 6, the Corporation sent over Commissioners, who, on their return, report, 
among other matters, as follows : — * And for a free school we have allotted, when Concise View of 
it is donne, 300 acres, which Mr. Springham has promised to build at his own tho Irish Society, 
charge next yeare.' " Mr. Springham erected the school in 1617. P' ^®- 

It was stated before us that the townlands of Rossnagallagh and Gransha, yield- Et. 10770. 
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ing about £450 a-year, the onlv property- of tlic Irish Society on tlie cast side of 
the Foylc river, were probably the lands allotted tor the purposes of education. 
It is alleged that they have formed a part of the estate of the Irish Society ever 
since 1G14. Hut how they came into the possession of the Society does not 
appear; for they fonn no part of the lands described in their charter. It was 
also stated that : — " Whatever the arrangements entered into, they were not 
satisfactory to the Crowu» as in June, 1024, King James and the Privy Council 
issued the following order to the Corporation of London: *that 700 acres, intended 
by His Majestic for the maintenance of a school within that city, if it be possible, 
may be found out, and employed to the use it was first allotted for ; and that the 
twenty m.irks yearly stipend exhibited by the Londoners for the maiutenance of 
a schoolmaster, now resident there, may be confirmed to him, the said school- 
master and ills successors for ever, and that there be a fair and convenient church 
erected in that citie, for the assemblage of the bishopp, cicrgie, cittizens, and 
parishioners, to have divine service.* " 

"To which the following answer was made by the Corporation: — *To the 
sixth — for 700 acres of land intended for the free school, they know not in whose 
possession the same is, but desire it maybe examined and found out, whereby they 
may be freed from the twenty marks per annum, they have of their own benevo- 
lence allowed, and doc as yet voluntarily allow to that use, which being a free gift 
they liumbly prav may be at their own pleasure, and for the building of a new 
church in that citty. they shall hereafter, when it shall please God that the citty 
shall be better replenished with inhabitants, take it into due cousideration; in the 
meantime they have given orders for the inlarginge of the church there, which 
will be suftieient for the present use/ 

"The Crown being still dissatisfied, the Common Council received in May, 1625, 
a further remonstrance from the Privy Council, containing the following : — ' That 
the surveyors of Ireland be written unto, ccncerning the 700 acres allotted for 
the free school, and the .stipend of twenty marks for the schoolmaster be con- 
firmed unto him in perpetuity.* 

" To which the Corporation made the following reply: — * To the tenth — they 
humbly pray that the surveyor of Ireland may be writt unto for the finding out 
of the 7**0 acres of land allotted unto the free school, whereby they may be freed 
from the annual stipend of twenty marks, which they voluntarily allow for the 
maintenance of the schoolmaster, which being a free gift they humbly pray may 
rest at their pleasure.' " 

It appears from this case that the difficulties of enforcing endowments existed 
at a very early period, and tliat impediments were sometimes interposed by bodies 
corporate, which in the reign of King James must have been difficult to surmount. 

The endowment of Royal Schools for Armagh, Tyrone, Donegal, Fermanagh. 
andCavan, by King James I. is noticed in a debate iu the Irish House ot Lords 
in the year 1640. The Bishop of Derry. in sup|>ortiMg a bill concerning free 
schools, said that it was intended only for Ulster where King James had t-reeted 
several free schools and endowed them, some with £100. some with £200 per 
annum, and some with more, which schools being in places inconvenient for the 
entertainment of scholars, it was proposed by the bill to remove them to more 
convenient places, and to divide tlium, when the means were gre.at, into several 
schools. The bill seems to have been of the sante effect as the Act of Charles 
If., which wo shall hereafter notice. The only schools we have any trace of in 
1041, to which this language would be aj)plieable, are the Royal Schools, 
originally endowed by King James I., anl subsequently incorporated by King 
Charles T. 

Dr. Reid, in his History of the Presbvterian Church in Ireland, observes that 
Pynnar gives the extent of the forfeited lands at about 40(MH)0 acres, situated in 
the Counties of Derry, Donegal, Tyrone, Armagh, Fermanagh, and Cavan, and 
states that, of these, 100,000 were granted for church, school, and Corporation 
lands. 

Besides endowing the Royal Schools of Ulster, King James assisted several 
others both in that province and elsewhere. On the 7th of April, 1G24, he 
granted 200 acres for a free school for the county of Longford, au endowment 
which is no longer in operation ; but it appears to have been in existence so 
lately as towards the close of the hist century, though it was then unknown 
who the founder was; and, in the grants made by the King for the foundation of 
corporate towns, there was iu general a stiimlation that a small quantity of land« 
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usually an acre or half an acre, shouM be set ajtart for the site of a public school, 
as appears from the Putoiit Roll for his reign. 

The first proceeding of King Charles I., which is recorded on the Patent Roll, 
is the appointiuent of a master to the Fermanagh school, in place of a deceased 
master wlio had hecn selected by King James. In the patent it is recited that 
the lands for the support of the school had been assigned by King James. 
Shortly afterwards, iu furtherance of the endowments commenced by King 
James, King Charles 1., in the second year of his reign, granted to the Arch- 
bisliop of Arm;igU and his successors for ever certain lands iu all the counties, 
with the exception of Londonderry, where King James I. had directed the 
establishment of free srhools, the lands to be held iu free, pure, and perpctoal 
alms foriheuse of the masters of free schools at towns named in each of those 
counties. 

The reason stated iu the Cliarter for conveying those lands to the .nrchbishop 
and his successors, is that nuisters of the free schools referred to tiiereiu were not 
on the 8th of July, preceding the date of the letter, under the sign manual, bodies 
corporate and politic. In this manner was avoided the necessity for making 
re-grants according as now masters were apjioiutcd. In the grant made by King 
James for the support of the iJungaruiun School, nothing passed but a life interest 
in the lands iu favour of the person who was then appointed master. On his 
doatli the lauds would revert to the Crown, although the King proicsseil to 
grant the lands for future masters also; tor as the successive masters were not 
recognixed by law as constituting one body, ** corporate and politic," none of 
them could become entitled to the lands by succession, and the lands would 
again be the property of the Crown until re-grautcd to the new nuister. But 
by granting the lauds to the Archbishop and his successors, who constituted by 
law but one body '* corporate and politic," the occurrence of reversions to the 
Crown, and consequent necessity of re-grants of tiie lands by the King were 
obviated, so far as related to the Uoyal Sdmols for the counties of Armagh, 
Cavan, Don'.'gal, Fermanagh, and Tvronc. 

In 1(J29 King Charles founded the Cori>orations of Banngher in the King's 
county, and Carysfort in the county of Wicklow; and by llic Charter of incor- 
poration granted lands for the use of a schoolm.ister at each of these places; 
the appointment to he made by the Lord Lieutenant for the time being, and in 
defauJt of such apiiointnient, the maintenance of the free schools, and the apimiut- 
ment of the masters to be in the hands of the Corporation. Both these schools 
continue in existence to the present day. 

Three years afterwards a school was foun<lcd by King Charles L, at Clogher. 
By letter, under sign manual to the Lords Justices, he directed that the Bishop 
of Clogher should surrender 1(>0 acres in order that the same might be re- 
ranted for the support of a school. Had this been done, the endowment of the 
:hool would have appeared by the King's grant on the Patent Rolls; but, instead 
of creating the endowment by his own act, the King, by letters patent, in 1032, 
licensed the bishop to assign the lands to trustees, upon trust, to build the school and 
maintain the master, who was to bo nominated and appointed by the Bishop and his 
sureessnrs. Tlie patent describes the lands, and states that the reason for gnniting 
the bishop a licence to assign the lands, in-.tead of requiring him to surrender 
them as a preliminary to their being re-granted by the King for the school, was 
ihe smaller expense which the procooding adopted would entail. Whether the 
lands were actually assigned as directed iias not been discovered. There is 
no deed to that effect in the registry of the diocese ; but this is no proof that none 
such ever existed, the records of the diooese having been dt'stroycd about sixty 
or seventy years ago, as is stated by the Commissioners on Municipal Corpora- 
tions in Ireland. But it appears that from time immemorial there was a 
school at Clo'j;her. assisted by the successive bishops, and it is probable tiiat the 
ori;rin of this aid was the endowment bv King- Charh s. The lands mentioned in 
the patent can still be identified with reasonable certainty, and continue church 
property. On the suppression of the bisho|)ric of Clogher, the temporalities of 
that see became invested in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who are cm- 
powered by the 27th section of the Act of 4 and 5 William IV., c. 00, to 
apply any portion of their surplus funds to such charitable purposes as had 
been supported by the Bishop, iu whom the temporalities were previously vested ; 
but this power has not been exercised in favour of the Clogher School, although 
the late bishop. Lord Robert Tottenham, had contributed liberally towards its 
support up to his death, iu 1^49. 
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The Lord Deputy, in a letter to Archbishop Laud, thus describes the state of 
the Royal Schools in UJ33 : ''The schools. M'hich might be a means to season 
the youth in virtue and religion, cither ill-provided, ill-^verncd in the most 
part, or which is worse, applied sometimes underhand to the maintenance of 
Popish schoolmasters; lands f^iveu to these charitable uses, and tliat in a bountiful 
proportion, especially by King James, of ever blessed memory, dissipated, leased 
forth for little or nothing, concealed contrary to all conscience, and the excellent 
purposes of the founders." " All the monies raised for charitable uses, convcrti 
to private benefits." 

That the views thus expressed were not confined to the Lord I>eputy. 
shown by a bill, entitled, "An Act to redress the misemploynient of Ian 
E;oods, and stocks of money heretofore given to charita\)le uses," which was intro- 
duced into the Irish House of Commons in the same year, i)eing, [)erhaps, the 
earliest attempt at establishinf^ the jurisdiction now vested in the Comuiissionei 
of Charitable Donations and liequests. 

The Hoyal Schools were situate almost exclusively in Ulster, and but few oi 
the diocesan schools existed in those portions of the south and west which were 
chiefly inhabited by Roman Catholics. The consequent want of grammar schools 
for persons of that persuasion was strongly felt at this period. In tlie negotia- 
tions at Oxford, in 1644, amongst the moderated proposals of the Agent of the 
Irish Confederates was one that an Inn of Court be erected, and the university 
and schools made free to Irish Roman Catholics. ^M 

In the same year the first step was taken to obtain Returns of CharitablP^ 
Bequests similar to those now made to the Request Board, for it appears that 
the Registrar of the Trerogative Court was ordered "to make a constat of all 
such legacies and bequests wherein any thing was mentioned by will to be le 
or given in pious uses." 

Shortly after the Restoration, the Irish House of Lords expressed their rcadi" 
ness to concur in a bill designc<l at that time to promote education, which appears 
to have been passed as the Act of 14& 15 Car. 11., c. lU, and contained provisioos 
similar to those of the bill proposed by tlie Bishop cf Uerry in 1040. It is enti- 
tled, *'Au Act for real Union and Division of Parishes, and concerning Churches, 
Free Schools, and Exchanges." The first section recites that "Whereas inconve- 
nient places are often nominated for the keeping of free schools, wherf; there 
is no eutertainmeut for scholars, and more opj>ortune places are pretermitted, 
ftnd sometimes the means allotted for one school is sufficient for two or three." 
The second section provides that tiio Lord Lieutenant shall have power, with assent 
of the Council, and of the archbishop and bishop in whose respective province and 
diocese each school issituate, "to remove free schools which are of the foundation 
of your Majesty, or your royal progenitors, or of any artlibisiho]) or bishop, 
from one town to another more conveniL-nt, within the same diocese wherein the 
school was formerly kept, and to divide the possession of any one of tlie said 
schools into two or more." 

It appears that it was under this Act that three of the Royal Schools were 
removed: — Mountnorris to Armagh, Mountjoy to Dungannon, and Donegal to 
Raphoc. The power of dividing the possessions of any of the schools into 
two or more has not been exercised. The Commissioners of Irish Eduo^tion 
Inquiry of 1791 refer to these provisions of the Act of 14 & 15 Car. IL, as being 
then in operation, and found upon them a recommendation that a portion of the 
funds of the Royal Soiiools should be applied to the support of a great colle- 
giate school, which they proposed to establish in the Province of Leinster. 

Between 1008-lGGl), a few schools were endowed by private founders; 
one by the Earl of Cork, at Lismore, with a ront-charge of £30 a-year, and 
a small piece of land ; another by the sjime nobleman at Bandon, with £30 
a-year. These schools were both founded in IfilO, and have always been, and 
are still, kept as grammar schools ; and the endowments are paid by the Duke 
of Devonshire, the present representative of the Earl of Cork and Burlington. 

The Earl of Cork, who was a liberal j)atron of learning, founded a third school 
to be kept at Youghal, and endowed it with £30 a-year and a schoolhouse. King 
James I. refers to this endowment by the Earl of Cork, then Sir Richard Boyle, in 
a letter to the Lord Deputy, in 1613, and directs that a charter of incorporation 
and licence of mortmain should be conferred for the benefit of the school; but it 
does not appear that this intention was ever carried into eflect. The Earl of 
Cork also endow*cd a school at Charleville, thus making in all four endowments 
for grammar schools. 
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Another school was founded in the reign of James I. bv a private person, 

Sir UichiU'd Han-sard, at Lifford, in the County oi" Donegal. rle bequeathed 

£30 a-)car for the entertainment and maintenance of a master, and £.20 a-year 

for an usher, in a free school; the scholars entitled to free education being 

children in the parish ofClonley. In the year KKUi. an English school was Ev. 11405. 

endowed by Mr. James Ilauulton. of the Abercorn lamily, with a rent-charge ol '^^^^ ^'°^' "** 

£30 per annum, which is now attached to the parochial school at JStrabane. ^' 

^ * Ibi.1. p. 650. 

Fi\tm Uie fomtdation of Emsmns Smith* r Schffol^t in 1(569, to that of the Protestant 

Charier Schools, in 1733. 

The next large class of schools consists of those founded under a charter of iGG9. 
King Charles li., by Erasmus .Smith, Esq., wlio was an Akierman of London, 
and obtained property in Ireland under the Act of Settlement.* With part 14 & 15Car.II. 
of the estates thus acquired, he endowed schools. It is recited in the charter «• 2> s. 16. 
that Erasmus Smith liad originally intended to erect five granimar schools, and 
to make provision at the university for those who had been educated in them ; 
but that upon the granting of the Charter, he propORod to establish only three, 
80 a5 to be enabled to anjjoint a more liberal maintenance for the srhoolmasters, 
and to make provision for clothing poor children and binding them out appren- 
tices. Under the charter he founded free grammar schools at Drogneda, 
Galway, and Tipjicrary. 

The future visitation and government of the schools was intrusted to a Board 
of thirty-two Governors, with a power of electing their successors. Tlie schools 
thus founded, and the Board of Govtmiors, continue to the present day ; and the 
rents nf the estates having grcatlv increased, the enilownients thence arising 
formed a very important portion of our inquiries. 

The pToWsions of the charter are very explicit, as to the constittttion of the 
scliooLi with respect to religious instruction ; for in the rules, contained therein, 
the inasti^rs were required to catechise their scholars in Archbishop Ussher's 
catechism. The importance which the founder attached to this i)rovision is 
shown by a letter, dated from London, June (Jth, 1G82, addresseil by him to Register of 
the Governors, thirteen years after the foundation of the schools. In it he Qovornore, vol. L 
states : — "My end in founding the three schools was, to propngate tl\e Protestant Ev. 327J)5. 
faith according to the Scriptures, avoiding all superstition, as the Charter, and 
the bye-lawes. and the rules established do direct. Therefore it is the command 
of His M:)jesty to catechise the children out of Primate Ussher's cateehismj and 
expound the same unto them, which I humbly desire may be observed upon 
the penalty of forfeiting theire [the masters'] places." By the laws, too> under 
the hand of Erasmus Smith, and made binding by the Charter, it is provided 
that the schoolmaster shall publicly read the Scriptures, and pray and catechise 
the children iii Primate Cssher's Catechism. It ajipears that these schools 
were far from being successful in Erasmus Smith's lifetime; for in the same 
letter he says — "My Lords, mydesigne is not to reflect upon any, only 1 give Ibid, 
my judgment why those schooles arc so consumptive, which was. and is, and will 
be (if not prevented), the many Poi)ish schooles, theire neighbours, which, as 
succors, doe starve the tree. If parents will exclude theire cliildrt-n lH>eau8e 
prayers, oatechism, and exposition is commanded, I cannot help it, for to remove 
that barre is to make them seminaries of Popery. I beseech you to command 
him that shall be presented and approved by your honours to observe tlicm that 
decline those duties, and expell them, which will obleege [me], my Lords and 
Gentlemen." 

Shortly after the Revolution, an Act of William IIT., to restrain foreign cdu- 1695 
cation, was passed by the Irish Parliament, wlucli contains an important provision 
with respect to Diocesan Schools. It recites, that " Whereas, many of the subjects 7 Wm. III. & i. 
of this kingdom have accustomed themselves to send their children and other 
persons under their care, into France, Spain, and other foreign parts, not under 
his Majesty's obedience, to be educated, instructed, and brought up; by means 
and occasion whereof the said children and other persons have, in process of 
time» engaged themselves in foreign interests, and been prevailed upon to 
forget the natural duty and allegiance due from them to the Kings and Queens 
of this realm, and the aftection which they owe to the established religion and 
laws of this their native country, and returning so civilly disposed into this 
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HfiiTOBicAt. kingdom, hare been, in all times i>ast, the movers and promoters of m; 

Skbtchop dangerous seditions, and oftentimes of open rebellion, for remedy whereof 

^^^^rinEttiT^' ^^^^^ follows an enaetment, the effect of wliieh. as stated in the marginal nol 

* is» " he that goes himself or sends any oilier beyond sews to be trained up 

Vopery, &c., or conveys or sends over money, &c., for their maintenance, 
as a eharity for relief of a religious house, and is thereof convicted, to 
disabled to sue in law or equity, or to be guardian, executor, or administrator, 
take a legacy or deed of gift, or bear office, and forfeit goods, and also lands fo ^ 
life;' 

It then recites that "it is found bv experience that tolerating and conniving a^rt 
Papists keeping schools or instructing youth in literature, is one great reason o:^ 
many of the natives of this kingdom continuing ignorant of the principles o^E 
true religion, and strangers to the Scriptures, ami of their neglecting to conforn^B 
themselves to the laws and statutes of this roahn, and of tlieir not using tbf^ 
i.lnglish habit or language, to the great prejudice of the public weal thereof,"* 
aud enacts, "That no person whatsoever of the Toidsh religion shall publickly 
teach school, or instruct yontli in learning, or in private houses teach or instruct 
youth in learning within this realm, from henceforth, except only the children or 
others under the guardianship of the master or mistress of such private house or 
family, upon pain of twenty pounds, and also being comnutted to prison, without 
bail or mainprlzj, for the space oi tliree months for every such oflcnce." 

The prohibition of any education being given by Roman Catholics, either at 
home or in foreign countries, is then followed byaprovision for enforcing the Act of 
Henry VIII., for establishing English Parochial Schools, and the Act of Klizabeth 
for establishing Diocesan l-'ree Schools ; the latter being called Latin Schools, as 
if they had been intended to supply the education usually given inGramniarScliool^^ 
in England. The section is jis follows: — "And to the intent that no pretence maTfl 
bemadc or used, that there are not sufficient numbers of schools in this realm to in- 
struct and inform the youth thereof in the English Ianguage,and other literature.be 
it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That one Act of Parliament, made in _ 
the tweuty-eightli year of the reign ofthe late King Henry the Eighth, called An Act ' 
for the English order, habit, and language, whereby it is among other things cnuctec^ 
andprovidod, that every hicumlicnt of each i)arish within this kingdom shall koej 
or cause to be kept, within the place, territory, or parish where he shall have 
pre-eminence, rule, benefice, or promotion, a school to learn English; and, also,"" 
one other Act ma^le in the twelith year ofthe reign ofthe late Queen Elizabeth, , 
intituled An Act for the erection of free schools, whereby it is enacted and pro-^S 
vidfd. that a puUick Latin free school shall bo constantly maintained and kept™ 
witliiu each diocese of this kingdom, which have generally been maintained and 
kept, but have not had the desired effect, by reason of such Irish Popish 
schools being too much connived at, and all other acts and statutes now in^ 
force in this realm concerning schools, shall, from henceforth, be strictlyH 
obser\ed and put in execution, according to the good intent and design of 
the same; and for the more effectual doing thereof, the Justices of His 
Majesty's Court of King'ji Bench each term, and the Judge of Assize in their 
respective circuits, and tiie Justices of Peace, in their general sessions of peace, 
are required to give this and the said former Acts in charge, from time to 
time, to the several Grand Juries, to be then impannelied and charged, and to 
be very circumspect in seeing the same jtut in due execution.'* M 

On the passing of this Act, the Irishllouse of Lords seems to have contemplated" 
some measure for the purpose of rendering the schools more efficient ; and on 
the 21st September, \V<0^^ it was ordered, on motion, that the Committee of 
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Grievances should examine the reasons wherefore the respective schoolmasters' 
salaries, within this kingdom, were not ])aid. 

The effort to execute the provisions of the Act of Elizabeth, for the erection 
of Diocesan Free Schools, was unsuccessful. Three years after the pass-^ 
ing of the Act of William III., a bill was introduced for the more cffcctualB 
putting in execution the Act of Elizabeth ; and this measure having dropped, 
the subject was again taken up in about five years afterwards. On the 15th 
November, 1703, it was ordered by the Irish House of Lords that certain Lordsfl 
should constitute a Committee to prepare heads of a bill relating to Free and " 
Parochial Sciiools ; and in 1704 a bill was introduced in the House of Commons 
for rendering more effectual the Act of Elizabeth. 

Notwithstanding 
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acting as schoolmasters or ushers, members of that persuasion continued to act 
in both of these capacities. In 170.0 an Act was passed which recited that the 
prcnous Act of William III. had proved ineffectnnl, that Papists still kept 
schools, and several Protestant schoolmasters, to increase the numbers of tlieir 
scholars, do chose to combine with such Papists, and entertain Papisis as usliers, 
under-niastei*s, or assistants. The Act then provided that whatever person 
of the Popish religion "shall publiokly teach s<?hool, or shall instruct youth in 
learning in any private house witliin this rcahn, or shall be entertained to 
instruct youth in learning as usher, under-master, or assistant, by any f*ro- 
testanl schoolmaster," should be punished as if he were a Popish regular clergyman. 
Hy the law then in force, the penalties thus incurred were imprisonment and 
transportation for entering into or residing within the realm after a certain 
day, while a second oft'encc of the same kind was punished as high treason. 
The recital in this Act shows that Protestant teachers, even during the opera- 
tion of the penal laws, found it necessar}- to employ Roman Catholic assistants to 
encourage persons of that persuasion to send children to their schools. The 
same disinclination on the part of Uonian Catholics, to allow their children to 
l>c instructed in schools where the teadicrs are exclusively Protestants, conliuues 
to the present day. 

In iro.'>,SamuclSmith, son of Erasmus Smith, presented a petition to the House 
of Commons praying that the surplus rents of Kntsums .Smitlvs school estates 
might be appropriated to the support of a mathematical school in the city of 
Dublin ; and a draft bill to carry this sug^gostion into cttbct was at one time 
approved of by the Governors. This design, however, was not accomplished, 
but it may have formed the basis of the provisions of the Act of 17:i3, enabling 
the Governors to found one or more English schools. 

In 1711, the subject of education again engaged the attention of the Irish House 
of Lords ; for on the 30th July, in that year, it was ** ordered, on motion, that the 
Loni Hishop of Killaloe Itave the leave of this House to bring in heads of a 
Bill for Union and Division of Parishes, and making provision for erecting 
Free Schools, to teach Irish children the English tongue.*' 

In 1733, the income arising from Erasmus Smith's school estates having 
increased, a private Act was obtained sanctioning the endowment that had been 
previously made of Erasmus ymith exhibitions m Trinity College, Dublin, and 
tbutKling two professorships and three fellowships there. The Act, moreover, 
sanctioned an ngrceuient witli the Governors of the IJlue CoHt Hospital to have 
twenty boys maintained in that Institution. Thus, a connexion was established 
between the Corj>oratiim of Dublin, the members of which wt-re then Governors 
of the Blue Coat llosjiital, and the Erasmus Smith Board, which continued down 
to the time of the Municipal Corporation Reform Act, in 1S'J2. 

The Act contains an important provision as to the distribution of any future 
surplus of tiie funds, empowering the (Jovernors to apply it towards some 
public use in Trinity College, or the lilue Coat Hospital, in putting out poor 
children to school, or apprentice, or in founding one or more English schools in 
Ireland. Extra endowments under this provision were given to Trinity College, 
but they have for the last few years been withdrawn. The endowment of 
English schools, though not commenced for nearly a century afterwards, has 
within the last fifty years Iwcome the |>riuoipaI object to which the funds of 
Erasmus Smith's school estates have been applied. 

Before noticing the next large class of endowed schools, we shall briefly refer 
to some other educational endowments founded betw^een 1GG9 and 1733, the 
period at present under consideration. In 1G72, King Charles 1 1 . granted a 
Charter of incorporation and a site for building the Blue Coat Hospital, on the 
petition of the Lord Mayor and citizens of Dublin, who desired the erection of 
an Hospital and Free Schooh The Foundling Hospital for the reception and 
education of deserted children was built in 1704, and endowed from various 
sources, in part real estate, and in part a house tax, and continued in existence 
until the introduction of the Poor Law Act in 1838. Three classical seminaries 
•wore endowed about the close of the seventeenth century. In 1684 the Duke 
of Ormonde granted a house and lands, and rectories and tithes for the support 
of the Kilkenny Grammar school. In 1685, Richard Moore, Esq., and Stephen 
his son, granted land to found a Protestant Free Grammar School at Clonmel. 
In 1 690, Elizabeth, Countess of Orkney, endowed with lands a Free Grammar 
School at Midleton, in the county of Cork, and attached to it exhibitions in Trinity 
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College. The estote constituting this endowmeut is said to have since become worth 
two thousand pounds per annum, though producing only £200, rent, to the school. 

Among the endowments lor English schools from 1060 to 1733 were several 
on a very hberal scale. In 1080, Alderman John Preston, of the city of Dublin, 
conveyed lands, now of considerable vrtUic, ujioo trust, to pay the salaries of two 
Protestant schoolmasters, one at Navan, in the county of Meath, and the other 
at Ballyroan, in the Queen's County, and to apply the surplus of the rents to 
various othercliaritable purposes. Dr. Nathaniel Foy, Bishop of Waterford, left 
the residue of his property, in 1707, for the su;)port of a school at Waterford, 
where poor children should be taught gratis, clothed, and apprenticed. Endow- 
ments on a larger scale were nUo made by Hugh Raini.'y, Ksq., for the support 
of charity schools, at Magherafelt, and by the Right Hon. William Connolly, for 
the education of the children on his estate at Celbridge. And, in 1724, Andrew 
Wilson, Ksq., left considerable estates for the establishment, in connexion with 
an hospital, of a school for the education of Protestant boys of Westuieath» or 
the adjacent coimtie?, in the principles of the Protestant religion. 

Other schools iounded during this period are noticed in the Tables of Schools 
and Endowments. It is to be observed that many of the endowments made 
from lOOi) to 1733, especially those towards the close of that period, are, like 
the endowment of Erasmus J>mith, of au exclusively l^rotestant character. 
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From the foHndaii</n of the Profcstatil Cftarler Schools, in 1733, to (he relaxation of 
the resfHctiom on /Cducatioriy in 1781. j 

In 1733. the Incorporated Society iur promoting English Protestant Schools 
was established in compliance uith an address from the principal nobility. gintrj', 
and clergy of Ireland. The object of the society was the instruction of children 
of Roman Catholics and other poor natives of Ireland, in English, writing, and 
arithmetic; in husbandry and housewifery, or in trades, manufactures, or other 
manual occupations, and in the Serii)tures, and the principles of the Protestant 
Established religion. The society was also to provide school requisites, diet, 
and lodging for such poor children as it should judge proper, until they should 
be fit to be apprenticed to trades. 

In the pursuit of this object, the Society ado]>ted the principle of separating the 
children from their parents and kindred,andcoiitining tliem entire!}' to large board- 
ingschools. The institution was at first supported chiefly l>y the promoters, and by 
an annual endowment of £l,<»00 a-year from King George II. In 1745, the 
Irish Parliament passed a temporary act, compelling liawkers and pedlars to take 
out licences, and gi-anted the duties thence arising, amounting annually to about 
£1,100, to the support of these schools. 

In 1740, the Incorporated Society Avas made the guardian of all begging chil- 
dren, being intrusted with the power of having them taken up and conveyed to 
charter schools to be supported there until further order of the Society ; and this 
enactment was made notwithstanding that other provisions in the Act show the 
development, even at that early period, of some of the defects that afterwards I 
led to a withdrawal of the Parliamentary grant from these institutions. " 

In 17G9 there wore fifty-two Charter schools and five nurseries, with 2,100 
children clotlied and maintained. From the foundation of the charter schools 
until 1784, ihey continued in great favour with both the Irish Pai-liameut and 
the Government. Thuy are noticed by nearly every Lord Lieutenant in his 
speech i'rom the throne, at the opening or the close of the session, and by 
nearly every Parliament in the addresses in reply ; and the grant of the duties ■ 
on hawkers and pedlars, usually for two years, was constantly renewed. f 

Amongst the endowments granted by private individuals to the Ineoqjorated 
Society, may be noticed those by the Earl of Uanelach and by Bishop Pococke. The 
estates of the Earl of Itanelagh, which had been devised by him for the support 
of charity schools at Koscomraon and Athlone, were, in 1700, vested by Act of 
Parliament, in the Incorporated Society; aod about the beginning of the present ■ 
century, the rental of these estates had risen to upwards of £1,800. In 1763, | 
Dr. Richard Pococke, Bishop of Ossory, bequeathed to the lucorportated Society, 
a considerable estate, afterwards worth more than £800 a-year, for the support 
of a school at Kilkenny; and the terms of his will show that the system of the 
Incorporated Society was adopted and approved of at this period. It is nearly 
in th^ terms of the annual 6f>eech of the Viceroy, directing that the lioman 
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for regulating the education oi' Papists, aitd also to repeal parts of certain laws 
relative to the guardianship of their children." It recited that several of the 
laws relative to the education of Papists were too severe, and had not answered 
the desired effect. It then repealed so much of the Acts of William III., and 
Anne, as prohihited Konian Catholics from teaching schoob. This repeal was, 
however, accompanied by a restriction, that it \\ as not to extend to Papist school- 
masters teaching Protestant scholars, or to Roman Catholic te.nchers acting as 
ushers to Protestants ; nor was it to pemiit Uoman Catholics to keep schools for 
persons of their own persuiision unless licensed hy the ordinary, which licence 
might at any time be rccallcil. This last restriction was removed about ten years 
afterwards by a statute which also repealed the restrictive Statute of William III.; 
and the Catholic Relief Act of 1793 relieved Roman Catholics, as such, from the 
various incapacities and disabilities they had before been subject to, except some 
specially retained by it, none of which, however, related to teaching in endowed 
or other schools. 

The change of policy thus introduced was greatly accelerated by a visit to Ire- 
land, in 17&4, of the celebrated philanthropist, Mr. Howard. In connexion Avith 
his inquiries into prisons and other institutions, where persons were permanently 
maintained, he made an inspection of all the charter schools in Ireland. Before 
commencing his inquiries lie had received in Dublin a statement from the Incor- 
porated Society that 2,100 children were maintained in their schools. He found, 
however, there were only K400 children in the schools; and a.s tliey were boarding 
schools the numbers in attendance did not admit of great Huctuations. Mr. 
Howard immediately published a very unfavourable account of the charter 
schools, with some details of the various abuses he had discovered in them. 
This publication having led to a good deal of discu.ssion, the Government 
Inspector-Oeneral of Prisons, Sir Jeremiah Fitzpatrick, made an inspection of a 
large number of these schools in 17HG and 1787. Mr. Howard repeated liis 
inspection of the schools in the latter year. The discussion created by his 
publications finally led to the appointment of a Committee of the Irish House 
of Commons in I7HS. before which he and the Inspector-General, and other 
witnes.scs, were examineil. and the result was a complete corroboration of the 
statements of Mr. Howard. 

In April, 17^^(1, the subject of education occupied the attention of the Irish 
House of Commons, and the following ^solutions were unanimously adopted: — 
"1. That the national foundation of one or more public schools, with regula- 
tions adopted thereto, for facilitating and extending to the youth of this kingdom 
the means of good education, would be of great public utility. 

•*2. That an humble address be presented to his Grace the Lord Lieutenant, 
requesting that his Grace will he plea.sed to give directions for the prejtaring plans 
of tljc necessary arningements for establishing such schools, with an estimate of 
the expense thereof, accompanied with observations respecting the situations 
most ]iro[ier for the same." 

The House at the same time ordered, " Returns of the schools of Royal or other 
foundations in the respective dioceses in this kingdom, specifying the present 
yearly value of their respective endowments, of what they consist, the names 
of the masters and assistants, the salaries or allowances paid to the nuisters, ushers, 
assistants, or other officers belonging to the said schools, as the same stood on 
tlie l'5th day of March. \7><G, together with the number of scholars at that time 
in each school respectively, distinguishing tlic free scholars, the boarders, and the 
day scholars." 

It was also ordered, " That the registrars of the several dioceses do return, 
on the first day ol the next session, an account of the Knglish schools kept by 
the rectors or vicars in their respective dioceses, with the number of scholars 
therein respectively, on the 2i)th day of March, 178(>." 

In the same year the Prcsbyteriaus in the north of Ireland presented a 
memorial to the House of Commons, complaining of the want of education In 
Ireland for those intended for the sacred muiistry m their church. 

In 1787 the Lord Lieutenant, in his speech on the opening of the Session of 
Parliament, held out hopes that some liberal and extensive plan for the general 
improvement of cduciition would be matured at an early period. Upon this 
portion of the speech being taken into consideration in a committee of the 
whole house, resolutions wore adopted for renderingthe parochial schools, under 
the .\ct of Henry VI II., more cttectual, for getting returns as to their state and 
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made in any of these schools between the scholars of different religious persua- 
sions, without meaning, however, to interfere with the peculiar constitution of 
the charter schools, or with the intentions of the founders of any other schools, 
expressed by their wills, or otlier instruments directinj^y such foundations." 

They embodied the same views in their 8Ug;;estions as to English Parochial 
Schools: — " It is our opinion that the children of Koman Catholics and Protest- 
aut-s should be admitted indi.«criminately into the schools, and that the clergy of 
each persuasion should attend for the purpose of instructing the children belon^naM 
to their respective communions in tiie principles of religion; a mode practised, ^^ 
we are informed, with great success, in the school of St. Andrew's, Dublin, and 
of St. Peter's, Drojjheda." 

They recommended "that a summary jurisdiction should be created under the 
authority of an Act of Parliament, to receive and redress all complaints made of 
the conduct of masters and ushers of schools on public and private foundations, 
or of the misapplication or abuse of the iiiuds belonging to the same, with au^ 
appeal from their sentence to the Court of Chancery.' ^^k 

Tiiey proposed the establishment of a Board of Control, with the "power of 
directing, from time to time, the plans of education to be pursued in schools on 
pubUc and private fuundation," witli ample powers of insuring that such directions 
should be carried out, and that tlic general management of the scliools should 
carefully looked after. 

The endowments wliich they then found available for school educatioi ^ 
amounted to about £30,000 a-yenr, with an addition of about £15,000 from' 
parliamentary grants, and other aids to the Incorporated Society ; and they stated^ 
as their opinion, "that a large proportion of those funds had been grossljfl 
misap(>lic<l, and that great frauds and abuses had been committed in respect to 
those charitable donations.'' Thev proposed a "Collegiate School, or school con- 
nected with the University, upon the plan of the great collegiate schools which, b}^| 
long experience, have been so highly useful in Kngland." They provided ** in 
this part of ihe plan, for the miiintenancf! of thirty-two Kings scholars in the 
school, and for forty-two students in the university.*' And they also suggested 
the foundation of another new institution, '* called the Professional Academy,'* 
to train up useiiil members for the army, navy, and commerce. They stated 
their belief that this would '*be a great national institution; and woald, at the 
same time, be a useful model for jirivate seminaries of a similar nature, which 
would probably be established by private undertaking in several of the principal 
towns of this kingdom." This academy they proposed should be supported out 
of the surplus funds of the Erasmus Smith endowment, thus adopting to some 
extent the suggestions of Samuel Smith, the son o( Erasmus, which we have 
already noticed. ^ 

To support these inetitutions, and to carry out their other suggestions, they^ 
proposed the following changes in the distribution of the funds — £l,.9fKi to bo 
taken from the annual Parliamentary grant to the Protestant charter schools;^| 
and applied towards raising a yearly .sum of over £23,000 for English parish^ 
schools, the remainder to be made up chietly by presentments; £l,i)24 from the 
same source for diocesan free schools; the remainder of tlie funds for the support 
of tliese last institutions to be derived from the contributions of the clergy, 
augmented from £616 to £1,700, and a like sum of £1,7(W from presentments. 

The annual expense of the professional academy was to be £000 for the clothing 
and maintenance of 100 boys. £!,*200 for the salaries of the several masters, 
which they proposed should be defrayed as far as possible out of the Erasmus 
Smith endowment; and the collegiate school was to be supported in like manner 
out of the iloyal School endowment, the annual cost in connexion with which 
was estimated at £2,420, of which £*i20 was for masters and assistants, at salaries 
varying froni £40 to £100, and the rest was for seventy-four King's scholars 
and students at from £20 to £50 each. 

Amongst the private endowments during the period 1781-91 are two on a 
liberal scale; one by Mr. Kichard Jackson, who bequeathed a portion of his 
property for the education and maintenance of poor children of the United 
Church — a bequest under which nine schools at Forkhill, in the County of 
Armagh, are now endowed Avith £415 a-year ; and the other by Colonel 
Ilobertson, who bequeathed to each of thirty-one parishes in the diocese of 
Uaphoe, in the County of Donegal, £15 a-year, to assist in keeping up schools — 
persons of every religious persuasion to be eligible to enjoy the benefits of the 
bequest. 
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During the same period the Belfa.st Academv was foundeJ hy subscription in HiaroKicjj. 
1785, for the purpose of conferring education on the plan of having an extensive Sketch op 
course of literature and philosophy, combined witli a more elementary system of ^^^^^^^^^ 
education, open to persons of all religious persuasions. 



From the Report of the Comtnissioners of Edneation Inqnirt/ in 1791, to the 
Reports of the Commissioners of Edvcatirm Infjidri/ in 1807-12. 

The only portion of the report of 1 791 which seems immediately to have led to 
May result was the recommendatiun "that there should be no distinction made in 
any of the schools between scholars of dittercnt religious persuasions;" for early 
in the following year, the partial relaxation of the restrictive Statute of 7 WiUiam 
JIT. was succeeded by its total repeal — a measure which preceded by one 
^ear the Roman Catliolic Kclicf Act of l"i'3, which removed all incapacities with 
regard to schools to which Roman Catholics, as such, had unlil then been subject. 
The report of 1 701 was not presented to Parliament, and, as we have observed, 
does not appear to have been made public, or to have been further acted on ; 
for in 1799, an address was presented to the Lord Lieutenant by the Irish Flouse 
of Commons, praying that the Report of 1791 might be laid before the House; 
but we have not found any trace of this application having been complied with. 
In the same year, too, a Committee of the House of Commons reported that the 
0tate of the education of the jioorer classes was then very defective, and recom- 
mended the estahlishnient of one or more schools in every parish in Ireland; 
but DO further step was taken on the subject of education until 180G, when the 
Act of 1788 was revived by a statute of the Imporial Parliament, and the Com- 
missioners of Education ]n<iuiry of 1807-12 apjiointed. 

The sudden abandonment of the effort made to promote education in the 
few years preceding 1792, may be ascribed to the brcaliing out of the French 
|B*-' volution, and the consequent European war in which Great Britain became 
[ eajgagod in 1 793. 

In 1792 the Association for Discountenancing Vice and Promoting the 
Knowledge and PratHice of the Christian lirligion, was established ; and in 
18CK>, received an act of incorporation and Parliamentary aid to the amount of 
£3i>0 per annum. The Association then commenced to afford assistance to 
schools, their attention being princijially turned to parochial schools under the 
Act of Henry VIII. This assistance was partly directe<l towards granting money 
m aid of building. Hut this aid was given only on the condition of a portion of 
land being obtaineii on a permanent grant, and vested in the minister and church- 
wardens; the rainisttr to have the appointment of the master and the regulation 
of the course of instruction; and children of the Established Church to be taught 
the Church Catechism. Although the schools were founded principally for the 
education of children of the Established Church, they were open to children of all 
religious persuasions, provided they conformed to the rules, one of which required 
that all should read the Scriptures. The Commissioners of Irish Education 
inquiry of 1&25 state, that they appeared to have been attended almost asnume- 
roudily hy Roman Catholics as by Protestants. By the prudeut manner in which 
ythc Society contributed their aid to buihling, they effected the application of a 
large amount of private subscriptions %vith their grants, to the erection of school 
buildings of considerable value, which were permanently secured as endowments 
for education, and as such came under our inquiries. The Parliamentary grant 
to the society was withdrawn in 1827, after the licport of the Commissioners of 
1825, and the Society subsequently gave up all connexion with schcols. We 
found, however, the original conveyances of the school sites still remaining 
in the custody of their officers. These, with the books relating to the building 
grants, were deposited with us, and greatly facilitated our inquiries. 

In 1800, as part of the arrangements for the Legislative Union, the business of 
tlie Committee of Charitable Donations of the Irish House of Lords was transferred 
to a local board in Dublin, which consisted of the prelates of the United Church, 
the iudges, the incumbents of parishes in the city of Dublin, and a few other 
digiutaries, and continued to have charge of donations and bequests until the 
iormation of the present board in 1844. 

In 1806, the London Ilibcruian Society was established for founding schools 
aud circulating the Scriptures in Ireland. Its proceedings are noticed iu the 
Report of the Commissioners of Education Inquiry of 1825 ; but as no part of its 
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ITiOTonroAL funds were applied to securing pcrnianont ondowments, and as it has ceased to 
Sketch ok have any connexion with schools, none of those formerly maintained by i^_ 

" No steps were tiikcn on the subject of endowed scliools from 17i.>l until the 

administration of Lord Grenville, in 1800, when the Act of tlic Irish Parliament 
46 Geo. III. c 123. of 1788 for appointing Commissioners of Inquiry was renewed bv an Act of the 
Imperial Parliament, under which Commissioners were appointed to inquire into 
endowed schools. They continued their inquiries until the year 1812, aud 
made fourteen reports — thirteen special and one general — the titles of which 
indicate the nature of their inquiries, and arc as follows: — Free Schools of Koyal 
foundation; Schools of Navan and Ballyroan, of private foundation; The Pro- 
testant Charter Schools ; Diocesan Free Schools; Wilson's Hospital: Blue Coat 
Hospital; Hibernian School, in the Ph<;enix Park; Foundling Hospital; Schools 
founded by Erasmus Smith, Esq.; Hibernian Marine School; Parish Schools; 
Classical Schools of private foundation, and English Schools of private founda- 
tion. The fourteenth and final Report contained the Result, Retrospective 
View of the Schools, Plan for the General Education of the lower orders of 
the People of Ireland, and the Recorded Opinions (in an Appendix) of Mr. 
Grattan, Mr. Edgcworth, and Mr. Leslie Foster. 

The general report relates chiefly to a proposed board for superintending the 
education of the poorer classes. This board was to carry on its proceediiiirs by 
founding new schools, hut the existing schools were to remain under their then 
managers. For the government of the grammar and other superior schools, the 
Commissioners proposed no general plan, although they suggested some particular 
amendments in their special reports. 

Pending the inquiries of this commission, an Act of Parliament was passed li 
the year 1810, enlarging the leasing powers conferred in 1731 by the Irish Act 
George II. By the act of 1731 persons under disabilities were enabled to grar 
sites in perpetuity, only in case the school was for the use of a resident Protestar 
schoolmaster to teach the English tongue, and the conveyance was made to th^ 
minister and churchwardens, 'i'he Act of 1810 enabled the lease to be made to anj 
trustee for any school, provided only tlie bishop of the diocese approved of th« 
conveyance. The leases made under the latter act had parliamentary title cor 
fcrred on them in 1824. The leases to the Governors of Erasmus Smith's Schools 
and those to the Association for Discountenancing Vice, and those under t\ii 
Commissioners of the Lord Lieutenant's School Building Fund, were all made 
in accordance with the Act of 1810. It continued to be the principal School 
Le^ising Powers Act for Ireland until the passing of the Act of ly5,5, under 
which congregations of persons not belonging to the Established Church in 
Ireland are enabled to obtain grants in perpetuity for their schools without thi^H 
assent of the bishop. 4 

About 1810. the Governors of Erasmus Smith's Schools commenced expending 
the surplus funds which had accrued to them, in founding ICnglish schools under 
the power conferred on them in 1723. The deeds of foundation were nearly all_ 
made under the Act of 1810, and they provided for the instruction of all the 
children in the Church Catechism. The leases also contained a clause of revet 
sion to the proprietor in case of certain contingencies, wliich rendered th< 
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tenure insecure for the purpose of education. 

In 1811, the Society for promoting the education of the poor in Ireland,"' 
commonly called the Kildare-place Society, was established. This society wa.s 
composed of persons of various religious persuasions, and their object was to 
support schools in which the appointment of teachers and the admission of scholars 
should be uninfluenced by religious distinctions. The Scriptures were to be read 
by all the scholars, but catechisms and all books of religious controversy wcred 
to be excluded. ^™ 

To this society the support of new schools for the poorer classes was intrusted 
by Parliament; and in the session of 1814-15 a grant of £6,980 was made. 
This grant was increased to £10,000 in 1821, to £22,000 in 1824, and to 
£25,0*)0 in 1S27, but was altogether discontinued in 1832. The number of schools 
in connexion with this society increased from 8. in 1817, to 1,490, in 1825; and 
the number of pupils from 5.")7, in 1H17, to 100.000, in 1825. The Kildare- 
place Society devoted its funds to the encouragement of schools by inspection, 
publishing and supplying books, by training masters, and allowing annual 
gratuities to them ; and only a moderate portion of its funds was devoted toj 
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grants for building. The leases which were made to the Society, or in tnist HrsTonwAi. 
tor it, although made after the Act of 1610, were mostly of a temiinable Sxncn of 
tenure, and but a small proportion of them continue as endowments at the ^^^""^ ScaooLs 
present tmie. 

The private endowments between 1701 and 1812 were not numerous. There 
was. however, a munificent bequest by a Mr. Lawrence Gilson. who left an TaMea, vol. iii. p. 
endowment, now producing nearly £800 a-year, for the support of a school, at !***• 
Oldcastle, in the county of Meatb, his native plaee, tlic rrctor and parish priest 
to take part in the management, and Protestants and Runian Catholics to be 
equally admissible both as pupils and teachers. 

In 1800. £1.5,000 haviiij^ been allowed to the inhabitants of Swords on the 
parliamentary disfranchisement of tlie borouj^b, it was provided that the principal 
should be invested in Government securitie!!, and the interest applied to the 
maintenance of one or more schools within the boroujjh, and to other charitable 
purposes. The management of this endowment was the subject of much inves- Ev. 11018. 
ligation before us. and is noticed in a special part of our Ueport. Vuicp. 760, in/ra. 

In 1808 was founded the Academical Institution, Jielfast, as a great school Tables, vol. iii. 
for the middle classes, the masters and scholars being selected without regard r- ■*-'^- 
to religious distinction. The school continues with scareefy any endowment, 
except the yery extensive and suitable buildings erected by local subscription. 

From the estaWi'It?nettl of the Commis'.ioners of Education, in 1813, to the li(^}0)'ts 
of the CommuMoncrs <f Julucalion I/tf/uirj/, in l«25-:i7. 

The Commissioners of Education Inquiry of iyf»7- 12, reported more favourably 
on the condition of endowed schools of public and private foundation than the 
Commissioners of 1701. They still, however, noticed considerable abuses, and 
made suggestions for improvements, which the managers of the .schools were not 
likely to carry out. They did not, however, recommend the establishment of 
any board of control for these schools. 

Sir Robert Peel, then Secretary for Ireland, introduced the Act of 1813, for 1813. 
establishing the Board of Commissioners of Education in Ireland, in conformity 
with the recommendation of the Commissioners of 1791. By this Act the care 
of endowed schools in Ireland was, with some exceptions, intrusted to the new 
Board, called ''The Commissioners of Education, in Ireland." The schools 53 Geo. III. c 
exempted from their jurisJiction were the schools of Erasmus Smith and the 107. 
Protestant charter schools, both of which were under Boards established by Royal 
Charter; schools of private foundiition, under the control of visitors appointed 
by Charter or Act of Parliament ; the parochial schools \inder the Act of Henry 
VIII. ; and all schools of [irivate foundation for the education of i)crsons pro- 
fessing any other religion than that of the United Church of England and Ireland. 

The Board was empowered to visit the schools, either in ]ierson or by deputy; ibiJ. «.i. 
and to hold, either at the time of their visits or at any other time, visitations of 
the schools, to administer oaths, and to do all other acts appertaining to visitors. 

The Board had the powers of visitors at common law, with the usual 
authority to appoint deputies; and to enforce their proceedings, they were 
aided by very stringent statutable powers of inquiry. The evils that had so long 
eNisted, from the Royal Schools having been managed by the masters under the 
system of trust leases, were met by vesting the estates of these schools in the 
Commissioners. The Connnissi oners were also empowered to assign fixed salaries 
to the masters, and to apply the surplus to repairs, the payment of undcr-m asters, 
the maintenance of free scholars in the schools, and the foundation of exhibi- 
tions in Trinity College, Dublin. The power of endowing free-scholarships, has 
been exercised by the Conmiissioners in the case of only one schoo!, that of 
Enniskillen; but University exhibitions from the funds of the larger Royal 
Schools were founded, some in 1828, and some in 1834, and have ever since 
formed a prominent feature in these institutions. 

The estates of the private schools of Navan and Ball^Toan, which had been 
mismanaged, were also vested in the Commissioners. 

The Commissioners were empowered to make orders and regulations for the 
control of schools, and to have their orders enforced by summary application to 
the Court of Chancery; and tlie Court was empowered to remove tnistees of 
such schools, and to vest the property of the schools in the Commissioners or other 
trustees. The appointment of masters, however, was not intrusted to the Board, 
but remained with the patrons. 
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With respect to Diocesan Schools, the Commissioners were empowered to unite 
them into districts, and to fix the sites. This jjower they exercised in 1824, 

The Board took charge of the Diocesan Free Schools and lU>yal Free Schools, 
but notwithstanding a provision in the Act of 1813, directing their attention to the 
schools of private foundation mentioned in the 12tli nnd I3th Reports of the 
Commissioners of 1807, they took charge of only sonic of tliose scliools; and 
although tlieir pouers acre e^tended, in 1822, to similar schools foimdcd after 
1813, they took a very small number of them under tlieir control. 

In 1818 a decided change in the policy of the Government as to the Pro- 
testant Charter Schools, took place. The Chief Secretary for Ireland, Mr. Grant, 
aiterwiU'ds Lord Glenelg, by letter to the Incorporated Society, required them 
to reduce the number of their schools. This change of policy was accompanied 
by a rarlimnentary grant towards the establislnnent of schools freer from restric- 
tions than any previously so supported. This grant was ibr aiding tlie building 
of schools, and was placed at the disposal of the Lord Lieutenant, and by lum 
intrusted to the Commissioners of the Lord Lieutenant's School Building Fund. 
The sum placed at their disposal exceed«d 43,000 in lttl9, and rose to nearly 
£11,000 in 1824. The terms on which aid was given were usually grants of 
land for school ]>urposes in peq)etuity. The eudowment might be vested in any 
safe iianda, and some of tlie endowments were vested in Roman Catholic 
clergymen, and private lay trustees. Hut the great majority of the convryances, 
made under the auspices ot the Commissioners, were to ministers and churchwar- 
dens. Although the Commissioners ceaseil their operations, after the annual 
grant was withdrawn in 1830, the leases remained in the custody of the gentleman 
who luul acted as their solicitor and secretary; and on our application they \\cre 
deposited with us for the purjiose of our ini[uiries. By means of these leases 
we were enabled to trace a large number of endowments. 

In 1821 and 1823 returns with respect to the various .schools in Ireland were 
ordered by the House of Commons. In 1824, the House of Commons agreed to 
an address for a Commission of Inquiry into the educational institutions of 
Ireland, maintained wholly or in part by public funds. The inquiry was also to 
include the parochial schools, and the Diocesan Free Schools, and the Commis- 
sioners were directed to recommend a plan of education for all classes in Ireland. 

The Commissioners appointed in pursuance of this address conducted their 
inquiries from 1824 to 1828. They made seven reports. In their first and priu- 
cipal report, they pas-sed a very strong censure on the Protestant charter schools, 
which was followed hy the witlidrawal of the Parliamentary graiit from the 
Incorporated Society, and by a total change in the policy of the Society in the 
management of these schools. The same report was followed some years after- 
wards by the withdrawal of the grant from the Society for Discountenancing 
Vice, the Kildare-place Society, and the Commissioners of the Lord Lieutenant's 
School-building Fund. 

The Commissioners made reports on the Diocesan Free Schools, and some 
special institutions. The Commissioners also recommended a plan for the edu- 
cation of the poorer classes, and they collected and published statistics with 
respect to the state of all the schools in Ireland in 1824. 

Amongst the new foundations noticed by the Commissioners, the most remark- 
able are the schools of the Christian Brothers, a religious order, which was 
confirmed in 1S20. The schools in connexion with them are noticed in a sub- 
sequent part of our report. 
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From the Reports of the Commusionrrs of Irish Education Inquiry nf \S2o-7 until 
t/te Iicpart of the CorntnUtee of the House of Comtnons in 1838. 

In 1828 the results of the inquiries of the Commissioners of 1825-7 were 
submitted to a select committee of the House of Commons, who also took into 
account the reports of the Commissioners of 1807-12. The Committee passed 
a series of resolutions in favour of the establishment of a system of education in 
Ireland, in which no attempt should be made to influence or disturb the peculiar 
religious tenets of any sect or denomination of Christians. Pupils of all persua- 
sions were to be provided with literary instruction in common, and every facility 
afforded for their religious in.struction separately. It was recommended that 
Parliamentary grants for popular education should be distributed through a 
Board appointed by Government, and applied iu aid of local contributions for 
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Tlic Governors of Erasmus Smith's Schools, in 1840, 1841, and 1842» expended 
a considerable portion of their funds in founding about forty English schools 
under regulations similar to titose of the Church Education Society, and ditferent 
from those adopted in the schools established by the Governors between 1808 i 
and ISlo. The leases of the schools of the recent foundation contained the^| 
provision that all the children shall lie instructed in the Holy Scripturt'S, whilst^* 
the earlier leases make instruction in the Church catechism compulsory. 

The Ueport of the Committee of 1838, contained a suggestion for the 
establishment of provincial colletjes and a second university in Ireland. This 
recommendation was followed up hy the foundation of the Queen's Colleges in ^^ 
1845. and the Queen's University in 1850. ^M 

Whilst tlie opening of the Queen's Colleges, in 1?49, occasioned an increased ^fl 
demand for classical and scientific education, the progress of the National schools 
diminished the number of private schoolmasters, and the facilities thence arising 
for obtaining the elements of collegiate education. Returns were moved for, 
from time to time, in the House of Commons, with regard to the diftereut scliools 
of public and private foundation; and in the year 1854 a deputation of persons 
connected with the Presbyterian CImrch, and the heads of the Queen's Colleges, 
presented statements to the Lord Lieutenant on the subject of intermediate 
educAtion, urging the great want which existed of intermediate schools throughout 
Ireland. These papers were referred by his Excellency to us for our consideration. 

In the same year an address to your Majesty was moved in the House of 
Commons, ** For an Inquiry into the Endowments, Funds, and actual condi- 
tion of all Schools endowed for the Purposes of Education in Ireland, and the 
Nature and Extent of the Instruction given in such Schools," and this address 
was followed by our appointment. 
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DIOCESAN FREE SCHOOLS, 

In 1570, the Diocesan Free Schools were placed on a permanent ba?is by airl 
Act of the Irish I'arliament. It was thereby provided that there should be thence 
forth a free school within every diocese of Ireland, that the schoolmaster should 
be an Englishman, or of English birth of the realm (Ireland), that the Archhishop 
of Armagh, the Archbishop of Dublin, the Hishop of Meath, and the Bishop ofj 
Kildare, should have the appointment of the masters within their several dioceses, 
everj' of them in Ids own diocese, and that tlie Lord Deputy, or other Governor 
of this realm, should ap]>oint to all the other dioceses, the four dioceses before 
named excepted. The schoolhouses were to be erected in tlie principal shire 
towns (where a sehoolhousc had not been already built), at the cost of the 
whole diocese, under the superintendence of the ordinary of the diocese and the 
sheriff of the shire. The Lord Deputy and Council %vere to appoint the master's 
salary (where none had been previously a|>pointed), of which one-third was to 
be paid by the ordinary, and two-thirds by the other ecclesiastical persons in" 
each diocese. 

The Commissioners of Education Inquiry of 1791, refer in their Report to 
the opinion of Sir John Davies, who was employed by the Government, in the 
reign of King James I., in promoting good order and civili/aiion in Ireland, as 
showing the great national importance attached to diocesan schools immediately 
after their foundation. He says: — "Moreover, to give a civil education to the 
vouth of this land in the time to come, provision was made by another law, 

(meaning the above Act of Elizabeth] that there should be one free school at 
east erected in every diocese of this kingdom." 

Under the Statute of Elizabeth, the Lord Deputy and Council regulated the 
amount of the endowment ; and although the standard of value of money has 
fallen since 1570 to about one-third of its value at that time, so that all salaries 
ought to have been increased at least threefold, and, perhaps, even more, if 
allowance were made for the more than proportionate increase of the incomes of 
the clergy and others connected with landed property, yet the salaries of the 
diocesan schoolmasters, if augmented at all, were never raised until 1824, above 
sums varying from £20 12*. 4<f. to £40 (Irish). The average salary of £30'*' 
G«, 2(/„ exceeded the value of many benefices in Ireland in 1070. Thus, the 
benefices in the dioceses of Ferns and Leighlin, in 1012, ranged from £7 to 
£50, giving an average of £28 10*. 
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DiocMAa Fkik conveniont place as the Chief Governor might approve of; and that until such 
SoBooLB. site were gnuUed. the diocesan might erect a house for the school wherever he 
thought most suitaiile. 

The remedy thus provided docs not appear to have been efiet'tive; for, aiier 
another interval of thirty years a further defect was discovered in the Act 
of Kli/^bt'th. It was fouud tliat, some dioceses not being coutenuinous with 
counties, the (Jrand Juries experieucod sucli difficulty in applottiug the expenses 
in a different manner from their usual mode of taxation, that it became neces- 
sary lo j>rocure a special Act, under which the expense of repairing and robuilding 
diocesan schools might be levied oti'the county at large in which the school wasfl 
situate. ™ 

Tiie provisions of the Act of 1755 were inadequate; for, in the Act of 1781 
the fact of some of the diocesan schools ** having been suffered to go to decay,'' 
21 & 22 Geo. III. is a.scribei:l to the unsuitable situations in which many of the schools were placed; 
and it was then provided tliat the diocesans might accept loaves of sites, for terms 
of not less than yi*y years, at a i)epper.coru rent, and that the Grand Juries might 
present such sums as tht^y deemed reasonable for building and repairs. 

An iuijuiry was madeintodioccsanschoolsby the Commissioners who acted from 
1788 to 1 701. They state, as the result uf their inquiries, thai "from this institu- 
tion*' [diocesan schools] "the public receives very inado^quate benefit; in 
many dioceses there are neither diocesan schools or schoolhouscs, in many the 
houses are ruinous, and the mastersliips oi the schools mere sinecures. In the 
thirty-four dioceses we find only twenty diocesan schoolmasters, though the Act ■ 
of Elizabeth directs that there shall be a free school in every diocese: of^ 
this number six received their salaries but did not act; in one instance the 
actual usher of another school had been appointc<J diocesan schoolmastcT, 
and received the salary but kept no sclioo! ; and of the remainder, very few- 
kept such schools as in any respect answered the end of the institutiou." 
They then proceed as follows: — "to render dioct.-^an schools more useful, we 
beg leave to suggest the following regulations: — that the Lord Lieutenant 
and Council should now make an appointment for each diocese in the kingdom, 
pursuant to the said Act of 1 2th Ehzabcth ; and that applotments should bi' niade 
in |)ursuanc[' of the said appointment, and agreejibly to the directions of the said , 
Act of Parliami'iu ; and that the impropriators should contribute equally with^ 
the clergy. If" the power has not been already executed, it still remains in the" 
Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council; Imt this should be regulated by a new Act. , 

*' By the Act ol* lllth J-ilizabeih, the wIjoIk expense is imposed upon the clergy ; M 
that of repairing was afterwanls partly imposed upon the county. We beg leave " 
to recommend that the whole expense of building, as well as repairing, and that 
half of tht! annual expense of the schoolniii.sters should be bonie by the county; 
but we humbly submit it to your Excellency as our opinion, that this institution ■ 
should ho rendered more useful by the introduction of a second master, for the | 
purposes of instructing in malhcmatieal learning; and by the reception of a cer- 
tain number of gratuitous scholars, not exceeding twenty, into each of those 
scliouls. 

" The sums now payable by the clergy tliroiighout the kingdom, for the support 
of these schools, amount to £61i) O*. 7rf. yearly: but the whole of this is not paid; 
fourteen of tl»e dioceses do not at all contribute, and such as do contribute, 
which are tweuty in immber, jiay at an average £30 ICv. St/, yearly." 

**It is hoped that it would not be thought too heavy a charge if cacli diocese 
should, on a reappointment under the .<!aid Act of Elizabeth, contribute such an 
annual sum as would, upon an average, produce £50 yearly from each diocese. ■ 
The total produce of this charge would amount to ^1,700 yearly. The rateage ■ 
of £30 ICk*. 3(/. yearly, being the average sum now ]>ayable by each of the several 
dioceses, would, if each diocese were chargml — and all are equally liable to 
the act — amount to the yearly suni of £1,047 I'Jf. (J/. This small increase of 
£652 7«. Gd. yearly, divided among thirty-four diocese.s would not, it is 
hoped, be found burtliensome, when the respective counties are recommended to 
contribute a yearly sum of the samt; amount, and when the object to be 
attaiued is ot such general and great utility. 

'* In addition to this fund, it is supposed that £1.924 might be gained out 
of the sum yearly "panted by Parliament to charter schools, some of which being 
of little public utility, on account of the difficulties of superintending them, of 
finding necessaries for the boys, and masters to take them as apprentices, might 
be suppressed. 
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" These several vsums would amount to £5,324 yearly, and would leave an over- 
plus ai'ter the payment of the masters of £3,5G4 vearly, which would defray 
the expensp of 3y*J exhibitions for the support of gratuitous schnlars at the 
diocesan schools, at £0 yearly each, which wouM be at the rate of eighteen 
hoys for (»ach of the tweiity-t«'0 bislioprics: and it is recon)niended that the 
said boys should be ap|>ointcd by the bishop and liIs clergy assembled in visitation. 

*• It is with extreme rehictane-' that we propose the smallest addition to the 
burthens nf the clergy; but we are obliijed to take the laws as we find them, 
and to follow the principles of those laws as l:ir a< they fairly load to a g< nnnil 
system of education usi-ful tn this country," 

No step appears to hive boen taken by the Lord Lioiiii nant to m;dce appoint- 
ments for the dioceses then vacant, nor were any now arrangements made as to 
the emoluments to he paid to the teachers. The other suggestions of the Com- 
missioners, wliieh retpiired Parliamentary intervention, do not appear to have been 
brought before Parliament. 

The next inquiry into diocesan schools was made hy the Commissioners of 
Education Inquiry in 1809. In their lleport on diocesan schools ihey state 
that " at no lime do they appear to have fully answered the purposes of their 
institution," and that *' there are S! veral dioceses unprovided with projicr school- 
houses, and some without any; and thf general benefit ricrived from the whole 
institution is far frutn corresponding with the intention of the Legislature, or even 
with the number of schools actually kept, or stipposed to be so. It appears from 
an abstract of tliu voturns mnde from the several diocuses, and herowith submitted 
to your Grace, tliat out of the whole number, thirty-tour, composing twenty- 
two archbishoprics and bishojirics, only ten are [irovidcd with diotiesan school- 
houses in tolerable repair; in throe others, the houses are eitl^er out of repair or 
otherwise insuttieli'iit; und the reniaiuiler are wholly unprovided, and the a, asters 
op such schools as are ke]»t in them either rent houses for the puqjose or 
are accmnmndatcd in other ways. Hut It appears from the same returns that in 
sumc of tlu'm no diocesan school is kept at all, and in others no effective one, 
and that the whole number of effective schools in all the dioceses together w 
only thirteen, and that the whole nundicr of scholars in all the schools together 
does not exceed ^H{). In the greater part of the dioces<*s in which na school 
is kept, there is no contribution from the clergy for the payment of a master; but 
in some instances the salary is actually paid by the clergy to a nominal master, 
who either keeps no seliool at all. or one on a different foundation, in which the 
diocesan is wholly absorbed." This indicates that the schools continued, in 1809, 
in the same unsatisfactory state as in 1791. 

The Commissioners of 180& then proceed to offer recommendations, which are 
introduced with the observation tiiat '"it may seem to be doubtful whether 
a system should be continued, which in its principle appears not altogether equit- 
able, and has never been found efficient in practice; which is not called for by 
the present state of society; and, considered as a tax on the clergy, operates very 
partially and un-nually, twelve o\it of the tuirty-four dioceses contributing 
nothing towards its object." " If, however," they continue, "it should be deemed 
imprudent to abandon altogether long-established foundations, which, however 
imperfect or inailequate, are still productive of some advantage, we take the 
liberty of recouiinendiui;" — **that instead of refjuiring a school to be kept in evei-y 
diocese, which has been already fonnrl impracticable, a certain nurtit)er only 
should be established in every province, to be supported out of the contributions 
from each diocese in the province." Tliey further recomnif^nd that the average 
of the contributions from each diocese should be raised from £36 to £40, which 
they presumed woidd not bear hard on the clergy, especially if Impropriators 
were obliged to contribute, and the sons of the poorer clergy were to be admitted 
into the schools as free scholars. 

The suggestion of tlie Commissioners of 1809 as to the union of Dioceses into 
Districts was adopted in the Act of 1813. It was provided by the 24tfa 
section that the Commission appointed to have permanent charge of Endowed 
Schools, might, with the consent of the Lord Lieutenant, unite dioceses into 
districts, and select the places where the district schools should be kept. The 
Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council were empowered to fix the salaries of district 
masters: the bishops were to appoint collectors and receive the salaries from 
the clergy; and persons under disabilities were authorizetl to convey sites for 
schools to the Comniissioners, who had power, likewise, to purchase as well as to 
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aeeepC iil«9. a»4 to «eil or exckaage tlioce ftlmd/ n tkeir 
u it m%kt be d tuiid ■lyeJieM, Abo^ Gnnd J«ri» vc« o^ovarad to present 
the MBM re^auate fir fcaililia|. or igp a mi i g ifiorj iin and distncc arlioobv and for 
tbepaicbaie of iftca ftr aadi sdtoolL 

tbe Act of 1813 kad aMabUKd tke priaople, tfaat liie^eeesuk ^h<>oU « en 
to be roahrtamr*! and fhaifd to the eai« of tlw Caamamaimtt^ uf Education. 
Tbe Dew Boards boserer,. refiaiaed from the cxercbe of tbeir powers until 
mriatlj eaUcd on bf tbe Iriib GovaaoMiit afaoat seren years afterwards. Thp 
ibvt stepc towards tbe iaDprovcmeat of dioeeaia adiooK after tbe passii^ of tlie 
Act, were takr^n hv tbe Graad Jurir* of tbe coantr and citr of Limerick in 
181<{, bj Diakin^ preseBtmcnts for boibib^ a aeboo[hoase» tbe obi one hartng 
been reported to be io roinc^ and tbe maslcsdip rmeaaaX. 

Tbe ConimiMiooers of Education in Ireknd in tbeir Report for 1810, in speak- 
inf^ of the Limerick dioceaa tcbool, stale that ap to thit date tbej bad been unahl 
to mature a general plan of arranj^emcnt for the distrki sdioob; ani in the 
JUport iur Xr^'Jit ihej state that tbeir attention had been directed l>v the Lo: 
Li ' i!it to th'-' dizt^i^ of a plan for tbeir niannj9:enieDt. 

-3 tUev fiiiauT fcenled a plan based on the following considerations 
Fintt, ttiat in 6xinff on tbe »tes of district and diocesan schools, due regari 
fthouM he had to the situatioa of other classical schools of public and prirat 
fouudailou: secondW. that Mbools for the dioceses and di^ricts should be estal 
lisbed (lo far ac might be practicabte an«l consistent with the foregoing principles)^^ 
in Hch of the botues prorided for the diocesan schools as were in tenaiitahle 
refiair; ami thJrdlv, tluit no consolidation should be made of schools subjected to 
the juritKliction of distinct trjetro|joIitau& M 

Thor proposed tJtat twentv-nine dioceses should be united into thirteen dis- 
trict^ nu<i five dioccaes remnin separate: aa arrangetnem which continues 
unchanged u[i to tin* fresent day, with the exception of the case^ of the diocesesi 
of Cork, Clovne. aiid Kos^ which have been disunited, and three schools founded, ™ 
ami of the dit^tses of KillaU and Achonr?*. which have been united to Tuam. 
In lb!i4, the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council, adopted the plan of the Coni- 
niifsioners of Kducation, nnd appointed salaries for the musters varying from 
£4t) to £2(;(», and contributions from each diocese from £L"> to jLlOt) — the 
total amount thus to be raised biin,^ £1.700 (IrislOt of «vhich only JiLHWi o«, 7d^M 
tvas previously assessed in the twenty dioceses which alone supported masters, fl 

In 1824, tlie Commissioni^rs of Education recommended an application to be| 
made to the Judges of Assize to urge the Grand Juries to cirry out the Statutes 
of Lli/abcth and George III., by making presentments for the schoolhouses. The 
Grand Juries, however, exercised the discretion they believed vested in them, by 
declining to make tbe presentments in most instances. The ettorts of the Com- 
nitssionors led to the foumlation of tliree of the schools that are now best provided 
witli houses — those of Mdiiaghnii, Bfillymena, and i)o^^ npatrick. 

Tbe Coinniis>ioners of Education Inquiry of 182.% were specially directed to 
report upon the diocesan fn-e schools. They did so, accordingly, in .May* 1827; and 
in the Appendix to tbeir Ue|>ort, show that of the eighteen schools, the endow- 
ments of wliiL-b had been fixed, in 1824, by the Lord Lieutenant and Council, no 
Icbs than six wire then vacant, the Lord Lieutenant not having exercised his 
power of appointing masters. In two of the others tliere were no pupils, and 
ui four tliere were less than eleven pupils, leaving only six out of the eighteen 
Uioec^an or district schools in a satisfactory condition as to attendance of pupilfiL 
■ Nine were returned as having no houses, two as having old houses unsuited 
for schools, one as beinj* badly placed, two as having houses in process of being 
built, and only four of the eighteen as being at that time adequately provided 
with schoolhouses. 

Tl»e same Commissioners then state — " We consider it extremely doubtful 
wbt'ther any attempt to establish permanent schoolhouses, appropriated for 
(he diocesan schools, will be found ultinjately successful. It has been seen 
that every endeavour hitherto made for that purpose from the reign of Eli/.<fbeth 
hah faik'd, and that in fact there never were so few, either of schools or scholars 
OA at tbe present moment." *' Instances have occurred in which there is reason 
to believe that masters of diocesim selmols have even discouraged the attendance 
of [lupils, being content with the salary, however small, when ctinnectetl with 
the further atlvantage of a dispeusaiion from ecclesiastical residence, which has 
liitlierto been coiisickred as attaching to their situ ition." They recommend that 
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Grand Juries objected to present for scfaoolhouses, where the schools were 
vacant. 

The Commissioners stated another reason, in their Report of 1830, for the 
failure of their efforts to establish the diocesan schools on a proper footii^: — 
That the indispoijition of the Grand Juries to present money, arose from ** mis- 
apprehension of the nature and constitution of these schools, which were erro- 
neously supposed by many, not to be open to free scholars of whatever religious 
persuasion." 

In 1830 the Commissioners, in order to remove this misapprehension, issued 
a circular letter ; and in their annual Report for the following year, they made 
public the issue of this circular, stating that the diocesan schools were free schools, 
intended by the Legislature for children (of whatever religious persuasion) to 
obtain a classical education free of expense. 

Dr. Kyle, however, who has been the secretary of the Commissioners since 
1835, was not aware of any such circular being in existence; and several of the 
masters denied the obligation to receive free pupils at all, so that the circular 
of 1830 was not followed up by efficient steps to remove the misapprehension as 
to the right of admission ot free pupils. 

The Commissioners also proceeded, in their Report for 1831, to urge on the 
Government the introduction of a measure to give them effectual powers for 
ha\ing schoolhouses built. No measure, however, was introduced to increase the 
powers of the Board, and no appointments were made by the Lord Lieutenant 
to the masterships of the vacant schools. 

In 1835, the Select Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to inquire 
into foundation schools in Ireland, ascertained that the masterships of six of 
the diocesan schools were ^ucant, and that there were but twelve schools in opera- 
tion. Of those in operation only six had more than twenty-five pupils, on an 
average for the five preceding years, and no more than these six, therefore, could 
be considered in a satisfactory condition. 

The Committee in their Report stated the following defects in the existing 
system ot* administration of diocesan free schools: — 

** 1. The uncertainty of the law, or the varying interpretation given to its 
provisions. 

" The diflference of opinion as to the objects of these schools, the rights of the 
public, and the obligations of the contributors, masters, and Commissioners, is 
injurious. It is not generally understood whether they are designed for gratuitous 
education, and open to all persuasions, or are classical boarding schools preparatory 
to the University, principally intended for the upper classes ; whether the Grand 
Juries, masters, or Commissioners, have a right to interfere ; what is the nature of 
this right, &c., &c. The collision of the parties tends to neutralize attempts at 
general or local improvement. The Lord Lieutenant will not appoint masters 
unless a .salary be secured ; the salary is refused by the clergy, unless the school 
be built by the Grand Jury; the Grand Jury refuses to build the school, unless 
the master stipulates to receive a certain number of free scholars ; the master 
rftfusfts to receive free scholars on the compulsion of the Grand Jury; and the 
Commissioners will not, or cannot, enforce the right either on the part of the 
Orand Jury or their own. 

" '2. The mode of collecting the contributions is objectionable. 

**The contributions from the clergy are collected in small sums. The trouble of 
efAhifriion is thrown on the master. Delay, irregularity,anil confusion are admitted. 

•*3. Thore is no security for a good class of buildings. 

'* Of those at present used, some seem not to have been intended for schools, 
and are situated oflen in the least eligible situations. 

**4. The masters have too unlimited an authority. 

*' Th'; Commissioners exercise no efficient superintendence; there is no con- 
!»tant inspection; there is no local committee. No specific rules are prescribed 
for their conduct. The differences existing upon the very nature of their obliga- 
lUinH and duties are decisive proofs. 

« it. The schools are not sufficiently numerous for the wants of the country. 

**Jn the south and west, especially, several districts are unprovided with a 
diocesan school,'* 

The Committee also state, that the diocesan schools seem " to have alinost 
ftXAhisivftiy confined themselves to preparation for the learned professions. The 
pmnm^rcial cl«we« have found in them scanty means for the supply of their 
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peculiar intellectual necessities." * • • - Xu-r iBOcts. om*^ -i.^^. .^- .... 
to Greek, Latin, and a small proportion oj tai^r ^scj&yssm^ *i^«^^ m-^. . ^ . -^ 

geography, history, &c., &c." 

With respect to the question whether the c>.itK;aii «a«tf>* »-!•; ^ ^ .^. 
not, the Committee referred to the evidence of ^Viiiaiii Viiitf*^ .^.^ ^ « 
had been Secretary to the Commissioners of EGnacJ-ji. w a;'.-*u < >. ,-.' 
1835, and who has since filled the office of Ecclesiaiii*a.. Cv-i?iti» ♦,*r* . , .^.. 
He stated before the Committee: — 

** I am not aware of any thing either in the laws of tii^ <,-f«i« • ,■ ,^ ,, 
lations of the Board, to preclude a Roman Catholic frcrtt s«ii^ is...,,. ^ 
mastership of a diocesan school." And also — " As I am »:»«•. : ^^ ,^ _, ^. 

missioners of Education have stated, in their correspon^irii-a: -wr.i -.ii. . j.. 

of the Grand Jury, that the religious tenets of Catholics v.'mzA:'^^ :u-:» «^ , 

should not be interfered with, I see no hardship in chargin:; \:>. •.-ji.:? • ^ »»'^ 
with the support of these schools." 

The Committee also referred to the evidence of William Ojtv^ %. t. >, 
who was then, and has since been, Secretary to the Commis.-.'/>^v?t \r. v. 
cation. He stated — "There is nothing to preclude the Lord l/u;i--v^-jfcu'. > ..„ ,^^ ^ 

appointing members of the Catholic or Presbyterian communions on t^v >>.-«-« 
of Commissioners of Education in Ireland ; and many of those who ar': *.rf-'>f(^,.- 
members may happen to be Roman Catholics, without the appointm'rf** '/ *»,. 
Lord Lieutenant, and in spite of the Lord Lieutenant." 

In 1838 the Committee stated their opinion^'' That the diocesan scho'fU »<r* ^' --.- „ 
intended by the Legislature to be open to all, without distinction of sect or r:,4>y ^ '.v** .. 
open gratuitously, at least, to a large proportion;" and further, that — " Ther: .< ^^'/" ''y 
no law now in force requiring the teaciiers to be of the Established religion: ' 

and Mr. Quin, the former secretary, declai;es no religious test is exacted, nor '\\ 
there any thing which could preclude a Roman Catholic or Presbyterian from 
being appointed by the Lord Lieutenant (in whose hands such right is vested) to 
the mastership of any one of these schools." 

The Committee proposed to include the diocesan schools in a general plan of 
academical education. They were of opinion, that there should be in each county 
in Ireland "one academy, at least, combining classical and scientific instruction ;" \\,u\. u. r,r, 
and when supplying the existing deficiency, they would not deem it advisable to 
leave the present schools in their actual condition, and found other institutions 
for commercial and industrial instruction, but they thought it preferable "that 
advantage should be taken of the present system, enlarging, improving, and 
extending it, so as to render it applicable to both commercial and classical edu- 
cation, and thus fit it to the wants, at the same time, of both the middle and upper 
classes." 

They considered the means by which the diocesan schools might be incor- 
porated with a general system of academical education in Ireland, and for this 
purpose they recommended the repeal of existing Acts with respect to diocesan 11>>*1- pp- Cfl-7, 
schools; that the clergy, instead of paying the diocesan schoolmaster, should com- 
pound for their contributions with the Government at a specified value ; that 
the Grand Juries, instead of presenting for the building of the diocesan school- 
houses, should present for the annual repairs of the proposed academics and the 
salaries of the teachers^the building of the academies, wherever required, to 
be defrayed out of Parliamentary grants. In this manner it was proposed to 
abolish diocesan schools as separate institutions, to incorporate them with 
academies for the diffusion of education, and to apply to the support of these 
academics the revenues of the diocesan schools, or the compositions payable 
instead of them. 

The recommendation on such authority of the total subversion of the existing 
system appears to have stopped all further effijrts on the part of those in charge 
of diocesan schools for their improvement. After the Report of this Committee, 
we find no further presentments for building by the Grand Juries; and the 
Commissioners of Education, in their Reports for 1844, 1845, 1848, and 1850, 
complained that it was impossible to get presentments even for the repairs of the 
schools, and that in most instances, the " schoolhouses were becoming dilapidated 
and ruinous in consequence.*' The Lord Lieutenant took no step to fill the 
vacant masterships; on the contrary, the number of vacancies increased. 

As a result of the evidence of Dr. Kyle on this subject, it appears "that the Ey. 21369. 
following district diocesan schools, for which salaries were appointed by the Lord 
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DiocMAN FiiEB Lieutenant, namely: — Cashcl, £100 ; Ardfcrt and Agliadoe, £80; Waterford and 
ficuooLs. Lisniore, £90; Clonfcrt and Kilmacduagh. £4(»; and Killala and Achonrv, Jt50; 
""^ makini;; in the aijgregate, £30(K liave not been in operation i'oi- upwards of twenty 

years. And that Clovne. with a salary of £100, has not been in operation for 
five years; and that \Vick!nw% with a salary of £100, has not been in operation 
for sixteen years. 'I'liesc salaries have never been raised or paid, and thus a sum 
of £9,000 has, within the last twenty years, been illegally withdrawn from the 
purposes of education." 

Vending our inquiries, the Lord Lieutenant filled up the vacant schools of 
Mallow for the diocese of Cloyne, and Wicklow for the dioceses of Dublin an J 
Gk'udalagh ; the Commissioners of Kducation united the endowment for KillaLi 
and Achonry with that of Tunm ; and tlic Lord LieuttJiant appointed to the new 
district school, thus leaving only four schools, and endowments of only £31 Oi 
(Iri.sh), vacant. The Wicklow school has again become vacant, under circum-j 
K«/e p. 42, in/nt. stances noticed in connexion with that school. 

The Commissioners of Kdncation in their annual Kcports rarely notice diocesan] 
schools, except to complain of the dilapidation and ruin of the srhoolhouses. 

The Report of the Committee of 183H led to the foundation of the Queen's CoI-( 
leges in 1844, as the Reports of 1825-18^8 led to the establishment of the 
National Schools; but in neither cuse were the suggestions as to intermediate 
schools adopted; and thus the four Infiuiries of 1788, 1809, 1827, and 1&38, 
have left the diocesan schools in the same unsatisfactory state in which they werefl 
found seventy years ago. ™ 

From 1838 to the present time, Parliamentary Returns have been occasionally 
ordered as to diocesan and other schools in Ireland, and these returns arej 
noticed in the i>ocumentary Evidence relating to some of these schools, read at | 
our Public Com-ts. 

In 1S50, the Cumniissioncrs of Education in their Annual Report state- 
" Feeling the value ot constant and periodical supervision, we have determined] 
to request the Bishops of the ditterent dioceses to appoint from time to time, in I 
their respective localities, conipctent ])ersons to inspect the various diocesan 
schools, and to report to us such matters as shall appear to them to he deserving 
of reniiirk in the managenient of these schools, and the instruction given in 
them." It di(i not, however, ajjpear before us that this resolution had ever been 
acted on, or that any inspection had been carried out under the direction of the 
Bishops. 

Rallkva Diocesan Fbeu School, Conufy of Mayo, for the Dioceses of Achourt/ \ 

and Kitlnla. 

This district S(.-hool was establisiied in 1S24. No appointment appears to Lave 
been ever made by the Lord Lieutenant, either for the separate dioceses before 
their union, or for the district since, and no sclioolhousc was provided by the 
county. 

This district school has during our inquiries ceased to exist as a separate 
institution, having been united, by warrant of the Commissioners of Education 
and the Lord Lreutenant, dated tiOth September, 1807, with Tuara, so as to 
form the new di.titriet school at Tuani. 
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Ballymena Diocesan Fuee School, County of Aniriiri^for ihc Dioceses of Armmjh 

and ( 'ojinoj\ 

There never was any diocesan school in existence for the diocese of Armagh, 
although the patronage was vested in the Archbishop. There is none mentioned 
in the Reports of I 7iH, 1800-10, or of I8i^7. Rut it does not ap|tear whether the 
non-existence of this school is to be imputed to th(? omission by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Council to fix a salary, or to the neglect of the Archbishop of Armagh 
to appoint a master. 

For the diocese of Connor there was a school in 1768, at C^irnckfergus, then 
the county town of Antrim. There were thirteen scholars, and no house. 
In 1809-10 there was a master, but no scholars. In 18i4, the dioceses of 
Armagh and Connor were united, and ihc district school tixed at Ballymena; 
until 1827. however, there was neither schoolhouse nor master. At that time, 
however, the proprietor granted a site, the Grand Jury presented £1,000 
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Irish; and an efficient school was established, for wc find that the number of Dioomjui Fmk 

scholars from 1830 to 1835 varied from twenty-two to forty-four day scholars, and Schools. 

from eight to nineteen boarders. Wc Hnd again that in 1852 the number of 

boys was thirty-two. At present, by the report of our Assistant Commissioner, 

it appears that when lie visited the school there were twenty-five on the roll, of 

whom eighteen were day scholars, three of these being free, and two at half 

charges. 

Our Assistant Commissioner states in his report — " I consider the master of Tallies, vol. iii. p. 
this school a perfectly qualified person to teacn a school of this nature, and the ^'^*^' 
locality would seem eDuntntly suitable for a good classical and mercantile semi- 
nary, but the endowment appears too stinted to secure the undivided attention 
of a competent mnster, and can scarcely be held but as an accessary to a 
parochial charge. This circumstance hinders the school from answering its 
purpose, to any considerable extent, as a j)lace of resort to the childrun of 
the middle chissos of the town, who must be much more numerous than is 
represented by the attendance. Tf the endowments cannot be increased, the 
appointment of head master should l>e confined to n class of teachers who 
n»iirht consider the salary a suttieicnt remuneration for their entire time and 
attention. At present the amount of salary is not adapted to the class of 
teachers ajtpointed, and the public object in tlie endowment is almo.st entirely 
defeated. As a free school, it can scarcely he considered open to the class of 
pupils who would be most likely to avail themselves of its advantages, as the 
master looking to his rfmuneration from the M'ealthicr and more respectable 
classes, finds it necessary to kct-p the school select and exclusivo." 

We are of opinion that it is objectionable for the master of a diocesan school 
to be allowed to liold it in connexion with any other office or appointment, such 
as the charge of a parish. 

Carlow Dioces.w Free School, Couuh/ of Carlow^for the Dioceses of Ossojy 

and Ltfiff/ilin. 

The first notice we have of Carlow Diocesan School is in the Report of IJUI, 
which states that it was in existence at Carlow in 1 788, and had in it twenty-five 
bovs. In the report of 180D, it is stated that the house was then in good order, 
and the number of boys twenty-two. The Commissioners of 1827 reported that 
the school for the diocese of LcighHn had been held at Carlow, as far back a.s 
could be traced; but we find that in IGl:* the school was at Maryborough, the 
assize town of the adjoining county. 

In 1824 the endowment for Ossory was united with that of Leighlin to form 
the district school of Carlow ; and there were, in 1827, eighty-nine boys in the 
scliool. 

The master brought under our notice, at our court at Carlow, the eftbrts that 
be had made to procure the repairof the schoolhouse. lie stated that at his appoint- 
ment, in 1845, the hou.se was in a ruinous condition, and that there were no funds 
available for repairing it. He applied to the Commissioners of Kdueation on the 
subject, and, at the request of the bishop of the diocese, forwarded a memorial to 
the Lord Lieutenant; but tlic state of the law did not atlbrd any etfer-tual 
remedy; atui iu 1854. he left the house owing to the danger of the roof falling 
in, and kept the school in premises wiiieh he rented at his own expense. 
We found the schoolhouse roofless, and iu a state of complete dilapidation. At his 
examination the master referred to a singular defect in the Act of 1813, the 
Grand Jury l)eing enableil to limit the presentment, if they chose to make one. 
to the support of a school for one diocese, while the master for the district could 
not accept the assistance of the Grand .Jury under such a condition, without 
forfeiting so much of his salary as arose out of the diocese excluded from the 
presentment. This defect had been removed by statute in 1822; but, in 1&36, 
the restriction in the Act of Geo. III. was incorporateil in the Grand Jury Act 
wiiliout any notice being taken of its repeal by that of 18:22. Thus, a defect 
wliich the Commissioners thought important enough to require amendment in 
1822, was re-enacted in 1836, without any apparent opposition on their part. 
and still continues in force. In the case of the Carlow scliool the Grand Jury. 
it seems, would have ntade it a condition to exclude from the benefit of a prc- 
sentnient one of the two dioceses, that of Ossory. 

There are now oidy eight boys on the roll, and our Assistant Commissioner reports 
that the state of education in the school is unsatisfactory. He observes, that 
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" It does seem remarkable that a school thus haadsomcl}' endowed should have 
dwindled away almost to nothing, and that the school premises should have beeaj 
suftered to iail to ruin. In the time of the previous master, the school was verTf] 
largely attended, both by boarders and day scholars; the attendance now lal 
miserable to a degree. Strange as it may appear, otiier teachers in the towiijj 
although deriving no income from any endowment, manage to live by theirj 
exertions, in instructing the children of the inhabitants, while .Mr. ScotVs scLoolj 
with all its advantages, is almost deserted." 

The circumstances of this case suggest the conclusion that the Grand Jurjr 
Act of 1836 should be amended by the re-enactment of the provisions of the Srdj 
Geo. IV. c. 7f, s. 10, so as to deprive a Grand Jury of the power of insisting 
on the disunion of two dioceses, previous to granting a presentment for repairs. 

We also recommend that diocesan schoolhouscs, when built by Grand Juries, 
should be placed under the care of the Commissioners of Pubhc Works, to be 
by them kept in repair ; ami that the Commissioners should applet the cost of] 
repairs over the entire diocesan district to which the school belongs, whether [ 
corresponding with a county, or with part of one or more counties, and that the] 
amount so -certified should be an imperative presentment. 

Cork Diocesan Free School, for the IHoceae of Cork, 

In 1788 the school for Cork was held iu a dark room, and the schoolhouse' 
was in a miserable condition. There were then fifty-eight hoys, of whom 
none were free. In 1809 there wore seventy boys, none free; and in 1827, the 
number of boys was ninety-seven, of whom twelve were i'ree. 'I here is no 
diocesan schoolhouse, and the present master conducts the school in his private 
residence. He states that he never heard of any rule as to the admission of free 
pupils ; that he admits them as lie likes, am] limits himself to ten, the number thea 
on the roll. He also states, that in his selection ho is influenced by the inability of 
the parents to pay, giving a preference to the sons of the clergy, as his salary 
comes from that Ijody, and receiving the children of artisans, with a preference 
to orphans, if the ten free places are not tilled by the sons of the clei^y. 

Our Assistant Commissioner reports that the school is very fairly conducted 
as a private one for A'^y scholars. 

There arc fifty-three pupils on the roll ; of whom one is a Roman Catholic, 
and fifty-two are Protestants, thirty-nine of these belonging to the United Church. 
There were eight free pupils on the roll, five of whom were present. 

DowNPATMCK Diocesan Free School. County of Down, for Uie Dioceses of Down 

and DftmioiC* 

The Commissioners of 1791 report that the schoolhouse at Dromore was in I 
ruins for want of repairs, as the master enidd not procure county presentments. 
There were in 1788 nine boys, none free. The school at Downpatrick hatl. at the 
same time, twenty boys, of whom there were none free. In 1809 there was no 
house at Downpatrick. and no free scholars. In 1824 the two diocesan schools 
were united into one district school, and the Grand Jury of the county Uowo 
presented £1,00(1 shortly afterwards, for building the schoolhouse. We found 
at the time of our inquiry that there were no free pupib, and that the master 
conducted nil the business and kept no assistant. 

Our Assistant Commissioner sutisequently inspected the school, and reports it I 
as not iu a satisfactory condition. Although a spacious schoolhouse ha.s been 
built at considerable expense to the county, no benefit results except to those 
who dwell in the immediate neighbourhood of the school, as the master does 
not take boarders. The number of pupils on the roll is twenty-three, and 
the few present, who wore examined by our Assistant Commissioner, proved 
generally backward, their deficiency being ]>eculiarly manifest in the most 
elementary branches of education. 

Where a schoolhouse like this, suited for the reception of boarders, has been 
erected at the public expense, it ought not to be left optional with the master 
to take boarders or not; and we think that the Commissioners of Education 
ought to inrjuire into the cause of there being no boarders in tlie school at present. 

We noticed with disapprobation the fact that there were no free pupils in 
the school at the time of our inquiry, and only one at the time of our Assistant 
Commissioner's inspection; thougli the county contributed so liberally to build 
the schoolhouse. 
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DiTNOAKVAN DiocESAN Free School, Countff fif JVater/ord, for the Dioceses of 

Wuterfoi'd and Lmnore. 

In 1824 Duiii^arvan was ai>pointr'd as the site of a district school for the two 
dioceses of NVatorfonl ami J.ismore. It does not appear that, either before tlieir 
union or subsequently*, either of these eudoivments was in operation, or that any 
ficliooUiouse was provided by tlie county. 

We arc of opinion tliat this endowment, at present amounting to X83 is. Gd., 
sliould not be allowed to remain longer dormant. The most effectual way of 
bringing it into operation would, we believe, be to unite it with the endowment 
of £D2 6.V. 2d. for the Dioceses of Cashel and Endy, and to form an efficient 
school at Waterford, where the endowment of tlie Grammar School has been 
curtailed by the Corporation, and is in danger of further diminution. 



Diocesan Freb 
Sonoots. 



Elphin Diocesan Free School, Counh/ lioscommon^ for the Diocese of ElpkiiK 

We visited and received evidence as to the state of this school. In 1788 the Et. 7336. 
house was in good repair, but there were no pupils. la 1809 thiTe were thirty- Doc. Ev. vol. ii. 
one pupils, of whom twenty-lwo were day scholars, and seven of them free. The P' '^^^' 
Report of the Commissioners of Irish Kdiication Inquiry, ISiMS, mentions the Com. Ir. Ed. Inq. 
number of boys as nineteen, of whom ten were Prote.stants, and nine Koman 2ml Rep. p. 1301. 
Catholics. In 1S31 it is stated that there were eleven free pupils; but at the 
time of our inquiry there were no free pupils. The hoarders are seventeen 
in number, all Protestants, and the day scholars thirteen in number, all Homan 
Catholics. Thus the principle of the foundation ha.s been long cairied out in 

' this school, so far as regards the attendance of persons of different religious 
persuasions. 

In 1S44 the Grand .Jury of the County of Uoscommou made a liberal present- Ev. 7436. 

[jnent for the repairs of the school; but the master complained to us that Ev. 7345. 
although the schoolhouse was in a ruinous state, the Grand Jury had recently 

Irejected a presentment for repairs. Mr. Kelly, a magistrate of the county, stated Er. 7441, 

Itluit the grounds of tlie rejection were that no free pupils were admitted. 

The master stated that there were no free pupils, and that ho did not consider Ev. 7387. 
himself imder any obligation to r*^ceive them; that he had received no instruc- 
tions from the Cumnnssioners of Education to such an eHi^et; that the school 
vius not inspected, and that there was no interference whatever with regard to the 
management of the school except an annual return required by the Commissioners 

I of Education. 

Mr. Kelly stated that he thought the Grand Jury would he willing to make a Ev. 7443. 

I presentment for repairs if a moderate number of free pupils received the benefits 

lof the institution; so that in this case the state of the school, with respect to 
repairs, would seem to arise, not from the illiherality of the Grand Jury, but 
from an omission on the part of the Commissioners of Education to make known 
to the master and to those interested in deriving advantages from the school, its 
real constitution with respect to free pupils, as defined by themselves in 1831. 

Our Assistant Commissioner, who inspected the school, reports very unfavour- Tablo^ vol iii. p. 
ably of the state of instruction. In classics and science, and everything else ^^^* 
except writing from dictation, the pupils were very backward. Hut, while 
he finds fault with the state of instruction, he gives the master credit for the care 
and attention bestowed on the material wants and comforts of the jmpils. 

The salary of the master at Elphin at present amounts to only i73 \Qs. IW., 
and the Hodgson endowment has recently been withdrawn from the school. 
We think that ttie emoluments might be raised to a suitable amount by the 
addition of the endowment for the adjoining dioceses of Clonfert and Kilmac- 
duagh, which now amounts to £36 18^. 5^/., and has not been brought into 
operation. 

LmsRicK Diocesan Fkee School, County of Limericky for Dioceses of Limerick, 

KUlaloe, and KUfenora. 

Our attention was ilirected to the st^ite of the diocesan school of Limerick by Ev. 2339, 2682. 
the Mayor of Limerick, and also by Mr. Vandeleur, the chairman of a committee 
appointed by the Grand Jurv lo inquire into the school. They complaiQed 
that the conditions on which the Grand Juries had made a presentment for the 
building of the schoolhouse had not been complied with. 
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It appears that there had been a school at Limerick in 1788, with a house in 
bad condition ; there wore then twciity-six boys, \n\i none free. There was 
at the same time a school at Killaloe. with nineteen boys, of wiiom two were 
free, but no schoolhouse. In 1809 there was no available schoolhouse at 
Liniericlv. the old one lieing in ruins; but there was a schoolhouse with a garden 
at Kilhiloe, and twenty-eight boys, but no free strholars. 

The Grand Juries of the county and city of Limerick were the first to exercise 
the enlarged powers conferred on them in 1813 to present for schoolhouses; and 
they began to create a fund for the purpose in 181 (». This fund amounted to 
the sura of about £1,640 in 1823; but by a singular defect in the Inw the 
greater j>art of it was allowed to remain ibr many years in the hands of the 
Treasurer of tlie county of Limerick, interest free, and without any special 
security. The Commissioners of Education complained in their annual reports, 
that they were unable to obtain possession of the money, and they seem to have 
been equally unable to Induce the Ciovernment to increase their powers so far as 
to enable them to compel the lodgment of the money, as in the case of other 
endowments entrusted to their care. In 1837, the money was at length lianded 
over to a committee of management for the building of the schoolhouse. Thus, 
in the application, under an Act of Tariiament, of public funds to a public trust, 
by two public bodies, an interval of up\\ards of twenty years was sutferod to 
elapse, without, apparently, any power being vested in a competent authority 
to prevent the evils of delay, or possible misappropriation. 

The order for the payment of the money presented was finally made in con- 
sequence of a report of the Committee of Managenifnt, from which it appeared 
that the Lord Lieutenant, the Commissioners of Education, and the Rev, Mr. 
Hogg, the master of the school at the time of our inquiry, had ado])ted the rules 
and regulations proposed by former Grand Juries as tlu^ conditions on which the 
schoolhouse was to be built at the expense of the county. Those provided for 
'*the education of twenty free scholars, without religioiis distinction," on the 
nomination of tiic Grand Jury. It was showu, however, by the llev. Mr. Hogg, 
that the trustees appointed by the Grand Jury never exercised the right of 
nomination, to witich they apparently attached so much importance. Mr. 
Vandeleur stated that it had ceased to be generally known that such a right of 
nomination existed. Complaining of the general want of education in Limerick, 
he had been told of the diocesan school ; and on reference to the <irand Jury 
books he had discovered the privilege of nominating free pupils, which many of 
the gentlemen of the Grau'l Jury had not previously been aware of. The master 
further denied the right of any one to nominate free pupils, exct-pt the Grand 
Jury. This denial on his part is remarkable, as ho was appointed only a few- 
years after the Commissioners of Education had published a circular addressed 
to the masters, stating, that they were bound to receive the children of residents 
free; a circular which ought to have been communicated to new masters as well 
as to those in office in 1830. 

The Grand Jury complained of the small numbor of scholars educated. Wo 
found only five present in a school where there had been as many as seventy- 
four in 1838. One of our Commission examined the boys, and found the state 
of education extremely deficient. The school, it appeared, was subject to no 
inspection. We examined witnesses with respect to the causes of the decline 
of the school, and wo came to the conclusion that the master, in his present 
infirm state of health, was not likely to restore it to the state of efficiency in 
which he had kept it when he was a younger and more active man. A year subse- 
quently to our visit, the school was inspected by our Assistant Commissioner, who 
found it in a \Qry unsatisfactory state. There was then but one pupil under 
instruction. 

The master has since resigned, on being appointed to a living in the diocese of 
Limerick, and a new master has been appointed. 

We received a memorial from the bishop and clergy of the Dioceses of Killaloe 
and Kilfenora, which was not before us when our court was held at Limerick. 
The memorial states, that formerly there was a diocesan school efliciently con- 
ducted at Killaloe, in the county of Clare, but that it had since been annexed to tho 
Limerick district school, to the support of which the contributions of Killaloe and 
Kilfenora, £75 a year, are now applied, while the clergy of those dioceses receive 
uo benefit from it. The memorial then suggests, that on the next vacancy 
of the mastership of the Limerick school, this sum of £75 should be transferre<l to 
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ft school in the diocese of Killaloc and Kilfonora, for the purpose of nssisting 
the poorer clerpy in educating their chiMren l»y the estabiisliment of scholar- 
ships, or the enilowincnt of exhibitions in 'J'rinity College, or in any other way 
that might he approved of. The memorial also suggested th:it the only endowed 
school now in the diocesfs of Killaloe and Kllfenora, ninnely, that under the 
Board of Erasmus Smith, at Ennis, should be made to aid in promoting the ohject 
of the memorial, the benefit of the sons of the clergy of Killaloc and Kilf.nora. 

Although the Commissioners of Kduoatiun. with the consent of the Lord 
Lieutenant, have full power to disunite the dioceses and appoint masters for 
each, they have no power to make any other application of the funds of the en- 
dowment, such as that suggested by the memorial ; and we think that the proposal 
to convert the diocesan school endowjnent, whicli is not exclusive, into exhibitions 
attached to an exclusive trust like that uf the Krasmus Smith foundation, is one 
that ouglit not to be acceded to. 

We do not recognize that the payment of the diocesan school tax by the 
clergy gfives tliera clajins to direct benefits from the schools in j)riority to other 
inhabitants, as the tax was intended to be a charge on their income for the 
benefit of tlie inhabitants of tho district generally. 

The circumstances disclosed in our investigation of this case indicate most 
plainly the need of subjecting the diocesan schools to a proper system of super- 
intendence and control. 

They also manifest the expediency of establishing a system of retiring allow- 
ances for schoolmasters disabled by age or intirmity, after long and efficient 
service. They furtliershow the necessity of an authoritative and i)ublic definition 
of the right of admission of free scholars in free schools. 

Owing to the neglect of these princi[des of school management the Limerick 
Diocesan School has for years given rise to loud coniplaints^the better founded 
hccause the liberality of the Grand Juries had provided a most commodious and 
substantial sehoolhouse. 
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LoNDOxpERRY DiocEaAN Free SfiiooL, commuTily called Foyle College, 
Countj/ of LohdoniIern/,for Diocese ofJJerrt/. 

The Londonderry School is the best endowed of the diocesan schools, as con- 
siderable endowments from the Irish Society are attached to it. In 17S8 there 
were forty-one boys in the school, of whom six were free. In 18(K9 there were 
forty-eight, of whom three were free. 

In lHi)9, an Act of Parliament was passed, in which it was recited, that the 49 Geo. III. e. inT 
endowment of the school was too small for the exigencies of the public, that (I*- ^•) 
the site was unsuitable, and that the Corporation of Londonderry had resolved to 
pronde a fund for the establishment of such a seminary as was required. It was 
then provided that the Bishop of Derry, and the Dean and Chapter, should he 
[trustees of the school, and empowered to sell the old site and buildings, and take 
conveyance of any property for the school notwithstanding the statutes of mort- 
main. The Jiisliop was also empowered to grant a new site of part of the 
see lands in a suitable situation. Under this Act the present handsome and 
commodious schoolliouse was built in 1S14, at an expense of about £13.(10() 
by means of subscriptions from the Bishop, the Lonvlon Companies, the Irish 
Society, and the Grand Jury of the county of Londonderry. 

The annual subscriptions, formerly given by the Corporation of Derry and the 
London Couij)anies. with the exception of the Mercers' Comjiany, which still 
pays £50, have been withdrawn; and the only other endowments arc £nO from 
the Bishop, £430 Irom the Irish Society, and £40 from the Clergy. The 
endowment is much lar;j;cr than that of any other diouesan school, and it is the 
only diocesan school winch has exhibitions attached to it. In 1846 the Irish Ev., 10703. 
Society increased their subscriptions from £140 to £ii80, and in 18i>t2 their 
payments, including the exhibitions, amounted to £430. 

By the Acts of Farliament by which the school building was erected, twenty .ta 
free pupils were to he named by the Irish Society. The power of nomination 40 
is exercised by their agent, Mr. Greene, from whose evidence it appears that the (f" 
selection is left absolutely to him without any instructions from the Society, or '^' 
even a copy of the Acts of Parliament to direct bis conduct. No provision seems 
to have been made declaring or limiting the general right of the residents of the 
diocese to obtain free education in the school. 
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DtoonAv Phhb The school is placed by the Acts of Parliament under the visitation of the 
^^^^^* Archbishop of Armagh \ and there are special j^rovisions for the making of by- 
49 Geo HL c, 59 laws, and x\vi fiitiiro regulation of the school. 
(L. p.) ' ' It mny be considered, therefore, as a local endowment with winch the diocesan 
endowment has been incorporated, rather (lian as an ordinary diocesan school. 
The advantages which it enjoys seem to be evidenced by its state, for the Com- 
missioners of 1827 report it as being then one of the best conducted and most 
useful diocesan schools in Ireland. 

Our Assistant Commissioner who inspected this school, makes a very detailed 
report with respect to its endowment, which is given in the Appendix to our 
Report. 

We visited the school, and were satisfied with the state of instruction. 
'The master appears to have been successful in his endeavours to combine 
what is called an English or commercial education with a system of instruction 
fitting pupils to enter a University. In particular, we may notice that this was 
almost the only school in which we found navigation carefully taught. The 
domestic arrangements were marked by neatness and order. The striking; 
contrast which exists between the satisfactory state of this school and the ineffi- 
cient condition of other institutions of the same class suggests an inquiry as to 
the causes which have produced this result. We conceive that the most operative 
amongst them is the liberality of the endowment in Derry, which enables the 
prinoii)al master to engage the assistance of competent ushers in ditterent 
departments and generally to keep the organization of the school up to a 
respectable standard, lie stated before us in evidence that without the help of 
the endowment he would be unable to maintain the school in its present state 
of efficiency. 

LouGUREA Djocesan Free School, Couvty ofGalwayyfw the Dioceses of Clonferi 

and K Unwed uagh. 

Com. Ir. Ed. Inq, This district school was established in 1824 for the dioceses of Clonfert and 
Cth Report, 1627. Kilniacduatjh ; but no sclioolhuuse was provided by the county, and it does not 

appear tliat^ any master was ever appointed. 

As the present endowment of this school is only £36 18.v. hd., we think it Is 

insufficient for a school here ; and we recommend that it be united with the 

Elphin endowment for a district school at Elphin. 

Mallow Diocesan Free School, County of Cork, for Diocese of Cloyne., 

Doc. Ey. vol ii. In 1788 there were no pupils in this school ; in 1809-10, there were thirty 
P* ^^'^' pupils. In 1824 the school was united with those of Cork and Koss into one 

district school. In 1837, the dioceses were disunited and a separate school 
established at Mallow for the iMocese of Cloync. The mastership of the school 
became vacant before IS.'iO and remained so until September, 1857, when the 
Lord Lieutenant appointed a master who has opened the school. ' 

The size of the town of Mallow, and its position in connexion with the railway 
communication of the south of Ireland, marks it out as well suited for a diocesan 
school. 

MoxAGUAN Diocesan Free School, Comity of Monaghan^ for Diocmes of Clogher^ 

Kihnore^ fztid Rapkoo. 

The Commissioners of 1 788 report that the school-room at Monaghan had neither 
floor nor ceiling, but that there were twenty-three day scholars. In the Report of 
1810 it is mentioned that a schoolhouse had been commenced twelve years before, 
but was not finii?hed : but by the recovery, in 1821, of the arrears of a bequest 
Corns. Eduo. Bep. (a mismanaged charity), and with the aid of a presentment from the Grand .lury 
^^'''^ in 1825, the requisite funds were raised for building a very suitable schoolhouse.' 

The endowments froin the dioceses of Uaphoc and Kilmorc, where no diocesan 
schools appear ever to have existed, were united witli that of Clogher by the Lord 
Lieutenant and Council, in 1824, and the endowment was raised to the very 
adequate amount of £130 (Irish). This salary, with the addition of £20 a-year 
for a mathematical master from the Cairues endowment, along with a house and 
three acres of good land, made Monaghan one of the best endowed diocesan schools 
in Ireland. The school, however, seems never to have given satisfaction to the 
inhabitants; and it was made the subject of a special \isitation by the Commis- 
sioners of Education in 184!). 
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The visitors state in their report that they ha<l found general dissatisfaction DiocwAir Fbh 
prevailing in the neighbourhood res{ie<-tiiig the school, Iiut that no [tersons were ScaooLa. 

willing to give evidence on the subject ; that the school was well situated, and was 

kept in good repair hy the master, as the Grand Jury would not present for the 
puq)0se; that the sdiool was not in a prosperous condition, (hough the local circum- 
stances seem peculiarly favourable to such an establishment. Tliejr also reported, 
that its success rested, in a great measure, on the master's extreme unpo))uhirity; 
that the school had not been visited, by order of the Commissioners of Kducation, 
during his time, and that their inspection gave them an unfavouraliie impression 
of his habits of business, and of the arrangement between him and the assistant 
master. They recommended that a definite system of rules and discipline should 
be established for the masters by the Board ; and that annual visitors, appointed 
bj the Board, should, at stated periods, report on the condition of the school. 

We found an equal disinclination to give evidence; but it was manifest that 
the school did not give satisfaction. 

The master being examined by us, as to the cause of the failure of the school, Ev. 9021. 
complained that he had not been able to gain the confidence of the clergy, and 
that Lord liossmore, without assigning any reason, had withheld for several 
years the endowment of £'20 for the mathematical master. 

He also dented that any one had a right to present free pupils, though he Er. 9006- 
admitted some of his own selection ; yet the date of Ids appointment shows that 
lie was in otTice at the time when circulars on this subject were sent, as before 
noticed, to all the diocesan schoolmasters. 

The re[>ort of our Assistant Commissioner who inspected this school is most Tables, vol. iii, p. 
unfavourable. Ho found but ten pupils present out of seventeen on the roll. 633- 
Two pupils \Nho were said to be learning mathematics were absent. Those 
present were examined in Latin and French grammar, writing from dictation, 
and a few other subjects, and acquitted themselves badly throughout. 

As the result of our inquiry, we think that a fH'ima facie case of unfitness of 
the master is made out, and we recommend that, as he holds his appointment 
during the pleasure of the Crown, such proceedings should Le taken as would 
enable the Lord Lieutenant to decide whether he ought in this case to exercise 
his power of superseding the master. 

Mdllingar Diocesan Free School, County of WesimeaUt^ for the Dioceses of 

Mcalh and Ardagfi, 

Mullingar diocesan school was founded in 1624 in the county town of West- 
meath, in place of two diocesan schools that had previously existed in the county 
towns of Meath and Longfonl. 'I'he Commissioners of Education sold the sites 
at these latter places, and thereby created a fund of £380 for building a school- Ev. 13128, 
house at Mullingar; but they seem to have had no unrlcrtaking from the Grand 
Jiu-y of the county of Wcstmcath to build a schoolhouse tiiere. In their earlier 
reports they make frequent complaints of being unable to indutre the Grand Jury 
to make a presentment for the purpose. There is, consequently, no schoolhouse 
now for the district 

Tiie union of the diocesan school endowments of Mcath and Ardagh was 
sallowed to continue, notwithstanding the report of the Commissioners of Kdu- 
cation Inquiry in li?27, in favour of the continuance of the school at Longford, 
where the attendance ibr a single diocese, and with a smaller endowment, was 
greater than it has ever been for both dioceses at Mullingar. 

It appeared iu evidence before us that the school was not in operation so far Ev. 13148-9. 
as the education of pupils was concerned. In 1841 there were ten, but at the 
time of our visit we found tl.e school empty. In answer to our imjuiries respect- 
ing the right of admission of free pupils, the master stated that he was left Ev. 13189 e^.jej. 
entirely to his own discretion by the Commissioners of Education as to receiving 
them or not. Jn addition to what canic before us in evidence, we received 
other complaints about this school. «hich show that the public derive no advan- Ev. vol. ii. p. 301. 
tage whatever from the endowment, atui that there has licen no interference 
on the part of the Commissioners, althoitgh the annual returns furnished by the 
master indicated to them the state of the school. This shows the importance of Com. Ir. Ed. Inq. 5 
the recommemlation of the Commissioners of 1827, that "the Board of Educa- ^^op. 1827, p. 22, 
tion should appoint an Inspector annually to visit the diocesan schools, and 
re|)ort their state to the lioard, and that the Board should give their directions 
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generally with respect to the system of instruction and tlie regulations to be 
observed." " That every diocesan school should be subjected to their visitation, 
as well as to that of the several bishops, and that the masters should be liable 
to be removed by the authority of the Board, if circumstances should require it." 

Our Assistant Commissioner, who inspected the school at a subsequent period, 
found the nnnibor of pupils in attendauce but three, and the proficiency of these 
far below that of hoys in an average National school. | 

We think that the state of tliis school aftords a yrWwa /r/fiV proof of unfitness L 
in the master, and tliat an inquiry should be at once held for tlie purpose ofj 
determining whether the office of master ought to be vacated. 



V. 13007. 

Doc Kr. rol. ii. 
p. 368. 

Ev. 13915-lS. 
Ev. 13924. 

Ev. 13D08, 13021 
V.r 1393G. 
Ev. 13963. 



Er.139 30-13919. 



Ev. 13978-11002. 
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Naas Diocesan Free School, County of Kildare, for the Diocese of KUffarc. 

We received evidence with regard to the diocesan school of Kihlare, and 
visited the schoul winch is held at Naas. In 1788 thore were no pupils; in 
1809-10 there were twenty ; and in 1821, eighteen. The Conmiissi oners of 1827 ' 
stated that the Grand Jury of the county of Kildare had recently presented £500 
for the repairs of the school. A further presentment for repairs was made 
within the last few years. There were no free scholars in 1835, neither had 
any been received for five ^cars prior to 1854. At the time of onr visit the 
master returned one free pupil. lie had only eleven pupils, of whom six were his 
own children Though there were as many as ten boarders in 1809-10, the 
|ircsent master has had no boarders since 1844. The master stated that he did 
not consider himself bound to receive free pupils; a respectable inhabitant of 
the town deposed before us. that a successful school would be secured if arrange- 
ments were made for the admission of some free pupils. The master accounted 
for the state of his school, as to the small number of day boys, by the withdrawal 
of the Roman Catholic pupils ; and this, although the ^Scriptures were not read 
in the school each day until after the Roman Catholics had leit. The number 
of Roman Catholics in attendance at the school has varied at different periods 
from three to fifteen. The chairman of the Town Conmiissioners, a Roman 
Catholic, was examined before us, and he stated that when he was a pupil at 
the school many years before, he liad been obliged to read " what he considered 
the unauthorized version of the iScriptures ;'* that, although this rule had been 
altered, Roman Catholics now objected to send their children, as the school wjis 
taught exclusively l»y a Protestant teacher ; but that they would have no 
objection to send their children to the diocesan school if one of the teachers, 
even an assistant, was a Roman Catholic. 

Our Assistant Connnissioner reports favourably of this school so far as the 
state of instruction is concerned. The attendance was small, the number on the 
roll being but thirteen, all of them members of the United Church. 
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RossCARBKRV Dioc'R3AN Free School. Cottnfi/ of Cork, for the Diocese of Jioss. 

In 1788 there was no schoolhouse, and no pupils at Ross thouph the master 
received the endowment. In 1809-10 the master received the endowment, and 
had but one pupil. Tn 18'J4 tlie endowment of Ross was united with that of 
Cork and Cloyne by the Commissioners of Education ; but the schools were sub- 
sequently disunited in 1887, and the contributions of the dioceses appropriated to 
separate masters fur each. The scliool now appears to be in an efficient state. 
Our Assistant Commissioner gives a very favourable report of it. 

The mastership of this sthoul has been filled u[> since the commencement of our 
proceeding's. Me find that though the appointment fell vacant in March, lHo4, 
it was not filled up until after January, 1«55. The gentleman then appointed 
is a layman. 



r>bc. Et. vol. ii. 
p. 307. 



Thchles Diocesan Fuee School, Coutify of Tippei-artf, for iJke Dioceses of Cashel 

ami J'Jm/t/. 

This district school was established in 1824 for the dioceses of Cashel and Emly. 
In 1788 the diocese of Cashel ai»p.ars to have had a school, but the house was 
in ruins, and the master had been dispossessed both of it and of the half acre 
of land attached thereto. There were at that time, however, twenty-seven boys 
in the school. In 1809-10 the number had fallen to sixteen. In 1813 the 
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school was vacant, and so continued until the removal of the endowment to Diocuan Fbeb 
Thurles in 1824. As to Einly, there is no evidence that the endowment was Schools. 
ever in operation. There has been no appointment to the united diocese. „ , 7", 

We are of opinion that this endowment should not be allowed to remain any g R^jp. p. u. "** 
longer dormant, and that it should be united with that for the dioceses of 
Waterford and Lismore, to form an efficient school at Waterford. 

Tkalee Diocesan Free School, County of Kerry ^ for the Dioceses of Ardfert and 

Ayhadoe. 

We held a court at Tralee, the site appointed in 1824 for the district school 
of Ardfert and Aghadoe. It appears that there was no school in either of these Doc. Ev. vol. ii. 
dioceses in 1788. There was one for the diocese of Ardfert, in 1809, at Castle P- 368. 
Island, but it had ceased to exist for several years before the iceportof 1827. It 
is there stated that, so far as could be ascertained, no diocesan school ever 
existed in Aghadoe. The Grand Jury of tlie County of Kerry, as we have Tirf^ p. 29, jk/mvi. 
already noticed, had, in several years before 1830, presented sums amounting to 
£700 for the purpose of building a district diocesan school at Tralee ; but they Com. EJ. Rep. 
re-presented the money for other purposes. No appointment having been made 1830. 
to the school by the Lord Lieutenant, it has been allowed to remain vacant until 
the present time. 

Tralee is a town containing about ten thousand inhabitants, and is one of the 
most prosperous of its size in the south of Ireland. It is, therefore, well suited 
as a site for a diocesan school, and we recommend that the vacant mastership 
be at once filled up. 

TuAM Diocesan Free Scfiool, County ofGahoay, for the Diocese of Tuam, 

In 1788 the dioces«in schoolhouse was not habitable; the number of boys Doc. Ev. vol. ii. 
was twenty-nine, of whom ten were free. In 1800 there were twenty-four P- 368. 
boys. The schoolhouse ultimately was pulled down and the site sold, and the 
funds, amounting to £558, Government stock, still remain vested in the Com- Ev. G0G4. 
missioners of Education, for the purpose of building a new house. 

There was a difficulty at first in obtaining a site from the proprietor, and 
afterwards the Grand Jury Avcre unwilling to present the requisite funds. 
We received a complaint irom Dean Plunkct, which was read at our public Ev. 60G3. 
court, stating that the clergy of the diocese did not. and could not, derive the 
slightest benefit from the school. It appeared by Dr. Kyle*s return that the 
number of boys had decreased to two in 1852. There were five in 1854, 
of whom none ^\e^e boarders or free pupils. As the master did not attend 
before us at our public Court, held in Galway, there was no opportunity of 
investigating the matter ; and his death shortly afterwards prevented the inspec- 
tion of the school by our Assistant Commissioner, the new master not having 
been appointed until after the county had been inspected. 

On our addressing some inquiries to the succeeding master, we learned that 
he had resigned, having been appointed to a foreign chaplaincy. We did not 
ascertain that he had ever brought the school into operation. 

The Commissioners of Education and the Lord Lieutenant, by warrant, dated 
29th September, 1857, united the dioceses of Killala and Achonry "with Tuam, and 
the Lord Lieutenant has appointed a master to the new school. 

By warrant of the Privy Council, dated 3rd October, 1857, the salary is fixed 
at £120 : £70 being payable by Tuam ; £35 by Killala ; and £15 by Achonry. 

Wexford Diocesan Free School, County of Wcdjord, for the Diocese of Ferns. 

In 1788, the school for the diocese of Ferns was held at Enniscorthy, but no Doc. Ev. vol. ii. 
building was provided for the endowment. In 1809. the school had been moved P- 3G8. 
to the vicinity of Wexford, where it was then held in a new house, the number of 
boys amounting to fifty. No evidence was given as to the Wexford school at 
our public Court. 

The school was inspected by one of our Assistant Conunissioners, who reports TableB, vol. iii. pp. 
favourably both as to the state of instruction and the attendance. The number 242, 249. 
on the roll is forty-nine, of whom forty-three are members of the United Church, 
and six Roman Catholics. 

It is observable that the master of this school is a lavnian. 

Our Assistant Commissioner reports that the diocesan schoolhouse is in such 
a bad state of repair as makes it dangerous to the inmates, ^\'e have already, 
in the case of Carlow school, made a sii;:gcslion that repairs of all diocesan 
schools built by the Grand Jury should be executed by the Board of Public 
Works, and that the cost when certified should be a compulsory presentment. 
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WicKLOw Diocesan Free School, Oww/y of JVicktotr, f'r ike Dioceses of Dnhlin 

and Glmddagh, 

There does not appear to have been a diocesan scliool for the diocese of Glan-" 
dalagh before XH'IA, when one was established for the united dioceses of Dublin 
and Glandalagh. 'I'he Grand Jury for the county of Wicklow refused to present 
any niouoy for the l)uilding of a diocesan schoolhouse, and since 1834 when the 
first master died, who had been afipointcd by the Archbishop of Dublin, and 
who held the school in connexion with the Wicklow Free School, the school 
has been allowed to remain vacant. There ha<i been a diocesan school in Dublin 
78», for the diocese of Dublin alone, attended at that time by ten boys; there 
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were none in 1809-10 ; and none up to 1824, when the diocese was united with 

that of Glandaiag^h. 

Ity warrant of the Commissioners of Education and the Lord Lieutenant, 
dated (ith Mav, Is23, the dioceses of Dublin and Glandalagh were doclai 
united into one district for school purposes. The proportion of the salary pay- 
able by each diocese was fixed by the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council, by 
warrant, dated I'Hth February, 1824, at £.i5 for Dublin, and £45 for Glandalagh, 
on the recommendation of the Commissioners of Education, they a^iopliiig the. 
suggestion of Archbishop Alagee. The Archbishop subsequently ajipointed^ 
Mr. Corcoran to the mastership of the school, and applotted the salary fixed by 
the Privy Council on the clergy of the two dioceses, adopting & ditfereiU scale of, 
taxation for each diocese, viz.: — three shillings and one penny in the £1, on tht 
value of benefices, in Dublin, and seven shillings on that of those in Glandala.;h. 

The school, when in existence at Wicklow, does not appear to have been a, 
large one, as there were only five or six boys in 1827, and from 1831 to 18odJ 
not more than fifteen. It appears strange that the mastership should have been 
left vacant for a period of upwards of twenty years, and that no effort shoulc" 
have been maile by the Comnnssioners of Education to have the appointment 
filled up. It was proved in evidence before us, that there was no classical 
school in the town, and that the want of such an institution was mud 
felt. The clergyman of the place stateil that a classical school, if establishe 
there, would succeed; and an intelligent merchant complained that he was' 
obliged to send one son to Chester, and other cliildrcn to Holland fureducatior 
and that his was not a peculiar case. 

In September, 1857, the Lord Lieutenant appointed a master to the Wicklow 
School. 

The right of alternate a[>pointment to the district school of tho united dioceses 
which appeared to be vested in His Excellently, was disputed by the Archbishttp 
of Dublin, on the-grounds that, although in 1823 and 1824 the dioceses of 
Dublin and Glandalagh were considered distinct, yet, that at the time of the 
passing of the Act of Elizabeth, and for years previously, they were really 
only one; that the words of the Act of Eliv-^beth implied, that the Archbishop 
of Dublin had but one diocese, and could therefore only have meant the incoi 
porated diocese of Dublin and Glandalagh. It was also argued, that even^ 
assuming Glaiulalagh and Dublin to have bcf^n separate dioceses at the time of^ 
the Act of Elizabeth, yet, that Glandalagh bting a diocese of the Archbishop 
Dublin, it would have fallen within the exceptions of the Act. and its patroni»g 
passed to the Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Law Officers of the Crown having expressed their opinion against the 
right of His Excellency to appoint, and the Archbishop having made nc 
appointment, the school may be considered as again viicant. 

Concluding Observations on the Diocesan Free Schools. 

Our Assistant Commissioners, in their general reports, notice the diocesan 
schools. Mr. Crawford tUrect^ attention to the bad state of repair of one of the 
two diocesan schoolhouses iu his district, and suggests that, as the Grand JurjT 
has refused to present for repairs, power should be given to charge the endow- 
ment with the cost of them. 

We think that the suggestion wc have already made, viz. : — -that where the 
sehoolhonse h;ts once been erected by the Grand Jury, the presentment for 
necessary rei)airs should afterwards be compulsory, is a more satisfactory way of 
providing for the maintenance of the schoolhouses, 

Mr. Crawford observes that none uf the four schools in his district answer 
description of free schools. 
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In connexion with the Limerick school, he suggests the importance of a Dioobsah Fbeb 
proper system of selecting the masters, of removing them in case of inefficiency, Schools. 
and of providing superannuation. 

Mr. Abraham reports with regard to the diocesan schools of Mullingar, Mon- Appendix, p. 6. 
aghan, Tuam, and Elphin, that, m their present state, they are absolutely useless. 

Dr. M'Blain states that the appointment of a Protestant clergyman as master, Ibid. p. 9. 
without a Roman Catholic as assistant, had the effect of preventing Roman 
Catholics from attending the diocesan school of Naas. In the case of Carlow 
he notices the want of success of the present master in a town well suited for 
a diocesan school. He also complains of the want of any inspection or visitation, 
and the want of any adequate control exercised over the teachers. 

Mr. Pennefather, in connexion with the Downi)atrick school, remarks upon the Ibid. p. 13. 
need of an assistant master, and the want of any provision for superannuating the 
head master. He also })oints out that, as the presentment for repairs is not 
compulsory on the Grand Jury, the power of putting an end to the benefit of the 
school is placed in their hands. 

Dr. Ferguson observes that diocesan schools are practically without any species Ibid. p. 19. 
of supervision. 

It appears that out of twenty diocesan or district schools, there were at the 
time of our Assistant Commissioners' inspection seven not in operation ; only 
eight had houses suitable for the purpose ; as to only six of them did we receive 
favourable reports of the state of instruction. Against four we have received 
public complaints as to their management ; three are. in fact, private schools for 
the benefit of the masters. No less than five of the nine masters examined before 
us denied the existence of any right to the admission of free pupils ; although this 
right had been, so recently as 1830, explained by the Commissioners of Education Ev. 21315. 
to all the masters under their control, in a general circular, and publicly announced 
by them in their annual report laid before Parliament in 1831. The number of 
vacant schools is now five, of four of which the patronage is vested in the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

The Grand Juries of eight counties have either neglected, or refused, to make 
presentments for the building or repairs of the schoolhouses ; but in five counties 
liberal sums of money have been granted by Grand Juries for the erection of 
schoolhouses within the last thirty years; and in two other counties recent 
presentments have been made for repairs. In one county the money pre- 
sented for the building was, in 1830, re-i)resented for the general purposes of 
the county, in consequence of the Lord Lieutenant not having appointed a 
master. One of the remaining counties has been provided with a schoolhouse 
for many years. Under existing arrangements, there are no sites for diocesan 
schools within the bounds of sixteen counties. 

We have shown that no effort was made to raise the salaries from the reign 
of Queen Klizabeth until 1824, and that the masterships of nearly one-third 
of the schools in the patronage of the Lord Lieutenant, were at all times left 
vacant; that whilst inquiries have been instituted, at various periods, into the 
state of these schools, and whilst legislative measures designed to promote the suc- 
cessful working of the system have been passed ; yet, the suggestions and appli- 
cations of the Commissioners of Education, and many of the recommendations of 
the various Commissions and Committees of the House of Commons, were not 
adopted. 

The Commissioners of Education neglected these schools from 1813, when 
they were appointed, until their attention was called to them in 1820 by the 
Executive Government. In 1823 they devised a general plan for their manage- 
ment; from year to year they urged on the Grand Juries the building of 
schoolhouses, and on the Lord Lieutenant the necessity of appointing masters 
to the various vacant schools ; and they apprized the masters and the public of 
the constitution of these schools, both as to the right of free admission and as 
to their being open to persons of all religious persuasions. Since 1833, it does 
not appear that they have taken any step to check the increasing decay and 
inefficiency of these institutions. 

The failure of these schools may be ascribed in a great measiure to the divided 
responsibility which was cast upon various parties, each of whom was only 
partially invested with the power required to secure their government and 
support ; and this defect was not corrected by the formation of the permanent 
Board of Commissioners in 1813. 

Another inherent detect in their constitution interftftred with the prosperity of 
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D100E3AN Fkeh these schools. The right of all persons resident in the district to provide for 

b oHooL s. jjjgjj. children a classical education free of expense, by admission to these schools, 

not being conceded by the masters, it was reduced to a perfect nullity, or else 

the admission of free pupils became a matter of patronage in the master's hands. 

We are of opinion that the diocesan schools are, by their constitution, essen- 
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tiallj non-exclusive ; they are not intended for pupils of any religious persuasion Diooebak Fbeb 

in particular, and the master has no power to compel all "the pupils to receive Schoou. 

rehgious instruction in his own tenets. We recommend, therefore, that these 

schools should be placed under the proposed Board of Commissioners of Endowed Vide p. 245 infra. 
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EXnOTrED SCHOOl-S, IRELAND, COMillSSION. 

DiocssAD Febk The right of free admission, being imliinited, has been practically nullified. Wc 
ScnooLs. recommend that a minimum number ol' free [4aces should be fixed, with power 
^""^ for tlie Commissioners of Endowed Schools, on the appointment of any new 

master, to increase the number ; that some of the free places should be open 
under the regulatiuns of the Commissioners to chihiren w-hose domestic circum- 
stances arc very limited ; that not less than half the free places should be 
awarded by examination amongst the sons of inhabitants of the district to which 
the school belongs, and Jn default of such candidates, to other boys; that free 
places should be held only upon condition of good conduct and progress in the 
school; and that the entire regulations respecting the free places should be 
confiiJcd to the proposed Board of Commissioners of Endowed Schools. 

Those Commissioners ought to have power to remove ma.sters for inefficiency 
as well as misconduct; and provision ought to be made for the retirement of 
masters becoming inefficient from old age. 

The practice now generally adopted, of appointing clergymen of the United 
Church as masters, appears to us to interfere with the success of the schnols as 
non-exclusive endowments. In the two schools in w hich we found laymen acting 
as masters, there was a good attendance of pupils of diftereut religious persuasions, 
and the state of instruction was satisfactory. 

We have already recommended, that where the Grand Juries build the 
schoolhouses, the presentment for repairs slioulii be imperative. We are of 
opinion, that the execution of the repairs should be entrusted to the Commis- 
sioners of I'ublic Works, and that the sum expended and certified by them» 
should be applottcd over the entire district to which the school belongs, even 
though extending into different counties. 

We have recommended visitations of the Monaghnn and the MuUingar diocesan 
schools for the purpose of determiniug wluthcr the office of master ought to be 
. vacated. 

We have recommended that the endowment of L<»ughrea diocesan school 
should bo united with that of Elphin ; and that the endowments for the dioceses 
of Cashel and Eralv should be united with those for Waterford and Lismore, for 
a school at W' atertord. 

We have also recommended, that inmicdiate appointments should be made by 
the Lord Lieutenant, to the school at Traice and the proposed school at Waterford. 

The present mode of paying the diocesan schoolmasters has been made fiie 
subject of many complaints. We therefore recommend that the collection of the 
sums payable by the clergy should be undertaken by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. We are also of opinion, that the sums applottdl should be collected in 
the case of the school b 'ing vacant, and sliould, as in the ease of other vacant 
endowments, be allowed to accumulate for the benefit of the foundation. 

We arc of opinion, that the diocesan schools should be subjected to a system 
of inspection under the proposed IJoard of Commissioners of luidowed Schools, 
and that the Board should have power to direct the course of instruction, and 
the immber of assistant masters to be employed. 

We are of opinion, lliat the vesting of the patronage, inspection, and govern- 
ment of these schools in the same Board, would contribute in a great degree to 
their efficiency. 

We would therefore recommend that the patronage of the diocesan schools^ 
now vested in the Lord Lieutenant, should be transferred to the proposed Board 
of Commissioners of Endowed Schools, This arrangement would not interfere 
with the patronage of such diocesan schools as are vested in the Archbi.shop of 
Armagh, the Archbishop of Dublin, and the Bishop of Meath, respectively. 
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1608. 

Vide p. 7, ntpnu 



1608. 



The Roval Free Schools, as already noticed, wore endowed by King James I. 
and King Charles I. 

Tho endowments are nine in nuniht-r, of which seven are in operation, and six 
-are grammar schools. The grammar schools are those at Armagh, lianaglier, 
Cavan, Dungannon, Enmskillen,and Uaphoe; the school at Carysfort is an English 
school. The endowments not in operation are those at Clogher and LondondL-rry, 

As already statetl. King James, in U>08 made an order in the Privy Council, 
that in the counties of Armagh, Tyrone, Londonderry, Fermanagh, Donegal, 
and Cavan, there should be appointed one free school at least for the education 
of youth in learning and religion; and on 2lst of July, lOOD, a commission was 
issued to the Lord Deputy and others, instructing them, among other things, 
that the parcels of land aliotted to the free schools in the several counties should be 
set out by mears and bounds, to the end that they may be passed as grants from 
the Crown. On the 30th of January, 1G12, the King wrote to the Lord Deputy, 1612. 
directing that the lands which had been assigned for the endowment of free Doc. Ev. vol ii. 
sehooK and with the stating and improving ot which for such purjiose the Arch- !*• ^^'* 
bishops and Bishops within whose several dioceses the said lands had been allotted 
had been specially entrusted, shouhl be conveyed for the use of the school- 
masters, to the several Hishojis of the respective dioceses where they were to be 
established. It was also directed that said several Bishops should nominate tlie 
masters to be appointed by the King, and should have power to lease the hinds 
for twenty-one years. On the lii^t April, 1014, the King again writes to the Lord 'GU. 
Deputy, directing him to convey the lands to the Archbishop of Armagh, to be Doc. Ev. vol. ii. 
by him distributed to the several schools, on account of his ecclesiastical juris- P* ^^^• 
diction in the province, and his ability in consequence to select the most apt 
places for the schools, and allot suitable proportions of land to each. Immediately 
following the above letter, comes a charter of Kiiig James, dated 13th May, 1U14, 1 614. 
establishing the i)erpetual Free School of Dungannon, the scliooluuiiiter thereof Dungannon. 
" to be at the nonunation of the Lord Archljishop of Armagh, for the time being, 
and appointed and placed by us, our heirs and successors," and constituting John 
Bollingbroke m.nster, and granting him the lands attaching to the office, free oi 
rent, during commorancie and good behaviour. 

The next document in order of time, appears to be a letter from the King to 
the Lord Deputy, dated 1st August. I(jl8. This recites the letter of tiie 21st 1618. 
April, 1614, stating that as he is informed it has not taken the effect which he Dec. Ev. vol. ii. 
wished itmight,"andalbeitas we art- advcrtisedthesaidArehbishophath appointed P- '^^^• 
certain schoolmasters for the several schools, and that there arc incumbents in 
Uie several churches within the said province, yet, by reason, said lands are not 
accordinglyconveyed for thrir maintenance as we intonded.the same lands are daily 
diminished, and the schoolhousos not budded, to the hindrance of education, 
&c." He then orders that all said lands intended as maintenance for the schools, 
be granted to the Archbishop of Armagh, upon trust to convey same to tlie 
several masters and ushers of said schools, erected or to be erected, and " to such 
persons of quality and their sncce?sors,as the said Archbishop shall, mider his hand- 
writing, nominate, being first incoriwrated and enabled by letters patent under 
the great seal, by advice of some of our learned council, there to purchase lanils 
and hereditaments to the value of fifty pounds by the year, to them and thrir 
Successors, for the maintenance of the said schools, which said schoolmasters and 
ushers successively, our pleasure is, shall be from time to time nominated and 
appointed by the said Archbishop during his life, and after his decease by the 
Bishops of the several dioceses within the said province respectively." 

By letters patent, dated 3rd September, 1618, King James appointed Geoffrey 1618. 
Middleton master of the Enuiskillen school. By letters patent, dated 12th Feb- 
ruary. 102O-1, King James appointed John Sterne master of the Cavan school; 1620-1. 
and again by letters patent, dated 13th November, 1623, he appointed Nicholas 1623. 
Higginson to the same office. 

By charter, dated 15th December, 1627, King Charles I. granted to the Arch- 1627. 
bishop of Armagh, the several school lands in tl»e counties of Armagh, Tyrone, Animgh. 
Donegal. Fermanagh, and Cavan, to hold to the sole use of the masters of the Dum^'annon. 
free schools in those counties respectively. The charter assigns as a reason for i.JuJii|,ij'yig„ 
conveying the lands in trust to the Archbishop, the fact that the masters of the Cavau. 
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1C61. 
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free schools were persons unable by law to acquire, enjoy, or possess lands, &c., 
or the use of lands, \-c., for ever in succession. The charter contains no provisions 
as to the patrouaj^e of the scliools. 

By charters, (kted liSrd Auirust. 1C29, IGth September, 1G20, and 24th of July, 
1632, King Charles 1. founded the Royal Scliools of Carysfort, Banagher, and 
Clogher, respectively. 

The next document tliat wo have been a\>le to discover bears date 22nd Feb- 
ruary, IGOO-l, being tiic letters jiatcnt of King Cbarles II. appointing .lohn 
Newconien to the public niaster^jhip of tiie public and free school of Cavan, 
and tiie emoUnnents and lands thereunto appertaining, nith the advice and 
consent of the Lord Chancellur and Lords Justices ot" Ireluml. The letters recite 
that the mastership was vacant, and that the right of" appointment "lawfully 
belongsto our collatioti, disposition, and donation." 

In the same )ear we have the appointment by letters patent from King 
Charles IL, dated l.">th July, 10(11, of Thomas Duntar to the public mastership 
of the free school of Knniskilien, with the emoluments thereof, with the assent 
and consent of the Lord Ciiancellor and Lords Justices of Ireland. The letters 
recite tliat the *' ofKce of schoolmaster of the free school of Fermanagh is vacant, 
and in our gift," and further, with tiic assent aforesaid, grant to said Thomas 
Dunbar, and his assigns, during pleasure, the custody of all the lands conveyed 
and appointed for a Koyal free school in said county, by King James L. to hold 
the custody of said lands, and enjoy the office in as ample a manner as GeottVey 
Middle-ton, or Richard Jknirke, or any previous masters exorcised same, provided 
that if said Thomas Dunbar accept any benefice or ecclesiastical prcfermentj then 
the grant of tho ofhcc ami custody of tlie lands shall be void. 

Following the above is the appointment by letters patent fi'om King 
Charles II., dated 2Cth May, 1003, of Robert M'Cleland to the public master- 
ship of the public and free school of county of Donegal, with the emoluments 
and lands thereto appertaining, wiili the advice and consent of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. The letters recite that the mastership was vacant, and *' law- 
fully belongs to our collation, donation, and dis[»osition." 
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Fletcher the mastership of the Free School of Dnngannon, of royal foundation, 
with all tlie privileges and emoluments thereto belonging, in as ample a manner 
as any other sclioolmaster had previously enjoved same ; and, moreover, grants 
him full licence and power to exercise said ofticc. And underdateof 20th Januiiry, 
1084, the same Archbishop of Armagh confers on Thomas \V adman the master- 
ship of the public and free school of Mountnorris, of wbich Istiac Collyer had 
been master, with all the emoluments and privileges thereto belonging, in as 
ample a manner as any other schoolmaster had previously enjoyed same ; and, 
moreover, grants him full license and power to exercise said office. 

Wc then have the appointment, by letters patent from King George III., 
dated IGth December, 1794, of Rev. Joseph Stock to the mastership of the Free 
School of Enuiskillen, with the emoluments, &c., thereto belonging, with the 
advice and consent of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The letters recite ihat the 
"office is now void and in our disposal by death of late master," 

And again, by letters patent, dated i<i\i Aju-il, 1811, reciting that the master- 
ship of the Free School of Raphoe was vacant by the death of the Rev. James 
Irwin, and ** is thereby in our disposal," King George HI. grants said office, with 
the emoluments, &c, thereto belonging, with the consent and advice of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, to Rev. John Irwin, during pleasure. 

The above abstract comprises an account of the principal provisions of the 
several documents that we have been able to discover, affecting the question of 
the constitution of the Royal schools. Our search embraced the Archicpiscopal 
Register of Armagh ; the Kolls' Office of the Court of Chancery in Ireland; the 
Record Oihcc, in the Bermingham Tower, Dublin Castle ; and the Irish Office in 
London. The Crown has alwavs exorcised the right of appoiiUrnt iit of masters 
to all tlie Royal schools, except those of Dungannon and Armagh. The Arch- 
bishop of Armagh has apjjointed to Dugaunon since lOS".', and to Armagfi since 
1 084, said to be the earliest appointments recorded on the Archicpiscopal JU'gister. 
The first appointment to the Royal School of Armagii, that we have been able to 
trace, is that of lObl; but we Hud that ou the 13th May, 1014, the Kin-j 
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appointed to Dungannon. the patent of appointment recitinpj that the right of RoTAt Fbre 

appointment thereto was in the Crown, and at the nomination of the Archbishop Scuoow. 

of Armagh. It does not appear why tlie Crown, while it has the patronage of 

the other Royal schools, has not the patronage of the schools of Dungannon and 

Armagh ; and this is even more remarkable in the case of the former than of the 

latter, for, in 1682, we find the Archl)ishop of Armagh appointing to a school to 

which the King had appointed in 1G14, no explaaation being offered as to how 

the Crown had parted with a right which it had previously not only possessed but 

exercised. 

In the draft of a proposed report by the Commissioners of 1791, which was 
found among the papers of the Commissioners of Education, it is stated that the 
Commissioners were unable to discover by what authority the Archbishop of 
Armagh appointed the masters of the Armagh and Dungannon Royal Schools, 
tad as no mention is made in their final report of the origin of the assumed right 
of patronage in the Archbishop, it may be inferred that, although its investigation 
engaged their attention, they failed to bring their inquiry to a successful termi- 
nation. 

We have been equally unsuccessful in discovering any foundation for the 
Archbishop's alleged right of appointment. The letter of 1012 contemplated 
that the right of appointing the masters of the Royal schools should bo reserved 
to the Crown. The nomination by the Bishops intended by it, is never referred 
to in subsequent appointments by the Crown; and it is inconsistent with the 
manner in which tne Archbishop appoints to Armagli and Dungannon. The 
letter of April, 1014, intended that the Archbishop of Armagh should be 
entrusted with the allotment of the school lands, which, i)y the letter of 1612, 
was to have been entrusted to the several Bishops in their respective dioceses. 
In May, 1014, in the case of Dungannon, the Crown exercised its right of 
appointment. Four years later, however, we have a letter which recites the fact 
oJ appointments having been made by tlie Archbishop, and which intended tliat 
the nomination and appointment of masters should be given to the Archbishop 
during liis life, and afterwards to the Bishops in their several dioceses. The lands 
were to be conveyed to the Archbishop in trust, to convoy them to the several 
masters, and ushers, and such persons of quality as tlie Archbishop should, 
in writing, nominate, who should first have been incorporated and enabled by 
letters j)atcnt to purchase Lands and hereditaments to the value of fifty pounds 
a-year, to them and their successors for the maintenance of the schools. This 
letter appears never to have been acted u|>on or acknowledged. We have no 
record of any such corporations as those referred to ever having been erected. The 
letter is inconsistent with that of 1012, with the letters patent of 1014, and with 
the immediately subsequent exercise of the right of appointment by the Crown 
in 1018, 1G20-1, and 1623; and we have no instance of any Bishop having ever 
appointed to the schools of Cavan, Enniskillen, or Raphoe. 

The Charter of Charles I., while it makes no mention whatsoever of the right 
of appointment, treats the five schools in every respect alike, in a manner some- 
what remarkable on the assumption that two of them differed from the rest in so 
essential a particular as that of the right to their patronage. 

InlCOO-1, 1001, and 1003. we again find the Crown appointing to Cavan, Ennis- 
killen, and It^iphoc ; the patents, in each case, reciting that the right of appoint- 
ment is in the Crown. 

In 1682 the Archbishop appoints to the *' Free School of Dungajinon, of 
Royal foundation," being the earliest appointment to this school that can be dis- 
covered after King James's appointment in 16'J4 ; and in almost the same words, 
he appoints to Armagh, in 10S4. 

In 1704, and again in 1811, King George III. appoints in the former year to 
EnnisUillen, and in the latter to Raphoe, the patents in each case reciting that 
the appointment is in the Crown. 

It is no doubt possible that documents have eluded our search^ which may 
hy their discovery elucidate what is at present inexplicable and anomalous. We 
have, iiowever, been unable to discover any documentary evidence regulating the 
patronage of the Royal Schools of Armagh, Cavan, Dungannon, Knniskillcn, and 
Haphoc. 

The constant exercise by the Crown of the right of patronage as to Cavan, 
Enniskillen, and Raphoe, in the absence of such evidence, leaves the patronage 
ol these schools in the Crown, but in the case of Armagh and Dungannon, dis- 
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tinct evidence of the Crown having parted wtt1» its pcitronaj^, is roijuired to s 
tain further appointments to them hv the Archbishop of Armagh. 

The first A ot of Pariiamont relating to the Royal scliools was passed in the rei^ 
of Charles IT. With regard to it the Commissioners of 1791 state : — "We observe 
that by an .-Vet now in force, namely, the Act of 14tli and 15th of Chas. II. power 
given to the Chief Governor for the time bein^% with the assent of six or more 
Uie Vrivy Council, and with the advice and a[»prohation of the Archbishop ai 
Bishop of the province, and Bishop of the diocese, to divide the possessions 
any one of the free schools which are the foutulatioa of his Majesty, or 
his Royal progenitors, into two or more, where they shall find cause." Power 
is also given by the *:ame Acl to chan^'e the sites of the schools whenever ^ 
may be dnenicd advisable; and it was prol)ably under this provision that t 
Roya! Scliools of Mountnorris, Mountjoy, and Donegal, were removed 
Armagh, Dun^rxnnon. and R.i[fhoe, the new sites being in the same counti 
and dioceses respectively as the originai ones. The power of dividing the eudo 
ment, and applying it to sevev.nl towns, seems never to have been e.xerci 
although occasions for a resort to it would appear to have arisen. Thus, Omj 
the county town of Tyrone, a place of no less importance than Dungannon, h I 
without a' classical school, as appeared by the evidence before us. There lias 
long been a want of a clas.sical endowed school at Newr^', which is partly situate 
in the county of Armagh, and the CommLssioners of 18:i7 recommended that the 
diocesan school should lie filaced there. 

In the -Act of William III., which noticed the inefficient state of dioc' 
schools, the omission of any allusion to the Royal Free Schools affords presumpti 
evidence that they were not in an equally unsatisfactory condition at that lime. 

An Act relating to the Koya! Free Schools in the time of George I., recites 
the unimproved condition of the school estates, owing to the uncertainty of the 
tenure by which the tenants held; and provides, that leases maybe granted in 
trust for the masters by the Archbishop of Armagh, for terms not excecdinj^J 
twenty-one years. This was followed by the Act of Geoi*ge II. which, aftoH 
reciting th* want of good sehoolhouses attached lo the Koyal endowments. 
enacts that the master may charge the endowment to the extent of one and a-half I 
years' income for money laid out by him in repairs and buildings. It was after- ] 
wards provided by an Act of Geo. III., tliat fines might be taken on the making 
and renewal of the trust leases, to be expend"d on repairs or building of the 
schoolhouscs, the rent reserved on the trust leases, however, not in any case to 
fall short of three-fourths of tlie true value of the lands. 

These acts did not fundameniallv alter the arrangements with regard to the 
estates being 1 ft in the hands of the nia-ter or his family, and suhject conse- 
quently to the evils incident to temporary ownership ; and accorilingly the Com- 
missioners of 1791 animadvert upon the lease of the Dungannon school estat€ 
They observe that the transaction appeared to them '* unfair on the part of tin 
schoiilmastcr, calculated to act^uirc a property in the school lands for his repro- 
Bcnlatives, in prejudice to the charity. The valuation was a suspicious, and 
in the event apfiears to have been, a fraudulent transaction, by which the fine 
was lessened, which should have been £:?,114 lOv. IW.. instead of £l,!235; 
and the further con.sei]uence was, transferring to the rein*esentativcs of the 
present master a greater annual sum than his successor (who was to do the duty) 
was to receive." And they could ** not help taking notice that if the master 
had paid a proper fine, estimated according to the rent which ought to hnve 
been reserve*l, the s<.'hool lands would have been exonerated from the expendi- 
ture hereinafter mentioned in building th*? schoolhouse.*' 

Under the Acts of George If. and George 111., schoolhouses were built fi 

four of the schools between 1734 and 17(n. The school that was not provided 

with a house was that of Cavati ; but the cause of the Acts having f^iiled 

this case appears from the account given bv the Commissioners of 1791 



in 



of the dealinixs in the patronage of this school from the year 1755. **The 
Uev. James Cottingiiam, o.o., was appointed by the Kin«;'s letters patent, in the 
year 17»5, io be master uf this free .school, in the room of the Rev. James 
Moore, to whom Dr. C^ttingham gave £2,(MH» for his resignation, with the 
knowledge, as he stated to us, of Primate Stone, then a Lord Ju.stice. 
Dr. Cottingham let the lands to a friend in trust for himself, reserving £iHt 
yearly to the schoolmaster for the time being, and sold the school to the Itev. 
Mark Kerr, who was apjwinted by patent to succeed him, for £500. Kerr 
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resij^ned in favour of Whitn, his usiier, fur Xl,OUO. While died in four years, 
And Dr. Cottiu^ham procured himself to be again appointed schoolmaster, 
merely, as be acknowledged, from an apprehension that the lease above- 
luentionod, which lie had made to the prejudice of the charity, mi^^ht be broken, 
if any other person sliould be appointed sdioolmaster, and with an avowed 
intention of not keeping the school himself. This traffic in great charitable 
foundations; which might be rondered so highly useful to the community, is 
too shameful to need any comment/' 

As to the other Royal schools, the Commissioners stated that the master at 
Banagher school had not a single si^holar, thongh he hold his appointment during 
his Majesty s pleasure from 1777 to the time of tlieir report. The master of 
Cnrysfort, who held his appointment tinring good behaviour, from 1784, had 
never kept a school or perf )rmed any of the duties of a schoolmaster, nor 
did be even reside in the town. He paid an obscure man £10 yearly, who 
had whatever profits arose from the school. In Uaphoe school the master 
had done no duty for three years antecedent to 1788. The Commissioners 
leconimendel tliiit proceedings should be taken by his M:ijesty's Attorney- 
General against the masters of these three schools, unless his Excellency 
'slionld remove those of them, the tenure of whostt appointments wjs during the 
^pleasure of the Crown. 

The Commis^iiuners reported that the Armagh Royal School was the only one 
then in a satisfactory state'. They were of opinion that large salaries to school- 
masters were generally ruinous to scliools; and that the salaries attached to 
the Koyal Schools should not in future exceed £l((0 a-year. 

As to the constitution of tlie schools with regard to free pupils, they found that 
of the six schools that had pupils, in two. there weie none free; in two, only five 
each ; and in the remaining schools, twelve and sixteen respectively ; thus making 
ia all thirty-eiglit free pupils out of two Imndr'od and eleven. The Commissioners 
made a recommendation that the master should be obliged to receive a certain 
Huniber of day scholars gratuitously, not exceeding twenty in each school, whicli 
would give in the seven free schools, IM) free pupils, instead of thirty-eight, the 
then actual number. They concluded by stating that the schools on Royal lound- 
ation had not answered the intentions oi' the founders, and that the benefits derived 
from them had been " totally inadequate to the expectations that might have been 
justly fornitMl from their large endowments; those schools being free schools, 
and the number of free scholars only thirty-eight, each boy (and -they are only 
day scholars) costs the public annually above i'lOO." 

The report also contained a p:issage bearing on the constitution of the 
Royal Schools, thy Commissioners stating it as their " decidt d ojiinion that there 
should be no distinction made in any of the schools between scholars of different 
religious persuasions, without meaning, however, to interfere >\ith the peculiar 
constitution of the charter schools, or with the intentions of the founders of 
.any other schools, expressed by their wills or other instruments directing such 
Sfoundation.s." They also recommended that tlie Royal Schools, amongst others, 
should be placed under a hoard of control, which they proposed to establjsli. 

The lieport of 1701 was not published, and it docs not appear that its rccom- 
Jiiendations were acted upon. The objectionable trust lease of the Dungannon 
school estate was frequently renewed on terms disadvantageous to the endow- 
ment, and prohtable to the master and his representatives; and the last renewal 
did not expire until 1832. Several other of the Royal Schools exhibited, many 
years after 171)1, a continuance of the abuses so strongly pointed out iu the 
Report of that year. 

When the Commissioners of Irish Education Inquiry made their First Keport 
in 1807, it appeared that though several of the schools had become much more 
efficient since 1791, yet the other schools remained in an unsatisfactory condition. 
No proceedings were taken against the master of the Cavan school, as recom- 
mendt'd in the Report of I7i)I ; and the Commissioners of I8t)7 report, that there 
had beuu no efficient schoolma-ster there since the death of Mr. Arbuthuot, an 
usher, who died in 1803 ; and that the master's age and infirmities had rendered 
him incapable of attending to the duties of his school for several years before his 
death. There had been no school at iJanaghcr in 1791 ; and no school existed 
there when the Commissioners of 1807 commenced their proceedings. It also 
appeared that nearly seventy-seven acres had been lost to the endowment by the 
encroachment* of neighbournig proprietors, and the negligence of former masters, 
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proving the impolicy of leaving the lands in iho temporary ownership and 
occupation of successive masters. As to Carysfort school, nolwithstanding the 
abuse commented on in 1791, of the masters being non-resident, and the pro- 
secution recommended against him, the Government, in 1806, appointed the Hev. 
Sir Thomas Foster, Bart,, to this small English school, wliilst he had two church 
livings, and neither attended to the duties of the school in person, nor resided in 
Carvsfort. The Commissioners of 1807-12 observe, with reference to these abuses: 
" We trust that no instance will occur in future, of any persons being appointed 
to be masters of public schools, or being suft'ered to continue to hold those 
situations, unless they reside and discharge the duties thereof in person." 

The schools of Armagh, Dungannon, Enniskillen, and Raphoe, improved 
during the interval from 1701 to 1S07 — the first especially. The school of 
Armagh, which was the only one in a satisfactory condition in 1791, and which 
improved most from that period until the time of the report of 1^07, was under 
the patronage of the Archbishop of Armagh. Dungannon school, which had also 
improved, was in the same patronage; whilst tliose Royal schools, which were 
in the most unsatisfactory state at both periods, were under the patronage of 
the Lord Lieutenant. 

The Commissioners of 1807 recommended that the emolumonts of the masters 
of the schools slumld be reduced, and thai afior [iroviding for the endowment of 
assistant-masterships, a great part of the remainder should be employed in the 
maintenance of free scholars on the foundation, agreeably to the original inten- 
tion of the establishment of these institutions, which are expressly denominated 
free schools. 

The Commissioners, in their concluding Report, describe, generally, the con- 
dition of the Royal schools, by stating tlmt their united endowments amounted 
to £5,800 per annum, and that the number of scholars taught in them at the 
time of making their report amounted to about 360; but oi these very few 
were instructed jgrj-ffZ/A', there being then, they considered, "a general reluctance to 
accept of such a favour." With reference to the concluding observations, we 
may state, that the evidence brought before us on the subject of free places 
related chiefly to the reluctance of the masters to concede any right of free admis- 
sion, and not of individuals to avail thenjselvcs of it. And we believe, that if 
free places were held up to honourable competition, as the reward of superior 
merit, to be claimed as a right and not accepted as a favour, no such reluctance 
would exist with regard to them. 

The suggestions of the Commissioners of 1791 were c^'irried out by the appoint- 
ment of the Conimisiiiioners of Education in Ireland, in whom the estates, with 
powers of leasing, were vested ; and tliey were empowered to fi.x the salaries of 
the masters, and apply the surplus to the school buildings, and to the foundation 
of free scholarships and exhibitions. The management of these schools has 
constituted the chief part of the business of the Board up to the present time. 

On their appointment the Board became entitled to enter upon the possession 
and management of the school estates, except where trust leases were still 
subsisting. In the case of the Armagh and Dungannon school est'ites, this 
provision prevented them from entering into possession until about the year 183:^. 
We received a good deal of evidence, especially at Cavan and Enniskillen, as to 
the bad condition of these estates under the local agent ajvpointed by the Board, 
We referred the matter to the Inspector of the School Estates appointed bv'^the 
Lord Lieutenant, and the subject is treated of in his reports, aud in our report 
on the Inspection of Estates. 

With regard to the admission of free scholars, the Board seem to have always 
required returns from the masters, as to the number of their free pupils, thereby 
implying an obligation on the part of the masters to receive free pupils; but, 
except in the case of Armagh, they seem to have left the numl>er to be admitted 
entirely optional with the master. 

The rules of the Commissioners of Education, made in 1848, fix ten as the 
number of free pupils to be received in the Armagh school. Notwithstanding 
these rules i" a return made by the Commissioners of Education pursuant to an 
order of the House of Commons in 1854, the answer to the (juestion — "By 
whom are free scholars selected," is, " By the masters," without any intimation 
that the selection is subject to the control of the Board or others. 

In Enniskillen alone, have school scholarships, as distinguished from free 
places, been founded; and this did not take place until the year 1831, when a 
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liniitcil number of scholars were placed on the foundation, and allowed £20 each 
towards education, maintenance, and clothing. It appears by a return made in 
185(1, that the expenditure for these scholarships for the five years preceding 
averaged £76 13^. 4(/. yearly, 

Tlie lielay in obtaining possession of the school estates, and full control over 
their funds, arising from the existence of trust leases and s[tecial agreements 
with masters, prevented the earlier foundation of scholarships at Knniskillen, or 
of exhibitions in connexion with several of the Royal schools, the surplus lunds 
out of which they could be supported not being in the first instance available. 

In 1822 the Commissioners were empowered hy an Act of George the Fourth 
to apply the surplus funds of any one of the Uoyal schools to the improvement and 
maintenance of the others, in priority to any application of them for the support 
of scholarships and exhibitions. They exercised this power by appointing a salary 
to the master of the Bana^^her school in 1834, out of the surplus rents of the 
Armagh, Dungaunnn, and Enniskillen school estates, and hy building a school- 
house at Cavan, part of the cost of which they made good in 1B29, out of the 
funds of the estate of Enniskillen. 

The Commissioners first exercised their power of establishing exhibitions in 
Trinity College, in connexion with Armagh school in 1628, and in 1834 they 
founded those that now exist in the three Royal schools of Armagh, Uuugannon, 
and Knniskillen. The Commissioners proposed at first to make them open to 
candidates from all these three schools indiscriminately, hut they found that the 
statute empowering them to create the endowments compelled them to limit the 
exhibitions belongmg to each school to candidates who had lieen educated in it. 

The constitution of the Royal schools formed part of the subject of inquiry of 
the Committee of the House of Commons on Foundation Schools in 1835, and 
the Committee examined witnesses as to the possibility of these schools forming 
part of a general system of intorniediule education. 

Dr. Kyle, the secretary to the Commissioners, in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee, says: — "1 am not aware of any religious qualification; I believe all the 
masters are meraljcrs of the Established Church, but I am not aware that the 
charter makes any distinction; 1 am not aware of any thing which would preclude 
a Roman Catholic or Presbyterian from being master of one of these schools ; to 
roy knowledge, instructions in one instance were given by the Board, that no 
course should be adopted which would interfere with the religious opinions of 
anybody; 1 believe Roman Catholics are in attcndauce in all the schools; the 
Board were anxious that the schools should be open to persons of all religious 
persuasions." 

The Committee reported that — "Though the course pursued in the instance of 
diocesan schools, of appointing masters from the Church of England, and gene- 
rally clergymen, prevailed also in the case of the Royal schools, it does not rest 
on any law. The Lord Lieutenant, as in the case of the diocesau, has the appoint- 
ment solely in his own bands, imshackled by any limitation of* a religious exclu- 
sive character. The assistants also are usually I*rotestants, but chosen from the 
laity. The Royal schools have at all times been considered open to all religious 
jK?rsuasions." 

The Committee made no special suggestions as to the Royal schools, except 
with a view to their forming part of the system of county academics, which 
they reconnnended. 

The examination for the exhibitions at first consisted of the Trinity College 
entrance course, then purely classical, with two Greek plays addeH, and exercises 
in Latin and Greek verse ; but in the year 1842, we find the history of the Old and 
New Testament, and " The Outlines of Sacred History," published under the 
superintendence of the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, in the 
course, and this change was referred to by i)r. Darley, as the ground of his having, 
when master of L»ungannon school, compelled all the pupils to receive religious 
instruction. The Board, in 1848, made an order stating "that no course ot reli- 
gious instruction which would exclude persons of any religious persuasion should 
ba compulsory on any pupil who might be desirous of attending tin; Koyal schools." 
Dr. Uarley, who had then been uuisler for seventeen years, stated that he had 
never previously received any directions from the Coumiissioners as to the 
course he sliould pursue with respect to religious iustructiou. 

In the preceding >ear, 1847, wo find the book called ''Outlines of Sacred 
History"' omitted from the exhibition course. 1 lie Boani retained, however, 
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r<-slanient IlistonV as part of the cou 
but they statod in their order of 1848, to ^>hich we' have referred, that "It 
is a knowledge of ancient history alone, as contained in the Old and New 
TcstaniCMt, that is required a-S one of the qualifications for a Itoyal Scholarship;" 
and in their annual report for 1848, presented to Parliament, they announce ^ 
that tlie exhibitions are conferred solely as the reward oi' successful competitioi 
without any religious distinction whatsoever. 

Armaoh Royal Free School, Counts/ of Armagh. 

The Armagh Royal School was founded and endowed, as already noticed, b; 
King James I., and King Charles I. The Connnissioners of 1701 ruler to it 
being remarkable in comparison with the other Royal schools for tlie efficient 
state in wiiich they found it. The Connnissioners of 1807 state that no school 
in Ireland maintaint d a higher reput<'ition ilian that of Armagh. 

In 1828 tiie Commissioners of Education first exercised their power of iounding 
exhibitions in connexion with Royal Schools, by cstablishin'4 three of £^r> each^^ 
for one year for Armngh. Owhig to tlie existence of a truijt lease until lH;i2|^^ 
they were unable to increase the exliibitions before that year, but in 1834 they 
established five exhibitions of £.'>0 each, to last for five years. In 1830 the 
Commissioners made a grant for founding a lending library in thi.s school. In 
1850, shortly after the ap]iointmcut of the present master, the Archbishup of 
Armagh advanced, interest free, a sum of £o,ii>G, for putting the buiUhngs, 
esp';cially the dormitories, in a .satisfactory state, adapted to the modern system of 
the m(»st iniproved schools. This act of liberality on the part of the I'rimate at 
once contributed in a remarkable degree to the efficiency of the school, and^ 
rendered it a model for inutiition, as regards its internal arrangemejjts. ^^ 

The school was inspected by our Assistant Commissioner, who reports most 
favourably of the proficiency of the pupils, and the state of the schoolhouse. 
There were fifty-six pupils on tlie roll, of whom only four were absent ironi illne.ss. 
Thirty were boarders, and twenty-six, day strholars, of whom fourteen were 
free, lie also notices the distinctions obtained by the pupils of this school in 
recent yenrs at the University of Dublin, as the best test of the completeness of 
the course of instruction, and the efficiency with which it is taught. From the 
Assistant Commissioner's Report, and the result of our own visit, we consider^ 
the state of instruction to be very satisfactory, ^^ 

The fifty-six pupils on the roll all l>elong to the United Church, except seven, 
wlio are Prrsbyterians. The attendance, however, though good, is much less 
than the school accommodation admits of. In 1850, shortly after the appoint- 
ment of the pnsent master, there were as many as nincty-i'our pupils. 

In connexion with this school, a question was raised before us by .Mr. Joshi 
Michael AIagei\ as to the constitution of the Royal schools with regard to tl 
right of admission of free pupils. Mr. Magce raised the same question in a 
memorial addressed to the Lord Lieutenant in 1848, and also in a correspondence 
about the sjmie period with the Commissioners of Education. His memorial .states 
that he had been peremptorily refused admission to the school as a free scholar, 
and that he was aware that fruitless a{)plications for a similar purpose had 
frequently been made by citizens of Armagh. He produced letters from tlie 
Rev. Dr. Miller, the late master of the school, in reply *« an application to him to 
admit a Roman Catholic as a irco pupil. In these letters Dr. Miller state<l that 
he had never heard of any free places at the Royal School of Armagh, although 
he had, of liis own choice, gratuitously educated a few boys under peculiar 
circumstances, and added that he did not then find it convenient to receive 
another day scholar to be educated gratuitously. 

The question of admission of free pupils was in part the subject of a memorial, 
addressed by a number of influential inhabitants of Armagh and its vicinity, to the 
Lord Lieutenant in 1851, in which they mentioned a regulation of the Commis- 
sioners of Education, that the masters should receive ten day scholars free, but 
complained that the boys so admitted were selected by the master solely according 
to his will and pleasure. They applied to have the admission of free f>laces regu- 
lated by such rules as would accord with the present state of society. This memo- 
rial was referred by the Lord Licutemmt to the Commissioners of Education, who 
forwarded, in reply, a letter from the Archbishop of Armagh, in which His Grace 
stated that from the time the school had come under the management of the 
Commissioners of Education, lliere had always been free pupils in it. Thus the 
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scholars would sreni to Iiasc always betm atlniitted in inirsuaiice of tbt? trust of tlie 
foiiTviation, and not under tlic jkjwi.ts of the Act of 1813, as tho Commij^sloners of 
Kduoation made a roiurn In 1851 to tlu- eHV-et that ihey had not inadc m)y order 
for luaiiitaiuing, supporlin?, and providing free scholars under that Act. 

Ilis Grace also showed that tlio nn'inorialists were mistaken in sn[)i»usliig 
there were no rules as to thu admission ol' the free hoys, iiKiMiiuch ;ks the C'oiu- 
missioners of Education^ in 1849, on the appointment of the present master 
(184.0), had made iho following n ' ' i^: — 

"That there sliall ho educated. n~ lilv puidls, ten hoys, children of parents Ev. 9370. 

residing In Armagh, and who inhabit houses rated at not less than £10 Poor- 
law valuation ; c»r children of tenants on the Armagh school estate, paying not 
less than £:iO per annum rent. 

" That four such free daily pupils shall bo adiiiitted in the first year : four in 
the second year: and two iu the third yvar : .ind that thereafter the full com- 
plement of ten shall he kejit up by filling vaeancie?. 

"That the age of the candidates !%hall not be under ten years, nor more than 
thirteen years. 

'■' That no such daily pupils shall continue to receive a free education after the 
age of seventeen years. 

" That the names of tht.- candidiitts shall be submitted tr* the master, who nhnll 
examine an-I select such as he thinks most eligibly, and likely to benefit by the 
course of education given in the school, and shall uotit'y the same to Iho patron." 

It apfiears. however, that ao sulfieient pains were takeu either by the Com- Kv. 9485. 
missioners of Education or by Mr. Guilleniard, the master of the scluiol, to make 
the>u rrgulalions known, and hence the inliabitants might well be ignorant of 
their existenct^. 

We have already noticed that tliese rules could not have been made in pur- 
suance of the prijvision of the Act of 1813, referred to by the Hoard in their 
Keturns in 1851 ; for that provision relates to free boarders, or to scholarships in 
lieu of board, and not to mere excraptiou ftom school fees. If this view be correct, 
it is not easy to see how the Commissioners were authorlzwl to introduce the 
above limitations as to locality or properly qualification. 

At our public court a question was raistd as to the meaning of the terms Ev. 9468. 
Free School, or Lihertt Sr/io/a, which are used in the charti.T oi' loumlation. It 
appears, from the Statute of Queen Elizabeth founding the diocesan free schools, 
and the Statute of William III. for restraining foreign education, that the term 
"fi-ee* is applied to schools in a sense different from "public,*^ as both words 
occur in these statutes, and in the latter the diocesan sciiools were called " public 
Latin free schools." Sir John Pavies' reference to the dioocsan free schools in 
Ireland is quot; d by Johnson, in his Dictionary, to illustrate his meaning of Free 
School — '*a scht)o! in which learning is given without pay." So far, therefore, 
as regards the common acc«^ptation of the word ** free," this authority may be 
referred to in sup]iort of the view that a free school is one where some class or 
numh'-r of boys have a right to etiucation without payment, independent of the 
choice or discretion of the master. 

A complaint was preferred by the inhabitants of Armagh, thi-t the course of Ev. 9308. 
instruction was exclusively for tlic higher members of society, and that the 
mercantile and nnildle chisses were virtually excluded; that booU-keej'ing, 
practical arithmetic, natural philosophy, and other courses of instruction suited 
to them, were not pursued. It was urged by the Archbishop of Arntagh, Ev. 9370-71. 
and by the master, Mr. Guillcmard, that it was the real intention of the founder, 
that these schools shotdd be classical schools for those intended for the higher 
professions, and not fur pt^rsous intended for business. We find, however, that 
the masters of the other Koyal schools on the same foundation c.irry on a com- 
bined system of mercantile and clas^icid education. The master of Raphoe 
school states that he combines commercial with classical education. The master 
of the Dungannon school prof>nses specini prizes should be allocated forthemost 
distinguished answiring in the mercantile department of the Koyal school ; tie 
objects to what he calls the ^ dead language system," hitherto pursued, as inju- 
rious; and states that a combined system, uniting both classical and mercantile 
education, would be most advantageous for all. And the master of the Knnis- Et. 11975* 
killen fchool states that he has made an-angements forgiving a good English 
education at reduced charges to those who do not desire instruction in classics. 

Any plan of education that would prevent the Royal schools from affording a 
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complete coui-se, such as would (|uaiify bovs for entering the University, woul 
defeat the intention of the foundation. On the other hand, it does not appear 
to us that the introduction into the Armagh school of a system of middle class 
education, similar to that pursued at Dungannon, Kaphoe, and Enniskillcn, under 
the same Charter and the same Board, would involve a violation of the trust of 
the school. 

We are of opinion that the restriction of the free places, by a property qualifi- 
cation of the parents, is objectionable, and ought to be discontinued. 

As the school ap])ears to have been intended for the benefit of the entire 
county, the restriction of the free places to the children of tenants on the Royal 
School estate, and of inhabitants of the town of Armagh, is also objectionable, 
and ought to be discontinued. 

We recommend that the free places should be open to all, and generally awarded 
by competition at a public examimtion, some being reserved to bo given away 
on grounds of poverty, under the regulation of the proposed Board of Commis- 
sioners of Endowed Scliools. 

In the Armagh Royal School it appears to us that the pupils have a right to 
require a course of education suited to prepare them for the universities; but as 
we see no reason to believe that the foundation was intended for the sole benefit 
of boys proceeding to Colleges, we are also of opinion, tiiat it ought to furnisli a 
complete Engli.sh and commercial educatioTi, suited to prej)are boys of the middle 
class for civil and mercaritile employments, even though they should refuse to 
receive any classical instruction. 

Banaouer Royal Fbek School, Kirttfs Counif/. 

In 1788 there was no schoolhouse, and there were no pupils in Banagher, and 
the Commissioners of Education Inquiry of 1791 found that seventy-seven acres 
ot the original grant had been lost to the endowment by the encroachments of 
neighbouring proprietors. 

The school wa.s not in operation in 1807, though at that period, as well as in 1 788, 
the master was in receipt of the salary. Since 1818 the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion have rented the present schoolhouse. As the endowment was connected with 
the Corporation of Banagher, it came under the notice of the Municipal Corpo- 
ration Commissioners in the year 1833. They reported that they found no free 
scholars in the establishment, and that the master insisted he was not obliged to 
receive any. 

We received a communication from the Rev. Mr. Egan, the parish priest of 
CToghan, which was read in court, stating that *'the school had long ceased to be 
a free school for the class of persons for whom it was originally intended," and that 
'•Roman Catholics and liberal Protestants appeared unwilling to send their children 
there." The master, when examined before us, said that he had two free pupils, 
but that he wa.s in no Avay bound to receive any. When, however, the extracts 
from the charters and other documents were read by our direction in the public 
court, he stated tliat his opinion was changed. He also stated that he had never 
received any instructions from ihc Commissioners of Education as to the admis- 
sion of free pupils. He mentioned that there was no interference with the religion 
of the pupils, and that the pupils, all but one Roman Catholic, were Pro- 
testants. We visited the school and were much dissiitisfied with the want of 
neatness and cleanliness in the schoolroom, and inadeijuate supj)ly of school 
furniture. Owing to the smallness of the endowment there are no exhibitions 
connected with the school, and from this tact, and the poverty a?ul wnall 
size of the town — tlie population of which is only 1,840 — Banagher is one of 
the worst circumstanced among the Roval scliools. 

Our Assistant Commissioner reports that the state of instruction is not satisfac- 
tory, and that the buildings are in bad repair. "The house was built many 
years previous to its occupation as a schoolhouse, and it had for some time 
been used as a military liospital. It has been standing probably some sixty years. 
It is repaired by the master, so far as he is [lermitted to do so, at the cost of the 
Commissioners of Education." The Commissioners of Education had full 
powers to provide for the repairs of the schoolhouse, but the lease terminated 
with the life of the Duchess of Gloucester. 

The estates of the Banagher School have been inspected, ami are noticed in 
. connexion with the report of the Inspector, and our special report on the Inspec- 
tion of Ebttttcs, 
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the seliool efficient. >'o inspection or visitation has been hchl in compliance with 
the visitors' suggestions, and faults of the same kind as were then noticed by the 
Commissioners still exist, and produce similar results. The master still makes 
deductions from tbe salaries returned as paid his assistants ; the Commissioners 
of Education do not inspect or visit tlie school, as was suL-^i^osted by the visitors; 
tlie same person whose defective management formed the subject of the original 
visitation, is still master, and his returns suffice to show that his school is not iu 
a satisfactory state. 

In 1844. an annual exhibition of £iiu a-year, for five years, was established 
in Trinity College, Dublin, for the Cavan Uoyal School. During the ten years 
following only one candidate has been successful in obtaining this prize ; and he 
did not hold it for two years, though the a))pointmcnt was for five, provided he 
continued to deserve it. The endowment being burdened with the charge for 
building, the masters prospect of an increase of salary in part depended on 
having the funds applied rather in the discharge of the debt for building than 
in the support of exhibitions, Iu connexion witli the building debt upon this 
endowment, it is important to notice the very unfavourable report of the 
Inspector as to the management of the Estates for some years past, lor the loss 
caused thereby was the more serious in its effects in consequence of the indebted 
state of the endowment. 

The school was inspected by our Assistant Commissioner, who reports very 
unfavourably as to the course of instruction, the proficiency of the scholars, and 
the general state of the school. 

We consider that there is si prima facie case made out for a visitation being at 
once held by the Commissioners of Education to ascertain how far the present 
unsatisfactory state of the school arises from misconduct or neglect ou the part 
of the master; and that the Commissioners should again take into consideration 
the facts disclosed on the last visitation. 

The funds of the Enniskillcn Koyal School which have been applied towards 
the building of tbe Cavan schoolhouse. ought not, it appears to us, to be con- 
sidered as a loan, but as having been applied by the Commissioners of Edu- 
cation, under the powers conferred on them by the Act of 1822; and any 
further debt for this schoolhouse, ought, in like manner, to be defrayed out of the 
funds of the other Royal Schools. 

Clogukr Eniwwmekt for a Rov-\l Frke School, County of Tt/rorie. 

The history of the endowment for Clogher Royal School has already been given, 
and the subject was noticed at our public court atOmagh. It was fully inquired into 
by our Assistant Commissioner, lie reports: — "It appears to me, therefore, that 
there are very strong grounds on which to rest a claim on behalf of the existing 
school at Clogher to the rents of the lands mentioned in the letter of licence, 
at least those derived from what is now called Ratory. 

"1 find that, on the petition of the then bishop of the diocese, King Charles L 
authorized the appropriation of 100 acres of land, designated by meles and 
bounds (about the identity of which there is no reasonable doubt), for the 
establishment of a school at or near Clogher. I find that a school has existed 
there for a period of time, which there is no evidence to show might not have 
had its commencement iu the time of the s^iid bishop, supported and maintained 
exclusively by the successive bishops of the diocese; who, if no actual grant 
was made in conformity with the letters of licence (and of this there Ls no 
certainty), gave an equivalent iu an anrmal contribution for its support. I find 
that, on the abolition of the bishopric, the property of the see, including part 
of the lauds so appropriated to the school, passed into the management and 
control of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; and at the same time, the with- 
drawal of the support which the school had constantly received from the 
revenues of the see ; and the school left without any sufficient means of support, 
and dependent iu a great degree on voluntary and inadequate aid, which may be 
withdrawn from it at any time. All these circumstances seem to me to con- 
stitute a strong ground, if not a legal right, to claim for tlie existing school at 
Clogher, the benefit of the ajipropjiation of land which was intended, if not 
actually made, for a school there. 

" By sec. 27, of 4th and 5th William IV. cap. 90, the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, with the consent of the Lords of the Treasury, may apply, out of any 
surplus or balance whicii may arise in any year, after making due provision 
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towards the payment of tlie iua.ster at Banagher. 

The inspector of estates has made a most unfavourable report as to the manage- 
ment of the estates attached to this scliool. 

It was inspected by one of our Assistant Commissioners, who reports favour- 
ably of the school, but notices the Knglish instruction as weak and not successful. 
From his report, and the result of our visit. Ave consider the state of instruL-tiou 
in classics to be vei-y satisfactorv. and the instruction in English unsiitisfactory^ 
Our Assistant Commissioner expresses his opini(m that the town of Knniskillon 
is in need of a school more suited to the wants jind iiccuniarv means of tht^ inhabi- 
t'lnts. Out ol seventy pupils on the roll, there were sixty-six present; and of thesi> 
t«*enty-tive wore boarders, and the j-est day pupils, of whom tliirteen were free. 

Wc are of opinion tliat tlie inhabitants oi KnnisUillennre entitled to require that 
a complete courseof Kn;^lishand commercial education should be provided forthuir 
sons in some department of the school, as a preparation for tlieir entering upon 
civil and merciintile pursuits, even though they .should refuse to receive the 
classical instruction whieli, if it be the primary, is not the exclusive, trust of the 
foundation. 

Since the period of our iufpiiry the master of Ennisliillen School resigned ; 
and on the 23rd of June last, the Itcv. William .Steele, who had previously held* 
Raphoe School, was appointed in his place. Since his appointment he lias mad*i 
a return to us, from which it appears that on the 3Ist of October there were 123 
pupils in the cstablishmrnt, 7? of whom wore boarders, and 40 day .scholars. 

LoNDoVDKRUV Kndowmknt fou A UoVAi. Fhke School, CoHM/y of T^mdotulcrry. 

AVe liavt* alrcaily noticed the circumstances attending the foundation of an 
cndowuK'ut for a Uoyal school at Limdonderry. This case was made the subject 
of special inquiry by our Assistant Conunissiuncr, and the residt is given in his 
general report. He slates: — 

'•The citizens of Londonderry allege that the Foyle College should properly 
be the free school appertaining to the county of Londonderry, and that the 
endowment intended lor this school by King James I, was intercepted and 
appropriated to their own use by the Irish Society. The Irish Society, on the 
other hand, though contributing something to the support of the school, havo 
always disclaimed that the school possessed of right any other character than that 
of a Diocesan Free School. 

"From the lapse of time, it is, perhaps, impossible to arrive at any conclusion 
on this subject absolutely certain ; but tlierc are several facts which give more 
than a colour of probability to the allegations of the citizens of Derry." 

*' But whether or not these two townlauds, Uossnagallagh and Gransha, ar<? 
the identical 300 acres allotted to the free school in fulfilment of a previous 
obligiUion iu that behalf, the free school of l.,ondonderry has a strong claim 
against the Irish Society in this respect, and though lapse of time may have 
debarreil all legal remedy iu respect of that claim, it cannot destroy the moral and 
equitable claim upon the consideration of Parliament, iu the event of the trust pro- 
perty now administered by the Irish Society being placed under other regulations." 

If the rocomniendation with reference to the Irish Society made by the Com- 
missioners who inquired into the Corporation of London in 1854^ elsewhere 
noticed by us, be adopted, the 300 acres allotted to the free school, or an equiva- 
lent for them, should, it appears to us, be set apart from the property of the 
Society .md attached to the Foylc College, Londondi?rry, to be thenceforth called 
the Londonderry Uoyal Free School. 

Kapiioe Rovai. Free Scnoon, Countif of DoiiajaL 

The Ilaphoe Uoyal School is noticed in the Report of 1791. For three year 
previous to I7H8 the master had done no duty; but the school was kept by the 
usher, who had two bi.ardcrs and eighteen day scholars, of wliom five were free* 
In the Report fur 1807 it is mentioned that the succeeding master, appointed in 
1700, had memorialed for the expenditure of £1,200 on repairs and building, 
"having found the house and offices In a ruinous state, from ten years' non- 
residence of his predecessor ;" and thai he himself had " already expended i;l,000 
iu improvement.s." 

In 1821 the Commissioners of Education bud not the means of repairing the 
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and system of education. We have also to remark the generally good oonditkm 
of the schoolrooms and dormitories. The contrast they present to their state ia 
1788. when Armagh alone was efficient, is highly creditable to the patrons and to 
the Commissioners of Education. We regret that Gavan is still in an unsatis- 
factory condition. 

The Commissioners deserve great credit for the way in which they have 
exercised their power of founding exhibitions in Trinity College, in eonnexioa 
with the Royal schools. These exhibitions have been beneficial both to the 
schools and to the pupils, who have been advanced by them. 

The right of admission to free places at the schools has not been placed by tlie 
Commissioners on a satisfactory footing. They have permitted tiie masters to deny 
the right of free admission, w ithout any objection or censure. The whole nnmb^ 
of free pupils now in the six schools is forty-seven, deriving a benefit of about J&10 
each or £470 in all, out of endowments of about £6,000 a-year. The Com- 
missioners issued no circular on this subject to the masters of the Royal schools^ 
when the question of free places was raised in 1830, by their circular to the 
masters of diocesan schools. 

Their power of inspection was efficiently exercised in the case of Cavan Sdiool, 
where it was most required ; but it is to be resetted that so little attention was 
paid by them to the judicious recommendations of their own visitors. Had 
this been done, the school would not have been in the state in which W9 
found it. 

With respect to repairs, whilst the well-endowed schools have houses in excd- 
lent order, we regret that those of Hanagher and Raphoe should have been allowed 
to remain for so long a period in want of repair; and we think that the Board 
are responsible for not having exercised their powers of applying the funds of the 
wealthier Royal schools for this essential purpose, especially as this trust had sta- 
tutable priority to the maintenance of exhibitions. An exercise of the same powers 
would have saved Cavan School from being so long in debt for the schoolhouse. 
From the Table which we give below, it appears that the funds which, with 
prudent management of the estates, might be applicable to these purposea; 
amount to nearly £1.992 Oj. 9^. a-year. 

The Commissioners ou^^ht, we thmk, to have laid down, at an earlier period, 
the rule with respect to the course of reli^ous instruction made in 1848, and 
they ought to have communicated it to the schoolmasters and to the public, in 
such a way as to prevent any misapprehension on a point so seriously afiecting 
the utility of these schools. From the Table which we subjoin, it appears that 
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of 31 1 pupils now on the roll of the Roval schools, only nineteen are Presbyterians, Royal Fbui 
only four are Protestant Dissenters of other denominations, and only three are Scnoou*, 
Roman Catholics. 

We are of opinion that the Koyai schools are, bvtlieir constitution, essentially 
non-exclusive — they are not intended for pupils of only one religious persuasion, 
and the roaster has no power to compel all the pupils to receive religious 
instruction in his own tenets. The Royal schools, therefore, belong to the class 
of those which we recommend should be placed under the proposed Board of Tirfe p. 245, iw/m. 
Commissioners of Endowed Schools. 

The right of free admission, being unlimited, is practically defeated ; and we 
recommend that a minimum number of free places should lie fixed by statute^ with 
power to the proposed Board, on the appointment of a new master, to increase the 
number ; that the free places should be open to all without distinction of locality 
or religion, the greater numbor being awarded by competition at a public exami- 
nation, but some being reserved to be given on grounds of poverty, under 
regulations of the Board ; that free places should only be held on condition of 
good conduct and progress in the school ; and that the power of making regula- 
tions as to the tenure of the free places, the management of the examinations, 
and the tests of good conduct and progress, be intrusted to the proposed Board. 

The Commissiouers of Endowed Schools should be authorized to remove 
masters for inefficiency, as well as misconduct ; and provision should be made 
for the retirement of masters on their becoming inefficient from old age. 

The Commissioners should also have the influence over the masters which 
patronage and the power of promotion would confer. And as the masterships of 
the Royal schools are open to persons of all religious persuasions, the patronage 
of the Royal schools, so far as it is in the Crown, should be transferred to the 
proposed lioard of Commissioners of Endowed Schools. 

As the Queen's Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway, and the Queen*s Uni- 
rersity in Ireland have been established since the power of granting exhibitions 
out of the funds of the Kowil schools was created, and as the persons receiving 
university education appear likely to become more numerous, we recommend 
that the exhibitions should be Increased in number ; that they should be awarded 
at examinations to be held under the direction of the proposed Board ; and that 
the qualiHcations requisite for retaining them should extend to distinctions 
obtained either in Trinity College, Dublin, or any of the Queen's Colleges in 
Ireland. The exhibitions ought to be so regulated as to be open to pupils 
educated at the Royal schools without distinction. 
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We have already stated tliat pupils of the Royal schools are entitled to 
require that a complete course of Knirlish ami commercial education should he 
provided ior theiu as a preparation for civil and mercantile pursuits, even tlionp^h 
they shoul-i refuse to receive the classical instruction which, if it be the primary, 
is not the exclusive tru^t of the foundation. 

This ICnsciish and commercial education should be supplied in a department of 
the school specially devotcil to this purpose, at a charge not exceeding £(J for 
day scholars. 

In tlie classical department of the school, the practical branches of a good 
English educntioti, ought, we think, to be also attended to. 

When the funds admit of it. school scholarships should be established, to be 
given away by examination under the regulations of the proposed Board. 

We have already recommended that the funds of the wealthier Uoyal schools 
shotdd, in accordance with the existing statutable powers, be aj>plied to defray 
the cost of schoul buildiuijs and repairs at Baniigher, Cavan. and Itaphoe. 

We are of opinion that increased powers should be conferred on the proposed 
Board, to enable them to apply the funds of the wealthier schools to the founda- 
tion of exhibitions and schuol scholarships and other objects, for the benefit of 
the less wealthy schools. The Commissioners might thus place the six Royal 
schools, tlut are grammar schools, in an etticient state, and make them capable 
of promoting a complete system of intermediate education in the localities in 
which they are placed. 

We have recommended that a visitation should bp held at Cavan school, to 
asccrtair» how far its unsatisfactory state arises i'rom the conduct of the master. 

The Koyal schools should he subject to a system of inspection under the pro- 
posed Hoard, and the Hoard should Iiave power to direct the course of instruc- 
tion, and tlie rmndKr of assistant-masters to be employed. 

We are of opinion that the vesting of the patronage, inspection, and government 
of the Uoyal schools in the same Board, would contribute to their permanent 
etticiuncy. 



1669. 

Charter. 

Com. Ediio. Rep. 

1810, p. 224. 



ER.VSMUS SMITH'S SCHOOLS. 

These schools were founded bv Erasmus Smith, Esq., an alderman of the cityof 
Loudon,in the reign of Charles fl. out of estates whicii he received at the time* of 
the settlement of Ireland. He originally intended to establisli fivegrani mar schools; 
but in order to secure a more liberal maintenance upon the schoolmasters, and 
also to make some [)rovibion for clothing poor children, and binding them as 
apprentices, by the charter of lOOi). he founded only three schools, those at 
Drogheda, Gafway, and Tippcrary. The course of instruction was directed to be 
in writing and casting accounts, and as far as the pupils were cipabic, in the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew tongues, and they were to be fitted for the University if 
desired- The charter provided that they should be free schools, for twenty 
poor chihlren to be named by the founder or governors, dwelling within two miles 
of the school, aud for all tiie children of the tenants of Era.smus Smith, without 
liii ilation. The masters were authorized to receive entrance money from every 
scliolar except from those who were thus entitled to free admission. The consti- 
tution of the schools with regard to roSigious instruction, was regulated by a rule 
of the ibundation, by which the masters were bound to catechise their scholars 
on each TiOni's day, in the catechism of Archbishop Ussher. The masters and 
ushers were to be approved of by the bishop of the diocese, and were required 
to sign the first two canons of the United Church. At\ exclusive religious 
foundation was thus established. The masters were to be apftointed by the 
governors and visited by them, and the governors were also empowered to make 
regulations for the government of tlie schools. Tlie charter contained some 
important provisions with regard to l!ic appropriation of any increase of the 
rents of the pstates. The surplus was, in tlie first instance, to be employed in 
raising the number of scholars in the schools, or in increasing the allowances 
of those already there. The next provision was, that if the rents exceeded 
£300 per annum, money should be expended in beautifying the schoolhouses. 
The next trusts were for the payment of ushers; for the founding a Hebrew or 

IjCMlge'o RcconU of * Tlie Indeatnrc, dated let Dccerabor, 1G57, made during- tho rrotcctoratc, by which Eragmus 
the Chancery Smilh cunveyed his estates to fouutl live grammar achooU, wjui discorered after the Draft Report 

ItoHa, bad been adojiteil l»y the Commissi onow. 
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other lecturesbip in Trinity College ; for binding out poor children as appron- Erasmcs Smitu's 



bOHOOl^. 



Doc. Ev. voL ii. 
p. 390. 



^tices under Protestant niiusters, and for elotliing poor children in the grammar 
schools. Erasmus Smith survived the foundation of this endowment for upwards 
of twi^nty years, not having died until 1GJ*1. He exercised the power given to 
him in the ehaiier of making laws under seal. These were not returned by tlie 
Governors to us in answer to our requisition, or brought forward or referred to 
by the Governors or their officers at any of our courts. After our public in(]ui- 
ries were completed, the Governors issued rules to the masters, lounded upon 
them; we then applied for them, and they aro annexed licreto. These laws 
contain specific directions as to religious instruction, and provide for the manage- 

unent of the schools, and the regulation of the schoolmasters, ushers, and scho- 
lars. We have already nuticcd the suggestions of his son, Samuel, for the fouu- VUl^, p. 13, st/pra. 
dation ot a mathematical school in the city of Dublin, out of the surplus, which, 

I however, were nuvcr carried into itfort. At an early period the governors, finding 

la surplus in tlieir hands, established the practice of granting exhibitions to poor 

Ischolars in Trinity College; and the surplus still increasing, they obtained a 10 Gou. I. 
private Act of Parliament in 1723, to authorize the application of such funds to Er. 3823, rfwy. 
charitable purposes. 

This Act ratified the application of funds to exhibitions and empowered the 1723. 

Igovernorsto found a lectureship in oratory and history^ and another in natural and 

lexperimental philosophy in Trinity College, and also three fellowsiups; and a pro- 
vision was made that the Krasums Smith exhibitioners should have a preference 
in the election of junior fellows, next after the scholars. The Erasmus Smith 
exhibitioners were to receive instruction at the above lectures gratis, and to have 

la preference in elections for the lectureships. The governors were to erect 
buddings in Trinity College for the exhibitioners, who were to be exempted 
frum the payment of the usual chamber rent either in the rooms so erected, 
or elsewhere in the college. The act ratified an agreement with the Governors 
of the Blue Coat Hospital, for the maintenance of twenty boys. A power was 
given by this Act of Parliament of ap[dyiug the surplus funds towards some 

I public work or uso in Trinity College, or the Hlue Coat Hospital, or sending 

Ipoor children to schnol, or putting them out as apprentices. 

The last trust with regard to the sur[>lus is tlie one that ultimately proved to Ev. 3827. 
be most important of all the powers conferred, for it led to the foundation of the 
English schools. As the suggestion of Samuel Smith for founding .i mathematical 
school in Dublin, was approved of liv the governors in 17(ll*, there is some reason 
for supposing that the execution of his plana was contemplated when this pro- 

l.vision was introduced into the Act of 1723. 

In 1773 the school at Ennis was founded; butalthougb the power of the gover- 
lors to found new schools was limited to English schools, this has always been 
, grammar school. 

The Commissioners of 1701, in their Report, notice the following schools ashav- Pot. Bt, vol. ii. 
ing been founded belore their inquiries : — Xelva in the island of V'alentia, Ncnagh, P* '^^^' 

iTemplederry. andTarbert. The school at Nenagh being then used as a granuuar 

(school, completed the number of five grammar schools originally intended by 
Erasmus Smith. 

The remaining three were Englisli schools, and of them, Tarbert alone is now 
in operation. 

The Commissioners of 1791 stated that the income of the governors had in- 
creased from the £300 a-ycar mentioned in the charter to upwards of £4,200 
a-year, whilst theirannual disbursementswere onlyabout£2,8*)0, leaving an annual 
surplus exceeding £1,400. These Commissioners noticed three of the granmiar 
schools as being at that time in a flourishing state. They described the way 
in which the governors had applied their surplus; and they stated tlieiropiuion ^^- p. 3W. 
that, upon the whole, the trust had been executed with fidelity to the intention of 
the founder, and great care bestowed in managing the atfairs of the endowment. 

The Commissioners observed that the Erasmus Smith foundation, though origi- 
nating in the intentions of a private individual, might, nevertheless, from the 
repeated interpositions of the Legislature and theCrown. be considered as a public 
institution. They then proposed to apply tlu- future surplus funds of the endowment, 
^vbich they estimated at about £'2,00O a-vi-ar, in founding a professional academy 

.in Dublin, to instruct voung persons in math-Uialical learning, anJ the eogiiato 
sciences: in the principles of cliemical km/wlodge, with its application to arts and 

' raanufuctures ; and in natural historv ; to prepare soKliertJ, seiuucn, and merchants. 
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We have already stated that pupils of the Royal schools are entitled to 
require that a complete course of English and commercial education should be 
provided lor them as a preparation for civil and mercantile pursuits, even though 
they should refuse to receive the classical instruction which, if it be the primary, 
is not the exclusive trust of the foundation. 

This Knglish and commercial education should be supplied in a department of 
the school specially devoted to this purpose, at a charge not exceeding £6 for 
day scholars. 

In the classical department of the school, the practical branches of a good 
English education, ought, we think, to be also attended to. 

When the funds admit of it, school scholarships should be established, to be 
given away by examination under the regulations of the proposed Board. 

We have already recommended that the funds of the wealthier Royal schools 
should, in accordance with the existing statutable powers, be applied to defray 
the cost of school buildings and repairs at Banagher, Cavan, and Raphoe. 

We are of opinion that increased powers should be conferred on the proposed 
Board, to enable them to apply the funds of the wealthier schools to the founda- 
tion of exhibitions and school scholarships and other objects, for the benefit of 
the less wealthy schools. The Commissioners might thus place the six Royal 
schools, that are grammar schools, in an efficient state, and make them capable 
of promoting a complete system of intermediate education in the localities in 
which they are placed. 

We have recommended that a visitation should be held at Cavan school, to 
ascertain how far its unsatisfactory state arises from the conduct of the master. 

The Royal schools should be subject to a system of inspection under the pro- 
posed Board, and the Board should have power to direct the course of instruc- 
tion, and the number of assistant-masters to be employed. 

We are of opinion that the vesting of the patronage, inspection, and government 
of the Royal schools in the same Board, would contribute to their permanent 
efficiency. 
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ER.\SMUS SMITirS SCHOOLS. 

These schools were founded by Erasmus Smith, Esq., an alderman of the city of 
London, in the reign of Charles IL out of estates which he received at the time* of 
the settlement of Ireland. He originallyintended to establish iivegrammarschools: 
but in order to secure a more liberal maintenance upon the schoolmasters, and 
also to make some provision for clothing poor children, and binding them as 
apprentices, by the charter of 16G9, he founded only three schools, those at 
Drogheda, Galway, and Tippcrary. The course of instruction was directed to be 
in writing and casting accounts, aud as far as the pupils were capable, in the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew tongues, and they were to be fitted for the University if 
desired. The charter provided that they should be free schools, for twenty 
poor children to he named by the founder or governors, dwelling within two miles 
of the school, and for all the children of the tenants of Erasmus Smith, without 
liii.itation. The masters were authorized to receive entrance money from every 
scholar except from those who were thus entitled to free admission. The consti- 
tution of the schools with regard to religious instruction, was regulated by a rule 
of the foundation, by which the masters were bound to catechise their scholars 
on each Lord's day, in the catechism of Archbishop Ussher, The masters and 
ushers were to be approved of by the bishop of the diocese, and were requir 
to sign the first two canons of the United Church. An exclusive religia 
foundation was thus established. The masters were to be appointed iiy tl 
governors and visited by tiiem, and the governors were also empowered to 
regulations for the government of the schools. The charter contained some 
important provisions with regard to the appropriation of any increast* of tlf 
rents of the estates. The surplus was, in the first instance, to be empliyv^'m 
raising the number of scholars in the schools, or in increasing the allorar 
of those already there. The next provision was, that if the 
£300 per annum, money should be expended in beautifying 
The next trusts were for the payment of ushers; for the fou 

IiOilge*8 Records of * The Indenture, dated let December, 1657, made during the Ptolef' 
the Chancery Smith conveyed his estates to found five grammar schools, was diMaVi 

\\ti\\a, had been adopted bj the Commissioners. 
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in the business of their respective departments; to give a general account of the 
manners, customs, and government of different nations, with a short abstract of 
their history : and to teach some of the modern languages, particularly French, 
Italian, and German, The academy was to be on the model of the Dundee 
Academy, and it was proposed that 100 eleemosynary scholars sliou Id be admitted; 
and that if the Uuveruors of Erasmus Smiths Schools sliould tliink proper to 
appropriate the surplus ot their funds to the support of this academy, they 
should be intru.sted with the entire goverinnent anil patronage of the institu- 
tion, the appointment of the masters and ushers, and nomination of the gratui- 
tous scholars, I 
They recommended that boys should be promoted from the grammar schools 
to the professional academy, thereby anticipating the principle of the plan 
which many years afterwards was adopted by the Incorporated Society, and has 
been found to produce such sntisfactory results. The suggestion of the Commis- 
sioners was never carried into etlect ; and the suqilus rents not being appropriated, 
continued to accumulate until 1807, when tbey reached tlie sum of £35,000. i 
The Commissioners of 1 807-1 2 noticed the different schools of Erasmus Smith, 
and reported that the allowance to the masters of almost all ot them was unequal 
to what the funds could aff'ord, and to the reasonable expectations of properly 
qualific<l masters. During the inquirifs of the Commissioner.^ the governors 
proceeded to apply their large surplus in founding English schools, to be conducted 
on principles similar to those of the schools that then received aid from Parlia- 
ment, and they founded sixty-nine between IHOS and 1815. The sites being 
leased to the Governors, we obtained the leases from them for the purposes of 
our inquiry, and found them nearly all in a printed form. They contained a pro-] 
vision requiring all the children to be tatight the Churcli catechism, in accord-! 
ante with a similar provision in the charter as to the grammar schools. 

These leases contain an improvident clause of surrender. The governors, 
after expending usually about £300 on a grant of two acres of land, as a site, 
bound themselves to pay a salary to the schoolmaster of £30; and in default of 
such payment the land, with the buildings erected by them, was to revert to 
the landlord, thus making the application of the funds permanently binding 
against themselves, while they exacted no security from the proprietor, that if 
he should get possession of the building by forfeiture, it should still be used for] 
educational purposes. 

The result has been that thirteen scliool sites, which reverted to the grantors, 
have entailed a loss of £6,807, expended on the schools by the governors, and 
£077 arising from private donations. As they pay less than £30 a-year in 
nearly all these schools, the improvident form of the covenant places the endow- 
ments under the leases to which we have referred in jeopardy. 

The English schools established by the governors up to 1814, formed part of^ 
that system of primary schools under the care of special l^oards, which was sanc- 
tioned by public opinion until 18*25. 

The Erasmus Smith Schools were exempted from the jurisdiction of the Com-^ 
missionersof Education in Ireland, and were continued under the control of the 
governors alone, withorit being subject to any other visitations. 

By the charter of William IV. the Governors are, among other things, em- 
powered to appoint ushers to the schools, without reference to the number of 
scholars, and to appoint salaries for them. The charter was granted on a repre-f 
sentation that the ends and purposes of the former charter would be morej 
effectually promoted by giving further powers to the Governors. 

The next important exercise by the Governors of the power of founding^] 
schools took place between 1839 and 1843, when fifty-two schools were 
founded. This movement immediately followed the foundation of the Church 
Education Society for Ireland, and the terms of the leases indicate the close 
connexion between the principles of the two bodies ; for instead of requiring that 
the Church catechism should be taught, these lea.ses provided that the chiltlren 
should be instructed according to the regulations of the governors, the Holy 
Scriptures being read in the school, and all tiie children instructed therein. 

Tnese leases were more improvidently framed than those of 1810-14, Although 
on a common form, they were not, like the former, printed, but engrossed at 
length, thereby involving the governors in a large expenditure for law costs. 
They contained a clause that if the Scriptures are not read, or children notl 
instructed therein, or if the school should be permanently discontinued, the land 
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conveyed lo the governors, and the building erected by them out of the funds of Kbasxi'b Smra's 

their chanty, should belong, not to tlieai, but to the proprietor who had granted Schools. 

■the site, he not beinj; placed under any oblijiation to continue the school. 

Of the schools founded from 1839 to 1843, two sites have already been lost, £▼. 24202-12. 

involvlnj^ the loss of £304 2s. 4</., expended by the governors on buildings, and 

^'2o'J U-. '2ti. contributed by private individuals. 

These schools were not, in the first instance, returned by the governors as 
lowed schools, although the land and buildings were vested in them. They 
,me under our notice whtn we inspected the leases at a later period of our 

inquiry; tlic lateness of their discovery precluded them from being in all cases 

visited by the Assistant Commissioners, but they are included in the Tables of Tw/ir, p. 87, iiyVa, 

Schools and Kndowments. 

In 1654, a return to the House of Commons showed that the governors 

had limited tho expenditure on the grammar schools, the original object of 

the founder; and that they had allowed the exhibitions to remain at the small Ev.3834,5469-70. 

sum of £8 and £0 a year, whilst their exhibitioners were put in competition 

with the candidates from the Koyal schools, competing for exhibitions of £30 

and £i>0 a year ; and that conseqiiently out of fifty exhibitions that could be 

obtained by pupils in ten years, only fourteen had been awarded to pupils of 

dieir grammar schools on entrance into Trinity Collei:e, and none whatsoever 

in three of the foui* years immediately preceding the return; thus deteating 

the intention of the founder, of " having the pupils, as far as they were callable, 

iostmcted in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues and fitted for the University." 

It also appeared, that the provisions of tlie charter they thus referred' to, Pari. Pajp. 1864, 
had not been observed by them; for instead of the twenty pupiL? named by No. 273, p. 4. 
the Governors, and an unlimited number of children of their tenantry, holding 
free places in the grammar schools, there were in Galway, where a large part of 
the town is built on their estates, only five free pupils, and of these only tlu"ec 
ivere children of tenants. In Tippcrary, another scliool on their estates, there 
were only eleven free pupils, and of these only two sons of tenants. In Drogheda 
there were no free pupils; and in Knnis there were ten, none of them sons of 
tenants; but in the two latter towns the Governors had no estates. 

We visited all the grammar schools, and a few of the English scliools ; and 
the masters of three ol the grammar schools and several of the English schools 
ttcre examined by us at our public courts^ where other evidence was also sub- 
mitted to us as to these schools. We j>roceed to state the result of our inquiries 
—first, as to the Grammar schools, and then as to the English schools. 

Erasmus SMtnt's Free Grammar Schools. 
Drof)he<hi, County of f^M. 

Drogheda School is noticed favourably by the Commissioners of 1791. They 
observe that — 

•' To the granunar school at Drogheda the Governors have been very liberal. Doc. Ev. vo!. ii. 
and the success had in a great measure rewarded their endeavours, the school P- •^^^• 
having been for many years past of considerable celebrity, with one radical defect, 
common to most of the schools in this kingdom — a total neglect of composition. 
The nimiber of boys was 123; seventy-two of them were boarders, and fifty-one 
day scholars. Of the latter, between twenty and thirty were free scholars. 

**The Governors have been very liberal to this school in granting a salary of 
£'2-50 to the master, though the charter limits the salary to be granted to every 
schoolmaster to 100 marks yearly. A second house and play-field had been 
purchased for the mastiT, in the year 17H0, fur £1,170 ; and the sum of £200 
u'^ also allowed towards [>utt4ng the said house in re[)air; and aflerwards a 
further sum of £270 for new roofing." " The house of the head usher had also 
been enlarged, at an expense of £1300, and will now receive fifty boarders. 

"From the large sums already expended on this establishment, the great 
accommodations provided for the master, the high character of the school, the 
salubrity of this situation, and its convenient distance from the raetropoli.s, we 
a[t(»rehend that a master trained in the habits of composition,an<l follow ing tho Eton 
or Westminster course, might soon be able to make this a great classical school." 

The Commissioners of Inquiry in 1810 found that the Governors had reduced 
the salary of the master of the Drogheda School, and thrown upon him the 
burthen of repairs, at a time when they were accumulating a surplus of nearly 
X'2,(»00 a-year. This neglect of the school, and of the comfort and position of 
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the master, had a naturnl cflfoct on the attendance; and we find accordingly 
the school had dwindled to nearly twenty in 1807, althongli it afterwards rose to 
ninety-eight nndor Dr. Dowrlall, who, at I>imgannon, pjroved himself one of the^^ 
ablest schoolmasters in Ireland, and who might have been retained at Drogheda«^| 
had the endoAvnient been sufficient to induce a man of his acquirements to stay. ^^ 

It was stated in evidence before us that there are now only twenty boarders^j 
and forty day pupils, of whom six arc free; the total nmnbor being only onc^^f 
half of the number in 1 780, and the free pupils being only one-fourth. The master^^ 
was not aware that in pursuance of the charter he was bound to receive twenty 
free pupils. For the iirst time, in Augu.st, 1854, after the return to Parliament 
to which we have referred above, some free pupils, five in number, were presentc 
to him for admi-ssiun hy the (Jovernors. 

The master was likewise ignorant of the rule that required the pupils tO| 
be catechised, and stated that when he gave religious instruction he allowed the 
Honian Catliolics to absent theniselvts, and that many of the day pupils of other 
persuasions did not arrive until the termination of the religious instruction, which 
takes place at a very early h<iur. 

Neither was the master aware of the rule that it was optional with the pupi 
and tlieir parents whether classics shouhl be taught ; and he mentioned that h 
experienced much inconvenience with regard to those who desired onlv an Eng- 
lish education, from his conceiving he was l)onnd to teach classics to all ; whereaj 
the charter provides that all .shall learn "to write and cast accounts.'' And in' 
the laws which Krasmus Smith was in his lifetime empowered, under the charter, 
to make, and which have been returned to us as so made, it is provided thafc 
certain children are to be taught Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and fitted for the 
University, if their parents or friends desire it ; while others of them are to be 
taught *'to write and cypher, that they may be fit for disposenient to trades or 
other employments." The master informed us. however, that he liad never seen 
the charter, and had received no copy of it, or of any rules or regulations from, 
the Board for his guidiince, and that his school was never inspected. 

Our Assistant Commissioner found, of the bnys i>r( sent, only five free pupil 
and of sixty-oiie on the roll, only bi.\ free. There were twentv-two boarders o: 
the roll, and nineteen present. 

Two Roman Catholics attended the school as day puj/ils. The state oi 
instruction was generally satisfictory; but there was a great deficiency in Eng- 
lish composition, arising, no doubt, from the master's misunderstanding the; 
terms of the foundation. 

We recommend that the master of Drogheda School should provide a course 
of English and commercial education for boys intended for business, even though 
tliey may refuse to learn classics. 

EnniSy County of Clare, 

The scliool at Knnis was established in the year 1773, as a grammar schoot 
though the power of the Governors was limited to founding English schools, lu 
1789 the school enjoyed a high reputation; there were then fifty-si.x hoarders 
and twenty-four day scholars, of whom twelve were free. In IBIO, it also appears 
to have been in a satisfactory state; there were then thirty-one boarders and 
sixteen day boys, of whom eight were free. The number at present on the roll 
is fii>y.pight, ami of these thirty-eight are boarders and twenty day pupils, nine ofl 
these latter being free. 

At our public court at Knnis we received evidence concerning the state ol 
this school, and examined, anmngst others, the master of the st-hool and Dr. 
CuUinan, formerly chairman of the Town Commissioners of Ennis. Dr. Cullinau 
complained that the charges for instruction were <juite as high as those charged] 
by respectable private S(.-hools; so that the pubhc received no benefit from the 
endowment. It appears from the report of our Assistant Commis.Moncr that the 
terms are forty guineas a-year (without extras) for boarders, and ten guineas 
for day pupils. 

Dr. CuUinan did not consider the reception of free pupils, as now regidated, 
a benefit, as out of the small nuniber who had been so received, he had never heard 
of any who had succeeded in the University. He also complained that theBoard had 
never exercised their power of assisting free pupils by clothing them and sending 
them out as apprentices. The Erasmus Smith exhibitions, which do not exceed I 
£8 a-year each, are not of suthcient amouot to support the pupils who obtain them. 
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.but 
had never done so but on one occasion. There was no inspection of tlie scliool, 
though required by the charter. In lb26, seven of the pupils at the Ennis School 
were Uomau Catliolics. And it appears from the report of our Assistant Com- 
missiouer* that of the day pupils, five are Roman Catholics, and of the boarders, 
one. And it is also stated that there is no religious instruction of a nature to 
interfere witli the attendance of any class of persons whatsoever, although the 
charter required that the children should be taught in Ussher*s catechism. 

Our Assistant Commissioner reports favourably as to the general state of the Tables, toL iii. 
scliool, but notices the bad state of the schoolhonsc. The master is unable to P- 2"^- 
induce the governors to execute the necessary repairs, as they conceive it is not ^^'- 3857, 3968.., 
their duty to do so, although a trust to " beautify'' the schoolhouses of the grammar 
schools is one of the earliest trusts in the charter, and has priority over those 
relative to the English schools oi» which the Governors spend so much. The 
pupils exhibited much proficiency in their studips, and their attention is directed 
to molern languages and science, as well us classics. 

We are of opinion that the Governors should place the schoolhouse in a suit- 
able state of repair. 

Oahvay^ County of Oalway. 

In 1788. the schoolhouse at Galway being badly placed, and in other respects 
inconvenient, the building of a new one by the Board was in contemplation. The 
master received a salary of £1 00, and the number of pupils was fifty-three, all day 
scholars, and all free. The Commissioners of 1791 remarked that this school 
"differed materially from the other schools on this establishment, inasmuch as 
the scholars were all day scholars, and all received a gratuitous education*' — ^a 
state of things which, urnicr the then master, had contiimed for the preceding 
twentyyears. In 1833, however, the Commissioners of Municipal Corporations Ev.5722. 
Inquiry stated, with respect to Galway School, that, apparently, it was not open 
to free scholars. This apparent absence of free education is the more remarkable, 
as most ef the people in the neighbourhood of the school being tenants on the 
school estate, upon which a considerable portion of the town of Galway is built, are 
entitled^ under the terms of the charter, to free education, as a matter of right. 
The fact that so many of the inhabitants of Galway were entitled to free education 
may have led the master, in 1788, to admit all his puj)ils free as a conscientious 
falBlment of the trust. 

As a pav boarding school, however, the Galway School was, for some time after 
1833, numerously attended; but it was stated in evidence before us, that under 
the last master, who had been incapacitated by age, the school had declineil con- 
siderably. The present master, who was appointed in 1848, had never more 
than two boarders, while under a former master there had been as many as forty. 

As to religious instruction, it appears that at an early period Roman Catholics 
had been admitted in large numbers, but that in 1712 rules were framed "for 
the purpose of hindering the youth educated in the Grammar Schools continuing 
or turning Tapists ;" and that immediately afterwards the master of the 
(jalway School complained that these rules had deprived him of eighty-five 
liomaa Catholic pupils, "of whom seventy paid him for tuition ; and that thereby 
he suffered very considerable loss.*' He prayed the governors to take the matter 
into their consideration, and either to relax the stringency of the rule or increase 
his salary. The mattor was eventually referred to the Archbishop of Tuara, and 
it would appear that some compromise was entered into. It seems that after this 
Roman Catholics frequented the school, and it was stated before us that one usher Er, 5597. 
was dismissed tor interfering with the religious opinions of Roman Catholics. It 
thus appe;irs that neither the intentions of the founder as to religious instruction, 
nor the rules of the Governors of 1712 were carried into effect. 

Had this school been inspected as required by the charter, it is scarcely Ev. 20IBG-98. 
possible the intentions of the founder should have been so completely frustrated 
both as regards the admission of free pupils and the state of religious instruction, Ev. 22777-90. 
and this too entirely unknown to the Governors. 

Our Assistant Commissioner reports the state of instruction to be not satis- Tables, vol. iil. 
factory. There were no boarders either in attendance or on the roll at the time P* *'^3. 
of his inspection, although the buildings, erected in 1812, at a cost of £8,985 IG*, 
UW., afford ample accommodation for boarders, and although the Queen's Col- 
le:;e, with its large endowments,hoIds out considerable encouragement to grammar 
school education in Galway. 
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There were only twenty day scholars on the roll — just the number wliich the 
charter enables the Goveruors to select as free boys, independent of tiio sons of 
tenants — and of these only eight were free. Two of the eight free pupils, and 
one of the payirp: |»ui)ils, were Roman Catholics. 

The Governors ou;;ht not, we think, to leave it optional with a master to refuse 
to take charge of boarders on moderate terms, where so suitable a building has 
been erected for them, at the expense of the charity. 

Tipperary^ Quintij nf Tipperary, 

The state of this school in 1 7t*8 is thus noticed by the Commissioners of 1 701 : 
"The school in the town of Tipperary is accommodated with an excellent house 
for the schoolmaster, suthcient to contain eighty boarders, with nearly five acres 
of very valuable ground ; also with ten acres of ground and a good house for the 
usher, sufficient to contain forty boarders; and though placed in a very convenient 
situation, and in a healthy and pleutiful country, and though the master and 
usher are aokuowledgod to be men of abilities and good character, we are 
sorry to be obliged to observe, from the very small number of scholars (only five 
boarders and thirteen day seliolars, of whom elevt-n are free scholars), that the 
school has fallen in its character, and does not answer the expectations that 
may be justly formed from tlie advantages before stated^ and from the endea- 
vours of the Governors to make it a great school." 

The Commissioners of 1S(»7-12 notice a similar stale of inefficiency. The 
master was no longer the same, a new one having been appointed in 179G ; and 
the Commissioners report that the liad state of the school was in some degree 
attributable either to want of exertion in the master, or to his not being so highly 
qualified in other res[»ects as it were to be wished. 

Our Assistant Commissioner found the schoolhouse in excellent condition, and 
well suited to serve iis an extensive boarding and day school. It is kept in repair by 
the master, aided occasionally by y;rants from the Governors. But, notwithstand- 
ing this excellent schoolhouse, provided, moreover, with over fifteen acres of laud, 
and with a mister paid by the Board an increased salary of J^l 00 per annum, 
there was not a single boarder in the school, and the number of day pupils iu 
attendcmce was but thu'teen, of whom only three were free, while the number on 
the roll was twenty-one, of whom seven were free. The pupils are the children 
of the neighbouring farmers and shopkeepers, and of those who were present^ 
all were Ronian Catholics b\it one, who was a Presbvterian. The former do not 
receive religious instruction. Tlie master was appointed iu 1830: he stated that 
there is no inspection of the school, and that he received no rules for his regu- 
lation and guidance. Inspection had been recommended In the Report of 175 1, 
as the remedy fur the iueflicieut state of the school, then attended by but five 
boarders and thirteen day scholars; and, in the Report of 1810, in addition to 
the exercise of the power of visitation, an examination, or some other test of the 
master's quahfication, was i)roposed as a remedy frir the state of the school, 
which still continued unsatisfactory, though the number of pupils had risen, in 
1807, to twelve boarders and twenty-four day pupils, and to sixty-four pupils 
iu 1S09. Neither of these remedies was adopted, although one of them — inspec- 
tion — is eujoined by the charter of fomidation, and we now find tlie school without 
a single boarder since the year 1847, and witli but thirteen day |>upils present at 
the time of inspection, none of whom had made muuh progress iu learning, even in 
classics. With regard also to their religious education, the wishes of the founder 
are not carried out. Although the grammar schools arc not visited by the inspector 
appointed by the Board of Erasmus Smith, tho half-yearly returns furnished by the 
master to the Governors showed that the school was not ia a satisfactory state. 
When we interrogated the Chairman of the Governors on the subject, the only 
explanation offered was tliat the circumstances of the neighbourhood where the 
school is situate are such as to prevent it from arrinng at a flourishing condition. 

The position of Tipperary, so near the centre of tne railway communication 
of the south of Ireland, and the success of other boarding schools less advan- 
tageously placed, appear to us to demonstrate the inadequacy of this explanation. 

Subsequent to the inquiries instituted by us, at our public court, with reference 
to this school, one of the Governors visited it, and his report led the Goveruors 
to call on the master to resign. They then appointed the Rev. Mr. Ryder, pre- 
viously master of the Carrickraacross grammar school. Since his appointment 
we applied for a return of the number of pupils in the school, by which it appears 
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lat on the 3l8t of October thcro were 53 in attendance, 33 of whom were Eraskts Siimi's 
!»oar<lcrs, and of the day pupils were free. Schools. 

The Governors should, by inspection, guard against the school heing again '~~ 

jrousjht into tlie unsatisfactory state in which it was before the appointment of 
le present master. 

We proceed to notice such of the English Schools as were made the subject 
af inquiry at our public courts, or were visited by us. 

Erasmus SMmi's Enousu ScirooLS. 

Ardcet Countj/ of Louth. 

lu 1808, the Corporation of Ardee granted upwards of an acre of land as a 
Bte, and also a rent-charge of £20 a year, late currency, payablo out of the cor- 
porate property, to the Governors of Erasmus Smith's Schools, thoy agreeing to 
fuiid a schoolhouse at a cost of £300, and keep it in repair, and pay the master a 
ialary of £:iO a-year. Tiic present Town Commissioners are dissatisfied with this Er. 13370-1. 
irrangeraent, under which they are called on to support a school in wliidi tliey 
can exercise no control over the course of instruction, though it is not such as 
to he satisfactory to Roman Cat holies, the authorized version of the Scriptures being 
sartoi the daily lessons. The school was inspected by one of our Assistant Com- 
lissionors, who states the attendance as being forty-six on the roll, twenty-two 
of whom are froe- Of these, t^venty belong to the United Church, and twenty-six 
are Roman Catholics, There were present at the time he inspected, thirty-three 
pupils, of whom twenty were free. The state of instruction among the more 
advanced pupils was tolerably good. 

Donaden Endoicm- ni for a Schoof^ Coantr/ ofKildare. 

In 1823 a site was granted for u school at Donailna, by Sir Gerald Aylmer, in Ev. 13803. 
>nsideration of £170, late currency, for the building of the schoolhouse out of 
he Tjord Ijleutenaut's Fund. Shortly after this the Board of Erasmus Smith's 
liools took the school under their management, and paying the master. It was 
Itated in evidence at our court at Naas, that the Board had discontinued paying 
the master in 1864, on the ground that the school site had been encroached upon Ev. 13851. 
by the original grantor for the purpose of building a residence for the clergyman Er. 13793, 2309x7 
of the parish. 

The proper remedy in this case would seem to have been an application on the 

part of the Governors to the Commissioners of Education to take steps for the 

iuc protection of the endowment. 

Instead, however, of resisting tlie encroachment by legal means, the Governors 

"withdrew their endowment, and dismissed, without compeiK-^atioa or pension, two 

)ld and most efficient teachers, who had been for years in thiir service. 

The Chairman of the Governors alleged that they were under the impression Er. 22773,32956 
Uiat they had no power to grant pensions, although they had done so in several 
_cases that were brought under our notice. 

Dundalk Botfs School^ Dnndnlk Girls Srhnoi^ County of Louth, 

In 1812 the Earl of Kodeii granted a site foraschool totheGoveruors of Erasmus 
Smith's Scliools. The governors built a house, and aa the deed of grant contained 
the improndent clause of surrender which has already been noticed, the endowment 
is liable at any time to be lost to the purposes of education. The deed also con- 
tained the clause as to teaching the catechism. There are two schools kept here, 
one for boys, and one fur girls. 

Our Assistant Commissioner reports the attendance at the boys' school as sixty 
present, out of ninety on the roll; there are but six Roman Catholics. Tiie 
school is in connexion with the Church Education Society, and under their 
inspection, as well as that of Erasmus Smiths Board. The state of instruction Tables, vol. iil^ 
is not satisfactory. p. 182. 

The attendance at the girls' school was sixty-six on the roll, forty-three being Ibid, 
present, all of whom were free, and six of them Roman Catholics. The state 
of education is noticed as being very imsatisfactory. The girls school is con- 
jcted with the Church Education Society in the san»e way as the boys' school. 

Faugkanvaiey Muff Schoof, County of Lottdondcrrr/. 

We received evidence about this school at our public court at Londonderry, and Ev. 10593. 
referred the case to one of our Assistant Commissioners. The schoolhouse was 
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\SmBt* biAl^tbeBoardurErMmtisSoiitfa. at a cost of £300, madia t^ Second Ke- 
1^ port of the CcNiUMBaocn of Irafa F^lncfion Imqmrj, 1826^ it is «eiitiooed that ■ 
the ccliool wai aCteadei Kj fiftv-e^}it pv^Us, of whav dehteen bdot^ed to the ™ 
Umted Church, nxteen were Presh^erian^ and twenijT'^bar Boaua Catiio- 
liea. Of the total Bomber, thirtr^hree were bojs, and tventT^fire girls. The 
attendance at the school now amovats to axtr, of vhom half are stated to be 
free. Verr few of them arc Pip rii/t ctiana. It seonsthe PresbTtenao minister 
of the Dcigfaboarbood claimed a r^bt to Ti<nt this $<rhooL but was informed that 
the rules of the Erasmus Smith foundation allowed cnljr one riator, the clergr- 
man of the United Churcb. 
Br. rol. iLp. A complaint preferred to us on this matter led to a puMio inquirr before our 
AtfistaDt Commisnoner. The eddence received bv him was taken bv one of our 
shorthand ^Titers, and is annexed. We found that the inquirr offered nothing^ 
but a ]>er?onal matter between the parties to the complaint. 

Our As&istant CommisEMmer inspected the schooh He reports the state of 
instructtou as unsatisfactory. There were axtr pupils on the roli of whom 
twentv-one were members of the United Chnrdi, thirtj-six Roman Catholics, 
and three Presb^rian& 

GaittfUf E»gluh Boxf* School, Gal*ray En^itk GirW Sdtool^ Qmmiy nf GiUk^. " 
There are two of the Erasmus Smith English Schools at Galwar. one for 
boys and the other for girls. The Goremors gave tbe ^te and subscribed 
for the buildifiG; about 18*JC. In the report of the Commiaaoners on Muni- 
cipal Corporations in Inland in 1833, (>uth these schoob are mentioned as free 
schools; but it is stated that tbe teachers are not required to educate gratis more ■ 
than the limited numl>er of twenty in each. The master and mistress have 
salaries from the Boanl of £20 each. 

The attendance in these schools, which is stated in the Report of 1826 M 
to have been then forty-four boys and twenty-three girls, has since greatly ™ 
declined; and at the time of our Assistant Commissioner's inspection there 
were but sixteen present at the boys' school, and nine at the girls', the 
numbers on the roll being twenty-one and twelve respectively, none of whom 
were Roman Catholics. All at the boys* school are free, hut of those at 
the girls' only one of those present, and three of those on the rolL are so. 
The master of the boys' school stated that all pupils are taught the Pro- 
testant catechism ; this statement followin::^ another, to the effect that there 
was no interference with the religion of Roman Cath(dics. It is remarkable 
that the Board of Erasmus Smith furnished the master with a school roll headed 
" Gahvay School under the Church Education Society," although the school is 
under their own management and visited by their insjiector. The mistress also 
was examined at our public court. 

Our Assistant Commissioner re|>orts that the pupils in the girls' school were 
very backward, but that the answering in the boys' school, though generally 
not satisfactory, was good in some departments. The master stated that he was 
not adequately supplied with school requisites by the Board. 

Glyde Farm, Endowment for a Sehoolt County of Louth, | 

Et. 122JO-2. It appeared in evidence at our public court at Dundalk, that the Erasmus Smith 

school at Clyde Farm had been closed some time previously, the purchaser of 
the estate on whicli it was built claiming the site as his private property. 

The Governors had to withdraw their grant although the ciei^Tuan of tbe 
parish was most anxious for the revival of the school. This case illustrates the 
miportance of having the buildings devoted to educational purposes permanently 
»ecm*ed against the risks usually mcident to the change of ownership of land. 



Et. 5752. 



Er. 5719. 



InnlshannoiL, County of Cork, 

We received evidence conceminglnnishaniion school at oiirpublic courtatCork, 
and it was also visited Vjy one of our Assistant Commissioners. The number of 
pupils on the roll is twenty-five, all dayboys, and twenty-two of them free; and the 
number present at the time of inspection was nineteen, of whom si.xteen were free. 
Of these, seventeen belonged to the United Church,and two were Roman Catholics. 
Th*' Scriptures are read and expounded to all the pupils. but the catcehism is tau;jbt 
only to those who belong to the United Church. The Board pays the master £25 
a-year, and ti5 gratuity, and he has no other emolument as teacher except pupils* 
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to them. — and beiupj jfivcn to children as a reward for pood attendance at tlie 
school, which was license 1 tor the performance of dirine service. 

This school is, like the other Englisii school^ under the inspection of Mr. 
Hamilton, the registrar and inspector of the Governors. 

Our Assistant Commissioner re[xirts very unfavourably of the answering of the 
pupiLs lie found in the school, and he thought the instruction in a rery back- 
ward state. 

SljffOj Count}/ f/SIiqo. 

We received some cvidonoe about Sli>;o Sohool in our public court, and it was 
suggested by the curate that the aid of an assistant mast<.-r was wanted. The Chair- 
man of the Governors, when examined by us in Dublin, admitted the want, as he 
had \Hsited the school himself, but stated that the Governors had no power to 
pay an assistant. We cannot, however, concur in this construction of the 
Act> as the power of foundini^ and endowing English schools seems to be given 
to the governors in the largest terms. 

It w;is stated in evidence before us tliat at a former period the Govemoi*s of 
Erasmus Smith's Schools had joined the Incorporated Society in maintaining for 
somo time in the Old Charter School at Sligo, a school that met the wants of the 
middle classes. This school had, however, been discontinued for reasons not stated 
to us, and we received evidence of the great want that exists in Sllgo of such a 
school. The Commissionprs ol' Education Inquiryin 1 H'27 recommended a diocesan 
school to be placed at Sligo to supply a siuiilar want that they found to exist, 

OurAssistantCommissionervisitcdtheschool that now exists at Sligo, on a site 
granted in 1823 by Mr. Wynne, of Hazel wood, the proprietor of the town. 
Sixty-four day pupils were present, of whom fifty-four were free. The number 
on the roll was ninety-six, of whom eighty-five wt-re free. Our Assistant 
Commissioner states that the school was very promising, but a want of order was 
observable. Tlils defect arises from leaving almost 1*K» boys to be taught by 
one master ; the state of progress, under such a disajlvantage, is very creditable 
to the master; but the state of instruction is uot c|uile satisfactory. Of the 
ninety-six pupils on tht* roll, thirty-three arc Roman Catholics, fourteen 
Dissenters, and forty-nine members of the Unitefl Church. This union of mem- 
bers of different religious persuasions exists, altiiongh it is stated that the Scrip- 
tures are read in the school by all the pupils, and the Church Catechism is 
taught to members of the United ('hurcli. 



(SVwr^rt, AV/fcf^, Eudotaittent far a School^ County of Armoffk^ 

Er. 931-4-lff. In our public court at Armagh our attention was called to a school on the 

foundation of Erasmus Smith at Sturgan; it is noticed in the St-cond Report of 
the Commissioners of Irish Education Inquiiy. 1825. The school was then well 
attended. The house had been built cut of the funds of Erasmus Smith at a 
cost of £300 Irish, and from the same source the master received a salarv of X30. 

Br. 9327. It was stated in evidence before as that the Board of Erasmus Smith had ceased 

to pay the teacher's salary since lSi*)0. Th'> curate of the parish was very 
anxious to have the endowment restored, and the school put in an efficient state, 

£v. 23059. The Chairman of the Board stated that tlie school had been sto[iped because 

:t was badly attended at the time when the Governors had to retiuce the number 
of schools. The house and land had been allowed to remain rent free in the 
hands of the late master. If the Governors do not restore the endowment 
it will become the property of the landlord on whose estate the funds of the 
charity had been expended. 

Tarbert lioj/s Si'hool, Tarbert Girls' School, County o/Ken-y. 

Er. 21630. Tarbert School — originally for l>oth boys and girls, but about twelve years ago, 

divided into two — is the oldest of the English schools on the foundation of Erasmus 
Smith now in existence, hanng been established nearly seventy years ago. 

Our Assistant Commissioner found at the boys' scliool twenty-six ou the roll, 
fifteen of whom were free, and twenty-one present of whom twelve were free. 
Of those on the roll, twenty-three belonged to the United Church, and three 
were Homan Catholics. At the girls' school thirtv-four were on the roil, and 
twenty-one present, sixteen of the former and twelve of the latter being free. 
Of the thirty-four girls, four were Eoman Catholics and thirty Protestants. The 
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Eeabmus Smith's tion. The school is inspected by tlie inspector of the Governors, and visited by 
Schools. the clergyman of the parish. Though not actually in connexion with the Church 
Education Society its rules and rtgulations are those adopted in this school. 
Our Assistant Commissioner reports that the state of instruction is satisfactory. 

Wejpford Girh^ School^ County of Wcjffofd, 

The Board of Erasmus Smith also maintains a girls' school at Wexford. 

Our Assistant Commissioner states that the number of pupils on the roll is 
forty, of whom tiventy-six were present when he visited ; all free, and belonging 
to the United Church. The teacher is paid by the Board of Erasmus Smith, £15 
salary, and £5 gratuity, ami receives £0 from local subscriptions. Most of the 
pupils arc young ; but those more advanced answered fairly in the elementary 
departments of English education, and read well. This school is kept in the 
same house as that for the boys, and is iu all other respects under similar 
arrangements. 

CoKCLUDiNG Observat:o-N'8 on Erasmus Smith's Schools. 

There arc four Grammar schools and 140 English schools iu connexion with the 
Governors, which we have treated as endowed schools, either on account of their 
receiving part of the annual income of the charity in payment of the salary of 
the master, or on account of the site and schoolhouse being vested in the 
Governors for educational purposes. In the Grammar and 117 of the English 
schools, the sahiries of the masters are paid out of the funds of the cliaiity. In 
'2Z Knglish schools the only endosvmeiit is the site and schoolhouse vested in 
the Governors. 

The average attendance of pupils iu all the grammar schools, for the year of 
Vide y. SQ^ infra, inspection, 18o5-5(i, appears from the annexed tables to be 116; the number 
of pupils on the roil, ICU. Of these, 128 were ascertained to be members of 
the United Church. 23 Roman Catholics, and 1 a Pi'esbyterian. 

The average attendance for same year in all the English schools appears from 
the tables to be 4,'241. The number of pupils on the roll is 7,010. Of these, 
4,293 were ascertained to be members of the United Church, 875 Itoman 
Catholics, 1,420 Presbir'terians, and 47 of other religious denominations. 

In the Table of General Endowments we have estimated the net anuual income 
of Erasmus Smith's fund, applicable to schools, at £7,4C2 ^s. ^d. The Inspector 
of Estates has reported that the rental or letting value of the estates may be esti- 
mated at ^£0,51(5 18j. \d. ; and deducting 15 per cent, for cost of collection and 
taxes, this leaves a net income from land of £8,080 7*. ^d. The Government 
stock held by the Governors, which is subject to the siinietru.sts as the land, being 
the produce of laud purchased from ihe Governors for public purposes, is 
£2.431 hs. 10(/., giving, at three per cent., an annual income of £72 18<. 9*/., 
making the entire net income of the Governors X8,1G2 G*. 2(/. There arc two 
trusts not connected with schools — one for certain Fellows and Professors of 
Trinity College, and the other for Clirist's Hospital, London. The grants to 
Trinity College, estimated at the amount they were in 1840, before the reduc- 
tions on accoimt of the famine, would make £000 a-year; the £360 given for 
exhibitions being considered a school endoAimeut. The grant to Chris-t's Hospital 
is XlOO a-year; and these being deducted fruni £8,lt>2 Qs. 2d., will give the 
net annual income applicable to schools as £7,402 Gs. 2d, 

We have inserted in our report tables showing a summary of the expenditure 
of the Governors for each halt-year, from the 1st of November, 1843, to the 1st 
of May, 1855 ; and also of fl^ir income and expenditure for the half-years ending 
the 1st of November, 1854, and 1st of May, 1855; and their Account Balance 
for the 1st of November, 1854, and the 1st of May, 1855. 

It appears from these statements, that whilst the expenditure on the grammar 
schools was, in eleven years and a-half, only £10,000, the expenditure on the 
Etiglish schools during the same period was £36,000. 

Our Assistant Commissicners, iu their general Reports, notice the Erasmus 
Smith schools. Mr, Crawford says the masters of the grammar schools " arc 
left almost perfectly uncontrolled by the Governors of Eraj?mus Smith's Charity. 
The schools are never inspected, the terms for pupils undefined, coiu-se of edu- 
cation not prescribed, and there is nothing to distinguish these schools from 
other private schools, except that the receipt of a considerable salary and the 
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use of large and conjmodious houses and grounds give to the masters such Eawiius Siura'd 
advantages over private teachers as should put down all competition. So far SonooLa. 
as my observations extend, tlicse advantages enable the masters to pay less 
attention to tlie reasonable desires and wishes ol* the parents of the pupils, iu 
respect to v:ioations and similar arrangements in relation to the school, than 
private teacliers could dnre to do." 

iiti states, with regard to the English schools, ** Some of them arc efficient ; Appcuiiix, p. 3. 
some very much the contrary. It seems to me that there is not that frequent 
inspection which is essential to the success of this class of schools. There is 
only one in the year, and that at or about a fi.xed time ; and I have reason to 
believe that the inspector docs not see a school in its ordinary every day 
character. The salaries are also too low to attract the most efficient teachers ; 
and I found, as a general rule, having but few exceptions, that wherever a 
school was maintained in part by this charity, local couiributions to the school 
were inconsidtniblo, and sometimes non-existent. In many cases the parochial 
clergy, who made use of the school as their parochial school, did not add any 
thing to the salary of the master; and thus the objects of the charity of Eras- 
mus Smith seemed to be, in practice, the neighbouring proprietors of laud and 
the parochial clergy. I would suggest tliat no grant should bo made by the 
Governors for salary of a master, unless it was of itself sufficient to secure 
the services of a good one, or a sufficient addition to the sum granted was 
guaranteed." 

Mr. Crawford states that the inefficiency of several of the schools in the south 
of Ireland arises from the exclusively Protectant character of the trust not being 
satisfactory to the Roman Catholic population. Thus, he says: — "The masters Ibid, 
of these schools are required to be of the Established Church, and all the pupils 
are required to read in school-hours tht; Holy Scriptures. In many of the 
places where these schools exist in the south of Ireland the population of the 
district is, in a large degree. Uoman Catholic ; and schools in which tho 
teachers are exclusively Trotestant, and iu which the Holy Scriptures are read 
under such teachers, are regarded with suspicion l>y the Koinan Catholic clergy, 
who generally exercise their influence to keep the children of their flucks. who 
are more than infants, from attending the school. The effect of this has been, 
iu several cases, that after a large expenditure in erecting and establishing the 
school, the Governors have been obliged to abandon the school and the value of 
the house to the landlords." 

Mr. Abraham, whose district lay in the centre and west of Ireland, where the Uwl i*. 5. 
populatioit is chiefly Uoman Catholic, classes the Erasmus Smith English schools 
with the Churcii Education Society's schouls, and states that they appearetl to 
him miserably inefficient. He ascribes their inefficiency, amongst other causes, 
to tlie incompetency of the teachers, the defects of the system, and the inferiority 
of the school-books. 

Dr. M*131ain says of the grammar schools: — ** This class of schools is entirely Ibid. p. lo. 
under tho control and management of tho head master, who is subject to no 
manner of inspection or visitation, and who has received no rules from the 
Erasmus Smith Board to guide him in the discharge of his duty. I think this 
state of things, while it is in contravention of the charter regulating the 
Erasmus Smith's schools, is also injurious to the efficiency of the school, which 
would be much promoted by a regular and adequate inspection. I may observe 
that tho masters themselves appear to desire inspection. 

**Two other matters occurred to mc in rcfurencc to Drogheda Grammar 
School — first, the education given is scarcely of that practical cliaracter which the 
wants of the locality require. It is to be observed, that not more than one-fourth 
of the pupils attending the school are destined for the University, and that the re- 
mainder generally turn to commercial or manufacturing pursuits; it is obviously, 
therefore, of leading importance to give a good mercantile education, and with it 
to combine instruction in modern languages. At present the modern languages 
do not form any part of the course of instruction ; such of the pupils as choose 
may learn French, but then it is an extra and not taught during the ordinary 
school-hours. Second, the small college exhibitions of £S or £l<) a-year, 
which are reserved for the competition of pupils from the Erasmus Smith 
grammar schools, are quite too inadequate in amount to offer the necessary 
stimulus to exertion. A judicious suggestion has been made to diminish the 
number of exhibitions, and increase the pecuniary value of each. 
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" It is useless to continue these exhibitions on their present footing, as they 
are altogether inoperative for the purpose originally contemplated bv their estab- 
lishment." 

■\Viih regard to the English schools, he notices the inadequate inspec- 
tion, the exclusive character of tlie instruction, ami the inadequacy of the 
salaries of the masters, as causes of inefficiency, lie savs: — ** The English 
schools are subject to an annual inspection by a paid officer of the Board. It 
is not possible, however, that the work of inspection of these schools, now 113 
in number, can be adequately discharged by a siugle individual, no matter how 
great his pliysical or mental cndownieiits may be. The schools are ramified 
throughout every part of Ireland ; and it must, I apprehend, be a very great 
strain on the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, who now discharges the arduous duties of 
ius|)ector, to visit and examine each of these schools, as he informs nie he 
does, in the short space of five months each year. There should be at least 
two inspectors appointed, and two inspections annually of their respective 
districts. 

** It would also tend to promote the efficiency of these schools if premiums 
were given to the pupils for proficiency, as well as for regular attendance, to 
which latter, by the present regulations, they are confined. 

•• A further circumstance afi'ecting the class of children aitractcd to the schools 
is involved in the regulation of the governors, which enforces the daily reading 
of the authorized version of the Scriptures on all children who are able to read. 
This rule is naturally obnoxious to Roman Catholics, and it will therefore ex- 
cite no surprise that the benefits of these establishments are mainly restricted 
to the Protestant portion of the community. In general, too, the salaries of 
the teachers arc inadequate in amount.' 

Mr. Pennefather, whose inspections were confined to the counties of Antrim, 
Armagh, and Down, ^^■Ilere there is a large Protestant population, speaks more 
favourably oi" the Erasmus Smith linglish schools, but he also notices the inade- 
quacy of the inspection and the insufficiency of the salaries of the masters. He 
says : — " The scliools on the i'oundation of Erasmus Smith which I visited were 
English day schools. The general impression made on my mind was favour- 
able. The houses usually arc suitable. In many instances the schools are 
subject to clerical inspection, as well as the inspection by the officer of the 
Governors of the Board, and the governors admit the inspection of the Church 
Education Society. If, how<ner, the inspection were left to the governors 
alone, I do not consider that their annual inspection is by any means adequate. 
The salaries, generally speaking, given by the Governors are not sufficient to 
secure the services of efficient masters; they are, however, in many instances 
increased by the master filling the place of parish clerk, and receiving the 
salary attached to that office. In addition to the salaries allowed by them, the 
Governors give a gratuity to the teachers if the school is reported as satisfac- 
tory, and in some instances the income of the master is increased by local 
subscriptions." 

The most remarkable circumstance to he observed about these schools is the 
extent to which the Governors have neglected the grammar schools, which were 
the original object of the endowment, and departed from the intention of the 
founder in their management. 

The intentions of Erasmus Smith and of his son seem to have been to favour 
middle class education, and to enable the clever boy of the poorer classes to 
rise, b)' means of free places in the grammar schools and exhibitiot»s in Trinity 
College, to the highest positions which a University education would enable him 
to attain. 

Tlie Commissioners of 1791 praised the Governors for their faithful fulfilment 
of the trust confided to them, and proposed and expected that the Governors 
would endow and maintain the professional academy specially intended for middle 
class education. After 1701 tlie grammar schools were generally in compara- 
tive decay, except when under a good master, and the Governors did nothing 
to check this evd. 

The charter provided that there should be twenty free pupils selected by the 
Governors in each grammar school, and that a particular system of religious 
instruction should be pursued, and that the school should be inspected, with a view, 
no doubt, to see whether the charter was observed. It appears, however, that 
the Governors liave almost entirely neglected to exercise their right of nominating 
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free pupils, and have uot mode kuowu to tlio fcc'iinnts o\' their estates tlic 
existence of the right of their chiMren to free aihiiis-sion. in none of the 
prarnmar schools arc there the requisite number of free pujiils; and as to one of 
the Kcliools, an advertisement on tlie subject was not issued b^' the Govemors 
until 1854. 

Tlie trust with respect to the exhibitions was also au early trust, and the 
Governors had clearly power to increase their amount, and yet, although the 
candidates for thtsc pnzes arc examined with those from the Royal Schools, and 
the result may have disclosed to the (iovernors the iailure of tlieir schools in 
preparing cxliibitioncrs, tbcy neither insjjccted the schools, nor raised the exlii- 
bitions to the same scale as those of the Royal Schools, so as to afford the same 
encouragement to clever boys, and thus to sustain the character ol their schools; 
oa the contrary, from 1839 to 18-13, at the time when tliis failure of the exbil)i- 
tioners was first manifest, thoy founded Hfty-tw o new schools ior the poorer classes, 
whose education was then most amply provided for by the large Parltameutary 
grants to the National Boai'd. No doubt they had power to do this, and tlii-ir 
anxiety to found Knglish schools must be ascribed to the conviction that their 
schools wore superior to those established under the National Board. But it 
must be observed that this w Idt-r development of the system of the English 
schools diminished their power Uy promote the education ol" the middle classes, 
which was specially intrusted to ihcm. as the primary object of the chiirter. 

The rules of the charter, as to religious instruction, are not observed in any of 
the gi'ammar schools ; and the masters seemed to be entiiely imaware of the 
existence of such rules, although they were returned by the Goveruors to the 
House of Commons in 1854 as the only rules in existeuce. 

The charter, which required that all pupils of the grammar schools should be in- 
structed in the catecliism of Arclihisliop I'sshcr, ha*l been sy&ttmatically violated iu 
the three grammar schools as to w liich we received evidence. Thus, the master at 
Eunis says : — " T novor inti-rfere with tin ir creed (/. c, that of the liom;ui Catho- 
lics) iu any one point or way." The free pupils at Ennis are iu general Roman 
Catholics, and tho rules as to instruction m c;iteelu&m were never made know*n 
to the master. In Gahvay there was no interference with the religious opinions 
of Roman Catholics ; an usher was dismissed for interfering with the religious 
opinions of the boys. It ap]>ears, also, that at one time the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion was laui^ht to the Roman Catliulic Ixtys at the school. AtDroghc-da Roman 
Catholic boys arc allowed to alwent ihemselves fiom religious instruction, and 
about oue-third of the pupils do uot attend it. 

Although the Goveniors havt\ as an inspector for their t!i!u;lish schools, a 
clergymao of the Unitci Church, and a Master of Arts, who ucces^arily jtasscs 
evef)* year through three of the four towns iu which the grammar schools are 
situate, he has never been directed to inspect them; and the masters have never 
received a copy of the cliarter, or any instructions to enable them to follow its 
provisions. The number of free pujwls and the state of religious instruction 
nught be ascertnined even without insptction. 

The governors also nc.Lilected some other trusts of the charter as io the gram- 
mar schools; thus, the beautifying of the schoolhouses is a trust which ought 
to have early priority iu the appHeatiou oi the surplus. Tliis. however, has been 
neglected, and the cost of repairs irei^ueutly thrown on tho masttirs with the'u" 
small endo^vments of i;iOt> a-year. 

Even the regulation of the course of instructiun wtis neglected for the nuitter 
of tho school sil uate iu iho rising mi-rcantile community of Drogheda thought that 
a grammar school necessarily miant a school where all should receive a classical 
education, and had some hesitation in allowing any of his pupils to ^ive up the 
study of classics; whereas the founder had cle.irly provided that those only who 
desired it sliould be taught the University course. 

The English schools, to \\hicli tho 'lOvernors have devoted so much of their 
fixnds, do not disclose a mucU more satisfactory system of management. They are 
inspected, but the inspector is the registrar, who thus has divided and inconsistent 
duties, whilst the consequent partition of duties between him and the assistant 
registrar leads to a most inconvenient division of responsibility. 

Some of the English schools are. like that of Galway, inadeqnattdy supplied 
with school requisites. Sligo is without a sulhciont number of masters. With 
regard to religious instruction, the leases of the Euglisli schools viiry as to the 
trusts stipulated to be observed. The sixty-nine which were founded from 
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1808 to 1815 require the catechism of the United Church to be tauglit to all ; 
and the fifty-two which were founded from 1839 to 1843 require the Scriptures 
to be read bj all. 

The reading of the Scriptures is not enforced on all the jnipils, and the teaching 
of the catechism to children of the United Church is added to Scripturiil 
instruction in the schools where the latter only is provided for. 

The inspection of the English schools does not seem to secure to the Governors 
the sole nianagcnient and visitation, which they claim to be vested in them. 
One master got a gratuity from the Incorporated Society, another is inspected 
quarterly by the secretary of a diocesan society, and several schools are regu- 
larly inspected by, and in apparent connexion with, the Church Education Society; 
— indeed, so close is this connexion, begun, as we have observed, by the founda- 
tion of the schools in 183D, that the very fonus of the Church Education Society 
are used in the schools by some of the masters in keeping their rolls. fl 

Such divided responsibility as this connexion with other bodies produces, must^ 
be injurious, and its evil results are shown in case of the Galway English school 
where they wore especially brought under our notice, for the master complained 
that he was not adequately supplied with books, and our Assistant Commissioners^ 
hnve noticed a similar defect in other schools. fl 

Thus, the Governors have not only neglected the primary trust of their " 
grammar schools, but have not managed prudently the secondary trust of English 
schools, which they have developed to an extent disproportionate to their 
resources. 

The Governors applied to us to have a copy of the evidence that had been 
taken at our public courts on circuit furnished to them; we felt it would be 
inconsistent with our duty to comply with their request, but we had such por- 
tions of the evidence as related to these schools read out to tlieir officers at our ^ 
ofHce in Dublin Castle, and they had an opportunity of taking notes. ■ 

We afterwards examined Mr. IJarlow. the Chairman and Treasurer of the " 
Governors; Rev. Mr. Ilamiltou, the Registrar and Inspector of Schools; Mr. 
Thorp, the Assistant-Hegistrar ; and Mr. Fetherstou, the Solicitor to the Gover- 
nors. 

When Mr. Barlow was examined as to the complaints with respect to the 
grammar schools, he stated that the Governors *' left the grammar schools to the 
control of the masters themselves, conceiving that they ought to have a greater 
intt-rest in their welfare than the Governors had." 

This view, of the interest of the master of an endowed school being the satne 
as the interest of the public, is entirely inconsistmt with the charter of the 
foundation, which intrusted the Governors with large powers to control the j 
masters, to prevent their refusing free pupils or boarders, or to violate the trustsfl 
of the founder, by adoj)ting a practice with regard to relis^ious instruction con-™ 
trary to his intentions, though that violation shotdd be for the interest of the j 
master. fl 

The Governors at first stated to us that the trusts reposed in them by tlte late^ 
Erasmus Smith could not be submitted to any authority or inquiry, without j 
involving a direct breach of duty on their part, on the grounds that, they alonofl 
had the exclusive right of visiting the schools intrnstod to them by charter,™ 
and it required an Act of Parliament to authorize a visitation by any other i 
authority. H 

We found, however, that the Governors had not for years perPonned the duty \ 
which they thus clarmod for themselves. 

There had not been any visitation by the Governors at Tipperary Grammar 
School for twenty years; Air. Barlow admitted that the Governors rarely, if 
ever, visited; that they never inspected except by accident; and he stated 
that the Governors were not at all aware of the systematic violation of the 
charter as to. religious instruction, that had for years taken place at their | 
grammar schools. 

Tlic want of personal visitation had not been supplied by inspection of subor- 
dinate officer.s, as the grammar schools were never insj)ectcd by the Inspector of 
English .schools, nor was a special inspector appointee! for them. The utility of 
this personal visitation of the Governors was shown by the case of Tipperary 
school, in respect to which, after our inquiries, Mr. Barlow's visit led to the 
master being called on to resign, and to an efficient successor being appointed. 

We submitted the books of account of the Governors to the inspection of tin 
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Mr. Bai'low stated that, lie ratlier thouglit that those figures in the column referred 
to the vouchers ; and when inlbrmed that thty referred to folios in the leger, 
he said,' *'I know nothing of it, as 1 n^ner looked into tlio Uger in my life ; I 
am not an accountant, I am not a book-keeper, and if 1 did look to it, I dare 
say, I would not be much wiser than I am at pruscnt ; I am glad to havo the j 
op]»ortimity of saying, 1 never looked into a page of it." 

W'e examined Air. rctbcrston, the solicitor of the Governors ; he admitted' 
that the form of accounts by double entry hud been supplied from his office, and 
ordered by the Board in 1^4 J to l)c adopted, but that it was never observed. 

He admitted that the accounts should, iu compliance with the charter and the 
niles of the Governors, have been made u]> aiinuiilly, and should have included 
all liabilitii'S. But he stated that his first bill of costs was only furnished at tho 
end of six years; his second, at the cud of four years ; his third and fourth, at the 
en<l of eleven years each ; and his fifth and sixth, at the end of three years. 

He admitted that the form of conveyance to tlie Governors of school sites, 
prepared under his advice, was not in accordance with the precedents of leases, 
made under the Lortl Lieutenant's School Fund Commissioners, or under the 
A.ssociation for Discountenancing Vice, and tliat it contained an improvident 
clause, under wliich the Governors had nlrcady lost part of the charity funds that 
they had expended in building, and were liable to lose more. 

He admitted that this form was adopted, although the Governors had, under a 
similar defect in the earlier conveyances to them, lost a still larger sum. The 
result of his evidence as to the earlier losses is: — 

"Six schools liave beon discontinued in consequence of the falling off in 
the attendance, five schools for causes nt^t stated, one school in consequence of 
llie situation being unfavoiuTihle. and another, because it bccaino an infant school. 
There was expended on these schools by the Governors, £5,807, and thcrc'wero 
twenty acres of laud attached to them, all wliich have reverted to the original 
grantors; the private donations amounted to £C77, making an aggregate of 
£C,484 ; and if we estimate the twenty acres of land at £3i) an acre, they will 
produce £*GlJO, making a grand total of jt'7.l44. The loss of this sum of monejr 
to tlie Governors would not have takcu place, if the leases had been drawn iu 
accordance with the charter." 

-Mr. Fetherston ol)t;uned out of the Court of Chancery trust funds arising from 
the purchase of lands of the charity by railway companies. These funds were 
paid to the Governors in such a way that they could treat them as available for 
tho annual expenditure, instead of being required to invest them as a special 
inallenaljlo trust fund. 

It appeared from the bills of costs, that Mr. Fetherston attended nearly all 
the meetings of the Governors, that ho performed many of the duties that pro- 
perly belonged to the registrar, and others that belonged to the agent. Whilst 
he was tlms acting no one attended at the taxation of his bills of costs extending 
over so many years, except on the last occasion, when he selected as the solicitor 
to represent the Governors on tho tJixation of his costs against them, \i\a son, 
Mr. Stephen It. Fetherston, who is in his otlice. 

We are of opinion that the chief defect in the management of the Erasmus 
Smith diarity, arises from the constitution of the body that forms the executive 
of the charity. 

The management appears to have been largely intrusted to Mr. Fetherston, 
the solicitor. This, we think, is a bad arrangement ; Mr. Fetherston does not 
devote his entire time to the business of the Governors, he is solicitor to many 
other public boards, and has a large private practice. His mode of payment by 
costs of attendance and law procee<lings, is not tlie best for a manager or director. 
In consequence of the registrar baing also inspector a large share of the 
management devolves on Mr. Thorp, the assistant-registrar; he, however, gives 
no security; and Mr. Hamilton, the registrar, is said to be responsible for him. 
and thus a divided responsibility sul}sists between these otiicers. 

The Governors have no bye-laws regulating the duties of their several officers, 
and hence the most conflicting opinions were given by the officers as to their 
duties and responsibilities. 

The Rev. Jlr. Ilamihon fills the office of registrar and inspector of schools, 
the duties of the latter office take him several months in tho year from Dublin, 
The various (jualifications necessary for the two offices appear to us to indicate* 
that they should not be united. 



The Treasurer is ex ojjicio Cimirmnii of the Board oF Govmiora and also Eunnts SwrraB 
AuiJitor, officos wliieli we tliink should not be united. Schools, 

The first change which we rrcommcnd is, to spparato thr nffire of rf;;istrar from 
that of inspector of schools. TIil* roj^istrar should, we think, he n man of 
business, convereant with publie matters, aeipiaiuted with bnnk-kerping. and 
aide to t-heek the agent's accounts, and advise the Board as to the transaction 
of its business, without the (constant presence' of a solicitor. The inspector of the 
English schools should bs required todevote his entire tiinetothe duties of hisoffice. 

The inspection of tlie four grammar schools would not be sufticient to occupy 
the time of one inspector, and we think this duty might be performed by some 
one holding an educational position in the University of Dublin, with which the 
charily is connected. It appears to us that these and otlier grammar schools 
in Ireland might be benetited by the application of the principles recently 
adopted in the University of Oxford ^\ith respect to midtlio class education. 

The solicitor should be employed only with reference to the transaction of 
special legal business. 

\Vc think that the office of paid tr:^asuri'r might be advantageously revived and 
stjparatcd from the office of chairman, and intrustcil to some governor, whose duty 
it would be to attend the othcc regularly, in order to direct the registrar, tbo 
inspector of schools, and the agents, and on whom, as being a paid officer, a 
special responsibility would devolve. 

The auditing of the accounts should not be intrusted to the chairman or any 
governor, but should be transferred to the Govorimient Board of Audit which we Vid* p. 228 svf 
propose. 

The Governors should place their grammar .*:chools on an efficient footing ; 
they should carry out the directions ol the fuumlurs as to religious instruction, 
anri increase the value of the exhibitions attached to the schools. They should 
draw up instnictious for the masters, as to free places, the course of instruction, 
tlie charges for day sdiolars and boarders, and other matters of importance, and 
should also appoint a competent inspector to examine the schools. They ought 
also themselves occasionally to visit the schools, in compliance with the charter, 
in order to ascertain that the trusts of the charity and their own orders are 
carried into effect. 

We are of opinion that all the free places should be defined in number and 
given away chiefly by examination, and partly on the grounds of poverty, and 
that the Governors should make regolations on the subject. 

We have already stated our opinion that the Governors should place tlie school* 
house at Ennis, in a suitable state of repair; that the Governors ought not to 
kyive it optional with the master of the Galway School, to take diargo on moderate 
terms of boarders, where so suitable a building lias been erected for them ; 
and that the master of Drogheda School should provide an extensive course 
of i'^nglish and mercantile education for boys who may refuse to learn classics, at 
a rate of charge not exf-eoding £i) per annum, and that the regulations founded 
on these cases should he applied to all the grammar schools. 

We are of opinion that statutable powers should be given in all cases of 
persons under disabiliiies, authorizing the conveyancr of their present school sites 
to the Governors, discharged of the clauses of forfiiture of the school premises 
contained in the existing deed of conveyance : and that powers should also be 
given in all cases of persons under disabilities to charge their estates for the pur- 
chase of any school promises which the Governors may decide on surrendering. 

Wc think that the Governors should endeavour to secure an increase of salarv 
to their m.isters, by ap|dying for contributions from the proprietors and clergymen 
connected with each district, and that they should, if unable to st»cure enough of 
extraneous support, rather diminish the number of their Knglish schools, than 
reduce the salaries of tbeir masters below the sum necessary' to secure efficiency, 
giving up those which are badly attended in consequence of the small number 
of Protestants in the neighbourhood. 

Wc are of opinion that the (lovernors should also make provision for a belter 
supplyof school requisites; and wc think that they should convert some of theirmost 
efficient English schools into model schools, luruithing training for pupil teachers. 

Most of ;he errors which we have noticed have arisen from the undue ext* nsion 
of the system of Knglish schools, which was not con'emplateil by the founder. The 
(lovcmors have thus left themselves without means properly to execute the primary 
itufii. But the founding of the English schools w^m not illegal. It was authorized 
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— 


oii 3 10 


— 


480 12 4 


g 


^^^^^^^^^L 


,f ,^ let Novembtr. 1844. 


'J78 9 3 


390 5 S 





53: 12 » 




^^^^^^^^H 


., „ \n Muy. \m:*, 


078 9 3 


300 


200 


.122 4 a 




^^^^^^^^H 


„ „ li-t XiivemtKr. 164i, 


-. 


739 14 7 





4*il 1 b 




^^^^^^^^^H 


,, „ Ut Mhv, Imn, 


!WU D 


303 1 11 


100 


4i>8 14 S 




^^^^^^^^^^ 


,, ,. I*t November. IMti, 


— 


— 





M» 19 10 




^^^^^^^^^^^H 


„ „ l»t Muy, Irt47, 


!I6II 


m\ u 3 


_ 


Am 11 1 




^^^^^^^^^^^H 


,, ,, l*t Kovi-mbiT, liHT* 


— 


— 


^^ 


4112 3 4 




^^^^^^^^^^^H 


,, „ 1st Mny, lB4rt, 


UtKJ 


1132 9 1 


SlH) 


hHi a 


^ 


^^^^^^^^^^^H 


,, „ \n XovemlicT, 1H4(*, 


— 


— 





431 13 8 


■ 


^^^^^^^^^^^H 


f, ,, 1st \fiiy. IH4!t, 





«f74 2 10 


100 D 


341 11 6 


-■ 


^^^^^^^^^^^H 


„ „ tut Nuvcmbor, IB49, 


— 





^- 


422 14 11 


■ 


^^^^^^^^^^^H 


' g, „ lilt Mfl.v, I850. 


T^S (i S 


^73 9 


100 1 


409 3 B 


■ 


^^^^^^^^^^^H 


„ „ l?t Niivt-nilnT. I8M, 


;ioi) u 1) 


^ 





4AI 12 


■ 


^^^^^^^^^^^H 


„ M Irt M(iy. IhM. 


-- 


5«3 10 


100 


373 Iti 1 


■ 


^^^^^^^^^^^H 


,. ,. Int Nttveniber. m.'(l. 




__ 


— 


.13a 7 9 


■ 


^^^^^^^^^^^H 


M M UbM&y. IMS, 


l.ntH t-j 4 


iii9 s 11 


lUO 


329 3 B 


■ 


^^^^^^^^^^^H 


„ ., lut November. lR.iS, 


4 IT) 7 I* 


<i73 1 1 


^ 


.135 ]U S 


■ 


^^^^^^^^^^^F 


„ „ I*t MtLv, IBi^n. 


416 7 H 





100 


318 1 


■ 


^^^^^^^^^^^M 


,, ,, l»t Xoveiiibrr, l8.Vt, 




^\-i XU tl 


— 


3M 1 9 


■ 


^^^^^^^^^^^^L 


„ .. Ut Mny, Ih:>4. 


41.-1 7 H 


:\ 1 (> :> I 


100 


33d 16 9 




^^^^^^^^^^^^H 


,1 M ]«t XovcinbcT, l4o4, 


HKi b 5 


'.\H\ 1 


97 1 8 


350 7 10 




^^^^^^^^^^^H 


M ,, l»t Moy. I8A5, 





:i»l » 8 





ans 9 7 


■ 


^^^^^^^^H' 












:■ 


H,74:} i» A 


8,103 13 •! 


1.U7 1 a j 


IU.02U 2 I 


2. InCOMB and Exi'BNDITCKa.fl 


^ Inruiiie and 


Dr. EXPXSMTURB. 


^H IU|»eniiitaro. 




1854. 




£ J. </. 


j: i. <«. 


S 


K 


Nov. 1. 


To Sandnes — For Amount of Expvnditure these six luoullifl, 
xit. : — 

Trinity College, . ■ . . • 


403 5 5 




1 


^^^^H 




King's Tlcuipital, . 






381 1 




^1 


^^^^B 




ChrUt's Hospital, . 






97 1 8 




Ij^B 


^^^^H 




Grammar Schools, . • 






550 7 10 




^H 


^^^^H 




Dublin ScliooU, . 






88 5 1 




^H 


^^^^M 




English Schools, 






817 19 5 




^M 


^^^^H 




Inspectors' Salaries, 






18 16 8 




!^l 


^^^^1 




Inciilvntul Kxpcnsos, 






•iG 1 




w^t 


^^^^^1 




Governor>' IIoiisc, 






I 11 3 




!^| 


^^^^H 




RpgiHtrars' Saluries, 






160 




"^^ 


^^^^^^^^H 








2.3G4 8 5 




^^^1 




To Stock — For excetw of Income over Expenditure this Iialf- 






H 


\&55, 


year, .,...,. 




3,042 8 9 


1 


4,406 17 2 




^H 


May 1. 


To Snndries — For Amount of Gxpendlture these six months, 
Tix. :— 

King'd UoapitAl, . . . « . 


381 8 8 




1 


^^^^^^^H 




Gnimmar f^chouls, . 




> . • 


ACS 2 7 






^^^^^^^M 




Dublin Schools, 




• ■ • 


67 5 6 






^^^^^^H 




Bngliah Schools, . 




. * * 


1,581 4 3 




■ 


^^^^^^^H 




Tnspect'irs' Salariw, 




• • • 


20 




^^^^^^H 




Incidental Expense*, 




. t • 


76 4 3; 


i 


^^^^^^^^H 




(JovRniori*' HouM>, 




• « • 


fiO 19 3 






^^^^^^H 




Hcgiatnir!)' tiahirice. 


.- 


> • • 


lu3 2 1 






^^^^^^^H 








- 3,893 6 7{ 






^^^^^^^P 




To Stock — For oxcowof Income over Bxpenditure this half- 








■ 




ycw, . . . . ... 




1,494 2 llj 




4,386 9 7 


^ 


1 
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the defect? in the accounts, and that many of the objectionable arrangements which 
we have noticed, seem to have gradually grown up, and to be attributable to a 
system of routine, resting on the authority of persons of dignity and influence, who 
had been active Governors in past times, and whose acquaintance with the aifairs of 
the charity and the trusts of the foundation was supposed to be extensive and 
accurate. 

Sino'b Hospital, &c., &c., from the Ist of Xovember, 1843, to the 1st of May, 1855. 











Schools, &c. 


Governon* 
HouM. 








Dublin Scbooli. 


En^isli Sehooli. 


lupecton' 

Saluifls. 


Incidental 
ExpouMS. 


lU'gistru'ji 

SaUry. 


Building Gnuitf. 




£ : d. 


£ *. d. 


£ : d. 


£ K. d. 


£ K. d. 


£ n. d. 


£.». d. 




352 3 3} 


2,349 U 6 


310 


67 1 7 


83 II \'\ 


— 


4« 




199 6 a 


1,161 5 7} 


179 10 


165 17 4 


46 9 3 


20U 


75 




S46 8 4 


2,276 6 10^ 


200 U 


83 6 2 


92 II 3} 


50 







S04 1ft 1 


I,30ft ft 11 


319 5 


56 12 6 


65 fi \\\ 


150 


50 




434 Ifi 3 


2.098 16 9 


370 


91 16 7 


110 7 10 


100 


_, 




109 5 B 


I.2(f3 14 2 


130 


64 10 S 


34 15 9 


100 


— 




S90 19 3 


1.999 1 G\ 


225 


133 9 8 


100 17 7 


50 


«_ 




109 7 10 


),I20 14 8 


270 


96 10 6 


35 6 


50 


._ 




235 18 (i 


1.906 1 10 


170 


63 2 10 


114 18 4 


118 6 8 






70 18 9 


9Sft 10 7 


130 


174 2 6 


51 14 3 


49 8 9 






114 4 3 


1,411 6 8 


120 


r33 16 


9^ 17 II 


153 16 2 


_ 




73 1 


862 1 4 


116 13 4 


33 18 6 


36 5 8 


100 


— 




67 18 9 


1.247 4 11 


120 


133 10 2 


103 10 


lUO 


__ 




66 10 


767 U 1 


130 


12>i 19 8} 


46 8 


66 13 4 


— . 




71 15 6 


1.188 8 


20 


196 19 3 


82 19 4 


160 







67 11 1 


771 8 5 


20 


92 1 3 


lU 7 II 


160 


__ 




73 8 3 


1,261 9 1 


20 


172 16 2 


61 13 


160 


— 




64 


772 1 3 


30 


678 18 5 


7 11 6 


160 


— 




68 4 9 


1,34a 17 4 


30 


58 6 


66 10 9 


313 6 e 


._ 




67 S 9 


614 11 4 


30 


34 4 6 


12 8 8 


™ 


— 




136 13 6 


1,391 13 7 


20 


6t> 15 3 


67 19 4 


3I« 13 4 


— 




88 ft 1 


817 19 ft 


18 16 8 


46 1 


1 11 3 


160 U 


_- 




67 ft 6 


1,581 4 3 


30 U 


76 14 3} 


50 19 3 


1&3 2 1 


— 




S,163 7 b\ 


30,109 10 1} 


3,749 ft U 


3.831 9 7 


1.383 %\ 


3.764 7 


125 



Kbashub Shith'i 
Schools. 



Sammary of 
ExpenditoTt. 



roK One Year (1854-^5). 



IXCOXB. 



Cr, 



1854. 

Not. 1. 



KoT. 2. 

1855. 
Jan.]. 
Uar.L 

Mayl. 



By SoDthern Estates — For Aniuunt of Rents remitt6<l by 

Agent tliis lialf-year, . . . . . 

^ Western Estates, Ditto Ditto, 

„ QoTernmcnt Stock — For Half-year's Dividend due 5th 

October, 1854, . . . . . 

„ Bank of Ireland — For Rent of Li nenliall- street premises, 

lodged 6th May, ..... 



By Soathem Estates — For Amount of James J. Foe's balance 
of Bent» ...... 

„ Bank of Ireland — For Rent of Linenfaall-street premises, 
„ Soutbem Estates — For Amount received from Edwd. 

on account of Bent^ ..... 
^ Bank of Ireland — For Rent of Lombard-street premises, 
„ Southern Estates — For Amount of Rent remitted by 

Ag{*iit this half-year, ..... 
„ Western Estates. Ditto, Ditto, 

„ Ooremnicnt Stock — For Half-year's Dividends on £6,183 j 

2s. 9</., due 5th April, 1855, including £195 7f. M. \ 

lodged by M'Causland and Fetlierston, . . ; 



£ «. d. 



£ t. d. 



— 1,900 

2,464 7 9 

19 1 II 

23 7 6 



4,406 17 2 



47 9 T 

12 10 

174 18 I 

22 7 10 

2,590 8 8 

1,25G 1 1 

282 14 4 

4,386 9 7 



Income and 
Expenditure. 



^^^^^^^a^^^^^ENDOWKT^CTlOOLS. IIlELAmT COMMISSION. 


■ 


[ EoAtiiirs Shitu's 




3. BAt.ANCK ^1 


ft SoUdOLS. 






^^^^H 




jE>r. Bala s OK. 




^^^^1 


H Rrilnni^k mi/ufcf 






^^^^^M 


■ a^iMmIIvV C'llsTt'li" _ 


ISd4. ' 




X a 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 


1 


^^L 


Tv Bank of IroUnd, ..... 


— 




3,72o 3 





■ 






„ Govcrument Stock, our Account, . . 


4,247 18 (J 


4,060 4 


6 


■ 






„ Cont'oU, Accountof Cummissioacrs of Charilablo Donalions, 1,100 





1,000 17 


5 


■ 






^ Govcriinu'iit Stock, Account of Lord Kodesdale's Cliarity, 


£53 IG 11 


573 6 


1 


■ 






„ I)raina<ro and Improvement of SouLlinm Estates, 


^- 




2,1 1!7 16 





■ 






„ 'Edwurd, Galwpy, S(Hpon«) Account, 


— 




30 7 


2 


' 






„ Bminagc antl Improvemcmt of Westom Etftaies, , — 




70 











„ Tliomaa Keaniey's Dniiuaye Account, ... — 




95 14 


4 


t 






„ Weetem Eutiitea, due thereby, .... 
„ Thomas Kearney, due hy him, .... 


__ 




1,054 17 
672 a 


3} 








„ EdwanJ h. Hunt, Agent to Estate of CommiseioDers of 










^^ 






Cliaritablo Donations^ .... 


— 




49 7 


114 


1 






„ James J. Poe, Agent, due hy him, * 


1 




47 9 


7 


■ 




1855. 




I 

1 




13.506 10 


u 


1 








^^^^^^^ Mav 


To Bank of Irehind^ ..... 


— 




3,736 15 


7 


^H 






„ Ue^tistrar, ...... 


— 




1,443 13 


8 


^1 






„ Govornracnt Stock, new 3 per cent,, our Account, ^ . 


6,183 


2 9 


5,871 l.i 


11 


^H 






„ Consols, Account of C'lmmissiom^rfl of Charitable Dunations, 


1,10ft 





1,000 17 


5 


^H 






„ Government Stock, Account of Lord Kude^iialo's Charity, 


aj3 10 11 


572 6 


I 


^H 






„ DrainaL^ and Improvement of Southevn Estates, 
„ Kdn-ard Galwrcy, Suspenpc Account, 


— 




1,920 12 


8 


^H 






— 




30 7 


2 


^H 






„ Diaiua^'e and f raprovenient of Western Estates, 


— 




70 





^H 






„ Thomas Keamey'a Dminage Account, . 


— 




86 3 





^H 






„ Kdwortl L Hunt, due by him, .... 


— 




347 11 


n 


^^^^1 






„ £dward L. Hunt, Ai;cnt to Estate of Commiaioneta of 
















Cliaritahle Uonnlxms, due by him. 


— 




41 10 


H 


^1 






y Southern Estates, due thureby, .... 






336 14 


34 


1 




15.458 7 


9i 


1 Grammar Scliools. 


4. EaASMDs SKtTifs Qrauhab Scnoou. 
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J 




Eatinuln 
Annual 

Valtlg 
nfHj! bool 
L'ruaiiM 


-; 'i 


Pl'PlW. 


StaU of InrtniflM 




^^H 




Armual 

;«iil t>>' 
Gowmprv. 




Number. 


Ktiligion. 


AobuaI Cb«r£««. 


i 

e 

as 


^^1 


L Loeslit; of Scbool. 





e 


It «s 


t 

I 

a 


"3 

•a 
6 


a 

c 

E 


if 

J! 



3ouin». 


Scbohn. 


fl. 


i 


1 Ledister : 


£■ a. 


J. £ •. d. 
















£ c. d\ £ t. d. 








^ 


1 L'lUtb; ]>nighc(]a. 


«4 6 


8 100 


s7» 


ST 


6.1 


ffl 


&9 


s 


. 


' X3I 10«.to, fl 6 


6 


(ifiiKrally sutitifactoiTt ^^| 


1 




&U«t«r, 


















£37 tCts. 






but linilt(.-<t. 


^^H 


L 




90 


























^^^^^H 






AfliiHtanlo. 


























^^^M 


F ^fllKfTKB : 






























^^^H 


L Clare; KnnU- 


66 4 


A ion r 
Master, 
K6 19 4 


m 


37 


43 


as 


53 


a 


- - 


4S 


10 10 


» 


Very aBtUfnciorr. 


^^^1 






















t 


■ 




^^^^1 






Assistants. 










' 














^^^B 


'I'ippenjy; TIppcrary. 


273 T 


100 


144 


M 


*- 


31 


- 


\i 


1 - 


- 


S««. to 


7 


Un»aiflfactor7. 


^^H 


Ulktbii: 




























"^H 


CowKACcnT ; 






























^^1 


ftalw'oy; Gfllwu.v. 


2^L> la inn o o' 120 


fiO 


so' 90 


17 


8 


- 


- 





£4 4«.tO 


8 


Kot HltiftfllCtOTy. 


^^^^^1 




Master. I 












1 


xa.6«. 






^^^^^1 




1 M 01 






















^^^^^^H 


, 


AtsistAnU. 




1 








- 






30 




^^1 


^H 


70i» JO I IM 13 4I 627 I70| UH luo 

1 1 1 


128 


S3 


1 




^H 


ft 
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Sbbut (1854-55.) 



GoHTRA. 



Cr. 



1854. 

NOT.I. 



1855. 
Majl. 



By Begistrar, due to him, .... 

„ M'CaoBlandand Fetherston, dae to them, 

„ XiOrd Redesdale's Oharitj, Stock, 

„ Cash, . . . 

„ Commissioners of Charitable Donations, 

„ Commissioners for Drainage and Improvement of Land, 

„ James J. Foe's Dividend Account, 

„ Land purchased by Bailtray Companies, Ac, 

„ Bdwara Galwey, due to him, 

„ Southern Estates, due thereto, . 

„ Bdward L. Hunt, due to him, . 

„ Estate of Commissioners of Charitable Donations, due 

thereto, ..... 

„ Stock for Net Capital, exclusive of value of Estates, 



By M'Causland and Fetherston, due to them, 
„ Lord Redesdale's Charity, Stock, 
„ Cash, 

„ Commissioners of Charitable Donations, . 

„ James J. Poe's Dividend Account, 
„ Commissioners for Drainage and Improvement of Land, 
„ Land purchased by Railway Companies, &c., . 
„ Western Estates, due thereto, . 
„ Thomas Kearney, Agent of Southern Estates, due to him, 
„ Estate of Commissioners of Charitable Donations and 
Bequests, due thereto, . . . . 

„ Stock for Net Capital, exclusive of valne of Estates, 



£ B. d. 



572 6 1 
17 1 8 



572 6 
7'11 



9 

^* 


5 



690 7 



579 17 

1,005 19 

66 



4 



5 5 

2,140 19 10 

2,431 5 10 

347 11 9} 

336 14 3| 



41 10 
7,817 16 



15,458 7 9f 



EBjisavs SanB*8 

SOHOOU. 

Bfthnce Sfae«t 



£ s. d. 

56 18 11 

630 8 8| 



589 7 
1,000 7 
2,348 3 

113 15 

619 24 
10 6 11 

709 9 11 
1,054 17 



49 7 Hi 
6,323 13 5 



13,506 10 H 



5. Ebasuhs Suith's EnatiBH SonooLS. 



English SchooU. 



L(W^17 of BcbooT. 



'A 



Pltils. 



IfmnlieT. 



e 
I 



RcUgloD. 



& 



Carkw. 
'TollowmngiuiTnA ; Gtai^atcpldog, 

Dublin. 
"Donnyhroaii, "Roje, . . . 

I>ontij' brook, Qirta, . . > 

Dublin Gljf. 
Bran^wick-sti^et, (areat, Boji, 
UniiiRwrck-Btreet, Great, Gu-h, 
St. MJchan's, Psrochial, Bojrs, 

St. Micbso's, Porochiiil, Girls, 

KUdare. 
DaTidftown ; CaJvemtowil, , 

Km, 



Kilkenny, 
•BaUinuDiiai Naticmal . 

Ffailipatown 

Tulljimoric; Churlerille, Boys, 
Tollamorc ; CliaiJeTiUe, Girls, 



1S6 



84 

S2B 

HA 



162 
Mr 



36 
160 
160 



30 



Si 

40 

40 



26 



aa 



40 
3!2 



£8 



67 



IDU 
46 
SO 

h2 



47 
33 



fi9 



40 
4S 



31 

36 



90 
SO 
60 



3? 

31 



47 

40 
46 



27 
19 



la 



14 



9Ufa] of Inetnictloiii 



Not niE^eetod.t 

Not eatbtactuiy, 
SatiBfkctor^. 



Very satisifactoiy. 

Satiiroctoiy. 

Not al preaent tmtk&ctoi^* 

but prtpmisiii^, 
Not ^atiflfftctatT', 



Not iiltogetljer satisfaetoiy. 
Not Altogether satisfactory. 

Not ifl^wtedf 



Not flat]8fiu:tary. 
Not satisfactory, 
Unantiafactory. 



* Th«ae achooli bATe been putlj built by the GoTenon, and »n TOted in then, but the msttcn receive do Mlaiy froBi 
their fundi. 

\ Not iiupaet«d, owing to Uteneit of period vben deed of endownent vu nceired. 
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0. EsAflinn Smith a Evoltbh ScHooLs-'^^onfniu^, 



lAnUlf ofScfaooI. 



M tr SSTE H — caatin ri ed. 

Ko9cn>A, ..... 
Teiiitiluiuorc 



Uluteb I 
Antrim , 
AHlifighill; Criiita, I'flrodiifll, Dojb, 



•AKlii>g'iilll Cniga. ParcchiBl, 
Antrim ; Ilow-lmic^ ISoya, 
Anirini; Boir-lBne, GirH, 

Ufll!_vrdfhftim; BallyTratC, 
liilly; Eaery. 
Dmiluce; Ikiaiiyulassiigli, 
TL-miili:irai:riLk ; Cnugnrpgoii, 



Annapti. 
•Armnjh ; Auglmvilly, Boys, 
*i\rniniih; AiigltavilJy, Girls, 
*Kujirty; HermitajH!, 
Kilniwk; ; lifullavilly, Buya, 
KliDwrt'; MiaJla^iUy, Girla, 

•Ltiugiigrftl! ; ktriTiieoe, . 

I^ousili stilly- Boys, . 

Lurgan, l5oy», 

Liir^un. Girid, 

Jiowt-jwTiliiUJiilton, Boys, 

Ke*to*uliainiU(jn, Girh, 

*Ne*lownli«niiIloni TullyriUoll, 

Kiclihill. Bo^s, 

liidiliilk, Girls, 

'llyrtMi, .... 

•Tynan J Dcrrybaugh, . 



Girlfl, 



Uclturbct, 



CaeaH. 



DontyaL 
ButicnLna, 

MipuntehATtca, 



ArrlBlaM, Boys, 
AnItjIiLsa, Girlfli • . • 
'BaLlynmoiTrett, Parochial, . 
Cumber, . . . * 
Dniiiibog:; HiU Hall, Boy», , 
♦Drum bo, Psrochinl, iSoya, , 
*l>mnibo, Pdrofliial, Qirlp, . 
GiuyAblK'y; Moiuitrtewart, 
KiLrnood 

KcwtoTToafdj, Girls, 



u 

I 



FUFUI. 



Knmber. 



BclljfJDD. 



I7(* 



a,Mfl 



Fermanagh, 
DeiTyTiiUoii ; GnnttenxctiiUll, 
♦EonUkillcn, CUbt>y, . . , < 

Ballyngliran \ Atfht-rlun. Boys, 
Cimtber, LowcTi Parodiiai, . 

Cumber, L'lfiwr 

Faughauvale } MtlA; . . . . 

Li^snn 

>|:ewtoiraliinaTiMly -, Founi]-ljuie» Paro- 

phinl, Boya. 
Kcviortnliinavady i Pouqd-UDe, Paxo 

Cfiial, Oirla. 
Tcniiplt^inore; Eden-Biillyniore, Boys, , 
Teiiili'teiiioro ; Eden-BaUymore, Girls, . 

Badonty, Lower; Utukoy* . 
Bailycl'fS 



&4 

140 
StiO 



so 

l]4 
11-1 
113 

68 
111 

6& 

104 

76 

109 



106 



78 

ti3 

ti5 



96 
AO 

Ids 
106 
61 
01 
120 
113 
171 
120 



140 



ao 

110 

ao 
laA 

110 

no 

13B 



104 
129 



34 

9 

t- 



329 



S4 
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• Xo ngalar regiktar. 

THE INCOKPOKATKT) SOCIETY'S SCHOOLS. 

These schools were formerly known by the designation of Protestant Charter 
Schools. Tliey owe their origin to a society that was incorporated in the year 
1733, on the petition of the principal nobility, clergy, and gentry of Ireland, for 
the purpose of maintaining " a sufficient number of English Protestant schools, 
wherein the children of the Irish natives [might] bo instructed in the English 
tongue, aud the fundamental principles of true religion." The trust of the 
charter accordingly was to apply, under the regulation of the society, the annual 
income of its endowment to tlic establishment and support of English Protestant 
schools in Ireland, for the instruction, by masters appointed by the society, of 
children of Roman Catholics, and other poor natives of Ireland, in English, 
writing and arithmetic ; in husbandry and housewifery, or in trades, manufac- 
tures, or other manual occupations ; in the Holy Scriptures, and in the principles 
of the Protestant Established religion. The society was also to provide school 
requisites, diet and loilging, for such poor children as it should judge proper, 
until they should be Ht to he apprenticed to trades. 

The society received a large amount in private bequests and donations, annual 
grants from Parliament, and the proceeds of a tax on hawkers and pedlars, 

P^rom 1733 till 1784, the charter schools were noticed in nearly every speech by 
the Lord Lieutenant from the throne, and also in nearly every address presented 
by the Irish Parliament in reply. 

Mr. Howard, the celebrated pliilanthropist, in his visit to Ireland, in 1784, 
discovered great inaccuracies in the statements of the society as to the number 
of tlieir pupils, and serious abuses existing in their institutions. 

He published an account which led to considerable controversy ; and after a 
second \isit by him, and an inspection of the schools by Sir Jeremiah Fitzpatrick, 
Inspector of Prisons in Ireland, the state of the schools was brought before 
a Committee of the Irish House of Commons. The report of the Committee 
contains a reittme of the evidence of the different persons examined, including 
Jlr, Howard and Sir Jeremiah Fitzpatrick, Richard Vincent, Esq., one of the 
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Committee of the Incorporated Society, and their Secretary, Mr. Gibbons. Mr. Imoorporated 
Howard had taken with him, on his tour of inspection, an account of the charter SociErf'e Schools 
schools published in an appendix to a sermon preached before the society, by ' — 

tbe Bishop of llaphoe, in 17>il ; and he found that the attendance at the schools 
was but a thh-d of the number stated in the Appendix, and that the condition of 
the children in general was wretched, both physically and morally. This was 
confirmed by Sir Jeremiah Pitzpatrick, whose reports led to the dismissal of 
several masters. 

The Conmiissioncrs of 17J)1 reported that the fund for the support of the Doc Et. vol 
society, including parliamentary grants, amounted to £20,105 a-year ; and that pp. 357, 372. 
the total number of children in the charter scliools. exclusive of the Ranelagli 
Schools, was l,71lS, of whom 918 were boys; 537, girls; and 263, infants. 

The Commissioners observed that, "notwithstanding the miserable state of a Ibid. p. 357. 
great majority of the schools, according to Mr. Howard's testimony, yet it appears 
from the reports of the local committees from forty schools, that there were but 
three unfavourable, two of which were only so in respect to the clothing of the 
children ; and that of the reports made from thirty-five of the schools, by the 
catechist visitors, there was but one unfavourable, and one but partly favourable.** 

The Commissioners of 1761 also stated that it appeared from the testimony Ibid, 
and report of ISlr. Howard, "who had visited the iour nurseries and all the 
charter schools {two only excepted), that in most of the establishments the 
instruction, cleanliness, and health of the children had been most grossly neglected; 
that they had not been allowed sufficient food, clothing, or other necessaries ; 
that in many of these schools they were half starved, half naked, and covered with 
cutaneous disorders, the effects of filth and negligence, while in some of those the 
children of the masters and mistresses ap{>eared fresh, clean, and in good health. 
This account of the wretched condition of these schools and nurseries was 
confirmed by further evidence, and also by the reports of some of the Commis- 
sioners who have visited several of the schools and nurseries; and uj>on the 
whole it appeared that of all the establishments — forty-four in number— not 
more than five or six were properly managed." 

The Commissioners then recommended that the number of charter schools Ibid. p. 359. 
should he reduced, and the provincial nurseries suppressed, — that the parents of 
the children should have free access to them ; and, lastly, that a certain number 
of the most promising boys from the parish schools might be recommended by 
the Committee of Fifteen, for admission into the charter schools. 

The Commissioners nlso recommended the reduction of the annual grant to Ibid, 
the Incorporated Society; that £1,024 should be applied towards the parochial 
schools; and that the sum of ill,9t>0, whicl; would be saved by the abolition of 
the nurseries, should be applied to the support of the diocesan schools. 

The suggestions made by the Commissioners of 1791, in the case of the Pro- 
testant ciiarter schools, seem not to have been attended to. 

In the year 180.3, Protestants were admitted as pupils to the charter schools 
for the first time since 177G-C, when the society passed resolutions to confine Com. of Ednc 
the admission to Roman Catholics, a measure, indeed, which is stated to have Rep. 1808, pp. IJ, 
been in accordance with the general practice of the society previously- 38. 

The Comniissioners of Education Inquiry in 1808, reported that the system of Ibid. pp. 20, 32. 
separating children from their parents, or of transplanting them, as it was called, 
still prevailed ; that the nurseries were still continued ; that the number of 
children maintained in the schools had increased since 1701, when it was 1,798 
to 2,187, and that the funds placed at the disposal of the society had increased 
from £20,105 to £30,167. 

The Commissioners of 1S08, from their inquiries, were led to the conclusion Ibid. p. 23. 
that the schools were in a very satisfactory state, forming a contrast to the con- 
dition in which former inquiries had found them, and calculated to excite an 
expectation that a higher degree of improvement would be attained. The Com- 
missioners, however, made some suggestions very similar to those of the Commis- 
noners of 1791. They proposed that some of the schools should be suppressed, Ibid. p. 23. 
and the nurseries converted into schools. In 1818. a letter was addressed by 
Mr. Grant, afterwards Lord Glenelg, the then Chief Secretary of Ireland, to 
the Incorporated Society, intimating that tlie amount of their grant would bo 
diminished. 

In 1820, the society took the opinion of the Attorney-General, as to whether 
they were at liberty to receive Koman Catholics in their day schools without 
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instructing them in the Protestant religion, but he was of opinion that they 
could not. 

After 1825, it was very difficult to induce Roman Catholic children to attend, 
and, from that time, the nature of the schools was changed. From being schools 
for the conversion of Roman Catholics, they became schools for the education 
of menibors of the United Church. 

The Commissioners of Education Inquiry, in their Report for 182.5, again 
disclosed the disastrous state of the chartor schools, and recommended tlu; dis- 
continuance of the parliamentary grants. These were accordingly diniinishud 
from £19,500 in 182G, to £5,750 in 1832, when they were linally withdrawn. 

In 1H39, the society, at the suggpstion of the Rev. Elias Thackeray, one of its 
members, adopted a plan by which children are elected on the foundation of the 
institution by means of their superior answering at a competitive examination. 
This election is restricted to children who come from some of the districts in 
which the society possesses estates, who arc educated for at least one year at a 
school in wliich the Scriptures are daily read, and who are recommended by their 
parish ministers. No child is eligible for election who has been previously attend- 
ing any school of public legal foundation — a rule which has the effect of exclud- 
ing any child coming from the National schools and other mixed schools in 
Ireland, and also children educated in the workhouses. 

The course of instruction has also undergone a change. The society was 
established by charter, amongst other things for communicating industrial instruc- 
tion ; but we find from the evidence that, this has almost entirely ceased, and 
that the system of apprenticeships has also been discontinued. 

Some less important alterations have also been made — such as discontinuing 
the practice of charging mastex's for the labour of children, of giving bounties 
to well-conducted apprentices, and of giving marriage portions. The nurseries, 
and the system of transplanting the children were abandoned. 

It ajtpcars, by a return from the Incorporated Society, that they have at present 
under their care, eight boarding schools and twelve day schools, exclusive of the 
parochial schools at llamoan ami Innishaniion, towards the support of whicli they 
contribute, ^^''e visited some of tlie day schools, and visited or received 
evidence as to all the boarding schools. They were also inspected by our 
Assistant Commissioners. 

Boarding iKSTiruTioNS of the Incorporated Society. 
At/done Hunclm/h ImiUuiion for Bot/s^ Counttj of Roscommon. 

In 17C0 tlie estates which were granted by the Earl of Kanelagh for the suppo? 
of charitv schools at Roscommon and Athlono, were, by Act of rarliament, vested 
in the Incorporated Society. The grant was made in 1708, and the Act recites, 
that to that time the charitable intentions of the Earl of Ranclagh ha<l not been 
carried out. The original intention was, that two free schools should l>e erected at 
Athlonc, and two at Roscommon, that each should be provided with a chapel and 
a dwelling-house for teachers; and that twenty Protestant bo\s, and as many girls, 
should be educated gratuitously at tiie free schools in each of the two town.*;. It 
Avas directed that the schoolmasters should be in holy orders, and that both the 
master and mistress should either be English, or of English extraction, and 
Protestants. 

At present there are upon this foundation two schools — one for boys at 
Athlone, and the other for girls at Roscommon. 

We received evidence res]>ecting the Athlone school at our public court at 
Roscommon, and examined the nmster, the visiting manager^ and other witnesses. 
A complaint was preferred in evidence before us as to the right of admission of 
bo^s into the Ranclagh School ; it was urged that the right was confined to the 
poor of Athlonc, but that children were received from all parts of Ireland. It 
seemed to us, however, on investigation, that the complaint was without founda- 
tion. We ascertained that the society had acted in this matter on the opinion of 
counsel, given in June, 1830, to the effect that "children might be selected by 
the Incorporated Society from any locality for admission into schools on the 
Ranclagh foundation, the trusts the society are bound to carry out being those 
declared in the private Act of Parliament vesting the Ranelagh estates in them, 
not those in the original deed of grant." 

Our Assistant Commissioner reports favourably as to the condition of this 
schoolhouse, which, unlike that o( the corresponding establishment at Roscommon, 




is provided with a separate infirmary. The attendance at the time of inspection Ihcobporatbp 

was very large, consisting of seventy-one out of seventy-six on the roll, fifty-six Society's Schoolr 

being boarders, and eighteen of these free. Tlie free pupils are nominated by ' 

the incumbents of fourteen neighbouring parishes, and subjected, as in the other 

schools of the Incorporated Society, to a competitive examination. Of the day Et. 7077. 

pupils three are Koman Catholics, for our Assistant Commissioner states that 

there is no interference with nicm!>ers of any religious denomination, unless 

received as boarders. 'J'hc master receives from the Incorporated Society a 

salary of £100, and has besides some otlicr emoluments. His two assistants are 

paid ii35 a-year each. Witli respect to the state of education, it is noticed that _ 

the pupils answered unsatisfactorily in science, and that classical instruction TnWcs, vol. ill. 

likewise was backward. In the ordinary branches of English education, the pupils '^'^^^ 

were better prepared, and much care appears to have been taken in teaching 

them to write, in which most of them succeeded remarkably well. 

Our Assistant-Commissiouer thought the arrangement under which classical 
studies were introduced into a school of this description an unfortunate one. 
The English studies of the classii-al pupils suffer, tliere not being any com- 
pensating advantages in the soundness of their classical instruction. 

CMridtje Insfittttion for Girls, County of K'ddare, 

The Celbridge institution was endowed by the Right Honourable William Com. Educ. Hep- 
Connolly, in the reign of George I., and was at first intended exclusively for the ^^^^> P- 2I>7. 
beiioHt of the cliildrcu of the tenantry on his estate. Subsequently the amount 
of the endowment was increased, and the objects of it more extended. In 
1809, Lady Louisa Connolly, the surviving trustee of the bequest, transferred 
the management of the Celbridge school to the Incorporated Society. 

Our Assistant-Commissioner repoits that, of fifty-eight pupils on the roll, 
fifty-five were present. Thirty of the free pupils are nominated by Mr. 
Connolly, and thirty two by the Incorporated Society. The pupils, when nomi- 
nated, must all be members of the Established Church. Those nomi- 
nated by Mr. Connolly generally come from his own estates in Donegal, West- 
nieath, and Kildarc; and those nominated by the Society are selected by exami- 
nation from the Scriptural schools of the county of Kildare, and two irom the 
Society's girls' schools at Trim anJ Stradbally. The parents of the free pupils 
arc farmers, labourers, and servants. Our Assistant-Commissioner states that Tables, vol UL 
lie was pleased with the reading of the girls, and with their answering in P* *^^' 
geography; their writing also w;is good, but in grammar they were deficient. 
We are of opinion that the standard of instruction in this school ought to be 
raised. It might then be advantageously used as a training school for school- 
xuistresses. 

Duiidalk Institution for JBot/s, County of Louth. 

The landed estate attached to this institution was the first of the kind held by Com. Eduo. Rep.." 
"tlie Incoq>orated Society. Mrs. Anne Hamilton left an estate of about 3G0 1808, p. I6,£v. 
statute acres, in the coiuiiy of Down, and a house in Dundalk, tor the support of ^^^^' "-^*' 
a school. The trustees, in 1738, conveyed the trust property to the Incorporated 
Society. At first this institution was a boarding school for girls, but in 18Jo 
a.iid 1839 changes were introduced, and at present it is a boarding and day school 
for boys. 

Our Assistant-Commissioner reports an attendance of eighty-two pupils, of 
"^^honi seventy-three were boarders, thirty-nine of these being free. The master 
I'cceives £10U a-year. with salaries for assistants, allowances for fuel and other 
i-cquisites, besides a house and garden rent free. 

Our Assistant Commissioner also reports that the pupils are well acquainted with Tables, vol. iii. p- 
"tlie ordinary departments of English education, but that it is not satisfactory to 1^^. 
find only two pupils learning book-keeping in an establishment so numerously 
a.ttc'uded by the inhabitants of a commercial town like Dundalk. 

Faira Institution for Boys, County of Westmcafh, 

The endowment attached to this school was made by the Rev. William Wilson, 
the nephew of the founder of Wilson's hospital. In 1740, in a codicil to his 
^ill by which his property was left to the Incorporated Society, he directed that 
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IwoonpoBATKP a school should be built at Farra, in the county of Westmeath; and in 175? 

SociKTv^ScHoow. tijg g(,|jQQ| ^^.jjj, established. 

Et, 13440 23277- -^* *'"'' P*il>l'c court at Mullingar we examined the master of this sefaool; and 
S9. it appeared, from his evidence, that the system of agricultural instruction which 

had been formerly pursued in this institution proved unsuccessful, and that it 
was now almost at>andoned. 

Our Assistant Commissioner reports that the number of pupils, which in 182G 
had been one hundred and eleven, is now forty-one, of whom thirty-eight 
were present. These thirty-eight are boarders, and thirty of them are free. 
The free pupils are admitted by competitive examination, the candidates being 
taken from the Scriptural schools of Westmeath. Though originally an agri- 
cultural school, the Farra institution does not now differ from an ordinary 
English school of the Incorporated Society, except that the pupils have an 
opportunity of voluntarily acquiring such a knowledge of agriculture and horti- 
culture as may be obtained from the person who manages the farm attached to 
the school, but there is no obligation to study them iniposed on the pupils. Con- 
Tablee, vol. iii. p. sidercd as au Englisli scliool, this institution is in a very efficient state. The 
^*®* pupils answered creditably in history, geography, grammar, and arithmetic. 

Kilkenny, Pococko Instiluthn for Boys^ CowUy of Kilkenny, 

The Pococke Institution, at Kilkenny, was endowed in 17G5, under the will of 
Dr. Pococke. Bishop of Ossory, who, subject to certain charges thereby made. left 
all his estates, both real and personal, to the Incorporated Society, "for found- 
ing a school for Papist boys to be bred to linen-weaving, and instructed in the 
principles of the Protestant religion" — "and if any other religion should at any 
time be established than the Protestant religion," then he left "the whole 
for sucli time to St. Patrick's Hospital, in Dublin, for lunatics," "to revert to the 
said society whenever it should be re-established." 

Our Assistant-Commissioner reports that the founder's directions, as to 
industrial training, are not carried into effect; and that the rule, confining the 
admission to the children of Roman Catholic parents, is not observed. The 
society, however, took the opinion of counsel, in 1830, by whom they were 
advised that these changes were legal. 

He also reports very favourably as to the state of instruction, particularly as 
regards history, geography, arithmetic, and algebra, the answering in which, 
he mentions, was such as he had rarely met with. The number of pu])ils 
present when he inspected, was twenty-six — all boarders, and eighteen of them 
tree. The firee pxipiis are selected, by competitive examination, by the Incor- 
porated Society from certain specified Scriptural schools. The master's salary 
from the society is £60, and he is allowed also for fuel and some other requi- 
sites ; and he has, besides, some land attached to the schoolhouse. A monitor, 
at £l() a-year, is attached to the school. 

Pri/jiTose Grange Institution for Boys^ County of Sligo. 

In 1721, the Rev. Edward Nicholson granted a rent-charge of £40, a house 

and half an acre of land, for the support of a free school at Primrose Grange, 
which has subsequently become possessed of other endowments. The Commis- 
sioners of 1807-12 notice tlie inefficient state of the school at the time of their 
report, as well as the recommendation of the Bishop of Elphin, one of the 
trustees of the chanty, that the endowment should be vested in the Incorporated 
Society. The master receives a salary of £50, and his assistant £30 ; and he 
has other emoluments, including apartments, and land at a moderate rent. 

Our Assistant Commissioner reports that the state of the school is generally 
satisfactory. There were thirty-six pupils on the roll, thirteen of whom were 
boarders, and twenty-three were day pupils. Twenty-two were present, thirteen of 
wliom were boarders, and nine <\a.y pupils. There were eleven free pupils 
present, all either boarders or foundation pupils. It is proposed to increase this 
number to sixteen. 

Roscommon Hanflagh Institution for Girls, Cotmft/ of Poscojnmon. 

The clergyman, who is tlie visiting manager of the Hanelagh Institution for 
Girls, and acts as catechist. was examined at our public court at Uoscx)mmon, 
and gave some information as to the course of industrial training pursued. 

Our Assistant Commissioner states the attendance as twenty-five, out of 
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twentir-nine on the roll, all boarders, and all free but three. The mistress receives IwcoRpoitATro 
£52 bs. from the Incorporated Society, and has also other emoluments, including SociBrt's Scnoou. 
apartments, fuel, and other requisites. The assistant is also paid £10 by the 
society, and a similar sum is allowed for a monitress. The state of instruction Tables, toL iii. 
is noticed by the Assistant Commissioner as satisfactory. The sanitary arrange- P- 721. 
ments of the school arc defective, as regards the want of an iiitirmary. 'J he 
lavatory arrangements, likewise, arc not to be approved of, and are noticed by 
our Assistant Commissioner as bad and uncleanly. 

Satitry Institution f(tr Boys, County of Dublin, 

This is the most important of the schools under the management of the 
Incorporated Society, boinr^ that to which they transfer pupils selected by 
competition from their other schools, and in which places are obtained as a 
species of exhibition. It also serves as a school for training masters. We made 
a special visit to this school, and examined very carefully into its nature and 
constitution. 

Our Assistant Commissioner, who inspected the school, reports favourably as Tables, vol iii. 
to the state of instruction, except as regards piinctuation and orthography. The p. 46. 
internal accommodation of the building is defective, and, altogether, the do- 
mestic arrangements of the institution not in that superior condition which, 
considering its reputation, and the largo amount of the funds at the disposal 
of the society, migltt justly be expected. 

Day Schools- op the Incorporated Society, 
Arklow Boys ScJiool^ ComUy of WicMoic. 

We have elsewhere noticed the history of the endowment of this school, r(t/<p. 179,<n/hj- 
previous to its transfer to the Incorporated Society. 

Caskii Boys' S<'.kool — Cas/ul GitU School^ County oflipptrary. 

Our Assistant Commissioner reports that he found these establishments in a TaUlos, vol. iii- 
cleanly and orderly condition. The roll in the boys' school exhibited an attend- P- ^^2. 
ance of thirteen boys, of whom twelve were present. These were generally young, 
so that much could not be expected from them ; but even in the department of 
education suited to their tender years, they proved very deficient. The master had 
received a classical education, and seemed better fitted to impart education of a 
superior grade than that of the very elementary description rcrjuired for his school. 

The girls' school was better attended, the number on the roll being twenty- 
three, and of those present eighteen. They were more advanced in education, 
and answering creditably in most of the subjects they were learning, and their 
■writing was remarkably good. In both schools the children seemed to be treated 
with great kindness, and the schoolrooms were neatly kept. The master of the 
boys' school receives a salary of i'35 out of the funds ot the school, and has a 
house rent-free. The mistress of the girls' school has £20 salary from the 
same source. In both schools nearly all the children arc free, the boys, however, 
being supposed to pay at the rate of Id. a-week, which, however, only three 
or four of them in fact did; only four of the girl^^ paid any thing, their payment 
being but 1j. Orf. a-tjuarter. The funds supporting these schools amount to 
jC71 18.y. Of/, a-year, of which only £27 13s. lOc/. is paid by the Incorporated 
Society, the rest being paid partly out of a fund in the hands of the Town Com- 
missioners, and partly by the bishop of the diocese, and the dean and chapter. 
The schools arc inspected by the Church Education Society, as well as by the 
Incorporated Society. 

Clonmel Boys" School, County of Tippcrary. 

At our public court at Clonmel, we examined the master of this school. Er. 928. 

Our Assistant Commissioner reports that the niunber of pupils on the roll is 
twt'nty-six, all of them being free, andof whom seventeen were present. Thisschool 
is united M'ith the parochial school, and the master in consequence receives Tables, vol. iii. 
from Other sources an addition to his emoluments from the Incorporated Society. 1'- '"^^^i 3^53. 
Out Assistaut^Commissioner reports that thouf;li he found the master a pcrsou 
of intelligence, yet the state of education in the school appeared below that 
usually to be met with in parochial schools of the l>etter class. The pupils 
were deficient in the first elements of English education ; and those who had 
commenced Euclid had made but small progress. 
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Establishment of a New Schofd in Dublin by ike Incorporated Socieh/. 

At a late period of our inquiries Tve received a comnumication from the 
Incorporated Society, announcing their intention to found a large Day Scliool in 
Dublin, under their control and mnnngement, on a principle entirely new, in the 
management of their affairs — that of giving nn Knglish and Commercial Kduca- 
tion. This school has been lately established, the course of instruction in it being 
English and the sciences, at a charge of £4, combined with French and German, 
at a charge of £2. There are no free pupils and no boarders. The pu[»ils are 
chiefly the sons of persons of the middle class, from shopkeepers up to members 
of learned professions, and all belong to the IJnitiMl Chnrch. The school was 
not inspected by our Assistant-Commissioner in time to allow of its being noticed 
in the Tables of Schools and Endowments; but he reports that the state of 
instruction and general condition of the school are satisfactory; ami he considers 
the Incorporated Society entitled to much credit for this attempt on their part 
to afford to the middle classes of Dublin an opportunity of procuring for their 
children, on reasonable terms, a superior Engiish and mercantile education, 
combined with instruction in modern languages. We are informed that the 
Committee took very great pains to select a properly qnalitied master, whose 
knowledge and capacity as a teacher were tested by a strict examination. 

Concluding Observations on the Incorporated Sociefi/'s Schools. 

Our Assistant Commissioners notice the Incorporated Society's Schools in 
their Gem^al Reports. Mr, Crawford expresses an unfavourable opinion of the 
English day schools which be inspected. He says: — 

*'The only division of these schools which came under my notice were English 
day schools, and I believe, with one exception, I reported unfavourably of 
them. Many of the observations 1 have made in reference to the second 
division of schools on the foundation of Krasraus Smith, apply to these schools, 
and I shall not rejtoat them. They an^ principally those which have reference 
to salary and locality, and the requiremciiLs as to the religion of the master, 
and the reading of the Scriptures. But, in addition, I would obser\e as to 
these schools, that 1 believe 1 did not find a single case in which the Society 
had ascertained, by a special examination, the qualifications of the master, or 
had required any course of training. The inspections are annual, but .several 
months' notice is given beforehand, and during this period the attention of the 
master is principally directed to the preparation of a few of the cleverest of the 
pupils for an examination for what are called exhibitions, or scholarships, in the 
boarding-schools of the Society, to the neglect of all the others who, from age or 
waut of intelligence, are not qualified to compote at the examinations. The 
master is generally presented with a gratuity for good answering for scholarshifis/* 

Mr. Abraham sjiys — " With two exceptions, I found the schools of the Incor- 
jwrated Society in good working order." 

Dr. M'lilaiu praises the system of selecting the boarders by competitive 
examination, lie objects to the rule which limits candidates to pupils of Scrip- 

e says :— 

ing 
*^v *. <.4..«*t i.iani,«i,iuii, a iiiaiu day 
school in Arklow, another in Dublin, and male and female day schools in Trim. 

"The Incorporated Society is entitled to much credit for the excellent svsteni 
of competitive examinations which it has introduced, and by the result of which 
the admission of free boarders on the foundation of the three first-nauiud insti- 
tutions is determined. The usefulness, however, of these establishments would 
bo considerably enhanced by the abolition of the rule which restricts the 
candidates for admission to the pupils of those schools in which Scriptural 
instruction is daily given to all the children in attendance. 

** The effect of this regulation is to exclude from the competition all those 
children, no matter what their Scriptural knowledge may be, who have been 
educated at the National or other schools, in which Scriptural instruction is not 
enforced on all who attend the same. 

** There is no paid Inspector appointed by the Incorporated Society to visit 
their schools, that duty being gratuitously discharged by an annual deputation 
of the Society. I think, however, it wuuld tend to iucrease the efficiency of these 
schools if a competent person were appointed and paid, on whom would devolve 
the duty of regularly iiispecting, two or three times every year, the various estab- 
lishments of the Society, and reporting to the general Board his opinion thereon. 



REl'ORT. 



"There are, no doubt, at the present time oh tlie Board of the Society several I»ot>iiPoaiTti> 
gentlemen of hi^h uducational attainments, and it is very creditable to them, SociettV PcnonLi. 
that tlK-y devote a considcrahio portion of their time each year to the arduons 
labour of conducting tlie examinations held in the different schools of the 
Society, It cannot, however, be calculated as a matter of certainty, that there 
will always be on the Board a snftieiont number of niumhers able and willing 
to discharge this dutv. for which nt» reniuncratiun is allowed; and even if it 
were otherwise, it would not supersede the necessity of employing a paid 
Inspector, responsible to tho Hoard for tlic manner in which he pcribrms the 
duty {issigncd to liini. The disadvantage attending the insj)Cction. as conducted 
by the annual deputation from the Society, is. that full notice of their intontion 
to visit must be given to the schoolmasler beforehand, so tliat he has ample 
time to prepare for their recepti<m; whereas a paid Inspector might visit the 
school with or without notice, as liecmed advisable." 

U'o have given, at the end of this portion of our Report, a table showing the 
number of pupils and the state of instruction in both the hoarding institutions 
and day schools of the Incorporated .Society. We have also "^iven a statement, 
as returned to us, of the income and expenditure of the Society for the year ending 
31 St March, 185.'>. 

The estates of the Incorporated Society fall under two lieads ; those attached 
to particular schools, and those applicable to the genernl purposes of the Society 
The former are given in the Tables of Schools and Endowments, and consist of 
12,027 acres, and jjroduce a net income of £2.flfcfc< a-year. The general estates TaWw, vol iii. |». 
of the Society are given in the Table of General Endowments, and consist of 31. 
4,303 acres, and produce a mt income of £2,147. TIic Society has also 
£08,230 stock in the English and Irish funds, which may be considered as a 
permanent investment, producing, with ahout £[* from another trust fund, an 
income of £2.055. The total net annua! income of the Incorporated Society, 
applicable to educational purposes, amounts to £8.170 11^ 'Id, 

The history of the Incorporated Society's Schools discloses a remarkable 
change in the application of the funds of the charity: th* persons intruded to be 
Iwncfitcd being no longer of the same religion as tliat chiefly contemplated by the 
charter, nor receiving the industrial instruction i)rcscrihed by it. So long as the 
charity was an institution in winch persons of one religion provided for the 
education of others of a different religion from their own, the charity failed; 
but, since it was changed into an institution for the education of Protestants 
selected from Protestant schools, anrl entirtly brought up by Trotcstants, the 
Boarding Institutions, which form the characteristic feature of the Society's 
operations, have been attended with a remarl;able amount of succrss. 

We uxamiued the Rev. Mr. Ardill, the Secretary, as to the change of policy Ev. 23,333. 
introduced into the management of the Incorporated Society's Schools, from the 
time of the Report of 1825, and he stated to us that the hasis of that change was 
the substitution of competitive examination (or the svstem of patronage in the 
selection of pupils for the free scholarships in the institution. This system was 
first introduced in thcDundalk Institutiou, in the year 1831), on thereeommersda- 
tion of the Rev. Elias Thackeray. Four free p!aces were given to pu[)ils selected 
frimi the county of Louth, and lour to those selected from the county of Down ; 
Louth being the county whcr-- the institution was lorated, and Down the c<junty 
in whicli the property which formed the chief cndowiuent of tin* school w;is Nituate. 
The sys-tcm proved to be so successful in the Dundalk school that, in the year 
1840. it was extended to tlie other boar-iiuff-schi'ols of the Societv. The svstem 
was found to be beneficial, not only in securing a good class of pupils in the insti- 
tutions, but in affording a great stimulus to the Scriptural schools in the several 
districts of selection. 

in 1843 a further step in the same direction was taken by converting Santry 
into a training institution, and by applying the system of competitive examination 
to the re-el<;ction of pupils wlio had completed a period of four years in the 
boariling schools of tlio Society to a scliohirsiiip ot tliree years at the training 
institution at Santry, 

The .same system wa; applied to tiie selection of one pupil for Snntryfrom each 
of the day schools directly supported by the Society; and at the Simie lime a plan 
■was introduced of adutitting paying hoarders and day scholars on terms so mode- 
rate as to allow children of respectahle persons o! limited nuans to be adratttod. 
This nu>de of selecting the candidates le<J to permanent ariMugements for send- 
ing an annual deputation from the Committee of the Society to their different 
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IwcoRpoEATBD schools and institutions, and this now forms a cliaracteristic feature in the 
Society's Schools, management of the Society. 

— We received a return from the Incorporated Society, giving an account of 

these examinations as they are now conducted. 

Thosubjoctsof examination are certain portions of Scripture, the Church Cate- 
chism, and Scriptural references; reading, writing, the rudiments of English 
grammar, the geography of Europe and Palestine, and arithmetic. There 
are rules as to the admission of candidates, the principal one being that they 
must have been in attendance on a Scriptural school, within a certain |»rescribed 
district, for at least one year previous to the day of examination. Scriptural 
schools are defined to be those where the Holy Scriptures are daily read by all 
the children who can read. 

This rule, as we have already observed, excludes the pupils of National and 
other non-exclusive schools, and ought, we think, to be discontinued, as it is an 
undue limitation of the beneHts intended to be bestowt'd ou poor children. 

The Society award special certificates to the schoolmasters of each seliool 
from which a pupil is selected. From the Reports of our Assistant Commis- 
sioners, and from our own observation, we arc well satisfied with the state of tJie 
boarding institutions of the Incorporated Society; and we think that the greatest 
credit is due to the Society for the contrast that these institutions present to 
the state in which they were at so late a period as 18:25. The Society were not 
deterred by the failure of the system which they had previously pursued, by the 
discredit into whicli the Society had fallen, or by the withdrawal of the larg<^ 
annual grants of public money. They courageously adopted an entirely new |)oliey» 
and devoted their exertions to turning the great cliarity they had charge of 
to the best account for the benefit of those who couhl t'onscientiously avail tncm- 
selvos of it upon the exclusive religious principles on which it was founded. The 
institutions of the Incorporated Society were the only schools in whicli we found 
the free places all filled up, and all given on a sy-^tem that secured to those 
intended to be benefited tiie full and fair enjoyment of their rights. 

Whilst we consider the Incorporated Society entitled to this amoimt of 
approbation, we must notice some portion of their arrangements which we think 
capable of improvement. A twofold injurious effect has resulted from the fact 
of the annual visitation of the Committee to the day .schools being chiefly con- 
ducted with a view to the examination of candidates for scholarship. From the 
nature of the case the master has full notice of the jx^riod of visitation, and the 
attention of the Committee is chiefly directed to the successful candidates, and 
not to the state of instruction of the entire school. The circumstance that i\w Com- 
mittee judges of the master so nmch by the preparation of the successful candi- 
dates, has the effect of leading him to devote too much time to a few clever 
boys, to the neglect of the larger number, who have no chance of being successful. 
To obviate this injurious effect, the day schools should be subject to the inspec- 
tion of a paid inspector, whose duty it should be to visit them without notice at 
different periods of the year, and to examine all the pupils. 

Another portion of the business of the Incorporated Society which we had 
occasion to examine, was the state of their accounts ; these were very accurately 
kept upon the plan that tlie Society had directed, and were very regularly 
audited. We find, however, that the form of accounts was not such as to enable 
the Committee to act in strict conformity with the charter. Its provisions require 
a distinction between the income and capital of the society; the correct method 
of effecting this object is to have the accounts kept in the business-like form 
of books by double entry. The accounts of the society were simply statements of 
income and expenditure ; thus, whilst they showed the annual receipt of dividends 
on £9S,00U worth of funded property, there was no account of the funded projMirty 
Et.21513. itself. The system of audit was also defective. One of the auditors examined 

before us himself suggested that the auditing ought to be done in a public office, 
by responsible persons, who were men of business, which, generally s]>eaking, 
clergymen are not. 

It appeared in evidence before us that purchases of annuities payable 
by the Society bad been made by their land agent, and tliat in one of these 
Er. 23438-51. transactions the law agent acted as solicitor at once for the Society, for the 
agent, and for the seller of the aimuity. The circumstance that the annuity 
was conveyed, not to the agent in his ox^n name, but to a trustee for him, shows 
that both these officers felt that the transaction was a questionable one. We 
think thoy are to be censured for having placed themselves in a position where 



their interests were or could he at variance with the interests of the Society- for IirooaroBATn 
which they were acting. Swan's Schoolb. 

We are of opinion that the rule limiting the competition for the free places to 
children educated in Scriptural ijchouls. should be discontinued, and that the 
competition be open to all mrnibers of the United Church, 

The day schools of the Society should be subject to the inspection of a paid 
inspector, visiting without notice, and cNuniining all the pupils. 

The accounts of the Society should be kept upon at-ystoin of book-keeping by 
double entry, and we are also of opinion, that the audit of the accounts should 
not he conducted by the membt-rs of the Committee or by clergymen, but should 
be transferred to the proposed Board of Audit in Dublin. 

We have recommended that the Celbridge Institutiun should be converted 
into a training establishment for schoolmistresses. 

We have recommended that schools for tlie exclusive education of members of Vi<U p. 216, infra. 
the United Church, mDW under the Commissioners of Education in Ireland, should 
be transferred to the Incorporated Society. We have also recommended that 
Bishop Foy's School in Waterford, sliould be placed under its care, and that 
the instrumentality of the Society shoidtl be used for the protection of the funds 
of some other exclusive Church schools. 

We are of opinion that all the schools so transferred to the Incorporated 
Society, should be made subject, so far a;* the intention of the founders admit, to 
all the rules of the Society, especially those which relate to the selection of 
candidates by competitive examination ; and tliat the expense of administering 
the newly-transferred trusts be defrayed out of the several trust funds. 

We think that the executive body for governing the Incorporated Society 
might be imprnved by having on it a paid member of ihe Committee, on whom a 
special responsibilitv would devolve, both as regards the visitation of schools 
and the inspection of estates. 

As changes have been introduced into the poHcy of the Society which may 
render the sites of some of its schools no longer suited for the purposes for which 
they were intended, we think that in the case of persons under disabilities pro- 
vision should be made for relieving the Society from restrictions in the deeds of 
foimdation of the schools, or for charging the estates of such persons for the 
purpose of re-purchasing the school sites. -The Society should also be enabled to 
sell, with an indefeasible title, the small estates that they hold in different parts of 
the country — the adjoining proprietors, however, should be first offered the 
option of fmrchasing, and the money arising from such sale should be held in 
trust to be re-invested in the purchase of other land. 

While our report was under consideration, we received a commuiucation from 
the Board of tlic Incorporated Society, applying to us to recommend "that 
power be granted to the Society to alter, from time to time, the localities of 
schools for the support or assistance of which funds have been intrusted to 
the Society, provided that, in each of such changes, the consent of the Lord 
JJcutcuant and Privy Council lor the time being should be first obtained." 
In support of this application, the Board states "At present the Society is bound 
in SL'Vcral instances to maintain or assist day schools of an inferior class, and in 
localities where the limited means at its disposal preclude a hope of any greater 
benefit resulting than may be expected to accrue trom ordinary parochial schools, 
and, in fact, most of the schools in question really occupy the |)lacc of parochial 
schools. The Society then conceives that it is fully justiHcd in respectfully calling 
the attention of the Commissioners to this matter, aud in suggesting the expediency 
of relieving the Society from such burdens, and enabling it to divert the funds, now 
occupied to little profit, comparatively speaking, to more comprehensive efforts 
for the a<lvancement of education in the country, generally; while by rendering 
nt-cessary to the carrying out of any of the proposed changes tlie consent oi the 
Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council, security is afforded that the advisability of 
each alteration would be very maturely considered, and such attention paid to the 
interests of the locality likely to bo affected, as so important a matter demands." 

We desire to express our approval of the recommendation of the Board of the 
Incorporated Society, We think, however, that the benefit of the power thus 
proposed to be conferred on the Incorporated Society, should be extended to all 
trustees and corporate bodies, intrusted with the management of endowments of 
an exclusive character, with a similar restriction, as to the consent of the Lord 
Lieutenant and Privy Council, 
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•■ luddcHlBl sriil ill«"ll*)K'»i« Kak[wii*< •," fclh cotitmti. Uoiler Cbt» li.-itd wf luclu'I»-<l r.ift nf b«iHlnjt. of 1ioiif<« r\-i)iiisilrs udiI aleniIlB.of taxes, Ac. 
gaiitrf. — TIk wiii'iuil i.f A I low »!)■■<■* rt«H-.l In 4tti coluitiit, vxooMlf thr avri^gi- by XSll \^*., ln-liig tiitlnnri- uC fur) uixotint for |ireoeillii)r y«r. 
KfBfonitnun — Tlio Building and lin[in>vcnK-nt« sJIUflcil lo III 81b column, src crccUun of Utdicn. porvli. and Mciillriy. kitchen-ruip', &r. 
Alliione — The- Riilttllii;; anil lii)i>ri>vvmi-iiir alluilid In in t<lti colnuiji, arc culni'sciLicbt» Mold M-li<jolhoitM!, new uflkeo, &r. 

Allilinic — tttft'.HUfl. — Uf Ibo mm of jCSJh :u. i id. iiaird hi Ihv ctli colmuM, Cf 67 I'iM. Id. wu ov|R'RilnI In providing uvw l}c(lilud> ttul bediliav 
lii-*v ilonitiiorii'?, Af , ninl iL'u :«. .V. In pruvliUng ucw dciki fur eiilaritul (i-tiool- rtKttii. 



C'-lirixl;:!-. — Titc 'III1I *tM4>il In l*t coliimu. under " Tcsclirra' and Otik<m' !te!aTir>,'* cx»4>ds tbc nverafc by fl>, a grataitj- to late iwhcptas on 1 
nlirvin'iii irom tite 8wciMj'» »#r>ice. 
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En'olish Protestant Schools in Ireland. 

Incorpobatkd Socibtt, for the Year ending Slst March, 1855. 



Or. 



lutltutimu and Dty Schools. 



Dundalk, Male Institution, 
Fsrra, „ „ 

Pococke, ., ,, 

FrimroK Grange, ,, 
Ssntry. ,. „ 

Athlone, Ranelagh. „ 
Koscommon, do. Fcroalc, 
Ci'lbridge, ,, ,, 



Ark low, Male Day School, . 
Clonmel, ,, ,* . 

lia^, Male and Female, ,, 
Tnm, Male ,, 

Trim, Female ,, 

Newport, Male ,, 

Newport, Female ,, 

Stradbally. Male ., 

Stradball/, Female „ 
Catihel, Male „ 

Caabel. Female ,» 

Birdhill, Male &Fcmale „ 



T«aohers' 

and OfBoen* 

SalariM. 

1. 



Dietarr. 



dothinf. 

a. 



AUowanoM 

for 

Serrants, 

Foel, Soap, 

andCaadlea. 

4. 



BookB, 
Statkmar, 
and other 

Sohool 
Boqnliltca. 



Incidental 

and 
NlMcUa- 

tteou 
SxpouM. 



X I. d. 

300 

133 15 

9b 0' 

95 

178 10 0| 

170 0- 

100 5 



£ ». d. 



*14l 12 8. 



378 
187 
183 
76 
135 
167 
IftS 
448 



2 

3 

17 10 
4 S 



£ «. d. 



134 
78 

68 
33 10 



10 10 4a 15 



bO 
55 18 
IW <J 10 



3 6 
1 10 




8 



£ f. d. 

89 

82 

48 

16 

"123 19 8 

ti9 

47 

•144 3 



1,114 2 8 1,743 15 4612 18 10 



Salariet of Allowano«* 
ToMiliere. A>r Fuel, &e. 




a 



5 



Booki, 
Stationer?, 
and other 

School 
Beqniiites. 



3 17 II 

11 16 8 

6 7 



18 



£ t. d. 

49 4 8 

15 10 

16 3 8 
9 16 5 

60 3 10 

33 16 9 

6 6 n 

3 10 3 



619 5 11,184 3 4 



Incidental 
ExpeiuG*. 



Ordinary 
Bepain. 



6 6 
2 0| 
12 10 



3 
2 5 



8 6 
3 16 II 

4 



10 17 
5 6 







A 



£ : d. 

110 fi 3 
36 5 10 
93 18 II 
10 17 10 

146 8 6 
*338 5 II 

121 II 8 
56 6 8 



915 9 178 3 4 



Building 

and 

ImproTe- 

ment 



2 13 3 



6 14 (i 



Annual Contribution towards support of Casbel schools. 
The like, do. Birdhill school. 



BHllvcastle (Ramoan) Parochial School, Annual Contribution, 
Athlone, St. Peter's, do. do. 

Innishannon, do. do. 



OidlnaiT' 
Bepain. 



£ M, d. 



48 2 
28 6 
18 17 10 
10 13 3 
41 18 5 
1 7 10 
IS 17 11 
15 19 b 



Total. 



37 3 1 

64 3 7 

B^ 10 4 

63 10 

56 17 6 

43 8 5 

2T 13 10 

10 



378 6 

5 

5 

6 



New 
Building! 

and 

Impn>T»- 

menta 

8. 



£ n. d. 



la 



TotaL 



£ «. </. 



13 16 


6 


4 18 

•1,120 

*56 12 

*109 10 


3 



4 
3 


^ *s» 





1,030 18 5 

563 11 r 

536 14 9 

361 r 7 

738 4 7 

1,949 14 S 

566 16 S 

1,066 3 1 



1,315 17 3 6,683 6 6 



Officers' Salaries, viz. : — Secretary, Clerk and Book-keeper, and Messenger 

Law Expenditure. — Law Agents' Salary (£150), and sundiy law costs incnrrcd, 

Stationery and Account — Books fur Secretary's and Agent's offices, Printing connected with schools and estates, . 

Adrertiscnicnts, postage, and incidental expenses, 

Society house.— Cost of fuel, taxes, insurance against fire, caring house, cleaning offices, strndry repairs, ironmongery, 
matting, &c. 



Annuities, viz. : — Sums paid to retired masters, mistresses, and officers of the Sodety £665 3 6 

Do. allowed invalid women, formerly inmates of the Society's institutions, . . 66 6 

Schools in general. — Kxiwnses of the Annual Deputation from the Society, in visiting its institutions and 

schoolsin June, July, 1854 117 8 

Insurance agKinKtflre(£12 9(t. 9d.), cost of 350 honorary certificates for presentation 

to teachers of successful candidate* for admission (£17 9«.) 29 18 9 



Innishannon — Donation from the Society, at landlord, towards erectbn of a new church at Innishannon, 

Balance — By Cash to credit of Society in Bank of Ireland, Slst March, 1,914 16 1 1 

Do. ,, in hands of Secretary, do., 546 11 7 



SS3 6 

417 15 • 

360 16 6 

41 1 10 

78 7 8 

•134 6 1 



730 9 6 



147 6 9 

5 



3,461 10 6 



11,353 5 ]l 



Celbridge — eoiiiimied.-~Tht " Building," Itc.. stated in 8th column, was the erection of aouMron dstera, laTstoiy, ic 

Celbridgfl— omi^ntied.— In the sam sUted onder" Allowance!" in 4th colnmn, is inoiaded a sum of £S7 lU Id., abalanooOD fbot of ftiel aooonnt ftv 
preoedlng year. 

Arklow. — The amonnt paid muter Is £3S per annum, andamoaitorU allowed £3 per annum. Owing to an Irregularity in the master's appUoatkn. 
tliree quarters' salary and allowance, vix., CJ9 10$. only, were paid within the year In question, as stited In Ist oolnmn. ^ 

Society^ Honsp.— The amount here stated, £184 fi«. Id., is In exoeu of expenditure properly chargeaUs nndar this head during rear in oMstloa. 
Inasmuch as it includes a sum of £i6 Ct. Od. paid tox fticl sapplicd during preceding year. y»«mm. 
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Schools Founded by tiik Association fou Discountenancing Vice. 

This Association was founded in the year 179'-J, and was incorporated by Act Com. Jr. Ed. Inq. 
of Parliament in the year 1800. One of the objects of the Association was tlic l^«p* 1825, pp. 
founding of schools ; and out of the assistance which they obtained from private ^^-^l. 
individuals and the annual grants from Parliament, they contributed a considerable ^''<'« p- 19, wpnr. 
sum towards the building of schoolhouses. It appears from the UeiK)rt of Rep. 1826, p. 6. 
the Commissioners of 1825, that there were then ti2() schools in connexion with 
this Association, of which 1G7 Avero conne<?ted with it alone, and 59 with one or 
more other societies. The attendance at all these schools excee<led 12,600, 
about 9,000 belonging to the former class of schools. 

Tlie practice of the Association with regard to the schools, to the building of 
which they contributed, was to secure in every case a gi*ant of land in perpetuity, 
as a consideration for the money which they advanced in aid of building. They 
also generally received subscriptions in aid of tbe building grant. Most of the 
schools erected under tlieir auspices are still in existence, and carried on under 
the deeds of endowment, made in the way we have noticed. 

These conveyances are all made to the minister and churchwardens; and the 
appointment of the schoolmaster and the regulation of the school are vestod in 
the minister of the parish in which the school is situate; and the childi-en of the 
United Church are required to be taught the Church catechism. The Society, 
down to the year 1827. received annual grants from Parliament, and out of these 
grants contributed salaries towards the support of these schools. 

After their annual grant was withdrawn, they discontinued this mode of assisting 
schools and finally gave up all connexion with them, although they retain in their 
custody many of the leases that were made. These leases were placed in our hands 
for the purposes of our inquirj': and the books relating to the building of school- 
houses, and the grants that were made for school purposes, were also placed at our 
disposal. By these means we were enabled to trace a number of endowments. 

As the Society has no longer any connexion with schools, we have not thought 
it necessary to make a special cla^^s of those which they founded or supjmrtcd, but 
they are noticed in the Tables of Schools and Endowments, in the counties in 
which they are respectively situate. 

We cannot conclude our observations with regard to the Association for Dis- 
countenancing Vice, without noticing the great prudence and care with which 
their business, with respect to the schools, seems to have been conducted. We 
find that in scarcely any instance was the money paid without the lease having 
been perfected, that the leases were all made on printed and inexpensive forms, 
and contained no clause calculated to render the endowment insecure ; and that 
they were duly executed. 

The hooks of the Society have been kept in a careful manner ; so that we were 
enabled to trace its proceedings with regard to endowments- 

We recommend that all the leases, books, and papers beton^ng to the Associa- 
tion for Discountenancing Vice, and relating to endowments, should be deposited 
with the proposed Registrar of School Endowments for registratiou. 

That power should be given by statute to the Association for Discountenancing 
Vice, and persons holding property in trust for them, to transfer to any trustee or 
trustees approved of by tlie bishop of the diocese in which the endowment is 
situate, all their authority or interest in any exclusive endowment connected with 
the United Churcli. 

That all their authority or interest in any non-exclusive endowment should be 
transferred to the proposed lioard of Commissioners of Endowed Schools. 



Endowments fou Schools under the Comwissioneks of Charitable Donations 

AND Bequests in Ireland. 

The first legislative provision in Ireland against the abuse or misapplication of l(J34. 
charities was an Act passed in the tenth year of King Charles I., which made it 10 C«r. I. Seas. 3, 
compulsory on bisliops, to whom donations were made, to execute trusts, but it 
was specially limited to this purpose. 

The next step towards securing the application of charitable donations and 1644. 
bequests was talcen by the Irish Parliament ten years afterwards, when the I'lsl^ Commons 
Registrar of the Prerogative Court was required to make a constat of all ^^ ' ^' ^ 
charitable legacies and bequests for pious uses. The duty of making similar 
returns was afterwards imposed on the Registrar by statute. 
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ENDOWED SCHOOLS, IRELAND, COMjnSSION. 



School Esdow- 

UENT8 UNUBIt 
BHtUKSTB BOART). 

1759. 

IrisU ComnioiiM 

Jntiroal, vol. vi. 

p. \5C'. 

1763. 

SOoo. in. c. 18. 



1763. 

Irish Lards 
.Inurual, vdI. iv. 
p. 277. 

1760. 

Irisli LorJjj 
Journal, vol. iv. 
p. S74. 



1800. 

40 Goo. in. c. 75. 



Ibid. B. 3. 



1612. 

S2Qeo.ni.c,101 



1844. 

7 ana 8 Vice. 97. 



Ilid.1.. 13. 



Ihi<l. ». 19. 



In 17.^0 the House of Ccmmons a[>poi»ted a Committee to inquire into the 
uiauner in which the lands ami funds <i^rantod for charitable uses had been applied. 
The result wa^ the eiiaetnieiit ot the Statute 3 Geo. III. eh. 18, wliirh recites that 
*' the pious intention.s of manv cliaritablc persons were iVequentl^* defeated hv 
tlie conceahnent or niisaj)]ilieation of their donations or betpiests, to public or 
private charities." The Act [irovided that annual returns of all charitable 
donations and bequests contained in any will should l>e made by Vicars-General 
and the Registrar of the IVerotjative Court to the Bishop of the Diocese or the 
Archbishop of Armagh respectively, and copies of the return, upon oath, lodged 
with the Clerk of each House of Parliament. Kxecutors were required to pub- 
lish three times in the DuUhi Gazelfe, within three months after probate, any 
charitable donation and be(inost, wiih the date of the will, thu names of the testator, 
legatees, and trustees. 

lu 1763 the Irish House of Lords appointed a Committee to inquire and 
examine into charities, with power to send for persons, jiapers, and records. 
The Lords' Committee continued to be aj)pointed each year, until the union of 
the two kingdums, in the year 1800. 

In 177(>, after the formation of the Committee of the House of Lords, the 
House of Commons prepared heads of a bill for transferring the jurisdiction of 
the Lords' Committee to Commissioners, and sent tliem to the House of Lords, 
but the Lords declined entering on the subject, preferring to await the Ue(iort 
of their own Select Committee, to whom the inquiry had been referred. 

At the time of the union, the duties of tbe Lords' Cnnunittee were transferred to 
the Hrst Charitable Bequest Board, which was then established. It consisted 
of the prelates of the United Church, the Lord Chancellor, the twelve Judges, 
the Incumbents of the jnirishesin the city of Dublin, and .some other dignitai-ies; all 
members of the United Church. This board was empowered to sue for charital)le 
donations "withheld, concealed, or misajiplied, " and to apply the same according 
to the intention of the donors. In case it wore inexpedient, unlawful, or impractic- 
able to apply the same strictly according to the directions and intentions of the 
donors, the 13oard was empowered "to apply same to such charitable and pious j>ur- 
j»oses as they should juilge to be nearest and most conformable to the directions 
and intentions of the donors." The returns rciiuired in the Statute 3 Geo. III., 
c. 18, were directed to be made to the Secretary of the Board instea<l of to the 
Clerk of Parliament. 

The law with regard to chanties was amended by a Statute pas.sed in the year 
1812, which facilitated the redress of abuses, and the settlement of schemes, 
by allowing application for those purposes in Chancery by summary petition. 

The policy of intrusting the entire protection of charitable donations and be- 
quests to an exclusive board having been objected to, a mixed board was consti- 
tuted in the year 1844. compo.sed of the Master of the KoUs. the Chief Baron, 
and the Judge of the Prerogative Court, together with ten persons to be nomi- 
nated by the Crown, five of whom were to be lloman Catholics. It was |>ro- 
vided that all matters relating to religious usages or di.scipliue should be re- 
ferred to a committee composed of tlie Roman Catholic members of the Board, 
where the charity concerned Roman Catholics, and in other cases to a Committee 
composed of the Protestant members. 

This Board was empowered to sue for charitable donations " withheld, con- 
cealed, or misapplied," and to apply the same a(,'Cording to the intention of the 
donors, but ihi^ ci/-pn'^ ])0wers conferred on the preceding Board, in cases where 
the directions and iuter.tions of the donor could not be strictly complied with, 
were not given to the new one. 

The Statutes 3 Geo. HI. c. 18. and AU Geo. IH. c. 75. were repealed by the 
first section of the new Act; but the above-mentioned provisions, requiring returns 
on oath of charitable devises or bc<|uest.s to the Secretary of the Board, and 
advertisements in the Dii&lin Gazette by executors, were re-enacted. 

The Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests are bound, in the 
discharge of their duties, to sue for endowments for schools when withheld, con- 
cealed, or misajiplied, and to apply tiiem according to the intention of tlie donors. 
These charities, however, form but a small portion of those falling under their care, 

T'he Comraissiouers made a return to us of the funds vested in them for 
schools ; the bequests were thirty-eight Jn number, only a few of them extending 
to charitable objects other than those of education. The amount of the 
endowments is £-'6,900 to*. 7d. in consols, the interest on which, togpther with 
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rents and annuities producing £1,651 \i)s. Id. forms a total annual income of Sonooi. Esdoit- 
£2,400 15.V. Id. Tliese endowments were made the subject of inspection or in- "ksts ondb» 
ijuirjf by our Assistant Commissioners, and arc noticed in the Tables of Schools ^^° ^^ Bo aeo. 
and Endowments. Only two of them were brought under our notice at our 
public courts, held in the provincial towns — Tate's endowment for a school at 
Wexford, and the Killough school in the county of Down. 

The subject of Tate's endowment was brought before us by the Mayor of Er. 421. 
Wexford, at our court held in that town. The testator's will bears date 1794, 
and the amount of the endowment is now £7,840 5*. Orf. This endowment has Et, 432-428. 
been inoperative for upwards of sixty years, although there was evidence given 
before us that the money might have been judiciously applied In promoting 
education in Wexford, We inquired as to the proceedings adopted by the 
Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests, with regard to this 
^charity, and found that it had been under the consideration of the late and the 
jresent board for a long time. 

In the year 1833, about forty years after the death of the testator, his assets 
were administered by the Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests, 
by distributing a portion among sixty-two persons, who claimed as poor relations, 
and by allocating another portion for the purchase of some bread for distressed 
housekeepers, in pursuance of part of the trusts of the will; and the residue of the 
fund was applicable to the foundation of a school in Wexford. In 1843, 1850, 
and in 18.')3, the subject of this endowment was re-considcred at the board; but 
difficulties were experienced in obtaining the assent of the local trustees to a plan 
for the management of the school. 

The Commissioners, after carrying on a voluminous correspondence with the 
trustees, and having had the subject under consideration for a number of years, 
have not yet succeeded in bringing the charity into operation, a fact which indi- 
cates that they arc not invested with adequate powers. 

We received evidence at Downpatrick and in Dublin, from the Rev. Mr. West, Er. 9778. 
complaining of the state of the endowment for a school at Killough, and detailing Ev. 20305. 
a dispute between himself and the trustees of another endowment for a school in 
the same place, with which it had formerly been united, the funds for both en- 
dowments being vested in the Bequest Board. The fact that one of the bequests 
has not been in operation for some time indicates the want of power experienced 
by the Board to acal witli cases of disputes amongst trustees as to the application 
of funds so vested, because they have no inspectors or other means enabling them 
to obtain the local information required for adjusting such disputes. 

In the course of our inquiries several cases of abused or misapplied school 
charities which had not been previously under the notice of the Commissioners of 
Charitable Donations and Bequests, were brought before us at our public courts. 
We referred these cases to them with the view of having immediate steps taken 
for the protection of the endowments. 

In the case of the KIphin Roman Catholic Diocesan Seminary which we have Yidt,^.\H,i}^ra. 
noticed elsewhere, the Commissioners succeeded in recovering the sum of £350. 
We have also noticed the Croftort Endowments, where proceedings are pending. Vide,^. 183,in/m. 
The results of their proceedings in other cases which have been communicated to 
us are stated in the Tables of Schools and Endowments. 

We have elsewhere noticed cases reported on by the Assistant Commissioners, Vide Bertmnd's 
which illustrate the management of the former Bequest Board, and the defects <^l'arity, p. wj. 
in the powers of the present Board. ^'^^^^^ ^^TT 



ncor|>o- 
rntml SocicLv'a 



Mr. MacDonnell one of the Secretaries of the Bequest Board, in his evidence sclioot, p. n9. 
before us, pointed out some defects in the powers of the Board, which affect KcIIcUh Scbool, p. 
school as well as other charities. ^'*' "t/^ 

The Board cannot interfere until after the donations have been '^withheld, ^v '^o^n^' ^^' 
concealed, or misapplied ;" and they have no power to accept endowments which 
parties are willing to intrust to their care, because if they accept them, they Ev. 23180-1. 
are not protected by the Act from private responsibility. They have very limited 
powers of inquiry with regard to endowments, much more restricted than those 
which exist under the recent English Acts for the better administration of Chan- 16 i 17 Vic. c. 
table Trusts, and than those as to School Endowments intrusted by Statute to the 137. 
Commissioners of Education. The Board have moreover adopted a practice, 18 J* 19 Vic. c. 
founded upon their construction of the .Act of Parliament, that still further limits J^*- 
their proceedings: for they do not usually take any steps with reference to an ^^ jq^* 
endowment, except on the complaint of persons cognizant of the circumstances. Et. 23172. 
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SonooL £hdow- 

HKSTS ITKDSB 

! ^iftcmr Board. 



Kt. 23174. 



A divided responsilHlity at jtroscnt exists "between the Bequest Board 
the Commissioners of Education in Ireland, in cases where the funds belonging to a 
school under a bequest arc abused or misapplied ; the duty of guarding against 
the abuse having been imposed upon each Board when called on to interfere. 

The statutable provisions as to a return on oath of donations and bequests, by 
the Vicar-General and the Kegistrar of the Court of Prerogative, are not literally 
carried into effect, but certified extracts of wills, so far as they rektc to suet 
bequests, are, with the other information rcfjuired in the return, regularly fur- 
nished to the Secretaries of the Bequest Board. The extracts from the wills do 
not siiow the amount when a share or residue is bequeathed or tlie amouutat 
realized when the estate is inadequate. 

The following plan, based on a suggestion which was brought under our notice 
in evidence, would, in many cases, ascertain the exact amount and value of the 
testator's property appUcable to durational purposi s. Even where it did not 
do this, it would supply vahi.ilile information, tending towards the discovery o£ 
those particulars. 

The Court of Probate in Ireland should b.? required, in all cases of wills, 
containing bequests for educational purposes, to make returns to the Registrar of 
School Endowments, showing the value of the testator's property, as estimated, witl^ 
a view to the imposition of probate duty, together with tne names of tlje repre- 
sentatives who have proved the will. The succession and legacy duty office 
should make similar returns, in any ease where the representatives apply either 
to have a deduction of probate duty made, or to pay an increascil amount. The 
same officer should return the exact sum or estimated value of all gills made for 
educational purposes, whether by deed or will, consisting of roal or of personal 
property, which it became necessary to ascertiun. with a view to the collectioo 
of the legacy or succession duties. 

The Court of Probate and the Succession and Legacy Duty Office in Eng- 
land ought to make like returns, in respect of any wills proved, or deeds 
executed in that coxmtry, which .shouKl contain gifts for (.'ducational purposes tQ 
be applied in Ireland. 

There is no provision in the Bequest Act giving the public a right of access to 
the extracts in the Bequest Office, even on the pavment of fees. 

For searches by the public at the office for Registry of Wills fees must be paid, 
and where full copies of wills are required, those fees are very considerable. The 
persons searching are not allowed to take copies, nor will extracts be given to 
them. Tlic olfif-ers of the Board arc allowed to make searches without paying 
fees, and to obtain copies at half the usual charges. 

We arc of opinion, that the Registration of Charitable Bequests for schools 
should be consolirlated with the registiation of deeds and other documents con- 
taining evidence specially relating to educational endowments, under an officer 
charged with this special duty. 

That the Registrar of School Endowments should compare every extract with 
the probate of the will, in order that the registered extract may be a complete 
document on which all persons may safely act. 

That all searches in the office of the Registrar of School Endowments should 
be free of expense, the public being permitted without payment to take extracts 
or copies of the documents there lodged. 

In defining the powers of the proposed Board of Commissioners of Endowed 
Schools, care should be taken to guard against any divided responsibility between 
them and the Hequest Board. 

That for this purpose it should be declared to be the primary duty of the 
Bequ*^st Board to institute proceedings incidental to the recovery and realiza- 
tion of trust funds, in all cases where proceedings can affect other charities not 
nnder the care of the proposed Board of Commissioners of Endowed Schools. 

That it should be the primary duty of the Commissioners of Endowed Schools 
to proceed where the entire funds to be recovered would come under their care. 

That either Board might take proceedings on the neglect by, or with the con- 
sent of the other Board, to recover funds falling under the jurisdiction qf 
both. 

That the Bequest Board should not retain any funds belonging; to, or any 
control over, schools under the jurisdiction of the proposed Board of Commis- 
sioners of Endowed schools, but should transfer the funds, as soon as realized, 
to the latter Board. 
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Schools of PftivATE Fuu.n'uatiok undkb the Cou3U8BioNKEt5 of Education in 

Ireland. 

The Commissioners of Education in Ireland were coiistitute<l in 1813 by the 
Statute /iSrd Goo. in. i\ 107. They wore, as we have alrrady noticed, intrii*;tod 
■with the management of tlse Dioeesan free schoolR, and the Uoyal free schools. 
They were also empowered to visit all endowed sehools except certain classes 
which were exempted from their jurisdiction. The classes of endowed schools 
exempted were nearly all exclusive schools; that ib, schools where pupils of only 
one religious persuasion had a right of admission, or >^herc the trustees, being of 
one religious persuasion, bad power to enforce instruction in the tenets of their 
religion on all the pnpUs. 'I'he exempted schools, as defined in the Act of Parlia- 
ment, are those on the foundation of Erasmus Smith, the Protestant charter or 
Incorporated Society schools, endowments for the education of persons professing 
any religion other than that of the United Church of Kngland and Ireland, and 
schools under the control of visitors appointed by charter or statute. Institutions 
under special visitors, were, up to the year 1813, almost entirely for the 
exclusive education of persons of the United Church. The Commissioners 
had thus charge of all the non-exclusive schools, and of the few exclusive schools, 
not included in the exemptions. The parochial schools which the clergy 
were bound to kcep» under Statute 23 Henry VIII. c. lo, which we have not 
however treated as endowed schools, were also exempt from their visitation. 

The powers intrusted to the Comuu^ioners were of the must ample 
character ; they had all the powers of visitors at common law, increased by 
a statutable provision for compelling paviies to give them information, to 
produce documents, and to give evidence before them. They also had 
power to make orders for the better regulation or management of the sehools 
under them; and, through the medium of the Court of Chancery, to remove 
trustees of private endowments, and to take the funds under their own care, or 
place them under the control of new trustees. 

By a recital in the Act, the attention of the Commissioners was especially 
directed to the schools of Navan and Ballyroan, endowed by Alderman Preston, 
to the grammar schools referred to in the Twelith Report of the Commissioners 
of Education Inquiry of 1807-1:^, and to the English sehools referred to in 
the Thirteenth Rej)ort of the same Commissioners; thus ini[dying an intention 
that the board should at once take cliarge of these schools to which their attention 
was ilirected. The number of schools th-us recomraeudod to their care was 
eighty-one; in the Rei>orts of 1H()7-12, sixteen were reported on as grammar 
schools, and sixty-Hve as English schools. 

In 1822 an Act of Parliament was passed, the 3rd Geo. IV, c. 79, which 
extended the powers of the Commissioners to all schnoh, whi'ther endowed before 
^ after the passing of the Act of 1813, subject, however, to the exemptions 
contained in the latter Act. 

Wo find that the number of schools of private foundation under the care of 
the Commissioners increased from twelve, in 1831, to twenty-two, in 1849, of 
which sixteen were grammar and six English schools; and a return for 1863, 
and another since made to us, show the same result, with the exception of one 
additional English school, that established at Kilbricken for the tenantry of the 
Navan and Ballvroan school est^ite. 
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Grammar Schools under the CoaonssroNERs op Education in Ireland. 

The grammar schools returned* to us as being under the superintendence of 
the Commissioners of Education, are Ballyroan, liandon, CarricrkmacTOss, Char- 
leville, Clonakilty, Clonmcl, Dunclilk, Eyrccourt, Kilkenny, Kinsale, Lifford, 
Lismore, Midleton, Navan, Watcrford, and Youghal. which include all the gram- 
mar schools mentioned in the Twelfth Kcport of tlie Commissioners of 18U7-12, 
except Castlebar and Rathfarnhani, the endowments for which are not in opera- 
tion. Of these, we bad the opportunity of visiting some of the most important, 
, and we also received evidence with regard to several of them in our public Courts, 

Ballyroan, Queen's County. 

Navan, County of Meaih. 

The endowment of the schools of Navan and Ballyroan presents one of the Ev. 4745, 
most remarkable instances of an abused trust. It was made, in J 686, by Alder- 
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man John Preston, of the city of Dublin, who granted lands, containing 1,733 
acres, upon trusts, one of which waste pay a salary of £35 tea Protestant master 
to teach at Navan; and another to pay a salary of £25, on the like tenus, to a 
master at liallyroan. The Committee of Inquiry into abused charitiess appointed | 
by the Irish House of Lords in the year 17C4, mentiou, in one of its earliest 
Reports, the endowment of Alderman Joim Preston for the foundation of the 
Navan and Ballyroan schools. 

The charity had been misapplied for about thirty years bclore that time, and 
a Chancery suit wa^ then pending for the purpose of carrying the trusts of 
Alderman John Preston's will into etfect. | 

The Commissioners of 1791, in their notice of grammar schools of private 
foundation, observed on the neglected state in which they found the schools of 
Navan and Ballyroan. The Commissioners of 1807-12 devote the entire of their \ 
Second Report to these schools, and report the abuses in them as shameful. 

In consequence of their Report, a special clause was introduced into the ActJ 
of J 813, vesting the estates of these charities in the Commissioners of Educa-| 
tion, who in 1814 held visitations on these schools, and made arrangements for 
placing them on a proper foundation. The Commissioners uext intervened in 
the above proceedings then still pending in the Court of Chancery, and applied ] 
to have the trustees removed ; for several years afterwards tliey noticed these 
Chancery profcedings in each of their annual Reports; and finally, at the end oi 
twenty years after their appointment, they succeeded in obtaining possession of the 
estates, and thus terminated the cause which had been pending in Chancery for 
ninety-nine years. It appears that the costs incurred in it amounted in 1808 to 
about £3,000. 

Nearly twenty years more have elapsed since the conclusion of the Chanceryl 
suit, and during that time the schools iiave been under the Commissioners. We 
visited the schools, and examined the masters with respect to them. 

Our Assistant Commissioner's report on the Hallyroan s<'hool ismost unfavour-^ 
able. He states tliat the achoolhousc is in a disgraceful condition, attended 
by only two day pupils, out of three on the roll, and that their education is i 
very much neglected. Yet the master is paid, by the Commissioners, £92 Gs. 2rf. 
a-year. and is provided with a house worth £12 a-year; and ht h;is an assistant, 
whose salary, from the same source, is £55 7s. 8d., and who has a cottage worth] 
£5 a-year. No benefit appears to arise from this endowment, so far as the 
public are concerned. The school has not been inspected by the Commissioners j 
• of Education since 1838. 

With regard to Ballyroan, it was suggested in evidence, that the endow- 
ment might be transferred to Maryborough, the chief town of the Queen's 
County, situate at a distance of seven miles, where there was at one time a 
diocesan school, and where a great want is felt of the means of education for the 
middle classes. 

Another of our Assistant Commissioners, in his report on Navan school states, 
that he found no boarders, and but three day boys present out of five on the roll, 
of whom four were free, and all belonging to the United Church. Of the three 
boys present, one, who was preparing for Trinity College, seemed very well 
taught ; but the others, who had but lately joined the school, knew less than 
the average of boys in the National schools. From what we could learn, there 
seems great difficulty in making the endowment efficient at Navan, and our^ 
Assistant Commissioner notices the bad situation of the schoolhouse. 

It thus appears as if some fatality attended these schools, or the localities in' 
which they are situate ; for on no schools has a greater amount of inquiry been 
bestowed, and in the case of no schools have more expensive and protracted 
legal proceedings been adopted, and yet there are none to be found in a more 
unsatisfactory state. 

We are of opinion that the purposes of the founder would be best accom- 
plished by uniting the two endowments, and establishing one efficient school 
at Maryborough, which is the nearest large town to the charity estate. 

Bojidotif Cotmft/ of Cork. 

The school at Bandon was assisted by tiie Earl of Cork about 1610; and,^ 
by bis will in 1G42, he created or confirmed a charge in its favour of £20 a-vear 
for the master, and £10 for the usher, and gave directions that the school 
should be l\irther assisted by the building of a schoolhouse, which he directed! 
his heirs to keep in repair. This will was made during the great rebellion which ' 
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commenced in 1641, and according to it the directions of the testator were not to 
be carried into effect until peace should he restored. The school was assisted 
Bubsoqucntly bv the Corporation of Bandon. The extent of this assistance was, 
in 1701. £*io a-year. 

Our Assistant Commissioner notices that the salary at present paid by the 
Duko of Devonshire is £4i), being an increase on the sum granted for the master 
and uslier by tiie Earl of Cork. 

The school is at present attended by twcnty-fivo pupils, four of whom are 
boarders. There arc no free pupils, and the right of admission to such is denied 
by the master. Fifteen of the pupils belong to the United Church, and ten arc 
dissenters. As the majority of the pupils were absent at the time of the Assistant 
Commissioner's inspection, he had no opportunity for ascertaining, by examina- 
tion, what general progress they had maae in their stuiHes. classical or English ; 
but he refers to the distinctions, scuntific and literary, obtained by pupils 
educated in the school, as evidencing the master's capacity to conduct a school of 
this kind successfully. 

Carrickmacross^ Counttf of Monagkan. 

Carrickmacross School was endowed in 1711, by Viscount Weymouth, who 
granted a rent-charge of j£70 for the support of a grammar school, the proceeds 
to be devoted to the rej)airs of the schoolhouse and the payment of the master. 

The Commissioners of 1791 state that a few years previously a schoolhouse, 
capable of containing fifty boarders, and a dwelling-house for tiic master, had been 
built by Viscount Weymouth. The attendance, however, did not exceed twenty- 
one, of whom but two were boarders. 

In 1803 a new master was appointed ; wlien the attendance rose to forty-seven 
boarders, and eleven day scholars, but in 181iJ he had ceased to be master. The 
schoolhouse was then much out of repair, and the school attended by only twelve 
boarders and nineteen day scholars. 

Our Assistant Commissioner found the yard and offices in a ruinous con- 
dition. The attendance consisted of twenty-three pupils present, twenty of 
whom were boarders and three day boys, none of them being free. The number on 
the roll was twenty-six, and of these twenty-three belonged to the United Church, 
and the remaining three, who were day pupils, were Roman Catholics. Two of 
the day boys on the roll were returned as free. The pupils in general were well 
instructed, as well in classics as in several other departments. In English com- 
position, however, they were not much advanced, although the rules of the foun- 
dation specially direct the masters attention to this branch of instruction. The 
founder conferred the right of free admission on all persons I'rom the barony of 
Farney, which was his estate at the time of the endowment ; nevertheless the 
roaster considers it altogether optional with himself whether or not he is to 
receive free pupils, and exercises the discretion, with which he conceives himself 
invested, by admitting a very small number. 

The deed of foundation appoints the Lord Primate, the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Dublin, the Bishop of Cloghcr, and the Provost of Trinity 
College as visitors, w^ith directions for them, or two of them, to visit annually, or 
oftener if necessary. The Assistant Couunissioner reports that they never visit. 

We have elsewhere noticed this want of visitation. 
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Cfiarlevilk'y Cotmiy of Cork. 

Charlevillc School was endowed by the Earl of Cork about the commence- Com. Educ. 
ment of the seventeenth century. The particulars of this endowment are at 1807-12, Rep. 
present unknown, the deed of foundation not being forthcoming, having, it is P- ^*^^- 
supposed been burned long since. 

The school is noticed in the Kcport of the Commissioners of 1791. It is there Dop. Ev. vol. ii. 
stated that this school, which had been endowed by the Earl of Cork, was at- p- 373. 
tended by eight day pupils, two of whom were free. It is also observed, that the 
riuns of a largo schoolhotise existed, from which it would appear that the establish- 
ment had originally been conducted on an extensive scale. It had, in 1791, 
however, fallen into a very unsatisfactory state, and at present it appears to be 
much in the same condition. Our Assistant Commissioner found the immber of Table?, vol. iii. 
pupils only four, and none of them free; the schoolhouse in ruins, and the state p- 31^. 
of education unsatisfactory. The master receives the original salary of £40 (late 
currency) from the Earl of Cork, by whom his appointment was made. Though 
this school was returned as being under the Commissioners of Education, it has 
never been inspected or visited by them. 
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C%naki!iy, CourUy of Carh 

In the Twelith Report oi the Commissioners of Education, 1812, It is stated, 
that there was then, at Clonakilty, in the count}' of Cork, one of the largest 
endowed classical schools in the south of Ireland, 'i'hey report it as having been 
opeucU in 1808, and to iiave been estal)lishcd by the Earl of Shannon, who con- 
tracted for the building of the schooUiouse, and that there was then half an acre 
of land, besides a garden, attached lo it. 

The Commissioners of Education included the school amongst those under 
their jurisdiction in 1849, and in 1853; and also amongst those that they have 
returned to u.h. 

It is alleged, however, by the ageut of the Earl of Shannon, by the Vicar, and 
by the master of the school, that the school iii not endowed, and that the house 
and land, which were supposed to coustitute the endowment, are held rent free, 
at the pleasure of the Earl of Shannon. 

Our Assistant Commissioner reported, that the school was not endowed, and 
made no inspection. 

Under these circumstances, it appears somewhat remarkable, that the Com- 
missioners of Education should, lor several years, have returned the school to 
Parliament as one of the endowed schools under their charge, and also have 
included it amongst those returned to us. 

Ctonmdy County of Tipperary, 

The Cloumcl classical school was endowed by Richard Moore. Esq., and 
Stephen, his son, in 1085, being one year after the endowment of the Col- 
lege at Kilkenny by the Duke of Ormonde, and just before Alderman John Preston 
endowed the schools of Navan and Ballyroan. The lands which then let for £42 
a-year, were conveyed to trustees, for the erection and support of a gnimmar school, 
where the children of Protestant freemeu oi Clonmel should be taught gratis. By i 
the deed of grant it was provided that the founders or tlieir heirs, the Duke of 
Ormonde, and the Mayor of Clonmel for the time being, or any two of theui, 
should have power to appoint or change the schoolmaster as they might think fit. 

The Commissioners of 1701 found this endowment in a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition. The laritis, worth £370 a-year. had been leased for £200, at the instance 
of the Farl of Mountcashel, the heir of the founder; and of this sum, £120 was 
paid to a relativt^ of his, appointed to be schoolmaster, but who did not jwrform 
the duties, while £80 was paid to the Rev. Mr. Carey, who kept the school. 
There were then twenty-one boarders and ten day scholars, of whom only 
two were free. 

The Commissioners recommended that legal proceedings should be taken 
to set aside the lease, so as to render the funds of the school estate available for 
the purposes of the endowment. 

The Kev. Mr. Carey being removable at the pleasure of the patrons, of whom 
the Earl of Mountcashel was one, acquiesced in the lease of the school estate 
until 1801, when the estate and town was transferred from the Mountaishel 
to the Bagwell family. Ho then, with the approbation of Mr. Bagwell, com- 
menced proceedings in Chancery to set aside the lease, and eventually the 
Court decreed to that effect ; but a sub-lease, which had been made by the lessee 
at £400 a-year, was upheld b^ the Court, and lasted for many years afterwards, 
its expiration not being noticed until the year 1841, when it is referred to in a 
Report of the Commissioners of Education. The master carried on the pro- 
ceedings at his own expense, and in the meantime does not appear to have kept 
up the school in a satisfactory condition, for the Commissioners of 1807-12 
observe that there were then no boanlers, and but twenty-one day scholars, of ^ 
whom only one was free. 

The present master was appointed by the Earl of Moimtcashel, who claims the 
right of appointment conjointly with the Marquess of Ormonde. It appeared in 
evidence that from the time of his appointment nothing could be more unsatis- 
factory than the state of the school. This is one of the few cases in which the Com- 
missioners have exercised their power of visitation. The visitors selected by them 
were not members of their own board, or persons under their control, but local 
persons of dignity and influence. 

The visitors found the affairs of the school in a most unsatisfactory state, but, 
at the same time, they did not suggest ade(|uatc remedies; and the Commissioners 
of Education made no further effort to put the school on a satisfactory footing. 
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The unsaf isfartory gtate of the school arises from the pecuniary embaTrassments GaunAi Scnoou 
of the master. The dirtieulty felt by the visitors nnd hy the Commissioners was rarow 

the want of means for mt^rtinyf oitses in which mismanan-ement arises from im- "^TT'^J*^ **' 

pnidenceanu personal uimcnlties, ana not from actual niisconauct in the ousmess 

oft lie school. 

At our public court we examined llie master and some of tlie principal Ev* 717. 
inhabitants of Clonmel". we found a very strong feeling as to the want 
of a school fitted to provide the education which this school was intended 
to supply. It appeared to us, at the same time that a feelin^^ of compassion 
towards the master restrained some of the witnesses from giving full expression 
to the dissatisfaction with which they regard the inefficient slate of the school. 

Our Assistant Commissioner states the attendance to be twenty-seven. There 
were twenty-nine on the roll, all being day pupils, and ten of them free. The 
course of classical instruction is vcr^' elementary; but, as far as they hod beea 
instructed, the pupils seemed rather proficient. 

We found the schoolhouso in good repair, admirably planned, and especially 
suited for boarders; yet, there were none in the school, and the master had Et. 715, 906. 
received none for some years. 

The state of this school indicates, that patronage in private hands ought not 
to be separated from the local connexion which is a check upon its proper 
exercise. The compassion of the inhabitants, visitors, and Commissioners 
ap[)ears to us greatly misplaced — it would have been much better to have 
dismis-sed the master at once, and thus prevented his imprudenee from depriving 
ran important town of an efficient school ibr some years, and we think that steps '• 

' Dught now to be taken for his removal. 

Dundalh\ Countt/ of Louth. 

There is some doubt as to the origin of the Dundalk endowed school. It is alleged 
on the one hand, that tlie endowment was made by the Karl of Limerick, in 1725, 
in consideration of certain commons of Dundalk, on which he had some claim, 
being given up to him by the Corporation. It is alleged, on the other hand, 
that the claim was not well founded, but that the Cor[>oration being under the 
influence of the Earl of Limerick, too readily yielded to it. 

Our Assistant Commissioner inijuirod inio the matter, and expressed himself Tables, vol iii. p. 
umible to decide which of the two accounts of the origin of the foundation was ^^'L 

>rrcct. He was also unable to get a copy of the deed of foundation. A ropy 
^was Ktatcd to be in the custody of the present rejiresentative of the Karl of 
Limerick and Clanbrassil, — the Karl of IU>den ; but could not be obtained, as 
his solicitor w;is unable to find the original among his lordship's papers. 

Our Assistant Commissioner notices the state of instruction favourably, with 
the exception of the Englisli department, which is not duly attended to. There 
was no roll of attendance, but the number of pupils present was twenty-six, of 
whom seventeen were boarders and nine day boys. There are two free pupils, 
but the master states that it is optional with him to receive any such. AH the 
boarders belong to the United Church. The day pupils are Presbyterians, except 
two, of whom one is a Methodist and the other a Jtomaii Catliolic. 1"he master 
has a salary of £4G 2s, Qd,, paid by the Earl of Hoden. lie has also a house and 
garden valued at about £dO. 

Etf^i-ecourtj County of Galway. 

This school, which is under the superintendence of the Commissioners of 
Education, owes its origin to a private endottTUcnt, made by the Rev. R. ftanks, 
under his will, in 1730. It originally amounted to a sum of £700; but the Tables, vol. iii. p. 
expenditure of £500; out of the principal, in repairs, reduced it to £500, which 691. 

now invested in Government three per cent, stock. 

Our Assistant Commissioner represents the state of instruction as being very 
unsatisfactory; and points out that the school in no way corresponds with the 
intentions of the testator. Hy his will, the above s\im of £700 was left '•for the 
founding of a charity school at Eyrecourt, for the maintenance and education of 
such poor chihlren of the parish of Donanaghta, as the Bishop of Clonfert, John 
Eyre, Esq.,theministerofthat parish. or their suceesiJors should think fit.** Neither 
the private trustees thus named, nor the public Board under whose jurisdiction 
this school was subserpiently placed, appear to have taken any efiicient steps for 
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Grammar Schools carrying out these directions. Instead of being a school for the poor, and there- 
fore one giving an eduoatiou adapted to their wants, it was from the commenco-J 
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"in^^^i^r^ ' *' "ii^wt made a classical school ; both the first master and his successors were 
clergymen. It followed from the neglect of the Trustees and Commissioners, thafr^ 
the direction of the testator, as to its being a charity, that is to say,a free school, was 
disregarded; and, in fact, uo free scholars are received into it. With the very 
limited funds applicable to its support, there might now be some difficulty ia! 
maintaining it, even as a school for the poor, in conformity with testator's wishes; 
but as at present constituted, it is not only wholly at variance with these, but 
incapable of answering the ends, which, as a grammar school, it ostensibly 
proposes to accomplish. . 

The school is attended by ten day pupils, six of whom belong to the United 
Church, and four are Roman Catholics : none of them being free. There is but 
one boy learning GreeJ< and Latin, and his proficiency in those departments is. 
as low as that of the others in English, which could scarcely be more unsatis- 
factory than it is. It is stated, in our Assistaut-Conimissioner's report, that 
the mode of procuring masters is, that each one purch.iscs the "good will" of his 
predecessor; this being the case, it is QOt surprising that the school should be 
in its present condition. 
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Kilkenny Crrammar School, County of Kilkenny, 

Kilkenny College was endowed, in 1G84, by the Duke of Ormonde, who 
rid*,p.l8I,M»/ra. granted a large mansion, with some land adjoining, and certain rectories and 
tithes in the counties of Kilkenny and Tipperary, tor the support and mainten*] 
ance of aschool, the masters to be appointed, from time to tmie, by the founder 
and his male heirs, and, on failure of such, by the Provost, Fellows, and 
Scholars of Trinity College, Dublin. The masters were to be at Hberty to 
make the same charges for pupils as those at '"the most remarkable schools la 
Dublin ;" but tlie children of the inhabitants of Kilkenny were to be admitted at 
half these fees, and those in the service of the Duke of Ormonde gi-atis. 

By the failure of the Duke of Ormonde's male issue, the patronage of the school 
became vested in Trinity College. The Commissioners of 1791 report that this 
school, formerly of great celebrity, had been suffered to decline in the time of the 
predecessor of the then master, Dr, Ellison, hut that under his care it had revived. 
At that time there were thirty-six boarders and twenty-nine day scholars in ^ 
the establishment. M'hen Dr. Ellison was appointed, in the year 1773, h€ 
found the schoolhouse in ruins ; but succeeded, after several applications, in^ 
obtaining a grant of £5,064 from the Irish Parhameut for building a new one. 
With this grant the present spacious schoolhouse, capable of containing about 
fifty boarders, was erected. 

When the Commissioners of 1807-12 made their report, the attendance, under? 
a different master, had declined to twenty boarders and twenty-four day scholars, 
none of whom were free ; this school having shared in the decUne that the 
grammar schools, (except those in the North of Ireland,) appear to have expe- 
rienced in the interval between 1791 and the Report of 1807-12, 

At our public Court at Kilkenny we examined the master of this school, and^ 
it appeared from his evidence that during the fourteen years he had kept the 
school, there had been no inspection or visitation, either on the |>art of the 
Provost of Trinity College or of the Commissioners of Education. We havej 
elsewhere noticed this want of visitation. 

Our Assistant Commissioner notices the condition of the school as very unsatis- 
factory, as regards both attendance and inspcctiou. The rules of the foundation are 
completely set at nought. These direct, amongst other matters, visitations at 
least yearly, but none such take place. The number of pupils on the roll is given 
as being forty-seven, of whom thirty-two arc boarders, fifteen day scholars, and 
none free; but only thirty pupils were present when our Assistant Commissioner 
inspected the school. All the pupils are returned as members of the United 
Church, but it is stated that there is no restriction on the attendance of persons 
of any religious persuasion. The principal master receives the salary of X140, 
late currency, originally paid by the founders, and has, besides, house and lands 
worth about £100 yearly. The pupils are taught classics, French, German, 
arithmetic, and mathematics; the state of instruction is satisfactory, except in 
classics and English literature. ' 
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The school at Kinsale was endowed by Edward Southwell, Esq., afterwards Combimiosbmof 
LorddcCliflbrd* in 1767, with £30a-year, and has also been assisted by the Corpo- Eddcatios. 

ration by an annual contribution of £20. Besides the rent-charfjc,Lord rleClifFord 

granted a house, garden, and other premises for the support of the school; and I^^o^Et. vol ii. 

stated that the grant was made in eonsideration of the ■* friondsliip and gene- ^' ' 

rosity of the Corporation' in transferriuir to hini the right of presentation to a 

certain living. The master's salary of £30 (late Irish currency) is paid by the 

present Municipal Commissioners representing the old Corporation, who also 

exercise the right of appointing the master, though this was reser\'cd to Lord 

do Cliftbrd and his heirs male by the deeii of 17G7. It does not appear whether 

the £*^0 a-year, stated by the Commissioners of 1701, to have been paid to 

the school, was secured to it. 

Our Assistant Commissioner's report is unfavourable, as regards both the con- Talilw, vol. Ui. 
dition of the schooUiouse, the numbers attending, and the state of instruction. !'• ^l^* 
The number present when be inspected, was nine day pupils, of whom five 
belonged to the United Church, and four were Roman Catholics. There was 
one free pupil, nominated by the master. The total number on the roll was 
fourteen, none of whom were boarders. The attendance in 1788 was twenty, of 
whom four were boarders. 

Lifford, County of Donegal. 

Liffbrd school is one of the earliest private endowments, having been made in Er. 1U05. 
the reign of James I., by the will of Sir Richard Hansard, in lOlO, who left £30 
a-vear fur the support of a master, and £i^t) for an usher, for instruction in 
learning at a free school at Litlbrd, where all the ciiildren in the parish of Clon- 
leigh were to be entitled to a gratuitous education. When tiie Commissioners Dor. Ev. voL ii. 
of 1791 reported, there were no free pupils in this school, the total attendance !'• ^73. 
then being eighteen, of whom six were boarders. 

The Commissioners of 1807-lii notice this school as being at that time in a Ev. 1U05. 
very unsatisfactory condition. While tlie head master received his salary of 
£3(1, and the usher received £20, the business of the school was in reality con- 
ducted by athirfi person at a salary of £0, who taught writing and arithmetic only 
to some ciiildren of thi* town. The Commis-sioners accordingly oliserved that 
the intention of the founder to establish a classical school at Litford was not 
carried into etlect. 

The Commissioner.'? of Education state in their Reports for 1837-8 and 1S40, Ev. 11408-10. 
that coniphiints having been made to them, on the part of the inheritor of the 
estate of the original founder, of the inefficient manner in which the school was 
conducted, they held a visitation, and ascertained that the master had been 
guilty of much neglect. His resignation, however, rendered further proceedings 
unneces.«ary : and the attendance at the school, which for some years before had 
been so low as three pupils, rapidly increased. 

Our Assistant Comuiissiouor reports that this school was closed at the time Tables, vo?. iij. 
of his inspection. It was in operation from the year 1007, and for some time P* 527. 
Tient by the name of grammar school, and is so noticed by the Commissioners of 
1791, and by those of 1607-12. It was kept bv a classical teacher about 1840. 
TheEarlofErne, exercising the right of nomination which belonged to the liishop 
of Derry, converted the establishment into an English school for boys and girls, 
and appointed a master and mistress. Both were dismissed in IfefaC for alleged 
inefticiency on the part of the schoolmistress, and no master or mistress was 
appointed by the i'Zarl of Erne. Our Assistant Comndssioner suggests that the 
dwelling-house attached to the school, and now occupied by a former master, 
who pays no rent, should be rendered productive to the endowment. 

After our .Assistant Commissioner's visit in 1^57, the school was rc-opcned 
under the management of the liisliop of Dcrry, the visitor, who considers that 
under the terms of the will it ought to be an English school and not a grammar 
school. 

Lismore, County of Waterford. 

The Lismore school was assisted by the Earl of Cork about 1610, and was 
endowed as a free school under his will in 1 1)4'2. It is referred to in the Appendix Doc. Ev. vol. ii, 
to the Report of the Commissioners of 1701. where it is mentioned that the en- !'■ ^7*' 
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GmuoiAR Schools dowment consisted of a rput-charge of £30, and that there was half an acre of 
land in connexion with the schoolhouse. 'I'he sohool then nppfared to be in a 
flourishing condition, attended by twenty-seven boarders, eight day boys, and five 
tree pupils. 

Ms present condition is very different. Our Assistant Commissioner reports, 
there are now no pupils, nor have there been any since 1H51. The master, 
however, is paid his salary of £30 by the Duke of Devonshire* who also allows him 
a house rent-free, and keeps it in repair. The schoolhouse is beautifully situated, 
and kept in good order. But it appears that the master has fallen into pecuniary 
difficulties, and has not exerted himself to fulfil the duties of his office, and thus 
the school, which for several years had been declining, has at length ceased to be 
attended by i)upil9. It is said that the master aspired to have the school (a free 
one by the terms of the foundation), attended by members of the highest classes 
alone, and actually discouraged the attendance of the middle and lower classes. 
The master, as in most free schools, does not admit the right of any one to 
nominate free pupils, and he retains the entire endowment for himseli^ though 
£10 of it is intended for an usher. 

The annual returns made by the m?ster of this school to the Commissioners cf | 
Education nmst have shown to them the declining state of the school, and the 
ultimate discontinuance of the attendance of pu])ils. The Commissioners are 
responsible, as visitors of the school, for having taken no step for the removal of 
the master under such circumstances ; and we think that proceedings should now 
be taken with a view to his dismissal. Vigilance at an earlier ])erioa on their part 
would also have ])revented tlie master from converting a free school into a private 
one, and denying the right of free pupils to be admitted. 



Bv. 17603. 
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Midktonj Cou7ih/ of Corh. 

The school at Midleton was endowed towards the close of the seventeenth 
century — a |>eriod to which the establishment of the principal endowments of 
classical schools by private individuals, is refr^rable. It was founded by the 
Countess of Orkney, who granted certain lands in the county of Cork to 
trustees, to build a IVee school, and pay the master a salary of £100 ; the ushers 
and writing master, £20 each; £10. for the repair of the schoolhouse; and 
iloO, for exhibitions in the Dublin University — not exceeding i'l"* each. 

The Commissioners of 1791 ottserve that the Ubi) for exhihitions -had then 
for some time ceased to be paid. The school, which, in 1783, contained sixty-five 
boarders, had fallen off so considerably, that, in 1788, there were only ten 
boarders and eight day boys— six of the latter being free. 

The state of the school continued unsatisfactory, and the Commissioners of 
1807-12 report that it then had hut fourteen schohirs. The money left for exhi- 
bitions was still diverted from its legitimate use, and principally employed 
according to tlie master's statement, in the repairs of the selioolhousc — which 
notwithstanding, continued in a very bad state. 

The lands of this endowment had been let in 1710 and 1712, on two leases, re-, 
newable for ever, at a rent of £l'(>0, and renewal fines of £25 each. The lands 
thus let, becoming worth £2,000 a-year, au attempt was made by the Commis- 
sioners of Education, in 1S28, to break the leases whicli had thus been granted 
with a total disregard to the interests of the endowment. A course of liti;;ation 
was eonmieneed in Chancery, and Lord Plunket decided in support oi the leases. 
An appeal to the House of Lords against this decision was unsuccessful, and the 
leases were established. The charity is thereby limited to the small income now^j 
derived from the reserved rents. 

The school ha^l been almost in abeyance, for a great many years, until the 
appointment of Mr. Turpin. in 1830, who raised it to great prosperity, but after- 
wards it declined under him, and finally he resigned in 1847, when the present 
master was appointed. 

In their Heport for 1847, the Commissioners of Education mention the ap- 
pointment of this master, and state that they had imjirovcd the schoolhouse for 
iiim at considerable expense. For several years aflerwards the school is noticed 
as being well attended ; but, as in the case of the previous master, this improve- 
ment was not permanent. 

Two of our body visited the Jlidleton school, and instituted some int|uirie3 
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into its condition. We found the state of instruction unsatisfactory. In con- GaAMBAB Schoom 
sequence of the feeling resjmcting it in the neighbourhood, we also held a special """h^mof 

Clourt at Midleton, and receivwl evidence as to its state. Edocatiob. 

The suijject of our in(|uiry was as to a charge that certain irregularities had taken 

place in tlie management of the school, and that the master was inattentive. Et. 17625 rfw^. 
The school is, by its constitution, under a hoard of local visitors, who had held 
a visitation upon the master; but whilst they censured him to a certain extent. Ev. 17633, 
t-he majority of them did not feel bound to call on him to resign, as they had 17781. 
yK)wer to do. 

It appears that these local visitors had come to the resolution of visiting the Ev. 18303, 
school periodically, wliich, however, they failed to do. 18306. 

As the result of our inquiry, we think that there was elicited sufficient proof to 
show that the present master has not evinced sufficient energy in maintaining 
discipliiie, or zeal in the discharge of his duties, and that he imnocessarily gave 
dissatisiaction to some of the inhabitants of Midleton. We think, however, it is a 
ease in which the Commissioners having charge of endowed schools might exercise 
the power of removing a master from one school to another. The charges 
established against the master were, we think, sufficient to show his unfitness for 
conducting a school at Midleton, hut were not of such a nature as to affect 
his moral character, or his usefulness in conducting a school elsewhere under an 
etficient system of inspection. 

The proceedings before the local visitors indicate that inspection would in 
general be more efficiently and rigorously carried on by persons who had no per- 
sonal connexion with the master, or with the locality. 

Our Assistant Commissiouer reports that only eight day boys and fifteen 
boanlers are attending the school, as shown by the numbers present when he 
iaspected. The number on the roll exceeded that of those present by only two. 
Of the eight day boys, six are tree, indicating that only two boys firom the town 
where the school is situated, pay for their education, whilst in 1831 there were as J|?'-J^*P* ^^^^' 
many as thirty-seven day boys who paid. 



No. 106. 



Natojt, County of MeaUi [see BaUyrf)an\ 

New Ross^ County of Wexford, 

Amongst the schools visited by us, was one at New Ross, which was returned 
by the Commissioners of Kdueation as having I)epn under their jurisdiction in 
1821 and 18ol, but which has been omitted iu their returnsfor 1841) and lSy;{, and 
in the returns that they have made to us. It does not appear how a school once 
placed under the Commissioners of Education, by the provisions of the Act of 
Parliament, could cease to be subject to their authority. 

Id 1713, John Ivory, Esq., granted certain premises in tlie town of New Ross, 
which had formerly been an Augustinian Abbey, for the support of a free gram- 
mar school, in which four members of the United Church should be entitled to 
receive a gratuitous education. The management of the school and the execu- 
tion of the trust are confided to the trustees, and to tlie Corporation and Vicar 
of New Koss — the appointment of the master, in case of default, being vested 
in the Bishop of the Diocese ; but the Corporation, represented by the present 
Town Commissioners, seem now to act alone, althouG;h in strictness some of 
the powers they exercise, sucli as that of leasing the premises, belong to the 
heirs of the trustees. It is generally believed in the town of New Koss. that 
the endowment has been encroached upon by neighbouring ])roprietors, but 
the description of the premises in the deed of endowment is not sufficiently 
definite to afford the means of tracing out their boundaries. In the Report 
of 170) this school is noticed. It was then attended by thirty-four day 
pupils, of whom four, the prescribed number, were free. The school has since 
declined considerably. The attendance now is about only half of what it was in 
1791, and though classics are part of the course of instruction, they are not 
cultivated to any great extent. 

Our Assistant Commissioner found the school buildings in bad repair, and the 
rest of the promises, which constitute the endowment, in such a condition that 
the present rent uf £20 a-year, cannot be calculated on for a continuance. There 
were present in the school fourteen pupils, of whom two were boarders. Of the 
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GiuiraAB ScnooiB day pupUs, five, being one more than the number required by the foundation, are 
csTiBR free. On the roll there are nineteen pupils, all of whom belong to the United 

CoKMisaioMHBBoF churcli. Thc mflstcr, besides pupils' fees, has no endowment but the rent of 
such portion of the charity estate as is let, and the benefit of occupying the j 
remainder, the endowment in all being worth to him at least £44 a-year. 



Education. 



Et. 252-3. 
Ev. 371, 414. 
Tsblea, vol. iii. 
p. 410. 

£r. 161. 



Waterfonl Corporation Free Grammar School^ County of Water/oi^d. 

Et. 155. Watcrford Endowed School has been supported by the Corporation of 

that City from a very early period, but how or when the endowment arose is 

Et. 366-71. unascertained, in the books of the Corporation, so far back as thc year HiGO, 

and during many subsequent years, there are notices of appointments of masters. 

Doc Et. toL iL and there are several minutes relating to the schoolhouse. The Commissioners 

p- ^**' of 171)1 state, with regard to tliis endowment, that in Watcrford there was a 

grammar-school, sujiportcd by thc Corporation, who paitl the master £50 a year 

(Irish,) and allowed him the use of a house ; aud that thc school was then attended 

by ten boarders and twenty day pupils, none of whom were free. 

After the Municipal Reform Act, the new Corporation of Waterfurd passed 
a resolution against paying the master s salary, or allowing him for the taxesj 
of the schooihousa; they afterwards took possession of the schoolhouse by 
ejectment, and placed the master under rent tor it. The master took proceed- 
ings against the Corporation, and succeeded in establishing a claim to his salary 
for his own tenure of the office, the question as to the permanence of the endow- 
ment remaining undecided. 

This school Ijas been, and is still, numerously attended, and has at times J 
enjoyed a high cla.sslcal reputation. But the diminution of the endowment in the 
manner just described, and tlie deterioration which has taken place in the part 
of the town jidjoining the schoolhousa are unfavourable to the efficiency of the 
school at the present day. We have already recommended that the Diocesan 
Endowments for the Dioceses of Watcrford, Lismoro, Cashel, and Emly, which 
have been long liormant, should be united for a district school at Watcrford, 
thussnpplying, in this important city, the educational wantsof the middle classes, 
for whicli the Corporation school was intended. 

Our Assistant Commissioner found sixty-one pupils present, six of whom were 
boarders, and none free. The number on the roll was .<ixty-nine. There 
are no Roman Catholic pupils, fifty, of those on the roll, being members of the 
United Church, and nineteen. Dissenters of various denominations. There is a,: 
Tablee, vol. iii. small scholarship attached to this school of £15 a year (late currency), endowed 
P' ^^^' in 1 787 by Dr. Downes, and subject to the condition that thc holder must reside 

in thc University of Dublin. Being held for seven years, thc vacancies do not 
occur sufficiently often to supply an adequate stimulus to the studies of thc 
pupils. The Corporation pays the master £4^ *3s. W., and allows him £18 9a*. 
'J(i. for premiums for pupils; he is also paid £4G 3s. Id. as lecturer in the 
Church of St. Ohivcs, tliis office being connected w^ith that of the mastert-hip of^ 
the school. The master has classical, English, and French assistants; and thoj 
state of education in the st^hool is satisfactory. 

Youghal CoUff/iate and Commercial School^ Couniy of Cork. 

Doc. Ev. vol ii. The school at Youghal was assisted by the Earl of Cork, about the year IGIO, 

p. 373. nitJi a gi-ant of £tiO a-year and a schoolhouse, and attracted thc favourable notice 

of King James T. who in IGU^, directed the Lord Deputy to ]>romote the success 
of the institution, by granting a charter of incorporation, and a licence to hold 
lands, notwithstanding the Mortmain laws. These directions, however, would 
appear not to have been complied with. The original grant was confinned hy the 
Earl of Cork in IQ4*J, when, by his will, he specially charged his heirs with the 
payment of £30 to the free school at Youghal, £liO of which was* directed to be ^ 
tor the master, and £10 for the usher. ^B 

This school was inspected by our Assistant Commissioner, from whose report ^^ 
it ai)|»ears that at present there are no free pupils, and no boarders. Tiie master 
does not admit that he is bound to educate any free pupils, notwithstanding the 
terms of the foundation. There were thirty-one day i>upils present out of thirty- 
Talili'8, to!, iii. seven on thc roll ; and of these twenty belong to the United Church, and clevea 
P 320. are Roman Catholics. With regard to the state of instruction, he observed 
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that the pupils were not much advanced in classics, though not more backward Ekolwh SonooLs 

than mitjiit haturally he exfiected from their extreme youth. In most of the _ cmdkr 

branches of English eiJuoation they seemed very well instructed, as also in algebra ^^^Dvolrw^. "' 

and the eleruouts of astronomy. 

English Schools cndeu the Commissioners of Education in Ireland. 

These schools consist of two classes — ^the Tenantry schools, established on the 
Ciitatcs of endowed schools, and some Eufjlish schools, of private foundation. The 
Tenantry schools are those in connexion with the school estates of Armagh, 
Kaf)hoe, and of the Prciiton endowment ; and the English schools are those of 
Atlilonc, Bctaglistown. Cloyne, Kilworth^ Hathvilly. and Tullyvin. There is one 
of the Roval schools — that of Carysfort — conducted as an English school, which Vide p. 121 ij 



we notice in connexion with this chiss. 



infra. 



Atfdone^ St, Man/s Parochial Boys^ School, CoufUt/of Westmeath. 

So far back as irO.j a private endowment for a school existed at Athloue, an 
ancestor of Lord Castleuiaine, Willinm Handcock, Esq. having in that year 
left a rent-cliarge of £20 fur that purpose. This endowment is noticed in 
the Appendix to the Report of the Commissioners of 1791. and it is there stated Ddc. Er. rol. iL 
that the Corporation ol' Athlone allowed the schoohnaster £10 a-year during P- 37i, 
pleasure, in addition to the rent-charge of £SiO a-year. Tlie school was tlien 
attended by seven boarders and sixteen day boys, and was returned as a gram- 
mar school. At present, however, the school supported by this endowment is an 
English parochial one, which was built in the year ISiJti by aid from the Lord 
Lieutenant's School Building Fund, the Coq)Qration having executed on the 
occasion a grant of a site for the building. 

As tiic will ot" Mr. Ilandcock required that the master, in order to be entitled Tables, yol. iii. 
to the rent-charge, should be a graduate of Dublin or Cambridge University, the P* ^*^' 
expedient hr.s been ado[)ted of appointing the rector to the office, leaving him to 
hand over the salary to ttie parish schoolmaster. 

The pupils were niero infants, and could not spell without the book. The II>'*1- 
school is under the care of the Church Education Society. A great difference is 
observable between the nund>cr of pupils present and those on the roll, our 
Assistant Commissioner having found but four present, out of sixteen on the 
roll. The rector should, we tliink. be removed iVom the mastership us ht* does 
not perform the duties, and an attempt should be made to manage the endowment 
in conformity with the intentions of the founder, by the appointment of a Univer- 
sity graduate, to conduct a school suitable for the middle classes. 

Brtnghslowu, Clone, County of Kildare. 

The endowment of the school of Betaghstown at Clane, arose under the will of TaUIes, vol. iii- 
Patrick Hewetston, Esq., who died in 178:t, having left all his property towards P- ^'^' 
the support of a charity school for as many poor hoys and girls as his trustcta ^""L* ^'^^'^• 

"lildren to be instructed in the Protestant l^Vin^'' ^^^' 



should think fit and convenient; the ch 

religion, and apprenticed to Protestant masters and mistresses. 

This charity has bof-n the subject of much litigation — in the first instance, on 
behalf of the trustees of the charity, to obtain control over the property ; and 
in the .second, on belialf of the Commissioners of Education, to prevent the 
trustees from misapplying the funds theyhad recovered. It appears that the acting 
trustee, the Bishop of Kildare, ex[iended large sums out of the funds of this cn- 
downjont, in maintaining, first, a manufacturing, and, then an agricultural estab- 
lishment for the employment of poor children: but theCommissioners. considering 
that these proceedings were not in accordance with the trusts of the will, com- 
menced a suit m Chancery to put a stop to them. In lSi?4 they obtained a 
decree in their favour ; the Bishop Avas directed to refund the sum lost by his 
method of administering theciiarity; ami a scheme was settled by the Court for 
its management, accordingto which fifteen boys are admissible on the foundation, 
to be sslectcd by the trustees from amongst the Protestant children in the diocese 
of Kildare. 

Our Assistant Commissioner found the number in attendance eleven, exclusive 
of two sons of the master, and one pupil, who was a day boy. He states, that 
though the bnys were fomu'rly apprenticed, this practice has of late been dis- 
continued for want of funds, a circumstance which appears extraordinary when 
we consider that the number of pupils is not large, ana the value of the endow- 
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mcnt very considerable ; but in this enflowment. as in the case of many others, 
the expenses incurred in managing it. and supporting the teachers leave but little 
remaining for any other purpose. 

Our Assistant Commissioner reports, that the state of instruetion in the school 
is si^tisfactorv. 

Cloyne^ Counti/ of Cork. 

The endowment of Cloyne school is derived under the will of Dr. Crowe, for- 
merly Bishop of Cloyne, who, in 17l9t left property tor clothing, educating, and 
binding to apprenticeship poor boys of diocese of Cloyne. The endowment at 
present produces about £150 a-year. 

The managers are the Chancellor oJ the Cathedral for the time being, and a 
visiting committee of clergymen appointed by the 13ishop. Our Assistant Com- 
missioner observes, that rules have been introduced providing that all the pupils 
must be instructed according to "the formularies and doctrines of the Church of 
England and Ireland, as at present by law established ;" thus making the endow- 
ment exclusive, although the will of the founder contains no such direction. 

The number ot pupils now on the roll is twenty-three, none of whom are 
boarders; and of these but eleven were present at the time of insj»ection. It is 
said that the school is crippled for want of fiinds, and it was found necessary to 
close it some years ago, and employ the funds of the endowment in payment of 
past liabilities. At present it appears that the income of the school is 
exhausted by the payment of the master's salary and the outgoings in connexion 
with the estate, nothing being applied towards clothing and apprenticing chil- 
dren, which arc two of the primary trusts of the endowment. 

Kildricken, Tenantry School^ Clonena^jh, Qufcn's County* 

The Kilbrickeu Tenantry school was established by the Commissioners of 
Education in I85U, on the estate which constitutes the Navan and Ballyroan 
endowment. It was designed for the benefit of the children on the estate, and 
provided with accommodation for a schoolmaster and schoolmistress. The school 
was placed in connexion with the Board of National Education, and so brought 
under their ins[>ection; the Dean of Clonfert and tlie priest of tiie parish being 
appointed managers. At first the attendance was immerous, but it afterwards 
declined considerably, and now varies from one-half to about a third of its 
original number. 

We received evidence at our Public Court with regard to this scbooL It 
appeared that shortly after its i stablishment arrangements were made to provide 
the children — all of whom were Roman Catholics — with instruction in the cate- 
chism of their church at stated hours in the schoolhouse; this, however, was 
objected to by the Dean of Clonfert, one of the managers, who feared that if the 
catechism were introduced the school would be withdrawn from tl)e National 
Board, and placed on a footing still less in acconlance with the feelings of the 
people of the neighbourhood. In consequence of this disagreement between 
the managers, the school ceased apparently to enjoy the confidence of the Roman 
Catholic clergy and the attendance rapidly declined. 

Our Assistant Commissioner observes that it appears to him that so long as 
the use of the catechism is not allowed on the same principles as it is permitted 
in schools exclusively under the National Board, the intention of the Commis- 
sioners of Education, to afford to the tenantry of the Ballyroan estate, the benefit 
of instruction near their homes, must be frustrated. This is much to be regretted, 
as in the meantime the aid so liberally contributed by the Conmiissiuners of 
Education produces but a small portion of the advantages tliey designed to 
secure. The master receives irom them £120 a-vear, with a house and garden 
worth anuually about Xo, and the mistress has Xl;^ a-ycar; the tormer receiv- 
ing, in addition, £38 from the National Board, and the latter £15. 

Our Assistant Commissioner found sixteen boys and twenty-four girls in 
attendance. They were in the same schoolroom, and superintended by the 
master, as the mistress was sick. The boys generally read well, but, except 
in this particular, very little proficiency seemed to have been made by them. 
The total number of boys on the roll was forty-six, all of whom were Koman 
Catholics but two; and the number of girls on the roll was thirty-three, being 
exclusively Roman Catholics. All the pupils, both boys and gurls, are free. 
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Kilupnrth, County of Cork. EsoLisn Schooi* 

Kilworth school was endowed in 1817, by the Earl of Mountcashcl with a site, CoMsraeiomrai ot 
which was jE^rantod to the minister and churchwardens of the parish and their E»n(UTioir. 

successors. The Association for Discountenancing Vice gave £50 (Irish) towards 

buildin<» the schoolhouse. The school is also assisted hy an annual sum of 
£15 lbs., the interest of a sum of money left by the Ilev. Mr. Moore for general 
charitable purpospi-, but applied exclusively to this school. 

Our Assistant Commissioner found everything in connexion with the school 
in an unsatisfactory condition. The schoolhouse was verjr dirty. Out of twenty- 
four pupils on the roll — all of whom were free — only eight were present, four 
boys and foiu" girls. These were very young, and the state of their e<iucation was Tables, vol. iil. 
extremely backward. This school is inspected by the Church Education Society. I'- ^^"• 

Muflaghmore Tenantry Schools Coiinty of Armagh. 

Mullacfhniore Tenantry school was established by the CommisMoners of Educa- 
tion for the benefit of tlie children of the tenantry on the Armagh Royal School 
estate. They mention, in their Report for 1S3G, that haviuLC received numerous Er. 0350. 
memorials from tlje tenants, applying for the omlownient of a school for their 
children, they had acceded to their application, having first taken the opiniou of 
the Attoniey-General as to the legality of such an application of theu* funds. 
The schooUiouse was built in 1840. 

Our Assistant Commissioner found that the attendance at the boys* school 
was twent)*-two, the numi)er on the roll being thirty-six. All the pupils were 
free; and — with tlrR exeeption of four, who helong to the United Church — all 
were Presbyterians. The master's salary is £35, and lie has a house and garden, 
worth to him about iJ5 annually ; tlie schoolmistress receives £l20 a-ycar. 
T' " ' ' nder the inspection, and subject to the rules, of the Church 

At the girls* school only nine were present, out of thirty-eight on the roll, 
and were nU free. Of the pupils, thirty-three were Presbyterians, four belonged 
to the United Church, and one was a Roman Catholic. The very small number 
present in toth schools may be accounted for by the circumstance that there was 
no fire kept up in the schoolroom. When the Inspector of Estates visited it in ApponJix, p. 34. 
the summer he found the atteudauce large, and the school in a more satisfactory 
state. The master s salary had been raised X5 by the Board in order to enable 
him to sup[tty fuel; but he states that when the advance was made he heard 
notliinu as to any such condition. 

As this school was founded by the Commissioners of Education for the 
tenantry on a Royal School estate, who are of different religious persuasions, 
it should not, we think, have been placed under the inspection and control of 
an exclusive body such as the Church Education Society. 

Rntlirilly Boys School. — BaihviUy Girls School, County of Carlow. 

The Ratbvilly and Kihvorth schools appear to be the only endowment of 
thoite actually under the superintendence of the Commissioners of Education 
which are not nieutioned in the Reports of 1807-12, with the exception of 
the tenantry schools, wliich they themselves founded. They furnish one of 
the few instances, too, in which the Board has acted in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act of 3rd Geo. IV. e. 70, sec. 11. which extended their 
powers to endowments subsequent to 1813. This endowment arose, in 1814, 
under the will of Benjamin LVIsrael, Esq., who left £3,000 to procure a site, 
build a schoolhouse, and pay a teacher to educate poor children, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rathvilly, in the county of Carlow. The Commissioners of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests instituted a suit to have the trusts of Mr. D'lsracl's will 
carried into execution, and they obtained a decree to that effect, which also 
directed that the testator's heir should be associated as a trustee of the charity 
with the bishop of the diocese, who had been named by the testator. A site, of 
eight acres, was purchased, the schoolhouse completed in iSliG, and the residue 
of the bc(|ucst invested in consols, j-ielding £01 7*'. Sd. per annum. Of this 
income, £G0 is expended in pa^nncnt of the teachers; the master of the hoys' 
school and the mistress of the girls school having each £30; and £10 in addition 
being allowed to them for fiicl. They have also house accommodation, and the 
use of the eight acres attached to the school. 
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Tables, vol. ill. 
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Our Assistant Coraniissioner found only twenty pupils present, seven in the 
boys' school and thirteen in the girls\ the numbers on the roll being but seventeen 
and fifteen respectively. This attendance contnists strongly with that shown in 
a return to Parliament in 1S31, when the numbffr was l(K), and in returns for 
scvenil subsequent years, when it was nearly as large. With regard to the 
course of instruction, which is very elementary, the boys in general proved 
backward, but the answering of the girls was more satislactory. 

It is to be obsened that the schools are occasionally supplied with books 
by the Church Education Society, and arc, at present, under its inspection 
There is nothing in the terms of thu will to make these schools exclusive; 
yet we find that the pupils, with tl.e exception of one lloman Catholic in the 
boys' school, are members of the United Church. We think that the placing of 
non-exclusive schools under the inspection of an exclusive Society is an objection- 
able proceeding on the part of the Commissioners. 

There is also a division of responsibility as to the funds of the endowment, the 
salaries be'ng paid through the Bequest Board. The property ought, we tltink, 
to have been conveyrd to the Commissioners of Education, and the entire 
control of the funds vested in them. 

Towiiawilltf Tenantry School, Cotinty of DoncffaL 

In their Report for 1848, the Commissioners of Education, after alluding to 
the unsatisfactory condition of the Uaphoe Royal school estate, and the ettorts 
they had made to improve it, mention that they had built a substantial schnol- 
house, which was tlien largely attended by the children of the tenantry. The 
attendance of pupils continues good to the present time ; but our Assistant Com- 
missioner reports that the circumstances of the school arc such that the pupils 
can derive little benefit from their attendance ; for while nearly all in the junior 
classes could speak oidy Irish, the master was totally unacquainted with that 
language. The jjupils were able to read and spell ; but they appeared to do so 
merely from rote, without understanding the sense of the words, and were only 
Appendix, p. 30. commencing to learn writing. The Inspector of Estates notices the attendance 
of the school as being very largo, and observes that the master informed him that 
nearly one-third of the youngest children who had spoken Irish only, were rapidly 
leanung to speak English. Tlic total number on the roll was eighty-seven, of 
whom forty-nine were present, twenty one being boys aud twenty-eight girls. 
All are free, and all but three are Uonian Catholics. The master has a salary 
of £20 from the Commissioners, and a house with land, worth £6 annually. 

TuUyrin^ County of Covan, 

The school of Tullyvin was endowed in 1803 by William Moore, Esq., who 
left the sura of £4,0OU, now increased to £8,305 os. Wd., to be invested, and 
the interest to be applied in payment of a salary not exceeding £50, Irish, to 
a Protestant master to teach Protestant ehihlren, in purchasing school requisites, 
and some articles of clothing for the children, and in providing board and lodging 
for those of the pupils whose parents resided at too great a distance to admit of 
thrir daily attendance. 

The Commissioners of 1807-12, in their Thirteenth Report, notice this en- 
dowment as being then in a very unsatisfactory condition. The schools, one for 
boys and the other for girls, were each kept in a cabin, and the intentions of the 
founder did not appear to be carrieil out, either as regarded the religion of the 
pupils, or the assistance to be afforded to them. The Commissioners of Charitablo 
Donations were then engaged in a suit against Mr. Moore's executors, for the pur- 
ipose of securing the princij)al sum of £4,000, which constituted the endowment. 
It appeared that the annual expenditnre on the schools was not equivalent to 
the interest of the bequest; and altogether that the trusts of Mr. Moore's will 
■were not properly carried out. 

After the Tullyvin endowment came under the management of the Commission- 
ers of Education, considerable delay took place before a schoolhouse was built. In 
several reports they refer to a treaty in which they were engaged for the purchase 
of a site, which ultimately, as stated in their Report for 18:^1 , they were unable to 
carry out; the owner being unable to make out a clear unincumbered title to 
the land. They then purchased a .site contiguous to the estate of the founder, on 
which finally the schoolliouse was built. 
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Our Assistant Commissioner found the scboolhouse In good repair, and in every Ekolish Schoolb 
respect suitable; but he reports the state of instruction as not satisfactory. The under 

bovs answered well in the first elements of English education, but of arithmetic CoMMissiosERaoF 

and geography they knew very little. The pupils in the girls' school were m.uch 

more backward. The master receives a salary of £46, and has a house and Tables, vol. iii. 
garden, worth annually £6. The salary of tbe mistress is £30. The school is P- 4^3. 
not under any inspection. It was attended when the Assistant-Commissioner 
was there by thirty-one boys and thirty-six girls, all of whom were day pupils, 
and all free. Tlie numbers on the roll are sixty boys, and the same number of 
girls. Of the boys, twelve belonged to the United Church, eleven were Presby- 
terians, and thirty-seven Koraan Catholics ; and of the girls, the numbers of 
each religious persuasion were nine of the United Church, nine Presbyterians, 
and forty-two Roman Catholics. 

Concluding Obxervations on the Schook of Private Fvundaliorii under the 
(Jovimissioners of Education in Ireland. 

We give, at the end of this chapter, a table of these schools indicating the 
result of our inquiries, from Avhich it appears that in the majority of thcra, the 
state of instruction is not satisfactory. 

We have noticed that in one school the master receives no pupils, and has had 
none for some years. In another the duties are performed by deputy. In a 
third a master is retained who receives no boarders, and has lost the confidence 
of the neighbourhood. 

In several free schools, the right of free admission is denied ; in all it is left 
without regulation or public announcement. 

In some cases schools, not exclusive in their constitution, have been placed 
under the control and inspection of an exclusive Educational Society. In others, 
local visitors have been allowed to neglect the performance of their duties. 

While the history and present state of these schools indicate the need of 
efficient inspection, we find that the Commissioners of Education have almost 
entirely omitted to exercise, either in per.-on or by deputy, the large powers of 
visitation vested in them. 

Whilst they have thus shown a want of diligence in superintending the 
schools taken under their care, they have entirely omitted to provide for the pro- 
tection of a very large number of endowments, whicli were rendered subject to 
their jurisdiction. 

With respect to this class of schools, we have already recommended that the 
masters of Athlone, Clonmel and Lismore schools should be dismissed, that 
the master of Midleton school should be changed to another school, that the 
schools of MuUaghmore and Rathvilly should be removed from the inspection 
of the Church Education Society; and that the Navan and Ballyroan endowments 
should be united for the foundation of a good school at Maryborough. 

The intentions of founders, as to free admissions, are very generally evaded ; 
and the trustees, and others charged with the management of endowed schools, 
ought to take steps to define the limits of the right of free admission, to make 
them known to the persons interested, and to guard, by examination or other- 
wise, against any abuse of the privilege of nomination, so as to secure to all 
those intended to be benefited the iull and fair opportunity of sharing in the 
privilege of free admission. 

Carysfori Royal Free Emjlish School, Rathdrum, County of Wicklow. 

Carysfort School, although one of Ro^al foundation is conducted merely as 
an English day school for the benefit of the poor, in accordance with the recom- 
nifndation made by the Commissioners of 1807-12. It is situate in a remote Gom.ofEduc. 
and mountainous district, six miles from Kathdrum. In 1788, the schoolmaster 3807-12, 1 Rep. 
who had been appointed four years previously, had not kept any school, or even P: ^' p , . , •- 
resided in the town, but had intrusted the discharge of the duties to a person p's'ij^' ^** ' "' 
to whom he paid £10 a-year. 

Our Assistant Commissioner reports the state of instruction as being very Tables, vol. iii. 
unsatisfactory, and that there seemed to be very little system in the general P- 265. 
conduct of the school. Ot the 41 pupils on the roll there were 24 present at 
the time of inspection. The pupils are the children of small farmers and 
labourers living in the immediate neighbourhood. All who desire it are admitttd 
as free pupils, the number of wh m at present is twenty-nine, 
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Com. Ir. Ed. loq. 
1 Rep. 1825, 
p. 39. 



Com. of Educ. 
1807-12, Rep. 
p. 333. 



Com. Ir- £d. Inq. 
1 R«p. 1825, pp. 
53-58, SO-OO. 



oOGco. m.c.33. 



TxUen, vol. iii. 
443. 



KiLDARE-PLACE SOCIETY, 

The Society for Proinntinj^the Education of the Poor in Ireland, called at first 
"the Kildare-strci-t Societv," and subsef^uently *the Kildarc-plaee Societv,*' was 
founded in 181 1, and was first aiisistcd by Parliamentary grants in the session of 
1814-15. The Commissioners of 1807-12 in their final lleport recommended a 
general system of national education, under which tin? poorer cla.sses might receive 
a good secular education, without any interference with their religious belief. 
They proposed that the pupils should road, among their school hooks, ample 
extracts from the Scriptures ; but any further religious instruction was to be 
left to their respective pastors. It was also recommended by the Commis- 
sioners, that a board should be ai)pointed to prescribe the mode of education to 
be pursued in the new schools, and to exercise a general su|»ervisioii over them, 
and that this board should he intrusted with the distribution of the funds to be 
supplied by Parliament for the establishment and support of the schools. 

This proposition of tlio Commisyiont rs, for the appointment of a board, was 
not adopted, but Parliamentary grants wore nuide in accordance with their 
suggestion, and intrusted to the Kildare-place Society. At first the Society 
ap|>ears to have had some success in gaining the confidence of the general body 
of the people, and its schools wore attended by Roman Catholics in considerable 
numbers. VVMien the Commissioners of 182.5 conducted their inquiries, they 
found very strong feelings of hostility directed against the Society; in consequence, 
chiefiy, of its affbrdiug aid to schools under ihe control uf other institutions, or 
individuals, who were supposed to interfere with the religious belief of the pupils. 
This Report led to the discontinuance a few years afterwards of Parliamentary 
aid to the Society, which, comiueneing with a grant exceeding £0,000, in 1815^ 
received as mncli as £30,(Min a-year, before the aid of the State was finally 
withdrawn from it and transferred to the National Hoard of Edue^ition. 

Although the Kildare-jdace Society has ceased to exist, endowments were 
made in connexion with it, into which we inquired. The Society had, in some 
instances, ma le grants for building, on sites leased for the purpose; but most 
of the leases were of a terminable tenure, and have since expired; although, 
by an Act passed before the Society was estabtislied, facilities were afforded for 
procuring leases in perpetuity, and thus securing permanently, for educational 
purposes, whatever schoolhouscs were erected wholly or in part at the public 
expense. 

We did not receive in our public Courts any evidence with regard to these 
schools; many of them were not jdaeed on our lists until we had obtained from 
the Kiidare-place Society the leases and other documents securing the school 
sites and buildings ; and from this circumstance, as well as in consequence of 
the late periotl at whicli we olitained the documents referred to, several 
of the schools, although on our list, wore nut inspected or inquired ipto 
by our Assistant Commissioners. The Society, however, with great courtesy 
deposited their leases with us, and placed all their books relating to building grants 
at our disposal. The state of many of the schools, and some particulars with 
regard to them, will be found detailed in the Tables of Schools and Endowments. 
From the late period, too. at which the books were ol>tained from the Society, we 
were not in all cases able to include in the Tables the information as to the 
amount of building grants. 

We have already noticed that the leases of the Society were generally of a 
more terminable nature than in the case of other societies and bodies connected 
with education. From this circumstance, several endowments have expired, 
and the schoolhouses become the property of private individuals. The leases 
usually contain a clause entitling the Society to a sura of money if the school 
should cease to be in operation ; but we found that this clause had been rarely 
acted on, and, although many schools have been discontinued, littk; money has 
been recovered by the Society. 

The site of Freestone Quarry School, in the parish of Skerry, county of Antrim, 
was sold by the Incumbered Estates Conmiissioncrs. By directing the attention 
of the Society to the circumstance, we enabled them to establish a claim for 
compensation out of the purchase-money. The Society, after it ceased to 
receive large grants for the support of schools, does not seem to have taken 
any systematic steps for protecting tiie endowments that remained vested in 
itself, or in trustees on its behalf. This protection might have been readily 
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secured if the Society, in idl cases where they were unable to continue the 
annual salaries, had intrusted the leases of the school sites, to the Commissioners 
of Education, who had full jurisdiction to protect the endowments. As the value 
of the property, coiisistiii;^^ of school sites and schoolhouses, still belonging to the 
Kildare-place Society, is considerable, we recommend tliat provision should be 
made for placing these endowments under the care of bodies or persons more 
directly connected with existing arrangements for education, and who would in 
consequence be more likely to exercise the activity and \'igilancc which are 
necessary for tlie security of such small endowments, distributed over ditterent 
parts of the country. 

We recommend that all the leases, books, and papers, belonging to the 
Kildare-plnce Society, and relating to school endowments, should be deposited 
with the proposed Kfgistrar of School Endowments for rc;;istration : 

That power should bo given by statute to the Kildare-place Society and to 
trustees for them, to transfer to any trustee or trustees approved of by the 
Bishop of the diocese in which tlie endowment is situate, all their authority 
or interest in any exclusive endowment connectfil with the United Church : 

That all authority or interest of the Society in any non-exclusive endowment 
should be transferred to the proposed Board of Commissioners of Endowed 
Schools. 



KlLDAftX-CLAOK. 

SocntTT. 



Lord Lieutenants Scuool Bitildivg Fcxd. 

The creation of the Lord Lieuti nant's School Building Fund was one of the 
plans for affording the means of education to the poorer classes, by means of 
Parliamentary aid, adopted previous to the establishment of the Board of _ 

National Education. In 1819, the Lord Lieutenant was empowered to issue Oom. ir. Ed loo 
out of the Consolidated Fund sums of money in aid of subscriptions, and volun- 1 Rep. 1825, 
tary grants for the establishment of schools. The management of this fund P- ^^■ 
was entrusted to three unpaid Commissioners. Most of the funds of the Kildare- 
place Society, were expended in annual grants to schools previously established, 
but the Lord Lieutenant's Fund >N-as chiefly applied to the building of school- 
houses, for which sites were granted in peq)etuity. No provision was made as 
to the subsequent support of schools assisted from this fund, or tlie mode in 
which they were to be conducted. The original grants were generally made Tbid. pp. 59-60. 
under circumstances wliich led to the belief that it was not intended to give 
Roman Catholics control over the schools, or any voice in tht^ir management; 
and accordingly the system did not enjoy the confidence of members of that 
religious persuasion. Tiie grants by Commissioners of the Lord Lieutenant's 
School Fund, which in the year 1819 exceeded £3,(»00, rose to nearly £11,000 \i\,i 
in 1824. The Commissioners of Education Inquiry of 1825 having condemned Committw on 
the system under which these grants were made, they were discontinued in IH26. Foundation 

We received evidence in our public Courts with regard to some of the schools Scliool8,Rop.l838, 
originally endowed from this Fund, and they were subsequently inquired into P' ^'' 
by our Assistant Commissioners. 

Aitanagh School, Qiieeiis County. 

Attanagli school was endowed in 1824, the rector of the parish having granted Tables vol iii. 
a site in perpetuity on the globe land, in trust for a schoolmaster to be p. 20C. 
appointed by him and his successors. This grant was made in consideration 
of a sum of £40, being advanced from the Lord Lieutenant's School Building 
Fund, in aid of an equal amount from local subscriptions. 

This school came under our notice at our public Court at Maryborough, and Ev. 4737. 
we had a correspondence concerning it with the j>rcsent rector, who was not 
aware that any such grant had been made. He also considered that the grant 
could not have been made in perpetuity, as an incumbent in general had no Ev. 4743-4. 
power to alienate the glebe lands. He was unaware of the Act of 60th Geo. III., 
c. 33, which empowered the incumbent to grant to the extent of an acre for 
the accommodation of a school. 

Shortly after the school was built, the rector converted it into a police barrack, Tiiblc*, vol. HL 
the disturbed state of the neighbourhood having rendered the proximity of such p*2ia. 
a force desirable. The school was for a time transferred by him tu his gate- 
house, and afterwards a new schoolhouse was built on some land rented for the 
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fkbleSj vol. iii. 
v. 540. 
Er. 9702. 



ET.970L 



LoBDliiBTTKJiAMT'fl putpose. Thc Original schoolhouse is still used as a barrack. Tlie endowment 

School Boiliuno \^ not in operation, an*! initil our inquiry its very exist<»ncc was unknown to those 

^^^ who ought to have been most interested in its preservation. 

Bally machr'^unan Sckoofy Drtnrdo, Cotmtt/ o/Doirrt, 

Sonic time before 18*2^ a soho<5l was opened at H.jllymacbrennan. towards 
thc buildin;; of wliicli £100 (Irish) wiis contributed from tlio Lord Lieutenant's 
Fund. At our public Court at l)ovvn[tatrick wc received evidence from one of 
thc trustees of this school, who stated that the Marquess of Downshire gave a site 
rent free, and in addition ten acres of land at a low rent. Of late years, how- 
ever, a rent of a shilling has been charged on the site. The school has been 
placed under the National liuard, and is divided into a school for boys and one 
for jrirls, each of which is nimierouslv attended. 

Our Assist;mt Commissioner states that the ai;ent of tlie Marquess of Downshirc 
informed him that a grant of one acre in perpetuity had been executed by the 
late Marquess in the year 18:!J, but that the deed had not been executed bv the 
Bishop or registered. The want of the Bisiiop's signature makes the grant 
inoperative as an execution of the statutable powers under Statute ^0 Geo. IIL, 
c. i33 ; hut as the Marquess of Downshire, in ]!S23, applicii for i.'10(» from the 
Lord Lieutenant's Fund, which was obtained on the terms <if his makiri;:; a perfect 
grant, ho was bound to procure the Bishop's signature before the money was drawn. 
His real and personal representatives ought now to carry out th*.* partly performed 
contract on which the money was olitained. Thc Commissioners of the Lonl 
Lieutenant's Fund are reprchensibie for having advanced the money before thc 
grant was made perfect. 

Brt/ans/ord School, County of Down. 

In 1821, Bryansford school receivedagrant of £100 (Irish) from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant's Fund, M'hich was af'terwanls paid to the Karl of Koden, on condition of 
a like sum being raised in the neighbourhood, and a site conveyed in perpetuity. 

Notwithstanding this fact, letters were read before us from the Earl of Hoden, 
and the rector of the jiarish, in which it was stated that the school was not 
endowed. 

Lord Roden's agent was examined before us, and he also stated that there was 
no endowment. He also mentioned that the school on which the grajit had been 
expended was supported by Lord Roden. and had been turned into an infant- 
school for girls. 

Our Assistant Commissioner who was directed to inquire into tlic matter, 
reports that a grant of a school site was executed by i^nrd Koden in 1827* 
but that his lordship and his agent have no recollection of the occurrence, and 
that they stated they were unable to discover a counterpart in their possession. 
The original deed wi\s found among the papers of the Commissioners of the 
Lord Lieutenant's Fund. 

Sftintjidd School, County of Do^ni, 

The school at Saintfield is referred to tn the Appendix to the First Report of the 
Commissioners of 1825, where it is stated that £ 10(» ( Irish) wliieh Avas granted out 
of the Lord Lieuteiiant's Fund, for building aschoolhouse. and £2Mi was raised for 
thc same pur]>ose by local subscription. Tlie usual condition of such aid — the grant 
of a site in perpetuity — seems not to have been adequately secured in this instance. 
The pn'prietor, Mr. Nicholas Price, put down his name for a subscription towards 
the school, and "one acre in perpetuity," and the Commissioners of the Lord 
Lieutenant's Fund advanced the money on the application of the subscrilwrs. 
before Mr. Price executed the grant of land in pcrpetuitv*. Mr. Price's sub- 
scription and thc other subscriptions were paid, and tiie schoolhouse comjd-tcd; 
a couunittee of management was appointed, and in 1823 the school was upenorl. 
Sulisoquently a dispuie arose about its manaqemont; the conimittee, coiitrrirv 
to the wishes oi Mr. Piire, placed the school, in 1840, under the National Board. 
It contimied in connexion with the Hoard imtil 1855, when the Committee 
dismissed the nuiHter. and hi* gave up possession of the house io tlie iigent of i 
Mr. Price, who jdaci-d keepers in charge of it. When our Assistant Commis- 
sioner called to in.spcct the school, he was denied admittance. 



Er. 97CC. 



Er. 076G-7. 



Ev. 9770, 9776. 



Tables, vol. iii. 
p. 5G-2. 



Cuui. Ir. KJ. Itiq. 
1 Rep. 1825, 
p. rw>2. 



TaMes, yo\. iii. 

p. rm. 



Ev. 97C2. 



FtrsD. 



RKPtniT. 

We entered into a corrosponilcnco with tlio present propriotor^ Mr. James B, LouDLiEi-TE^cAstT 
I'rirt*, who admittt.'d the scliool to !»o an cndowoil one, as to juirt of the orii;iual •^'"o"^ I!oiLniiio| 
situ. A tiitt'erence of opinion, however, still existed as to the appointment of 
trustees and the mode in which the sclioo! was to he managed. The ori;:;inal 
<;omnuttec, appointed hy Mr. NirdioLis Price, had heeii composed of the vicar of 
the parish, two Presbyterian ministcr.s, a Koman Catholic clergfvuian, and eight 
of the inhabitants of the town. 

On the one liaiid, ftfr. James H. Price and the pei*sons who nijree witli liim 
are desirous that tlu: school should be a Scriptural one, under private ni:inag«v 
nient: the other |>arty wish to connect it with tiie National Hoard. We pointed 
out the power of the Commissioners of lulucation to make rei,'ulations with respect 
to the endowment, and to have tlu- appointment of new trustees enforced bv appli- 
cation to tlie Court of Chancirv. Wr furnished copies of the communications wc 
had addressed to the several parties, in order that they might lay them before 
the Commissioners. 

Pending our inquiries, the committee attempted to obtain possession of tht» 
schoolhouse by ejertmi^nt prorct-liuf^s in the local court, but thi-y failcil throujjh 
want of jurisdiction. A diHiculty is also likelv to arise in tlte way of the pro- 
posed Chancery procet*din;i:fs in eonseqiUMice of the Commissioners of Education 
requirinijj a y;uarant('o against costs, undiT a belii^f on their part, which we have 
GlsewhL-ro shown to be mistaken, that they have no funds to defray them. Vidc^y. 2*;S,tn/raJ 

To facilitate the adjustment of legal questions as to charitii^s of small value, 
where, as in this case, the schoolhouse and site constitute the whole endowment, 
wc recommend that etpiitable jurisdiction should be given to the local courts as to 
all charities below a certain value, but sulyect to an appeal to the Lord Chancellor. 

Wc also recO!umend that pro.^eedinjis in the superior courts as to all charitie.s 
should be exempt from court fees and law taxes. 



The other schools endowed under the Lord Lieutenant's School Fund, are 
noticed in the Tables of Hchools and Endowments. 

These schools were so fully noticed in the Tabular Returns of the Commis- 
sioners of Education Inquiry, in IS'JG, that they were placed on our list at a very 
early period, and a number of circulars were accordinirly addressed to the 
luaitcrs and trustees; but we found that in the districts where the schools 
were situate, little was known of thrir existence us endowments. It also 
appeared from the evidence which came before us at our public Courts, that 
several of these endowments were in a very precaricms state, in consequence ol 
the ignorance that prevailed as to the existence of tiie deeds by which the sites 
were granted. The communications which we addressed to the clergy led, in 
tkjverai instances, to applications being made to us for copies of the leases. As 
these leases were all in a common form, wo got the form lithographed, and for- 
ward, d copies ot the leases to thu trustees, and in several cas'.'S we received 
letters from them, stating that tliey had been thus enabled to recover the 
patronage or possession of schools, or to re-establish endowments, the existence 
of which had been previously unknown. 

We found, on examining thu Iciixs, tb.it in nearly every case the public Iiad nv/r p. 195, m^ 
been put to the expense of registry for which the solicitor was paid his costs, 
and the officer of the lU'gistry Office his fees. These leases, too, were made 
under the statutable leasing powers contained in the :VHh tjeo IIJ. c. 33, and 
in 18*J4 had a Parliamentary title couferrrd on them by Statute 4 Geo. IV. c. 80. 
b. 10. Notwithstanding this apparent security, we found the endowments imper- 
fectly protected. The Commissioners of Incumbered Kstates have a»iopted a rule 
of allowing no scarchctj to be made for the acts of tenants for life. Uy this rule, 
all parties holding under such leases are deprived ot the protection of registra- 
tion, and forced in their own defence to take notice of the proceedings of the 
Incumbered Estates Court. The present system of registration must be singu- 
larly defective, when such searches are thought by the Commissioners to be too 
expensive to be ordered. The system of registration in Ireland being central 
merely, and not local at the same time, (ails to secure the existence of these 
endowments becoming kr»own in the various localities, where the knowledge of 
thuir existence would have some effect in providing for their protection. 

The Commissioners of the Lord Lieutenant's t^chool builiiing Fund, when 
they ceased to discharge their duties, took no steps to provide for the permanent 

S 
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LoB.uLifiUTEiiANT's enrooftiie numerous eudowments that had beeit created under their auspices. 
SoHooL BciLBiso Tin. leases, the books of the Lord Lieuteiuints Fund Coinniissioners, and corres- 
J!!!!* poudenoe, might uaturally have been trarxiferrrd to tlio Commissioners of Kdu- 

cation, to whom the papers of the Commissioners of Education Inquiry of 
1807-12 were handed over in 1814. All the leascsaud corrospondencc connected 
with the Lord Lieutenant's Fund were left in the custody ol the gentleman who 
had ai:ted as secretary and solicitor; but whilst they were left in his custody nafl 
duty was imposed on him of tiiking any measures to protect the endowments." 
He was left simply keeper of the papers; and so little protection did this 
afford, that in one case, as solicitor for a private person, he sold an estate 
without taking notice of t)»e school site on it, which had been secured under 
the Lord Lieutenant's School Building Fund, and the deed of which we found 
amongst the papers handed over to us by him. The insecurity disclosed in 
these extreme ciises applies to all endowments fur education, and shows that 
no measure would more effectually secure these endowments tlian a general 
registry of conveyances, based on a public uiap, recording the transactions of 
each county or poor law union in the same local office, with a central oHicCf h 
serving the double purpose of supplying a general index and means of refcreuce,^ 
and se<'uring the conveyances against any destruction or fraudulent alteration 
of the local registry. 

The neglect of the Commissioners of the Lord Lieutenant's School Building 
Fund to provide protection for their endowments might have been supplied hyj 
the Commissioners of F.ducation, who had full power, under the statute constiy™ 
tuting their Board, to lake eliarge of these endowments and provide for their 
security. ■ 

We recommend that all the leases, books, and j^apers, now in the custody o™ 
the gentleman who acted as secretary of the Lord Lieutenant's School Fund 
Commissioners, be depoated with the Registrar of School Endowments, the 
trustees of each school being entitled to obtain copies of the leases when duly 
registered. 

We think that copies made and certifio*! by the Kcgistrar of School Eudow- 
ments should be made by sUitute p-ima facte evidence in all cases of disputedg 
endowments. 

That in all cast-s where the public money has actually lieen expended on tlic 
promise of a lease, trustees should at once take steps to have the lease of th€ 
schdol made perfect. 

That the school leasing powers nmler the iiOth Geo. IIL c. 33, should be 
extended to all school leases whether executed by tUc Bishop or not, and that 
all school leases hitherto made without tliat assent should be deemed as valid 
and as binding as if tlie assont had been actuallv given. 

That the Parliamentary title conferred by 4tn Geo. IV. c. 86, s. 10, should 
extended to all leases of school sites not exceeding two acres of land. 



Com. Ir. E<1. toq. 



1820. 



m 



Christian BitoTiiEKs' Schools. 

In the Report of the Commissioners of Irish Education Inquiry, in 1825. th< 

establislmient of the association of '* The Brothers of the Chri.stian Schools h. 

Ireland" is noticed. The superior of the institute at that time was Mr. l^dmond 

I Rqi. l8'i.5,p.S5. Rice, of Wateribrd, who, in the year 1801:?, had submitted the plan of the proposed 

association to Pope Pius VII., l>y whom he was encouraged to })roceed with it ;f 
""*'^ and by whom it was eventually approved of and confirmed in 1820. " 

The knowledge communicated in these schools embraces not only reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, geograpliy. and book-keeping, but also an acqu^nt- 
ance with such branches of mathematical science as are suited to the tastes 
and talents of the pupils, and to the stations in life they arc destined to occupv. 
Geometry, mensuration, drawing, and mechanics become special objects of 
attention. As to the manner of communicating knowledge, the most approved 
methods have been carefully reduced to practice. But it is to the com- 
munication of religious knowledge that this institution is chiefly devoted. 
To tliis object the members direct their main energies. The teachers are 
ail under a religious obligation ; they are in the first instance carefully 
seh?eted and trained, and they are placed under a strict system of organization 
and discipline. 

Since that time the Christian Brothers' schools have considerably extended, and 
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thero are, as we are assuror], at present 15.000 pupils in tbeir schools in Ireland, Ghriitiax 

and 3.500 in Knj:;land. Some of the larn;cst of their scliools of whicli those at BBomBia* 
Cork are liheraliy endowed, and have been visited by as, and inquired into at " """^ ' 
our public courts. 

Cm'kn Peacock-lane Sc/iool, County of Cork. 

The Christian Brothers' scliool at Cork was endowed in 18^5, but had been in 
operation for several years previously, and is noticed in the Second Report of 
the Commissioners of Irish Education Inquiry'. 182G. It is there stated that the ^^' 1242. 
schooliiouse had been built by subscription, at a cost of £1,500, and was sup- 
ported by subscrij)tions and charity sermons. It is now endowed under the l^'**- 
will of John Barry, Esq., who left about €9,000 for schools in Cork. The money 
has since been invested in land, of which the gross ri-ntal, in 1853. amounted to 
£36D» and the net rental to £243 ^s. 'Id. 

Our Assistant Con»rai^sioncr reports very favourably of the school. In Tables, vol. iii. 
addition to the sclioul first cstablislicd at Peacock-lane, liie Christian Brothers ^' ^' 
have two other schools in Cork. Bc^^iJes the endowment before noticed under 
the will of Mr. Barry, several small beqi!ests huve been made for clothing 
and apprenticing and othurwisc benefiting: poor children in these schools. All 
the teachers are Christian Brothers, au<l they roceivi! no remuneration for 
their labours, but arc supported out of tiie general funds of the order, the 
rules prohibiting any member from po.sses.sinf; private property. About one-half 
of the jiupils y.\y -^rf, a-week ; hut, with this e.xeoption. all are free. There wore 
pres'jiit, at tho time of inspection, DlS, all of whom were Roman Catholics; the 
attendanoo was then less than the average, as it was only the first week after vaca- 
tion. There was no roll, so that I'-ie attendance at other times could imt be 
ascertained. The children answered admirably in the cour.se of instruction, which 
included mensuration and geometry, besides the ordinary branches of English 
education. 

The instruction given in drawing in the Christian Brothers schools wiis the 
best that we found in any schools that we visited. 

Lhnerick, Cotmhj of TAmerkk. 

The riiri-stian Brothers have established six schools in Limerick, which 
are now very numerously attended. It was stated in evidence before us that in 
one of thc.sp institutions many of tho middle classos of the city of Limerick 
received their education, until a short time previously, when a classical school 
was opened as a private speculation, and proved very successful. 

Our Assistant Commissioner inspected these schools. Some of them appeared 
to be endowed with sites only, and in otlier respects supported by funds of the 
Christian Brothers, not aj'propriatcd to any one of the schools in particular. 
There were present in the school at the time of inspection 1,458 pupils, all of whom 
bnt one were Roman Catholics. Most of the pupils paid 1 d. or ^d. a-weok for sta- 
tionery and other school requisites, and as a fund for premiums; but these small 
payments being optional all the pupils are practically free. Some of the schools 
are reserved for the ruception of \or\ young rhildren, and ns these advance they 
arc removed to the other schools. The state of education is noticed as excellent. ^•'>fl- p- 352. 
Several of the pupils could draw very well; their writing was generally unex- 
ceptionable; and the answerim: in Euclid, mec!i:tnirs, arithmetic, and all the 
ordinary departments of Euglish education, inrhtding dictation, was of a very 
superior order 

Tralee. County of Kvivy, 

In May, 1855, the Christian Brothers opened a t^ehool in Tralee. The prin- JEv. 2348-54. 
cipal stated in evidence before us that tlie school had }>een originally under the 
National Board, but was then no longer in connexion with it. The attendance, 
he stated, had been ahout 150 when he commenced keeping school^ but had 
since risen to more than 4t»0, the increase being partly composed of the sons of 
the neighbouring shopkeeper.s. The course oi' education comprises '* reading, Ee. 2353. 
writing, grannnar, .nvithmetic, use of the globes, mensuration, short-haud, book- 
keeping, all that is included in an Englisli and commercial education." 

Our Assistant Commissioner visited the school, which was represented to ns as 
being an endowed one, but he learned that tfic alleged endowment had not as 
yet come into operation ; and that in any case it did not «])pear tliat it was intended TaWcji, vol. iii. 
for the Christian Brothers' Schooi. The endowment consists of a!)out nine p- 33o! 
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acres, wliich wore granted in lH5a by a Mr. Mlilduiiock to trustees for th& 
building of a school ior sons oi poor iiud industrious Roman Catholics resident 
ill the itarisU ofTraKe; tlie rents to bo applied, until tlie bnildinj^ should be 
commencGd, towards the ciotliin;;^ of ^j^irls receivin<^ instrm^tion in the Tralee 
Prescntatiun Convent. The trustees cjuinot obtain [jOasessiuu of the lands for 
buildinj^ jjui*pos:^s SO long as a base to which they are subject subsists. 



The entire aniouitt. of endowments bclonginj^ to the Christian Brothers' schools 
is very moderate. Several of them were Inspected by our Assistant Conmiis- 
sioners, and are returned in the Tables of Schools and Kndowinents. Tn their 
general reports, some of our Assistant Commissioners notice the state of iusti-uc- 
tion in thi'se schools. 

Tims. Mr. Crawford says: — *'The most efficient schools, in my opinion, are those- 
manajjed by the community of Christian lirothers ; and 1 attribute thisefficiency 
to the excellence of their system, the training; of the teachers, and their zeal in 
the cause of education." 

Mr. Pinnefathcr says: — " In tlip school under the management of the coninui- 
nity of tlie ('liriNtian Brothers, which I was directed to visit, I found the teaching- 
efficient, and the masters zealously devoted to their work." 

Dr. M*Biain says : — " I was much impn .sscd with the general aspect presented 
by these schools, and p:irticularly with their discii>line and order, combined with 
the cheerfulness and docility of the ])ui)ils. The l>oys educated in the Christi;in 
Brothers' schools have in general attained an »unisual degree of proiiL-iency in the 
different branches of learning in whieh they are instructed. 

"The superiority of these s<^hoi>ls is doubtless, in a great measure, to be ascribed 
to the extraordinary per.sonal inHuence exerted i)y the teachers over the pupils — 
an influence ba.sed on the distinction, ihnt these teachers have devoted their lives 
to the cause of education, fur no private or personal gain or reward, but solely iir 
the discharge of a sacred and self inclosed duty. 

*'ln addition to this cause, the Christian Brothers who teach in the schools 
apjMiar to have been rcniarkaldy well trained fur the bu.tiness of instruction; uot 
merely that they are themselves good scholars, but that they have acquired a 
great aptitude in the art of teaching, and no ordinary skill in devising the most 
efficient method for the organization and disriplinc of their school." 

With respect to the schools under the care of the Christian Brothers we 
received no complaint.s. Our Assistant Comndssloners have expressed most 
iiivourahle opinions as to these schools, in whieh we entirely concur. 

We have reason tu believe, that the managers of these schools object to any 
inspection or other control over them, exercised hx an extraneous authority. 

Under these circum.stances we are of opinion, that it would not be desirablo 
to interfere contrary to the wishes of those most interested in thorn. 

We think that the endowments should be registered by the Registrar of 
School Endowments, so as to aftbrd to them the protection which an efficient 
registration would secure. 



SCHOOI.8 UNDER THE BOARD OP NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

The Board of National Education was established in 1832, for the purpose of 
superintending the system of education then commenced upon the ba>is of the 
regulations contained in the letter of Lord Stanley, when Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, addressed to the Duke of Lcinster. These .-schools are open to persons of 
every religious persuasion, and no |>upils are required to attend any religious exer- 
cises of which their parents or guardians do not ap[>rove ; it is also provided that 
sufficient opportunity shall be affordi.d to tlje pupils of e;ich denuiuination, ta 
receive religious instruction separately at appointed times. 

The schools in connoxion with the Board in l&5n. were 5,245, with 500,134- 
children, and a I'ailianientary grant of £'J'17M4:]. and they might all have been 
considered as falling within the limits of our commission. We felt, however, that 
these schools had Ix^en very fullv in(|uired into by Connnittecs of both Houses of 
Parlianit-nt, and that they were under a Board directly responsible to Parliament; 
we resolved, therefore, to include in our inquiries only those National Schools 
whifdi had endowments distinct from wh:it was received from the Parliamentary 
grant. We accordingly apjiliedto the Commissioners of National Edueation, for 
a list of such schools. We received from them a return, including as wellschools 
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that bad endowments, as those which were aiiJed by annual subscriptions in Xational 

addition to the Parliamentary j^rant ; but the Commissioners stittd that the in- ^cuoou. 

formation which they possessed diii not enable tliem to distinguish the eases of 

subscri[»tious from those of endowments. We aecordinLriy addressed a circular 

to the managers of the National Schnols named in the return, and we Ibun-i that 

most of the schools referred to derived tlie additional assistance from subscriptions 

or land hold at will, and not from permanent endowments (iffithc'r money ur land. 

The vested National Schuols were in a position similar to many ot those with 

res|>ect to which we inquired, the site, with the buildiu^. bcinsjf secured for eiUica- 

tional purposes, and in itself eonstitutuijjf an cudowmLUt. The numl)cr otthe 

vested sehoi-Is not ah'cady on our list, was 1,.')()7. To liave directed our Assistant 

Commissioners to inspect these would have doubled the amount of their labour; 

on the other haml, to have omitted them altojj^pther from our tables, would have 

given an erroneous view of the numher ol' undowed schools, and the value of 

the endowments. We thcretbre apT)Iicd to the Commissioners of National 

Education for a return of all the vested National Schools, distinguishing whether 

they wore leased or assif;;ned to the Commissioners or to irustces; we also inquired 

as to the annual value of tl»e hind and houses vested lor educational i>ur[»osos. 

We have given, in the Tables of Schools and Kntiowmenis, an analysis of this TqI.Ics, vol. iii. 

return, sliuwing that 1,007 vested National 8cliools were excm](tod by us from P- ^34. 

the inspection of our Assistant Conimissiouer.s with an aggregate value of the 

school sites and buildings, of £7,802 4s. I)./. 

The inspections ot* our Assistant Commissioners were tlms Umlted by us to the 
small ninnlier of National !Scho(ds having endowments distinct from the s(!hool 
sites and the Parliamentary grant; tlie result of their ins])cctton uf each of 
those schools is givrn in the Tahlcs of Schools and Knduwments 

Some of our Assistant Commissioners nctice the National Schools in their 
general Reports. 

Mr. Oawford says: — " Tlie National Schools are, for the most part, efficient. Appendix, p. 4. 
owing to the constant inspection they undergo, the training and selection of 
the teachers, and the excelience of the hooks, supplied at cheap rates; many of 
them, however, are inethcient, from the im]lOs.^i!^iliiy of getting rid, without .some 
hardship to the individual, of an old master, whose school liad been lately ]>laced 
in connexion with the Hoard. This cause of inefticiency will gradually dimi- 
nish." 

Mr. Abraham says: — "I have no suggestion to make in connexion with the Ibid. p. 0. 
National Schools. They are generally in a state ol high cfticieney; and any 
defects I iiave had occasion lo notice in my ieporls are referable to a dejiarture, 
in each instance, from the National system." 

Dr. M'Blain states — "In several instances, I have fonnd teachers not at all Ibid. p. 9, 
ipialiticd for their positions or duties, and tchoolhouses and rooms quite unsuited 
for the reception of schulars. Further, 1 would observe, th;it the rules of the 
National Board, r'eqniring a certain average attendance to be attained at their 
schools as a condition of their being entitled to certain advant^igcs, throw a 
temptation in the teacher's way of falsifying the averages, and consequently the 
statements of the average attendance at these schools must be received with 
some reserve. 

" In one school a master admitteil to me that he was in the habit of frequently 
recordin<r a larger attendance of pupils than actually occurred on the given day; 
and, when i asked him why he concealed that fact from the inspector, but 
admitted same to me, he accounted fur tlie ditference by the remark that he 
was speaking to nn- under the obligation of an oath. 

•• In general, the salaries paid to the teachers of National Schools are inade- 
quate, and they arc thus very seldom able to maintain the social position which 
so much contributes to the usefulness and influence of the schoolmaster's office. 

"Almost all the National lilndowed fc^chools in my district were under the 
management of the parish priest, and exclusively attended by l^onmn Catholic 
children, in many of these schools the duty of visiting and superintemlencc is 
very inadequately discharged by the Roman Catholic ch-rgy, and but seldom do 
they undertake the business of examining the children in their secular attain- 
ments, '1 hey probably consider tiiat the etlicient inspection conducted by the 
paid otBcers of the National Hoard dispenses with the necessity of any active 
superintendence on the part of the clergy, at least so far as secular instruction 
is concerned. 
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'* Almost evci'vwiierc in my di;-lrict the National Schools arc regarded by the 
peojtle aiul si)okeu of us *the Catholic srhools/ and this impression on the popular 
mnd is strcngthonod by tiic unfortunate choice so j^enerally made in the locality 
iifthc schools, viz., the chapcl-yard, or its immediate vicinity, 

'• Slight as this circumstance may appear, 1 have no doubt that it Las exercised 
a powerlui deterrent efl'ect on the attendance of Protestant children at those 
schools.*' 

Mr. Pcuneiiither says — " With respect to th^ National Schools, the supply of 
schoul requisites is ample, and it is unnecessary to suite that the books for secu- 
lar education are remarkably i^ood ; the sjilaries for the masters and monitors 
appear adequate; a good deal is done in the way of inspection, but I think the 
inspection shuuUl be more frequent, in many cases it occurs but twice, in some 
but once a-year. In some instances, Saturday is the day on whicli religious 
instruction is given; I do not thiidi the day well selected, as the attendance oa 
that day is always thin; and in one or two instances, I found that religious 
instruction was only given occa<;ionally on that day, the masters considering that 
this was a liepartraent rather for the jiriest of the parish, than for themselves-" 

Vie received no serious complaint as to tlit^ management of the National 
Board, nor did we receive any evidence of importance specially bearing on the 
National system of education. 

1'he insecurity of many of the school buildings erected at the public 
expense, under the Commisi-ioners of the Lord Lieutenant's School Building 
Fund, atid other bodies having the distribution of public money, led us to 
inquire into the security of the sites and buildiiigsof the vested National Schools. 
We accordingly addressed a eomnmnication to the Conimissioner.s of National 
Education, inquiring whether the leases referred to in tlieir return of vested 
National Schools had been cxeeutcd under the provisions oi the School Leasing 
Powers Act of 1810, or any other Leasing Powers Act, and whether the leases 
had the security of Parliamentary title, similar to that conferred by the Act of 
1824. We received a reply, stating that the leases were not executed pursuant to 
that statute or any other Leasing Powers Act, and that they had not a Parlia- 
mentary title. 

We are of opinion, that the principle of the School Leasing Powers Act of 
1810, sliould be e-xtcnded, so as to render all leases that have l>een or shall be 
made for National Schools valid, without the assent of the Bishop of the Diocese ; 
and that the Parliamentary title conferred l>y the Act of 18l'4, should he extended 
to all past and all future leases for National Schools. 

We are of opinion tluit all the leases, and all the endowments, of National 
Schools, should be registered by the proposed Itegistrar of School Endowments, 



Cnuncn Education SocrErr's Schools. 

The Cliurch Education Society for Ireland, was established in ls3!). The objects 
of the society are. "to assist schools at prcs(»nt existing in the country, and to 
" establish new schools, on an improved system, for the purpose of atibrding to the 
" children ol the Church, in^t^uction in the Holy Scriptures, and in the catechism, 
"and other formularies of the Church, under thr direction of tho Bishops and 
" parochial clergy, and under the tuition of teachers who are members of the 
" United Church of England and Ireland." 

The society supplies its schools with copies of the Holy Scri[iturcs, in the 
authorized version, or integral portions thereof, "the use of which they require 
in tho daily instruction of every i>upil who is capable of reading, and no 
other version of the Holy Scriptures is allowed to be usc?d in the society's 
schools. 

The schools of the society are open to all children whatsoever belonging to the 
parish in which the school is situated, and having tlic parochial minister's appro- 
bation for attending it; and no cliild is excludod on account of the inability of 
its parents to pay for its instruction. 

'J'he society connects itself closely with all the diocesan education societies 
existing in the country, it endeavours to promote the formation of others where 
none have as yet been established, and it keeps up an intercourse with them all. 
It has established, and maintains, a model and training school for the education 
of teachers; supplies books and other school requisites for the use of schools 
established by it; and asasts in furnishing and repairing sehoolhouses. It 
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proraotos iho formation anti furthers the operation of a system of inspection of Cuuhch 
the sciioois assisted or established b^ it. Edcoitjok 

The main oiycct of the socictv in the raising of annual funds for the niainte- SocibttSohooia 
nance of schools, and not their permanent endo./inent. 

We addressed to the society the same circubir that we did to other societies in Doc. Ev. vol. il 
any way connecteii with sciiools, inquiring whether there were any endowed !»• 3D7. 
scliools in connexion with the society, or whether there were any endowed 
schools formerly in connexion with the society, and now disconnicted irum it; 
also the names and addresses of the masters and trustees, and whether the 
records of the society, or any other sources of information within its reach, 
indit-ated tlie existence of any emlowments or funds for the establishment of 
schools not in operation. To this circular we rtic^ived no reply. 

A number of schools connected with the Church Education Society came under 
our notice, in conset|Uencc of its liaviu;; granted annual assistance to schools, the 
sites of which were secured for educational purpose's. Few, if any. of these 
schools hare any other endowment than the .school sites» with the buildings 
erected thereon. No con. plaint was made to us in our public courts as to the 
Society '.s manaiomout of any endowed school in connexion with it. 

These schools were Lnspt^crted by our Assistant Commissioners, and the result 
in each case is given in the Tables of Schools and Endowments. 

Our Assistant Commissioners in their jE^eneral Reports notice the Churcli 
Education Sotrlcty schools in connexion with the jjarochial schools, the class to 
which they oliieHy lMih)nf^. Tims Mr. Crawl'oni says: — - 

" The parochiaJ schools arc, as a class, not good. The principal causes are the AppcnJix, p. 4. 
want of means to pay a sufficient salary to the master — of a sufficiently frequent 
inspection — and from the necessity, from the first cause, of combining the office 
of schoolmaster with that of parish clerk. Inst^mccs came under my notice in 
which the inefficiency of the master was admitted; but being also parish clerk, 
which is a freehold otHce, the dismissal of the schoolmaster would have dtprived 
the school of its principal source of siniport." 

And Mr. Abralmm, speaking of the parochial or Church Education Society's Ibid. p. 7. 
schools, states that they are miserably ineihcient, which he ascribes, amongst 
otlicr cau.ses, to the incompetency of the teachci'S, the defects of the system, and 
the inferiority of the school books. 

lie also says : — 

'* The male teachers are almost invariably the parish clerks of their respective 
districts, and the female teachers their wives. 1 hey have themselves, for the 
greater part, been educated in schools of the same description, and, except in 
rare instances, are not likely to communicate more instruction than they them- 
selves received at school. They are usually very illiterate. The salary at the 
disposal of the clergy olvjeeting to the National system is too small to procure the 
services of a <pialified teacher ; aud as any tiling the schoolmaster might receive 
as teacher merely, would be insufficient for his support, the clergyman is obliged 
to a[)poitit the same man parish clerk and schoolmaster." 

He reports that — 

" The scale of proficiency, or school course, even supposing it accurately followed Tbid. 
(which it never isi, drops very far behind the National school course, the instruc- 
tion given to each cla*s in the parish schools being much inferior to that in the 
corresponding class of a National school. 

'• Nothing can be more tnimpery than the inspection of these schools. The 
day of imspection is always known for a considerable time beforehand, and express 
notice given to master and pupils. The pupils are promoted by tlie inspector 
to higher classes in the scale of proficiency, a year, or even two years, before their 
proficiency would warrant it." 

" The school-books are of an inferior description, being, in fact, the old stock 
of the Kildare-place Society, every way out of date, and beh'nd the time." 

'* I have found the local clergy to attach far itss importance to the secular 
instruction given in their schools than it would seem to claim, viewed even a£ 
nothing more than a medium of religious teaching.'* 

Dr. M'BIain. speaking of parish schools, the majority of them being in con- 
nexion with the Church Education Society, says : — 

" To secure the services of a good teacher a suitalde salary must be provided : ihid. p. 8. 
in many parishes this has not been done, and the result has been that the school 
is placed in the hands of an incompetent or inferior master. This evil will 
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continue until the teacher is ailoqiiatoly remunerated, as it is quite idle to 
expect thnt the niisorablo stijKud. from which many unfortunate sehoohuasters 
throuijhout the country no-.v draw their scanty subsistence, will ever attract any 
other than a very inferior class of tc;ichers. 

'• ]\ero. tlmrefore, tin* dosid<?ratuni is money. 

*' Tlie next important circuitistance which determines tlie cftieiency of these 
schools, is referable to the su]n*nnten(lence of the local elei-^y. Generally 
speakin;^. I think it will ho found to bt; trut* that the usctulness of a parochial 
school {nt'k'ris pftri/ttts) vari.s in proportion to the interest shown by the local 
clergy in its wt'lfnri*- It is im|H»ssihle to overrate the moral influence, not merely 
over the pupils, but as retjards the teachers tliemsolvcs, which is exercised liytliL* 
eonscicntions clergyman, wIiosl* frequent presence in the schoolroom attests his 
sense of the vitally important work in wiiich tlieyare eni:an;ed. It has been truly 
said iliat a sdionl to \r^ 'jfood must hav'- a frirnd — the lust, and in many cases 
the only fricii'] of the parocliiai school is tlio pnrochial minister. 

" He best discharges his duty whose examinations embrace the secular as well as 
the religious instruction of the pupils. 

" 1 attach the more value to the ial>ours of the cleri^yman in reference to this 
class of schools, inasmuch as they arc not subjected otherwise to any adequate 
supervision. 

" The majority of them are, no doubt, in connexion with the Church Education 
Society, and subject to the annual inspection of their officers; but the hurried 
yearly nsits paid to the schools by these gentlemen, however conscientious or 
indefatiifible in the performance of their duties they may be, eanuut, I fear, be 
regarded as prodmrtive of any very beneficial results. 

" Many of the parochial schools are very badly sniifilicd with school furniture, 
books, and other school requisites; and of courstr, wherever this is the case, the 
efficiency of the school will Im? more or less affected.** 

Mr. rennefather. speaking of parochial schools in connexion with the Church 
Education Society, siys: — 

"With respect to the parochial schools in connexion with the Church 
Education Society. I think their eftieiency is impaired by want of adequate means. 
The funds at the disposal of the society appear insufficient for the maintenance 
of a class of competent professional inspectors, for the provision of adequate sala- 
ries for masters and monitors, and firir affordinj:^ a suflieieiit sup[>ly of school 
requisites. The salaries are rarely of an amount to compensate the services of 
well qualified teachers. It is true that the salaries are oilen augmented, by the 
same man filling the office of schoolmaster and parish clerk, and though the 
duties are consistent, the latter is a freehold olHee, from which the clerk cannot 
be removed except for misconduct, with the consent of the bishop (see *S and 4 
Wm. IV. c. 37. s. (i3), and one can conceive a variety of instances in which it 
might he desirable to riischar^c him from his mastersliip. which would afii)rd no 
ground for removing him from his clerkship. It will also be found in some few 
instances, that either to make up a salary, or in lieu of a salary, (and has been 
given to tho nuister. The occupation of land, especially if a man's livelihood 
IS in a great measure derived from it, necessarily engages a larger portion of his 
attention than is consistent with the proper discharge of his duties as school- 
master ; it is no answer to say that there is a vacation at liarvest time, for there 
is seed time as well, and markets to be attended. The clerical inspection to 
which these schools are subject is of great advantage ; besides the benefit to the 
schools ihcmselves, I think it, tends to increase the interest in the mimls of the 
clergy in education generally, and the inspection of other sciiools may supply 
useful suggestions for the management of sciiools in their own jiarlsbes. This 
inspection, which 1 found was frequently tcrinc'l diocesan, is, however, bitt the 
voluntary act of the clergy, and their other avocations prevent as frequent 
inspection as the case reqinres, and it is not unattended with expense. The 
clerical inspection may, perha|is, have a disadvantage in this, that wljcrc several 
clergymen lake the tluty in turn, some may entertain different views respecting 
the merits of different pans of edticalion, and thus prevent a uniformity of 
action, which is not only good in itf^el^, but makes ihf comparative state of 
different schools more apparent. To tlw frerjuent visits of the clergy to their 
own parochial schools, too much importance cannot be attached, ami in some 
instances, I think a more active interest in the secular education of the children 
would be ilcsirable.'' 
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As the Church Education Society is a voluntary society, not necessarily 
connected with permanent endowments, wo did not examine its officers as to the 
results thus indicated, nor do we feel called upon to make any recommendation 
with regard to the society. 

Mr. Stephens, one of our body, submitted to us a proposal for the settlement 
of the question of primary education in Ireland, which involved a modification of 
the rules of the National Board, and was intended to embrace all the noii- 
endowed as well as the endowed schools under the Church Education Society, 
and all other schools of the same class. After fully considering tliis plan, the 
remaining members of our body rejected it, and resolved not to make the mea- 
sures recommended by us for the improvement of endowed schools contingent on 
any change in the principles of the iSationai Board. 

We were indisposed to recommend any interference in the management of 
Church schools having endowments too small to insure their independent 
existence. 

The management of Church scliools with sufficiently large endowments, was 
considered by us, and a majority of our body were disposed to recommend 
the creation of a lioard ol' Superintendence for such schools, with a paid 
Commissioner appointed by the tiovernment, with the approval of the Lord 
Primate, and other Commissioners selected from the governing bodies of the 
Church school tru*ti>; but we found that the creation of a Board for Church 
schools would not be acceptable to the heads of the United Church ; and 
other difficulties having jn'osented themselves to some of us, the plan of 
creating this Board did not finally meet with the approbation of a majority of 
our body. 
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CLASSICAL SCHOOLS OF PRIVATE FOUNDATION. 

Of these schools we shall notice the Roman Catholic Diocesan Seminaries : 
those which we visited, being at Armagh, Belfast, and Cavan, and the Belfast 
Intermediate Schonl>. 

Roman Catholic Diocesan Seminahies, 

These iTistitutioua have been prndnally established by the exertions of the 
Koman Catholic bishops, and exist in nearly every diocese in Ireland. The 
object of them is to train up pupils for the Roman Catholic prlesthnod ; but with 
that course of education is combined one suited to fit the pupils for secular pur. 
suits. These semiuaries, in consequence of the smallness of the funds l)y which 
they are supported, say>ply, to a verj^ inadequate extent, the means of etlucation 
to the middle classes of Roman Catholics. 



1'. Armagh, County of Armagh, 

The Armagh Diocesan Seminary was built in 1838, by Archbishop Crolly, and 
the Rtnnaii Catholic clergy of the diocese of Armagh. The Archbishop, by hLs 
will, in 1849, de\*iscd the buildings and site to trustees for the support of the 
school, in order to afford inoi*al and religious education to the candidates for 
the priesthood in the diocese of Armagh. He also devised a i'uvm which 
lie lield from year to year for the benefit of the seminary. The site of the 
semijuiry, and the five acres of land adjoining it, are held under a fce-fann 
grant. The repairs of the schooihouse are defrayed out of the receipts from 
the pvpils. 

Our Assistant Commissioner, when he inspected the school, found forty-eight 
vupil.s in the house, of whom thirty-six were boarders and twelve day pupils, 
the n\imber on the r*>ll wa-s fifty-two. There are no free pupils, and the annual 
charges are £20 fur boarders, and £4 for day pupils. Besides apartments, the 
muster gets £60 a-year, and the assistant a like sum. The state of instruction 
wiis satisfactory ; but cleanliness was not sutficiently attended to iii this 
cstablishnient. 
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2\ Bdfast, County of Antrim, 

The Belfast Diocesan Seminary lias been in existence since 1833, and com- 

E rises both a classical and English school. Tn addition to the site of the school- 
ouse, which is held under a lease for lives renewable ftir ever, it does not appear 
that there is any endo^vnient in operation ; for, although Mr. John Garr, by bis will, 
in 1838, left money towards the support of the Belfast Diocesan Seminary, the 
bequest has not been rendered available, the validity of the will not having been 
established, Tlie school was built with funds procured by the late Archbishop 
CroUy, and is now kept in repair out of pupils' tees, and the private resources of i 
Bishop Dcnvir. 

Our Assistant Comuussioner reports that there were eiglit boarders and four 
day pupils in attendance at the classical school; and at the English school twenty 
boarders and thuty-five day pupHs. No roll of attendance is kept, but some 
boardei's Tiot included iu the jii-ecediu^ numbers were absent when the Assistant 
Commissioner inspected. Although the main object of tlie seminary is to educate 
pupils for the priesthood, persons of every religious persuasion are admitted to 
the school ; and at present there are t^vo Unitari.ins amongst the boarders, and 
one of the day pu|)ils belongs to the United Church. The master of the classical 
school, who is a clergyman, and the master of the English school, are provided 
with bt)ard mid loilgingj and i)aid a salary of £30 each by the bishop. Tlie pupils* 
fees go to the bisliop to meet the ex|K?n»es of the seiriinary. 

The number of diocesan scmijiaries that came under our notice was not suffi- 
cient to wan-ant us in pronouncing any general opinion aa to the efficiency of 
this class of schools, especially as those wliich we examined were not in the 
parts of Ireland wliere the Roman Catholic jiopulation is most numerous, and 
did not comprise the seminaries of Athlone, Carlow, Kilkenny, and Waterford, 
which are the chief of these institution?. 

In judging of the state of education in them, the suiallness of the endowments 
ought to be taken into consideration. These seem to be in no case more tlian 
sufficient to provide buildings, and hi one cujjc, even the repaira are defrayed out 
of the pupils' fees. 

3*. Cavan^ County cf Cavan, 

The Cavan Diocesan Seminary hns been in operation since 1839, and was 
endowed by Mr. Edward Magovern, the Rev. Mr. O'Reilly, and Mr. John 
Brady. Bishop Bro^vne, m 1838, for the sum of X3,500, procured an assio;n- 
ment of a lease for lives renewable for ever of the land on which the school is 
built ; and he has since made a declaration of trust in favour of the seminary. 
Mr. Magovern de%Tsed to tliis endowment a fee-simple estate, the net rentil of 
which was, from 1838 to 1851, aljout £10 a-yeai% but is at present woi*th consider- 
ably more. The Vciy Rev. Mr. O'Reilly betjueathc^ £400 to found a scholarship 
in the seminary for liis relations, a preiercncc to be given to those of his name, 
and Mr. Brady left £300 to trustees for tlie use of the academy. These, and 
other large sums, contributed in the neighbourhood, including Bishop Browne's 
subscription of £381, have been principally devoted to the building of the 
seminary. As at present conducted, tlie seminary is both a boarding and day 
school. The education given to the generality of pupils includes classics; in 
some few instances, it is commercial only. Of the pujAU, many are prepared for 
Maynooth, and some have entered the Queen's Colleges, 

At our public court at Cavan, we inquired into the state of this school. 

Ttwas inspected by our Assistant Commissioner who rej)Ortsthat the attendance 
was numerous: forty-sixwere present out of forT}-nine on tJie roll, of whom twenty- 
one were boarders artd twenty-eight day pupils. The charges are £l 1*. 
entrance-fee, and £1 Is. a quarter for day pupils; for boarders, £l I*, entrauoe- 
fee, and £6 a quarter. 

The course of instruction is compix^hensive, and the answering in se\'eral of the 
subjects was satisfactory'. 

There is one hciid njaster and two assistants, of whom the former has £50 
salary, deducted from the general receipts of the school ; ^ind the two latter, £30 
and £50 respectively. The muster and one of the assistants are also boarded 
— the former having also the profits of land, worth £40 a-yeor. 

The buildings are kept in repair by means of private siibscriptionft— the funds 
of the school, after other outgoings, not being sufficient for this purpose. 
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We foimJ the Ut^rnrv instruction and general ntate of tlic boys* school unsatis- Scnoou or tm 
ftu'ton,' ; but tlic time ot'the pupils is much occupied in field laboiu*. Tlic muster Soci«m or 
seemed very unfit, fur his position. A new master has, since our visit, and the *ik»ids. 

report of the An-sistant Commissioner, been nppointe<l. 

The girls' school, on the contrary, Ls well managed. They arc- all instructed 
in the different branches of an Knjjlish education; thcv are likewi^v taught 
needlework, and perlbrm all the household work of the estivblishmcnt. 

The school \\'a< inspected by our Assistant Commissioner, who returns the attend- 
ance as Ixring twenty-nine boys, twenty of whom are free ; and twenty-three )iirls, 
of whom sixteen arc free. jVII are boarders, and are brought up as members 
of the Society of Friends. The nuistcr receives a salarv of £6(J fmm the committee: 
the mistix'ss L'Jo ; and each is allowed board and lodging. The Assistant Com. Tables, vol. Hi. 
missioner reports favoui-ably of the state of instruction iu the boys' school. !•■ ^^'^* 

2". Clotwiel Bmrding School for Girl*, Connty of Tipper ari/. 

In 1796, Mr. Robert Grubb, a member of the Society of Friends, devised for the Tahlea, vol. iii. 
support of a boarding school, for girls of his own religious pfi-sunsion, the site on P- '^^^' 
which the school had been pre\iously built, and the yearU rents and profits 
of certain premises, on wliicb flour mills liad been erected. The situation of the 
school not being eligible, the house and yard adjoining it were let in 1847, and 
the accumulated rent thereof, as well as the rent of tlie mill j)remLses, was u[tplied 
to building a new schoolhouse, on a site leased for ever. In 1850, an excellent 
pchoolhousc was built at a cost of upwards of £2,000; part of the sum was pro- 
cured iis just stated, and the I'est raised by mortgaging the schix)l proi>orty, and 
by private subscnptions. 

11 le school was inspected by our Assistant Commissioner, whose report is ^**"'- 
very favourable. The pupils were Avell instructed in an cxtciisiNc course of 
education, and also in such female accomplishments as are consistent with the 
rules of the Society of Friends. Nothing could exceed the cleanliness with 
which every thing was kept, and, on the Avhole, the state of the institution 
reflected much credit on its conductors. The attendance, however, is small, tlie 
number of pupils being but thirteen. This is not a free scliool, being exclusively 
intended for the wealthier classes. 

The annual revenue of the school estate is nearly £100, the principal ]>art of 
which is absorbed by charges on the property. The residue, whatevei- it may be, 
is paid to the schoolmistress, who is also entitled to the pupils* fees, instead of 
receiving a lixed salary as in the other schools of the Society of Friends. 

3^ Lisburn, Ulster Provincial School, County of Antrim. 

Tliis school was endowed in 1764 by John Hancock, a member of the Society Tab^-s, vol. Iii, 
of Friends, who bequeathed £1,000, to be laid out on lands, the rents of which !'• **•'**• 
were to be devoted to the support of a school, for personsof his own persuasion. 
The trustees purchased lands accordingly, the net rental of w^hich is upwards of 
£60 n-year. Tiie\' also took a lease for ever from the Earl of Hertford of twenty 
acres of land, and built a schoolhouse at a cost of £1,300, raised by subscriptions 
among the Society of Friends. 

The school was opened in 1774. Tlie first master was John Gough, the author 
of the well-known treatise on Arithmetic. Besides the original endowment, 
there is attached to this school an annual revenue exceedmg £200, which is 
composed of the interest of upwarrls of £.5,000, and the produce of legacies and 
other donations invested in tlie funds, private securities, juid land. Our Assistant 
Commissioner report,s that this institution, which is a boarding school for less 
W'ealthy members of the Society of Friends, is attended by twelve boys and 
thuteen girls. None of them are entirely U'e^.' ; but those who are in less afiluent 
circumstances pay only £5 a-yearj and many of them are apprenticed from 
funds attached to the sdiool when their education is completed ; while others, 
accortlin^ to tlieir means, pay sums which vary in amount, and in one case 
reached £26 \\)s. \fi. The teachers are paid fixed salaries by the committee of 
management, and are also entitled to their board and lodging. They haA*e no 
interest in the pupib' fees. This establishment is veiy neatly kept, and the IbW. p. 450. 
children appear well dressed and comfortable. They answered satisfactorily in 
the elementary branches of English education. None of the pupils learn book- 
keeping, whicli seems a great omission in a school of this kind. There is no 
industi'iiU training for any of the pupils, except needlework for the girls. 
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the collegiate department of the Institution ceased to exist,, the Parliansentarj 
grant for it liaviii^ been withdrawn. 

The school department and general management of the Institution sufteredl 
from this controveray, and the schools did not begin to revive until the establish- 
ment of the Queen's College, from which time the number of pupils increased, 
and the schools became more efficient. There are six masters, nil independent 
of each other, but under the government of a board of managers and visitors. ^ 

For the cj^tablisimient of the Institution the Inrge sum of £25,000 was raised 
by voluntary subscription, chiefly in Ulster, the wlvole of which was exjiended on 
buildings, and school and collegiate requisites, and nothing left for repairs and 
other out-goings. The result, as appears from the " Statement*' brought under 
our notice at Belfa.st by tlie secretary of the board of managers, is, that the 
Institution is now much crippled for want of funds, and its efficiency impaired. 

Our Assistant Commissioner reports that, as regards attendance and instruc- 
tion, the Institution exhibits signs of improvement. The nundk-r on the i*oII at 
the classical school, at the time of his visit, was 32, but no return is made as to any 

Previous average. In ♦he other five schools the attendance was above average. 
n the mathematical school it was 145; in the English, 184; in the writing 
school, 89; in the French, 52; and in the drawing school, 19. The answering 
of the pupils in classics, English, and mathematics, was good ; they Avrote well ;^ 
and in French and drawing several pupils exhiliited considerable j)roficienc^%^ 
AVe were piirticularly pleased vnth. the coui-se of instruction and answering in 
the English school. 

From the position of the buildings, and the large play-ground attaclied to 
the Royal Academical Institution is well cidculated to form the basis of an 
extensive establishment for Intcnnediate fducalion. 

We clsewhcru recommend Uiat the existing want of education of this kind 
should be supplied by the union of local funds under the management of locallfl 
trustees, with grants of public moiiev. 

AVe are of opinion that the muiiificent stim raised by local exertion, and 
expended in fouTiding the Institution, ought to be considered as a local contri- 
bution, giving the Institution a claim to a liberal share of any public grant for 
promoting intcnnediate educiition. 
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SCHOOLS OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

The schools of the Societv of Friends are all under the (.are of the Quarterly ' 
Meetings of the Society wnicii arc held for reli^ous purpos(?s, in the dis- . 
tricts in which the schools ai'e situate. They are also governed, l.)y committees,^ 
which are confined to members of the Society of Friends. The masters belong^ 
to that body, and the system of religious instruction is that adopted by the 
Society, S 

One of the institutions is intended for the benefit of distressed children, being^ 
descendants of persons who had been Friends, but laid left the Society. It is 
kept entirely distinct from those intended for the education of the children offl 
Friends in full membership. But all the pupils are brought up in the religious^ 
principles of the Society, and upon a plan similar to that pui*sued in the other 
institutions. 

1". BrookfieM School, Magkeramesk, County of Antrim. 

The object of the Brookfield institution is to furnish a good English education 
to children whose ancestors, other than parents, were members of the Society 
Friends. The school was opened in 1836, the site of the house having been 
purchased, and buildings improved or erected out of various bequests and 
donations made for that purpose. Of these sums, about £1,4(10 now remains ; the 
interest of which, together with subscriptions, and the fees of the few pupils who 
pay, constitutes the revenues out of which the school is at prc-sent supported. A 
committee of the Society of Friends has the management of this school, and 
regulates the admission of free pupils, and the course of instruction. Such of the 
children as arc orplians are usually provided with emplojinent wlien they leave 
the schooL It is a boarding school for boys as well as for girls.- 
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blinding tlie "Roman Catholic catlicdral at Tnam, but the Interest is still paid. Esii^m Schoom 

The sthool is at pre.'ieiit kept by mtmks uf the Order of St. Franci*, nud the oRNcmoro w 

class-liooks used are diiefiy those of the ChrL;timi Brothers. EvroKMOB. 

We inquired as to this school at our public court at Galway, and examined — " 

the Rev. Mr. Keaveney^ the parish priest of Annadown, who gave us particulars Ev. 5413, fi431. 
as to tlie management of the endowment. It peems the interest «>f tlie becjuest 

had been formerly divided with a school at Woodpark, but the latter has been Bv. 5433. 
discontinued foi* a number of years. 

BaUirUentple and Fetkard Schools^ endowed btf Rev, Morgan Hickey, County of 

Tipiterary. 

The loss of tJiese endosnnenta was inquired into at our Public Court at Ev. 6B8, 
Clonmeh The Rev, Morpm Rickey, by hh will, in 1746, after makiiiga bequest 
for a Protestant Charter Scho*>l, directed tliat £200 ahould be jtut out at interest 
for the use of a schoolmaster to teach English, reading, writing, and casting 
accounts, in the town of F^thard for ever; and £100 for i\ like ])urposc in the 
parish of Ballinteniple. The money was left in the hands of Mr. HiL'ke}''s executor, 
the Rev. Mr. Armstrong, and the interest paid by him and by his represejjtatives 
until 1816. 

Mr. Chamberlain Walker, who was then just appointed Secretary to the Com- 
raissioners of Education in Ireland, obtained this fund from the trustees, by 
demanding it in the name of the Commlssionei-s, under the authority of the Act 
of Parliament ; and having obtaiuuil the monev, he applied It to hii? own purposes, 
and paid the dividends on it to the school, as if by order oi" the Board, He con- 
tinued this fraudulent practice, without det*;ction, during tbe entire time he was 
SccrctaiT to the Board ; and it was not discovered until aftur his death, in 1827. 
An inquiry was then instituted by the CommLssioners, and the facts ascertained ; 
but as Mr. Walker died insolvent, and doea not seem to have Lriven any security, 
tlic loss acci'ning by the fraud of a pu)>lic officer appointed bv the Commis- 
sioners Avas allowed to fall on this charity. 

The Commissioners showed culpable negliprcnce rn never atulitini* Mr. Walker's 
or their own accounts during the thirteen years he was in office, though be was 
known to have been in diifirulties long betore his death. 

BaUynurti Boone, BunohiU, Teinj>leneirt/, and Toetn Schools, et^dowed by the Eei\ Mr, 

Doherty, County of Tipperas^y, 

The Rev, John Doberty, by Iris will, in 1714, left £100, at 8 per ccart., £3 of Tftl.los, voL iii, 
which was to be paid to some person of the Protestant religion — the parish clerk, ]'• 387. 
if ]>ossible — ^to teach the children of the poor in the parish of Doonc the English 
ton;^ie and Church catechism; £2 for a like pur]x>hc, in the parish t-f Temple- 
neiry; and £l lO*. each, on the same terms, for the parishes of Doruighill nnd 
Ballinure. In the Ajj])endix to the Report of the Commissioners of 1791 this Poc. Kv. vol. ii. 
cndo\vmcnt is noticed as amounting to ^200, and distributable among thi-ee !*• **^^' 
parishes. And in the Thirteenth Report of the O)mmi8sionei's of 1807-12, it is Ev. 654, 
stated that the bequest then amounted to £iJO0. and w:is in the liarjds of the 
representatives of Archbishop Cox, to whom it ha<l been originally intrusted.. 
The Cox family continued to ]>ay sums of monev, apparently on at^eomit of tliis 
bequest, until 18«S6, in which year i'H VM. 10(/., or £4 Irish, was paid by Mr. 
Michael Cox, of Castletown, to the schoolmaster of Templeneiry. Paj'mtuts 
were also made, through the Rev, Mr. Cox, rector of Cohirconlish, of a similar 
amount, to the schoolmasters of the parishes of Toem, Doone, and Donohill. In 
making these payments, he wa^, however, supposed to be acting oidy as agent 
of the then o^Tier of the Castletown estate, Mr. M. Cox, whose heiress is Mrs. 
Villiers Stewart. It '\^ not unlikely that the original bequest of £100 increased, 
by accumulation, to the sum of £200, mentioned in 1791, and of £300, mentioned 
in 1812, on which larger sum interest would seem to have been paid until 1836. 
The payment, after that tune, was resisted, by the agent of the Cox family, Avho Ev. (j^b, 
retjuired tlie persons interested in the endowment to prove their title. 

This c^e illustrates the necessity of some inexpensive procv.ss, such as that in 
the assistant barrister's court, to try the validity of smidl endowments if dis- 
puted. The costs of proceedings in Chancery in such cases amounts to a duniul 
of justice. 
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Camus Sdwolj Slraltajie, County of Tyrone, 

In 1666, James TIamilton, E^q., is said to have jj^mitcrl a rent-charge of £.32 for 
the supnort of a school, but the particulars of tlic eiido^Nnnent are not ascertained. 
The cnaowTnent is noticed in the report of 1791 as heing attached to a school at 
Oamus. now Strabane ; and it is staled that twelve boys were clothod and edu- 
cated tiiere, and put to trades. The agent of the Harmless of Abercorii, tlie 
present representative of Mr. Hamilton, states that he knows nothing of the 
instriiniont ereating the endowment, or of the particular school designed to be 
supported. 

Our Assistant Commissioner report** that the present school was built by sub- 
scription iu 1838 ; but, about ten years before, a different school had been sup- 
ported ut Strabane, which wits subsequently converted into a shop, and the 
payment of the rent-charge discontinued. The original Board of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests then took up the matter, and the pa\Tnents recom- 
menced, and were made to the master of tlie new scliool, likewise iu the town of 
Strabane. At present this school is attended by forty-four pupils ; but of 
these only four are educated free, and none arc apprenticed out of the funds 
of this endowment. The prevailing tradition, as to the objects of the founda- 
tion, is that expressed in tlie notice of the cndo^nnent in the Report of 1791, accord- 
ing to which the number of pupils on the foundatitm should be twelve, not four, 
and these to be rlothed and ajipi-eiiticed, as well as educated. Tlie en(lo^>Tnent, 
however, is too insignificant in nmount to admit of the intentions of the founder 
being fulh- carried into effect. The school is inspcct^;d by the Church Education 
Society, The state of instruction is not satisfactory, so far as could be judged 
from the answering of the pupils present, who were but twenty-six in number, 
though forty-four were returned on the roll. 

Ca^hel JVational Schools^ County of Tipperay-y. 
These schools are very largely endowed out of the property of the Borough of 
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prosecuted with success. A decree was pronounced in 1843, Juid under it a 
scheme was, in 1844, proposed for the nianugcmeiit of the property so reco\ered, 
amounting at that time to £600 a-year. Of that sum ^200 a-year was appro- 
priated for the support of schools — £181> for two schools, one for boys, and the 
other for girls, to be placed under the control of the National Bo:u-d ; and i:20 
a-vear tor schools under the control of Protestant ministers. Shortly after the 
sclieme wjis approved of, and these endowments camo into operation, i!lOO Wfus 
allotted for tlie boys* school, and £80 for the girls'. The funds are employed in 
payment? of the teacheiV sakries, repaii-s of tlie extensive school-buildings, and 
providing clothing ior the more destitute of the pupils. The girls' school Is 
under the management of the nuus of the Presentation Convent; ttut it, as well 
as the boys* school, is inspected and controlled by the National Board of Education. 

Our Assistant Commissioner rejwrts favourably of these institutions, as regai*ds 
the number of pupils, the state of instruction, and the condition of the school 
buildings. Of tlie pupils, all of whom ai-e free, and belong to the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, 121 were present at the time of inspection, in the boys' school, out 
of 24G on the roll; in the girls' school the numbei-s present were 145, and those 
on the roll 295. There are no restrictions on the admission of pupils, all who 
present themselves receiving education free of charge. 

The Protestant Schools to which the £20 a-year is applied ore those of the 
Incorporated Societ}' in Cashel, and are noticed iu our RejMjrt on the lncorj)0- 
rated Society, and in the Tables of Schools and Endowments. 

Clongesk Boys' Schodj County of Longford. 

Clongesh Girls School, County of Lonciford. 

Clongesh school was endowed by Charlotte Ameliii Mitchell with £1,000, the 
interest of whieh she directed should be expended, at thii discretion of the trustees, 
on books, clothes, and other requisites, for tin; children of the jtoor. A fiirther 
endowment was made by the Rev. James Mitchell, who granted an annuitv of 
£h^ 7i. 8rf., and a house with four acres of land. 
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Oar Assistant Commissioner found the school in a very unsatbfactorj' state. English Sciioou 
A» all the pupils are free, and there is no efficient inspection, the teachers are Visited 

not stimulated to do tiieir duty, cither by the ho^e of gainiiij,' fees for inatruc- ^^^^Jmck'" 

tion, or by the fear of losing their situations. The consequence is, that tlie 

pupils, both boys and girls, are very backward in their education. There were Tables, toI. iii. 
twenty boys present at the time of Inspection, out of thirty-three on tlu? roll ; p- 1"0. 
and twenty-one girls out of thirty-seven. All belong to the United Cliurch, 
except six of the boys, who are Roman Catholics. The master's salary is i46, 
and tliat of the mistress, £20 ; they have besides a house worth, annually, £20. 

Being a non-exclusive school, ii is one of those that we recommend to be 
under the care of the proposed Board of Commissioners of Endowed Schools. 

Cork^ St. Annes Shnntlon Green Coat Hospital^ Counfy of Cork. 

In 1717, by the Act of 4 George I., chap. 14, the Green Coat Hospital, in 
Cork, was incorporated. The Act recites that several well-disposed persons Ev. 161)5. 
had erected two schoolhouses, in which 100 boys and girls, of tne Protestant 
religion, were educated, and also an alms-house for the reception of eighteen 
decayed housekeepers ; and then provides that these premises be vested in 
certain persons therein specified, and their successors for ever; and managed 
according to the intentions of tliose who founded the chantA\ Of the various 
endowments niade at different times the charity now enjoys X132 19*. G J. a-year, 
net income, derived from land, rent-charges, &c. 

At our Public Court, at Cork, we received evidence as to the state of this Ev. 1694. 
endoiviuent, and examined the master of tl»e school, the secretary of the trustees, 
and the treasurer. It is not surprising that this eiidowment is in an unsatisfac- Ev. 2020. 
tory condition, since the parties who are intrusted with its management ap]»ear 
to DC ver}' imperfectly acquainted with the particulars of the property which 
ought to constitute the endowment. There had been some money in the 
Funds to the credit of this institution, but it has lately been sold out, and the Ev. 196B. 
proceeds expended. 

Our Assistant Commissioner found the boys' school in a very unsatisfactor}- Tables, vol. iii. 
state ; but the girls were well instructed in a course which, however, was very P- 315. 
elemcntar}'. Besides some few other emoluments, the master has a Hilary of 
£31 10«,, and the mistress, £21. There arc twenty-six pupils in the hoys' school, 
and twenty in the girls' school — all of whom arc day pupils, and all free. 

CarAr, Moses Dearie's Endowments^ County of Cork. 

In 1726, Moses Dcane, Esq., left some leasehold property, in the city of Cork, 
to trustees, who were directed to sutler the rents to accumulate, until there was 
enough to give £1,200 for the support of a charity-school, in the parish of St. 
Peter, where twenty poor boys, and as many gu'is, might be educated and 
clothed ; and like sums, for like purposes, to the parishes of St. Nicholas, St. 
Mary's Shandon, and Chri.'^t (Jliurcli. Tliia charity was afterwards augmented 
from other sources; but nuicli i»f tlie property appears to have been since lost. 
A considerable portion of the rents directed to be accumulated, were misap- 
plied, and the leases nf the premises, out of which they issued, have expired. 
Previous to their expiration, however, two suras of £1,200 had been paid to 
the use of the parishes of St. Peter and St. Nicholas, and £800 to that of St. 
Mary's Shandon; but it does not appear that any thing was allocated to Christ's 
Church. 

1*. Cor€'Sb*eet, St. Nicholas'' Parochial School, 

St. Nicholas* School was one of the two schools on the foundation of Moses Doc. Ev. vol. ii. 
Dcane, noticed as being in operation in the Report of tlie Commissioners of P- ^'^^' 
1791 ; but it had ceased to be so before the Rc-port of tlie Commissioners of 
1807-12. They notice only one school on this foundaticn, that of St Peter. It 



siouers of Charitable Donations and I5cqutsts interfered, and, as .stated iu Ev. 2034, 
their return iu 1824, hail the niouev transferred to them, and invested in the 
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Funds, when, having accumulated for a number of years, it produced £6,109 15.?. 
Afterwards a schooUiouse was built, at a cost of £370 ; and the school is 
noticed in several re^wrts as bcin*:^ numerously attended. At our ptiblic Court 
at Cork we intjuired into it, and examined the rector of the parish, one of 
the trustees of the charity, and the schoolmaster. 

The school was inspected by our Assistant Coramissioner, who reports that 
in the boys' school the state of instruction, though satisfactory its far as it went, 
was \ery clementar}' ; he notices the girls' school more favourably. In the 
boys' school the number on the roll is fifty-five ; in the girls', seventy-four. 
The eudo\nnent at present consists of £lfiG 16*. a-ycar, the interest of 
£5,559 17s, 8rf., besides the site and school buildings ; and, out of this, the 
master has a salary of £30, the mistress a like sura, and the assistant, £5. 
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2". Newsotns-quay, St. Mary's Shandon Parochial Scfiod. 

This is the last school l)roueht into operation of those on Moses Deane's^ 
foundation. Tt was establisheo in 1834, after the funds appropriated to the 
Et. 2259. parish of St. Mark's were recovered by the Commissioners of Charitable Dona- 

tions and Bequests, There was e.\pended on the schoolhouse £743, of which 
£200 wa8 part of a bequest made to this charity by Thomas Casey, Esq., who 
died in 1833. This school is the lea.Ht richly endowed of the three in operation 
on the founilation of Moses Deane. It has personal property to the amount of 
£2,101 2*., the interest on which is £63 0.?. 8rf. 

Our Assistant Commissioner found on the roll, in the boys' school, thirty- 
eight, and in tlie girls' school thirty-five. The master's sfdary is £35, and that 
Tables, vol. iiL of the mistress, £15. This is the only one of the schools, on the same founda- 
P* 315. tion, which is not noticed favourably. The state of education among the boys 

appears decidedly backward ; and that among the girls, though not equally so, 
cannot be considered as satisfactory. 

a*. Pt/er\i-iafie, Si. Peters School 

St. Peter's School appears to have been tlie longest in operation of any of 
those on Moses Doane's foundation. It is noticea in iha Report of 1791 ; 
and it is the only one which appears to liave been in existence when the 
Commissioners of 1807-12 conducted their infjuiries. More than the specified 
numbt^r of children weit; then clothed and ednc!ite<i in the school ; but it ^vafl 
at that time assisted by an amuial grant of £72 from the Corporation. This 
charity was also entitled to about £56 a^yenr, portion of a rent-charge devised 
by Sir Thomiis Denne in 1734, but whirli had not been paid for many years. 
Ihe prciient revenue of tlie school {consists of tlie above i-ent-charge, and the 
iJitei-est of £1,107 13s. lOi., lent to the Corporation, and of £252 18<f. 4rf., 
Government Stock, producinjj together £63 12.s-. Ad. a-year. AA'e examined the 
St. 2169. clergy luim whfi visits this school, as also the trensurer and the master. The 

Rev. Mr. AValker stated, in evidence before us, that he visited the school every 
day. And tlie efficiency of the school gave satisfactoiy testimony of the good 
effects of this constant su|>enisiun. 

The school Avas inspect*.'d by our Assistant Commissioner, who notices it 
favourably. Tlie nninbcr of boys on the roll is sixtv, and of girls foity-one, 
and they apiwared to be generally well instructed. The masters salary is £36, 
and that of the mistress, £20 j and they have in addition some other emoluments. 

Cork, Stephmsstrcct Blue-Coai f/ospitn/^ County nf Cork. 

The facts with regard to this charity were brought under our notice at imr 

public Courts held at Cork. It appejirs that the charity was the subject of 

Doc. Et, vol ii. investigation by the Conimissionei's of 1791, and also by the Commissioners of 

p. 375. 1807-12 ; but we ai*e indebted to the CommisisiouL-rs of Charitable Donations 

and Bequests for some information as to its early history — information whirli 

Et. 1367. seems entirely to have escaped the inquirieit of pretreding Commissions. Indeed, 

the Commissioners of 1701 and 1807-12 do not apj»ear even to have seen any of 

the documents relating to this endowment, for they refer to the Bishop of 

Killaloc as. being the founder, while, in fact, the person who professed to create 

the endo\nnent which he subsequently allowed the Corporation of Cork to deal 

with in a manner so disadvantageous to the interests of the charity, wa^j a la^'mau, 
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the Honorable William Worth. This geiitluiiian, in the year 1707, allowed Eholibh Sohoou ] 
leases in perpetuity to be mude^ tlie consequence of which has been that the Vwitbd 

estates of the en<lo\vnicnt, now said to be worth atjove £7,000 yearly, yield to the 
charity an annual revenue of only £335 os*. 2rf. 

We called tlie attention of the Commissioners of Chariuible Donations and Et. l5io. 
Bequests to this extraordinary nusapplie/ition ; and the following is taken from 
the con»raunicntion received in reply, prepared by Mr. MacJonuell, one of the 
Secretaries of the Board :^- 

"Tlie origin of the endowment," he states, *'is lost in antiquity, but it 
appeal's that, as far back as any records cjm be traced, the Corporiition of Cork 
held the lands of Ciihirwall and both BaU^Tnon/rhg^ in the north suburbs of 
Cork, and also the Spittal lands in the south, for the maintenance of a house 
of entertainment for poor L(q)ers and Ijizars, and that a Prior or Governor was 
appointed to manage said lands and Hospital. Thus, in tlie Records of the 
Bermingham Tower, we have found a judgTiieiit in favour of said Hospital, dated 
"aster Term, 24 Edw. T. a.d. 1297. In the hipsi? of time there ceased to be 
bjects strictly falling within the supnoswl original objects of the foundation, and 
fie Corporuticm accordingly applied the fund to the niaintemince and educa- 
tion of poor i-hildren of Cork. 

**In 1656 the old Irisii Coi*poration was succeeded by an English bwly, who 
appear to have renifiined in ignorance of this properly and of its trust,, till Dr. 
Edward W^orth (Bishop oi' Kiilaloe) drew theu* attention to the matter. By 
his advice James Cox (brother-in-law to the Bisliop) Wius appointed Prior and 
Manager. Upon his death William Worth (then Keconler of Cork, and son 
of the said Bishop) succeeded to the office, and so got into possession of tlie 
rents of the lands. He was afterwards made a Baron of the Exchequer, and 
possessed sufficient influence to obtain a grant of the lands to himself and his 
heirs, by patent from the Crown, dated Jidy 21st, 1685, 

" This grant appears, from a variety of entries in the books of the Corporation, 
to have been disputed by them ; and a bill was filed in Chancery on the 28th 
February, 1695. against Baron Worth. 

"The negotiations consequent on this resulted in the deed of September 2, 
1699. That deed professes to be for the purpose oi found hiff an hosjiitrtl, and 
its endo\nncnt is astribcd to the benevolence of Baron Worth. It ncL'd hardlv 
be observed, therefore, that without a knowledge of the facts above sketched, 
its recitals are calculated to mislead." 

After noticing that the lands were leased, between the years 1708 and 1760, 
under the power of leasing in peqietuity, puq>orting to be granted in 1707, with 
a loss to the endowment such aa has before been adverted to, Mr. Macdonnell 
states, " that as soon as the ibnuer Board of Clmritable Donations and Bequests, 
created in 1800, was in possession of the facti*, a case wa.s prepared «nd laid, by 
its flirection, in the year 1813, before the then Attomey-General, Mr. Sniirin, 
with copies of all muterial docuuK^nts, for his jierusal. His oj)ini()n Wit.s given 
on the 13th April, 1813, and is both full and distinct. It was considered by the 
Board, and on the 2<Sth of May following the Board decided formally (hat it 
-.vould not be justitied in taking proceedings on behalf of the charity." 

•''It also appears tliat the title, under the fee-farm grants, was impeached in 
a Chancery cimse of Perrier v. Hopper, and a reference made to the Master, 
whose Report, dated 17th of November, 1814, was In favour of the title. 
Exceptions were taken to the Report on the 13th of November, 1814, and 
finally, the Chancellor refused to force the title on a reluctant purchaser. 
The exceptions, however, are of such a nature that this decii^ion would not 
seem likely to affect the Attorney-General s opinion before referred to ; 
and, it may be added, that a case having been subsequently laid before Mr. 
Blacker, on behalf of the Commissioners of Education, his o})inion was given 
on the 8th of March, 1815, and was not of an encouraging nature; while 
the difficulty arising from the lapse of time is now, of course, considerably 
increased." 

Besides losing so much of its income, the management of tins charity was, in 
other respects, so unsatisfactory as to call for proceedings to compel the due 
performance of the trusts. These included the support of a school, where as Et. 1374. 
many poor boys as the Corporation should nominate, were to be maintained, 
educated, and provided, on St. Stephen'Si<lav, each with a blue coat and cap, 
and other fit clothing. These, and the otkcr ti^usts of tlie endowment, not 
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They hAve »in'^ b^ftn saperannoated by the tmstee, and traint?d teachers a^i- 

poiTite^l in tb'ir vhifK*, 

hmgkeda Blue SchocL Couxttf cf Jjomlk. 
The fsn^n of the Droj^ieda Blue ScfaooL which appears to have escaped the 
aM>uc« tA tbiE; Coranussioiiers of 1791 and 1807-1^ is giTcn in the RqMwt on 
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having been properly executed, an infomiation was filed by the Attorney- 
Generalfor the due uthninistrafion thereof, and, on the 21st of August, 1851, a 
.scheme tor the i'litun; rnaiiagenient of the charity was deci-eed by the Court of 
Chancer}'. It liiniti^d the number of free boarders to twenty, and empowered 
the trustees to nnluce the number in case the funds of the cliaritA' proved 
deficient. The boys were to be k^gitiniate, and their parents members of the 
United Church ; and children from the Liberties of Cork to liavc a preference 
over otlier natives of the county. 

From the evidence taken at our public Court licld at Cork, it ajipcared that the 
trusts of the charity continued to be abused in relation to the management of the 
revenues which remained. Nor is this to be wondered at, since it appears that 
the master, who is himself the Secretary to the Board of Trustees, never saw the 
rules for the management of the establishment. 

The school was inspected by our Assistant CommLssioner, who does not report 
favourably, eitlicr as to the proficiency of the pupils or the cleanliness of the 
establishment. The trustees, in the exercise of the discretion conferred on them 
bv the Chancery Scheme, have reduced tlie number of boarders to eighteen. 
Of these only fifteen Avere present at the time of inspection. The master receives 
a salary of £2-^, lato currency, and has apartments, a garden, and other advantages. 
He is allowed by the trustees a fixed sum of £1G a-year, late currency, for the 
maintenance of each boarder — an arrangement which holds out a strong induce- 
ment to the master to provide for the wants and comforts of the pupils as 
sparingly as possible. 

FkAj p. 143 supra. Doon School, Ay the Rev, Mr. Doherty, County of Tipperary — see Ballinure, 

Dow/fpairrcky Blue School for Jki/s. — Blue School for GirU^ County of Doum* 

By a codicil to his will, in 1750, Edward Southwell, Esq., charged some lands 
in the county of Down with £218 15s, bd. a-ycxir, of which £144 18*. \d, was 
iti aid of the Blue Schools in the town of I)o'v\Tipatriek, and the rest fi>r an 
almshouse. He appears to have previously assisted them ; and he directed, by 
the codicil to his will, that the school buildings and gromul then attached 
thereto, should for ever remain to the siune jjurposes ; and that ten poor boys 
and ten poor girls of the Protestant religion should be educated, clothed, and 
dieted, and appi-enticed to Protestant mjisters and mistresses out of the iiinds 
of the endowment. The children thus ])laced on the foundation ju-c called 
'*Blue Scholais," and are all free ; but the master may alsr> receive as many 
pupils as he likes on terms fixed by himself 

Tlie property out of which this anmiity is payable passed from the possession 
of L*^»rd de Clifford, the bead of <he Southwell family, and was purcluiseil by Mr. 
Ker, wlio came into possession in 1845, and the charity is now managed under 
his directions. The free pujiils iire not boarded in the school, which is attended 
by day scholars oidy; but tht-y or their parents are paid in money a fixed sum 
per quarter for board. Besides rccci\'ing assistance for boarding, the pupils arc 
also entitled to be apprenticed out of the funds of the charity ; and ^!r. Ker's 
agent stated that this provision is invariublv carried itito eifect. 

Our Assistant Commissioner reports unfavourably ofthe.se scliools. Tlie total 
number of pupils in the boj's' school, including the Blue scholirs, was thirty.nitie, 
of whom s*>venteen were present; of the girls nineteen were present. Our 
Assistant Commissioner notices, witli disapprobation, that the schoohnistresa hud 
been in the liabit of taking in lodjrers duriii;r the assizes ; but he wa-^ informed tliat 
this practice would be dis^'ontinued. Tlic school sufi'ers much from t!u: want of 
adequate inspection. The clergyman, who occasionally vit*its it, fouiul Ids remon- 
strances as to the bad state of education neglected year aft^r year. Under such 
circumstances, there is no encoumgeraent to frequent insjtection ; and even were 
he to inspect frequently, so long as it is kno^vn that his remonstrances are not 
attended to, the \*isits would be of little use in promoting improvement. The 
incompetence of the master and mistress was made manliest at our public court. 
They have since been superannuated by the trustee, and trained teachers ap. 
pointed in their places. 

Drogheda Blue School^ County of Louth, 

The origin of the Drogheda Blue School, wliich appears to have escaped the 
notice of the Commissioners of 1791 and 1807-12, is given in the Report on 
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i^> in pencilling, and oraissions of debits, are of frequent occurrence, na well as Ewolibr Schoow 
omissions of the names of the tenants in the index to tlic Hfiit I^ger. During Vihited }J 

this period the agent appears to hawc been not only uncontrolled, but left to '^^JJ™^'^^^ "* 

himself^ in moat instances, to set lands, abate rents, and accept tenants as he 

plcJLscd ; ami it is liardly possible to suppose that the Governors ever inspected 
the Rent T^gei*s and would not have ordered them to be more regularly kept' " 

Very many bequests and donations have been made to the Eospital, from time 
to time, amounting to a large sum. The Assistuut Commissioner states: — 

**lt is much to be regretted that the attention of the Governors was not TaM«, rol. lii. 
directed to tlie importance of investing a portion at least of those large funds, P- 10*- 
so as gradually to increast? the permanent capital of the charity. 

"The aftUira of the Bine Coat Hospital have, from the commencement down 
to the present time, been very grossly mismanaged. It were useless to recapi- 
tulate here the e\ndence on Avhieh this stiitemeiit is founded. Ainjile proofs of 
its correctness are afforded by the able Report of Mr. O'Brien, the c\idence 
given before the present Connnission in public Court, and the summary of facts 
contained in my Report. 

*' The hjss of so much valuable property once belonging to the endowment, 
and tlie neglect to keep proper books of account and other records of the, proceed- 
ings of the Governors are jiainful features in the past history of this noble charity. 
Had these instances of mij^management occurred onlv in the earlier perio<is of 
the e^stence of the institution, the cnuse might have been attributed to the con- 
fusion of the times. But what excuse can be found for the fact, that within the 
lu*t few yeai-s several of the Stephens-green and Oxnuuitown lot.s have been for 
ever lost to the institution, owing to the Governoi-s having neglected to take 
proceedings, within twenty years, for the recovei-y of the rents due thereout.'* 

"With regartl to the present state of instruction and discipline of the school, 
Ids report is satisfactory. He says: — 

"I had the opportunit^■ of hearing the boys examined by the Rev. Dr. Graves, ibid. p. 105. 
and I then formed a fiivourable opinion of their educational attaitmients. On 
the occasion of my aul)se<iuent visit to the institution, I examined the boys in 
EngUsh dictation, grammar, geography, and English histor}-, an<l the general 
prcfticiency di.'^played was such as to .satisfy mc that my prc\"ionsly formed 
&Tourable impressions were fully justified. I tlierefore point out no defect in 
the quality of instruction given, so far us it extends. I could wish, how- 
ever, to see the amount of instruction extended, by embracing navigation, draw- 
ing, some parts of experimental science, and French and German. Having 
regard to their after pursuits in life (which apfiear to be chiefly of a commer- 
cial character), an acquisition of modern languages, especially the two which 
I have indicated, is a matter of great importance to the pupils. It would, how- 
ever, be obviously imprncticablo, with the pre.«ent very limited educational 
staff, to introduce these or any other extensions of the present school course. One 
master and one assistant are nut sufficient to superintend the education of seventy 
boys, even in the branches now taught in the school." 

lie noticed, in his first report, some defects in the arrangements of the 
school, but he stated the result of a sulvsetiuent visit to be, '* that he was gratified Ibid. 
to observe a considerable cluingi! for the better. The ventilation has been 
very much improvtfd, a perforated ventilating zinc pane being introduced 
into each window of the dormitories and infimian'. The dormitories and 
schoolroom are heated by pipes tilled witli hot water. A g}'mnastic poh- hius 
been erected in the play-ground, and some additions have been made to the 
library, in pursuance of an exc<dlent resolution passed by tlie Board, appro- 
priating for the future an annual sum of £10 towai'ds its maintenance. The num- 
ber of boys has been increased, there being now eighty on the foundation." 

We arc of opinion that the course of instructimi in the Blue Coat Hospital 
should be extended so iis to embrace navigation, drawing, experimental science, 
French, German, and book-keeping ; that the establishment charges should be di- 
minished, and the educational staff increased; that the number of boys main- 
tained on the charity should be increased ; that the Governors should be autho- 
rized to allow a provision for their maintenance in the form of scholarships to 
Loy,s residing outside the hospital; that the school should be open to a large 
number of day schohuN, [jnjperly selected ; and that provision should be made 
for the admission of pui)il-teaehers, that the school might serve, to some extent, 
as a training-school for masters. 
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Another subject that came under our inquiry was the state of the accounts 
and the system of audit. It appeared that ahout the year 1845 the Goveniors had 
been under the necessity of em|)loying an accountant to put the accounts of the 
charity in order. We had their accounts examined by the Government Accountant 
attftclied to our Commission, and he lhUwI our attention to the fact that they 
had not been audited hy the Aiulit Otfice in London, as required by the 
provisions of the Municipid Reform Act, under wlilch the charity had beea 
separated from the Corporation of Dublin. There had been a Board of Audit 
in lrelan<l down to the year 1831 ; but in the year 1840, when the Municipal 
Ilefomi Act was passed, it was provided that the auditing of the accounts of the 
Blue Coat Hospital and of tlie ditferent Municipal Corporations in Ireland 
should be transferred to the Board of Audit in London, no sucli Board being 
then in existence in Dublin. It was stated in evidence before us, that in the 
year 1846 certain accounts were furnished by the Governors to the Board of 
Audit in London ; but that these accounts had not been returned, nor had any 
certificate of audit been given. After that year the accounts had not been sent, 
nor had they been even asked for. It thus appeared that at the end of sixteen 
years the system of auditing tlie Blue Coat Hospital accounts by tlie Board of 
Audit in London, provided by the Municipal Reform Act, had entirely failed, 
for not one of the accounts for those sixteen yeai*s had been audited. 

Upon this state of facts appearing before us in evidence, we addressed a com- 
munication to the Commissioners for Auditing Public Accounts in London, in- 
quiring at what time the accounts of the Coventors were forwarded to the Board 
of Audit, and whether any accounts required by the Board had not been fur- 
nished, or whether those sent had been found unsatisfactory; and if so, whether 
any explanation had been applied for and not furnislied. 

We recei\'ed a reply, stating that certain of llie accounts referred to had been 
received at the Audit Office, but that certain questions having been referred to 
the law officers of the Crown, difficulties were found to exist as to a satisfactory 
audit of the accounts of the Municipal Corporations of Ireland, which, with 
the accounts of the Blue Coat Hospital, were to have been rendered to the Audit 
Office, under the .Srd and 4tli Vic. cap. 108. The subject was subsequently 
liroiight under the notice of the Lords of tlie Treasury, with a view to its 
being determined whether these accounts should continue to be audited by the 
Audit Board, but it appears that no iustnictiona had been received from tlxe 
Trejisury on the subject. 

Upon the receipt of this communication, we felt it to be our duty to bring 
under the notice of tlie Tj^^rds Comraissionei-s of your Majesty's Treasury the 
state of the Blue Coat Hospital accounts, as their Loi'dships had been mentioned 
in the letter from the Audit Office. 

We received a reply, stating that the subject of the audit of the accounts of 
Municipal Corporations and of certain Endowed Schools in Ireland had been 
taken into consideration by your Majesty's Government in 1846, when so much 
difficulty was found to exist in establisliing an efficient system of audit by tlie 
Board in London, tliat further proceedings on the subject were then dropped. 

The Lords Commissioners at the same time directed that a copy of a Report 
of the Commissioners of Audit of the 27th of Februar)', 1846, should be trans- 
mitted to us, that we might learn from it the nature of the difficulties to which 
they had referred, and the Lords Commissioners were pleased to ob-serve that it 
might properly form tlie subject of our consideration — wliat remedial measures 
could be adopted in the case of the Endowed Schools for the proper examinution 
of their accounts. 

In conse^iuence of this reference to us, wc have taken the Report of the Audit 
Commissioners into our considuration, and we find that the system of audit pro- 
vided by the Municipal Corporation Refonn Act has failed, as well witli regard 
to the Corporations as with respect to the Endowed Sch<)ols. 

It appears that out of the forty-seven annual accounts, comprising during a 
period of five years (the Act having been passed in 1840) 235 accounts, only two 
iiad been audited in 1846. 

Some of the accounts furnished, which had been referred to tlie Audit Com- 
missioners by the Secretary of State in 1843, had not been accompanied by 
vouchers, and had been found defective in other respects. 

The Report further states, that \i\t to 1846, out of forty-seven corporations 
(including the Blue Coat Hospital) that have corporate property, the accounts of 
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pupils in each scLool arii fret*, and othei-s pa\^ — those in the boys' school at the 
rate of 4*. 4.(/. and thoi^c in tlu; <;irls' school at £l 6v. a-year. Both schools are 
in a satisfactory state ; bnt it is observed that, among the girls, those who pay 
are better instructed than tl)e free pupils, 

liilifiasSj Valentine's Sc/woL County of Sli(/o. 

The Rev. Dr. Valentine, by \m will in 1 763, letl £400 for the support of a 
Protestant charity school, and for putting out a few Protestant apprentices to 
trades. At first it does not appear that the income of this bequest was employed 
except to the extent of about £2 a-year, for tlie rent of a cabin where the school 
was kept, and XS salary for u nuustcr. The reniaiiHler of the interest was suffered 
to accumulate, and the Commissioners of 1807-12 notice that the endowment 
then amounted to £1,500. The scIkjoI is under the maimf^ement of the vicar of 
the parish in which it Is situate, and the bishop of' the diocese, as directed by 
the will of the founder. It appeal's that the directions to apprentice are rarely 
carried into effect ; but the pnnt:i])al jjortion of the endowment is expended in 
paying a teacher, and providing requisites for a day school, at which nearly all 
the pupils are frce. The remainder of the endowment is applied towards the sup- 
port of two other schools in the same parish. 

When our Assistant Commissioner insjjected the school, he found it in a very 
imsatisfactory state, the studies of the ptipils being extremely Hmited, and their 
acquaintance, even with the bri(;f com-se they had gone over, being very im- 
perfect. The numbers on tlic roll were ninety-eight, of whom iifty-five belonged 
to the United Church, while forty-three were Roman Catholics. All the pupila 
are free, with the exception of a few, who pay a small sum for tlieir education. 

Killead EndmnmenUf County of AntHm. 

By his \vill, in 1825, John Campbell, Esq., bc(|ueathcd personal property, 
which now produces £20 9.v. per annum, for the use of such school, in the town- 
land of Ball\Tobiu, in the parLsh of Killead, as his brother might designate. Tliis 
trust continues to be carried out, and the bequest goes to the assistance of a 
National School, which is well attended, and in a satisfiictory condition. But 
there is another endowment for the same p!iri?*h, sometimes confounded yni\\ the 
preceding, which Avas brought under our notice nt our public court held at Belfast, 
aud appears to stand in need of being protected. This arose in 1827, under the will 
of John Dunne, Esq., who bequeathed X'400, £100 of which was for building a 
schoolhousc, and the interest of the remainder to constitute the endowment of a 
school whicli he had planned, for tlie benefit of his tenantry in Killead. Hb re- 
presentative contented himself with making an annual payment to a pre-existing 
Bchool, the teacher of tlie Killcnd National School, before referred to, being paiS 
out of the Dunne bequest. At first, pecuniary payments were made; but, in 
1850, the master became a tenant of part of the testator's lands, and instead of 
receiving the annual payment, as before, was allowed an equivalent in his rent 
This continued until one year after the death, in 1852, of Mr. Richard Duime, 
the testator's son, who was succeeded by Mr. Stewart, his devisee, who, after 
making the allowance on one occiision, in 1853, has since that time refusc<l to do so. 

Our Assisttuit Commissioner inquired into this endowment, and recom- 
mended tlint immcdinte steps sliould be taken to protect it, before it is lost, by 
the operation of the Statute of Lindtatiun, AVe accordingly forwarded an extract 
from his Report to the Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bcquesta. 

Limerick, Bow4ane, Charity Blue School, Cminty of Limerick. 

In the Ai>pendix to the Report of 1791 it is stated that " Mrs. Alicia Craven, 
in the year 1724, granted to the Bishop, Dean, Mayor, and Recorder of 
Limerick, and their successors, for ever, sevei'al houses, in trust for the support 
of a charity school, called tlie Bhie School. The rents of those houses, with 
the aid of other donations and some casual benefactions, enable the trustees to 
clothe and educate twentv boys, and to bind them as ap|)rentices, with a fee 
of £4 each." 

By her will, dated 1729, Alice Craven deviscfl to trustees £40 a-year, out of 
two houses, " in trust for the charity schools of limerick, as by deed of 1724 
may appear." 

ilie deed of 1724, alluded to in Alice Craven's will, was not in posees-sion of 
the trustees, nor among the records of the Corporation; but at a late period of 
our inquiiy we instituted a search ■with reference to it, which proved successfuL 
From the memorial which we discovered, it appears that by deed, dated 20th 
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Octot>er, 1724, Alice Crnven conveyed appurently five houses in trust, for acliool- 
iiig, clotIun<(, and bindin"; to trades, twenty poor Proreatant thildren, to he. 
noiiiinated by grantor*s relations, in manner specified. Without hjcal inquiry, 
which we did not institute, owing to the hitcness of tlie time at which we 
obtained the memorial ot* the deed, it is tlilficult to say whether all the property 
conveyed by the deed and will is enjoyed b}' the chanty or not. 

In succeeding Reports and returns this school is Ircfiuently noticed ; and, until 
wthin a recent period, it seems to hnve been conducted on the footin;i; just 
described, except tlmt the number of i)oys maintained there waj* nrf-'f^^'^Uy 
fewer. But when we inquired into tiiis sch(»ol at our public Court at Limerick, 
it appeared that it was mana<;ed in a very illffcrcnt manner, and reduced to a 
moat unsatisfactor)' condition. For some time prenously the school had been 
used almost entirely for the benefit of the boys in the Cathedral clioir, the 
majority of whom were natives ot Knglund, 

The children were no longer cluthed out of the funds of the endowment, 
■which it was alleged had been required for payment of a debt contracted ; the 

Eractice of apprenticinrj had also been discontinued. The tunds appeared to 
ave been greatly ciu'tailed, and were in danger of being reduced still further, 
owing to the uncertainty existing as to what they are or had been, and the 
disposition whicli always |>revails in such r.-u^es to make eneroaoluiicnts. 

As for the schoolhouse, built out of the finids of the endowment in 1773, so 
satL-sfied were the deiui and c-haptc'r tiiat it was their own property, that they con- 
templated at one time thnnving it down, as being an excrescence on the cathedral. 
Our Assistant Ci>miuissioner reports unfavourably on the condition of the 
school ; but he obscrve^t that the present ai-rungemfnts nre merely of a temporary 
chara<:tcr, the late mn.ster liaving rosignt'd, and the present one holding hw 
appointment only until an etiicient successor can be provided. 

With respect to the endowment of the school, it is stated that previous to 
Mrs. Craven's endowment, tlie Rev. John Aloore, in 1717, granted a house 
towards the support of the charity, which hotise was let, in 1787, at an annual 
rent of £17. No benefit is now derived from this gift, nor can it be discovered at 
what time it ceased. The Corporation, it seems, paid £20 annually to this chnrity 
from 1721 to 1845, when they discontinued the payment; but it is not stated 
that it was othcn.vi.se than optional on their part. The trustees lent part of the 
funds of the endowment on private security, which has since been lost. At 
present the animul revenue of this charity amounts to £59 10^?. 4d., of which £27 
IS the rent of the property, or part of the property', granted by Mrs. Craven-; 
£ll Is. GfL, the interest of £200 lent by the trustees to the deiin and clmpter; 
luid £21 ^s. lOd,, the dividends on a sum wliich hud been recovered by tlie Oom- 
nussioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests, after having been lent on pri- 
vate security by tlie tnistees. 

We are of opinion that two inhabitant* of Limerick, should, from time to time, 
be appointed trustees, in the place of the Mayor and Recorder, who have ceased 
to act ; by the local knowledge of such trustees the property of the endow^nent» 
and the rights of the children of the inhabiUuits would be prfjtected. 

Limerick — Villiers' Ewdwments^ Cottftli/ of Limcnck, 

By her ivill, in 1819, Mi-a, Hannah Villiers bequcjithed a small portion of her Tables, vol. iii. p. 
property for certain charitable purposes, and stated that the trusts of the re- ^55. 
maindcr should be declared in a codioil to her will ; and, in default thereof, tfiat 
her property should be employed for such charitjible un<I liuinane purposes as 
her trustees should approve of. Ry a codicil, she disposed of but a very small 
part of the remainder of the property, and, aftcT her dciith, a suit was instituted 
in Chancery to administer her estate. In I82t> it was directed by a decree of the 
Court, that the funds of the charity should be devoted to the support of an alms- 
house for widows, and several schools. The schools established in compliance 
with the decree, and the scheme prepared thereunder, are those in St. Nirholas- Ibid. p. 344. 
street — one for the education of poor boys, not to excet^d 100 in number, and 
the other, for a like number of girls — the pupils to be instructed in reading, 
writing, and aritlunetic ; and those in Henry-street — one for boys, like that of Ibid. p. 340-2. 
St. Nichobs-street, and the other, for boarding, lodging, and instructing in read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and plain work, a number of Protestant oqjhan girls, 
not less than twenty, or more than thirty ; and also for u day scliool of the same 
kind as the others already noticed. The schools in St. Nicholas-street are placed 
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irt connexion with the National Board of Education. Those in Henry-street 
remain on their original footing. 

The charity estate applicable for those purjioses, consists of £47 19*. 1/i. a-year 
derived frt»ni a rent-charge, and £656 4*. from personal estate in tlie Fund?, 
amounting to £21,873 2s. Sd. Tliere haA, moreover, been & sum o{£7J)01 18s. Id. 
expended by the Trustees on the purohaac of a site, and on building the school- 
Louses and the almshouse. 

Our Assistant ComTnlssioner who inspected the schools on this foundation^' 
notices them, for the most jiart, favoxu'nbh'. The boys' school at St. Niehola!-- 
street, is not, indeed, altogether satisfactory ; the proiiciency of the pupils not 
being such as might be expected from tlic value of the cndo^vmeut and the-^ 
attainments of the master ; but the girls' school in J^t. Nichoks-street, and the \)ovs^ ' 
and girls' schools in Henrj'-street, are noticed very favourably, especially Henry*- 1 
street boys' school. The pupils, however, are not numerous in any of them. They" 
are chiefly members of the United Churcli. The total iitnnl>cr of pupils on the 
roll at St. Nicholaa-street, are thirty-five in the boys' school, and forty-tln-ee in the? 
girls'; and the numbers at Ueiiry-street are. fifty boys and forty-four girls. The 
actual average attendance if^ nnich less, iK'ing twenty-one, twenty-four, foi'tv^ 
two, and thirty-two for each of these schools respectively. 

Limerick, St. Mary's — Dr, Hull's Schools — Boys and Oirlsj County of Lt'mei'icK\ 

In 1687 Dr. Jeremiah Hall bequeathed some ]>roperty for the su[)port of an- 
almshouse and charity scliools. Tlie inmiber of children proposed to be kept in 
the schiiol, at the same tim<', by the funnder, was twenty boys and as many girls. 
And this was the attendance when the Ci^mmissioners of 1791 made their 
Report, in which it is also stated tliat all the pupils were free, and that the 
appnMitice fees given with each amoimtfd to two guineas. 

The (A)Tmni.ssionei'S of Charitable Donations and Hequests subsequently found 
it necessary to tjike proceedings with respect to this endowment, and in 1834- 
obtained a decree. The estate of the charity has since been under their control. 
It consist* of lioust; pn^perty, stated to be rapidly deteriorating in value, but 
now worth nearly £200 a-vear ; of this, tlie agent to the property, and manager 
of the estfiblisliment, is paid £50, and a biiilitf, £10. Besides house propertj% 
there is a sum of £379 of three per cent, stock belonging to the institution-] 
but no annual aid is afforded from this source, and it is to be presumed that the- 
dividends arc sutlered to accumulate. 

Our Assistant Commissioner reports that the state of the boys' school is satis- 
factor)*, but that of tlie girls' school, not satisfactory. As there appcare to be no 
efficienr control exercised over the schools, the good condition of that for bovs. 
must be at ti-ibuted alt^igether to the master. The number of boys on the roll is- 
forty-five, all belonging to the United Church except seven, who are Romau 
Catholics. The number at the girls' school is thirt^^-two, of whom five are Pioman 
Catholics, and the i-est members of the United Church. Besides neglect in the 
management of the schools on the part of those in charge of the tndowment^ 
there seems also to be inetficiency in the management of the charity estate, which^ 1 
it is stated, is deteriorating in value. 

In connexion Avith the deterioration of the house property in this case and 
that of the Blue School, we arc of opinion tliut house property, requiring, as it 
must, constant vigilance and expenditure, is not a suitable investment for trustee* 
of charities, and that they should be enabled to dispose of it, and lay out the 
produce on hu]d or head rents. 

Limerick ^Haristron<je-strcet,Leamy Free Schooh — Boi/sandGirh^Counly of LimerickA 

In 1814, William I^-amy, Rsq,, left tlie ix»sidue of his property, amounting to 
upwards of £13,300, for the education of tiic children of the poor in Ireland^! 
especially those in the neighbouHiood of the city of Limerick. The Commis- 



obtained a decree in their favour; and evtMitiially, in the year 1842, a scheme 
Wfus settled under tlie direction of the C(mrt of (Jhancery, in Ireland, for the man- 
agement of the charity, and governors were jii)|H)inted Ut superintend its due 
cKccution. According to the provisions of the srhemc, a mixed Board of eleven. 
Governors was appointed, the vacancies to be filled up at meetings of the Board, 
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the selection being limited to persons to be approved of by the Lord ClianccUor, 
and connected by residence, or property, with the neighbourhood of the city of 
Limerick. The ])upily were to be taught gratuit4:)usly, uud to receive a good 
Englisli education : members of tlie United Church to l>e instructed in the Scrip- 
tures, uud Roman Catliolies, in the Scripture Lessons in the National scliool-booka. 

At our public Court, at Limerick, wc received evidence as to tliis cndownnent. 
The I»rd Bisho|> of Limerick brought under uur notiee a large claim for legacy 
dut}', to the amount of itl,500, whicli has been made upon its funds. It is 
stated by our As.si.sUnt Commissioner that this chiini has since been decided 
against the charity. The principal master was also examined as to (he manage- 
ment of the school, and particularly as regarded the faUing oif of late years in 
the attendance. It seems tliat the Roman Catholic cliiUlren left the school in 
considerable numbers some time back. The Ijord Chaiuu-llor'sscliemeof maniige- 
ment requires the daily use of the Scriptures a-s a school-book for Protestants, 
and of the Scripture T^^sons for all tlie Koman (latholic pupils. This i*ule, the 
master stated, is enforced, and the Archdeacon attends tu examuie in the Cate- 
chism of the Church of England ; but it is only the pu[)ils belonging to the 
United Church who are expected to take part in this branch of instruction. 

Our Asitistant Commissioner, who insj>ected the boys and girls' schools on this 
foundation, does 7iot notice either of them favourably, and dwells inucli upon the 
want of any efficient inspection. At the boys' school there are seventy-seven 
pupils on the roll, twenty-six belonging to tlie United Chmch, and fifty-one 
Roman Catholics ; and at the girls' school seventy-five, of whom forty-eight are 
members of the United Church, and twenty-seven Roman Carholici;. But the 
number on the roll far exceeds tlie actual attendunce, which does not appear to 
have much exceeded forty during the past year. There Is a strong feeling preva- 
lent in favour of jdacing the schools under the management of the National 
Board of Education ; and it is stated that a memorial has Ix^en prepared for 
the pui*pose. 

Of the funds bequeathed for this charity, which, as before noticed, were 
recovered by proceedings in the Court of Chancer), in England, about X 10,000 
has been tninsferred to this country. Of this sum £3,940 has been expended 
on the school site and builduigs, and the interest of the remainder is emi)l(»yed 
ill the supiM>rt of the teachers and maintenance of the schools. The jiortion 
of the residuary estate of the founder, not transferred from England, will, 
it is supposed, be almost entirely exhausted by costs and stamji duties. A 
particular exemption in favour of Irish Charities is given by the 38th section 
of Act of 5 and 6 A'ic, c. 82, assimilating the duties in EngUnd and Ireland : — 
"Provided also that nothing herein contained shall extend, or be construed 
to extend, to charge with duty in Ireland any legacy given for the education 
or maintenance of poor children in Ireland, or to be applied in support of 
any charitable institution in Ireland, or for any purpose merely charitable." 
Tlie question at issue in the Court, in LS56, was, whether or not the domicile of 
the testator, at the time of his death, was in the United Kingdom or elsewhere. 
It was held to })c in England, and, therefore, his ivsiJuary estate was not exempt 
from legacy duty.* 

We are of opinion that the principle of exemption from legacy duty sliould 
he extended to all charities applicable in Ireland, independent of tlie domicile 
of the te8tatt>r. 

Londondcj-rt/ — Gwi/n Charitable Insiitutio?i, County of Londonderry. 

The G^vyn Charitable Institution, one of the finest and liest managed boarding Tftlilea, vol. iii. p. 
schools of private foundation in Irchmd, was endowed by the late Mr. John G^v^'n, ^1^* 
a merchant, of the city of LondoudeiTy, \\\\o died in 1 829. In 1 830 an Act was 1 W™- IV- c. 47. 
pa.^ed for incorpoi*ating the trustees named in his will, unil establishing and 
executing the trusts tlierein creatx;d. These were the clothing, support, and edu- 
cation of poor hoys of the citv of Deny and its ^■ieinity ; all to receive in- 
struction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and such as showed superior talents 
to be taught book-keeping and navigation, and apprenticed to tradmg or seafar- 
ing pursuits. lie directed, aJso, that the establisliment sliould be open to persons 
of all religious peivuasions, but coupled this with a provision that the master 
and assistant should be Protestants, or Protestant Dissenters, and all the 
children instructed in the Scriptures, Tlte Roman Catholic pupils, however, are 

* TivM, 24tb July, aiiJ Snd August^ 185G. 
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The site selected "by the trustees for the erection of n seminary, as directed by the 
founder, at an estimntcd cost of about £5,000, is only secured for a term of ninet}-- 
one year?, the lonr^est lea.«e which the projirietor, the Earl of Granard, was entitled 
to ^jTiint. It hu-s been already noticed that in 1810, persons under disabilities were 
empowered to f^rant school sites in peqjctuity ; but until 18.55, it was necessary' 
that a bishop of the United Church should be a party to the dee<:l. This, no 
doubt^ prevented the trustees of this Roman Catholic chanty from obtaining in 
perpetuity the sites on which they expended so much ; but at present, should the 
proper parties consent, there is nothing to prevent the trustees from jjlacing their 
endowment on a secure and purmancnt b;isis. 

We received evidence respecting tl»is school at our public Court at MuUingar. 

AVhen our Assistant Commissioner visited MulUngar, he found the school 
building not yet completed, but in a very forward state. It was intended 
to place the Engli.sh department under tlie anperijitendence of the Christian 
Brothers. As to the classical department the arrangements had not been fixed. 

Our Assistant Commissioner inspected the private classical school, where such 
children as the trustees think fit are at present instructed. Tlie number of 
free f)tipil.H now there is twelve, exclusive of such day pupils as the master is 
paid for. 

Swords' Borough School, Counfy of Dublin. 

At the time of the Legislative Union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
several boroughs were disfranchise<l, and jiccuniary compensation awarded 
to the persons interested. In the cjise of the borough of Swords, the pecuniary 
compensation was £15,000. It had been one of those boroughs called** pot- 
walloping," where the sufFnige was placed on so very extensive a buHia, that it was 
popularly supposed to be enjoyed by every inhabitant who could boil his own 
pot. As Swords wius not a close borough, the compensation money consequent 
on its abolition was given for the lienefit of the inhabitants at large. The trustees 
for the management of this fund, incoqM:jrated by Charter in 1804, were tho 
Lord Chancellor for the time being, and .several dignitaries of the United Church. 
It was dii*ectcd by the Charter that the- (Compensation money should be invested 
in tin* ftmds, and the interc-^t applied t(t the maintenance of schools for the tiaily 
education of the children oftheinhid)itjuits of the borough, in reading, writing, and 
aritlnnetic; the cluldrcn not to be rt^sident boarders, but to receive one mt'al a-day 
at tht; school. It was directed that the surplus remaining after this expenditure 
should be employed in apprenticing tlie ])upils to useful trades and occupations; 
and if any further surplus renniined, it was to be employed in premiums ibr the 
encouragement of agriculture and numufaeturc. or in such other manner as the 
ti'ustecs might think calculated to promote " the Christian religion and moralitv, 
good order, sobriety, cleanliness, industry, and wealth, within the said borough." 

A schoolhousc was built shortly afterwards, and the school is noticed very 
favourably in tlic Thirteenth Report of the Commissioners of 1807-12. The 
number of pupils then amounted to 261. In the Second Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Irisli Education Inquii-y, 1826, the school is again noticed, and th<* attend- 
ance had then risen to about 300. It continued ver}' large for some time after- 
wards, but evt'ntually declitied to a very insignificant number, owing to the with- 
drawal of tlie Roman Catholic pupils, in 1 853, in consequence of dissatisfaction at 
the regulati<ms of the seliool. This dissatisfaction had existed for many years, 
and numerous efi'orts had been made on behalf of the Roman Catholics to have 
the grouiuLs of it reinovtHl. The CnmmissioneJ"s of Municipal Corporations in 
Ireland state, in their Report in 1833, that it was iiuule a subject of complaint 
before them — that, wliilc tin* great nmjority of the pupils were Roman Catho- 
lics, there W(Me no teachers of that persna.«ioii. Some years subsequent to this, 
memorials on bi-half of the Roman C'atholir inhabitants of Swords were laid before 
the Governoi*s of the school, after having bfeii fii-st Huhmitted to the Archbishop 
i»f Duldin, one of their numi>er. A copy of the memorial j^ro.sented in 1S42 being 
read before ua in evidence, it appeared that the chief complaints then made 
were — that Roman Catholic pupils were reqnir<'d to use the Sacred Scriptures 
as a text-book; that none of tlie teachers were Roman Catiiolics; that the 
relief and a-ssistuncc adniinistei-ed out of the fund.sof the endowment, whether in 
the way of apprentice tV-es. coals, or medical relief, Avas intrusted solelv to the 
discretion of the Protestant vicar ; that the girU wcie kej^t at needlework after 
school-hours, and not dismissed mitil nightfall, to the danger of their health and 
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morals ; and finally, that there was no public audit of the accounts of the funds 
of the endowment. The Governors declined to make the changes snggented, not 
so mnch on the grounds that they were generally unreasoriablcj as that tlie Board 
were not provided witli t!ie ]>owers necessary tor removing the causes <jf complahit. 
We arc oi opinion that the Charter of Incorporation doei* not pniscrihe theiiSL*of 
the Scriptures, nor iinpo?H? any restriction on the religion of the tcaoliers ; and tliat 
the Boanl had full power to comply with the reqviest on thiH head to which tiie 
menioviiilist.** attached most iinportaTiee. It appeared from two letters of the late 
Archbishop Murray, that he wus anxious that tlie school should be placed under 
the National Board. In tiiL- second of theic it is stated, that in a conversntion 
between the writer and the Archi)ishop of Dublin, his Grace expres-^ed liinisirlf 
in favour of the pniposcd alteration, but reconunL'iided that it should not be 
brought Ibrward until a iruire opportune time. This occurred in the year 183G; 
but it docs not appear that any thing was done to satisfy the religious scruples 
of the Uoiuun Catholics until lute in ISJ5, two ycai-s after all the pupils of that 
persmusion had Ik'cu withdrawn, and a few days before we intpiired into the 
Hcliool. In October, I800, a public nf»ticc was issued by the iiev. Mr. Keimedy, 
the Snpei'intendcnt of the school, intimating that no childix'u should be com- 
pelled to n-creive or be present at any religious instrnetiou to which their parents 
objected; and that rouipetition for apprenti'^e fees should be o])cn to the 
chiMren of all who had Iieen houselioldei's witliin the boi-ough for three years 
jirevaous to each examination. 

At our jiublic Court in Dublin we received evidence relating to the S^vnrds 
Hcltool; and amongst the witnesses who appeared Ix-fore us a\ ere, the Vicar of 
Swords, one of the Governors ; thuSuperintt'udcnr (the Rev. Mr. Iveniic<ly); two 
Roman Catiiolic clergymen of Swords ; the teachers of the school, and several 
of the pupils. All the matters of complaint which had, Ibi- many ycai*s |)revi<iusly, 
lieenso often urged, were brought under (lur notice. It was distinctly charged, 
that in order to induce parents tx) send their children, apprentice fees, coals, 
and other advantages were confen'ed only im condition of thu applicants or their 
fJuIdren atrcndinur the school. CliarfjeA of exc<*ssive severitv were preferred 
against the nutsU'r. It wius als4i alleged that in the girls' school some of the 
pupils were often employed until a late hour at needlework for the school- 
mistress, and that the loss of apprentice fees was thi*catcned in ca.se of refusal. 
Both the principal schoolmaster and the Hchoohnistress, his dnnghter, were 
exauiined with reference to such of these charges as related to their dcpmt- 
jnents. The evidence given by each was at variance with tliat of the pupils 
whom we examined on the same sid>jectfl, and appeared to us to be undeserving 
of credit. 

We visite<l this school and found the attendance small, and the state of in- 
struction in the boys' school veiy unsatisfactoiy. Since tlie time we visited the 
school, and received evidence respecting it, the principal master has l)ei*n 
dismissed ; hut his son-in-law, the former assistant master, has been appointed 
to succeed him ; his daughter, the principal unstress, retains licr place; and ihe 
ilismissed master himself is allowed to reside in the schoolhouse. It is not likely 
that such inadequate measures of reform will secure public confidence in the 
management of the establishment, an<l render tlie school generally available for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of Swords. As yet no such result has been attained, 
and all the pupils belong to the Urdted Church, with the exception of two, who 
are Presbyterians. The total nxnnber an the rolls in the boys', girls*, and 
infant schools, are only sixty-fivo, aud of these but fort}'-eight were present to 
partake of the benefits of an endowment exceeding £700 a-year. The stati* of 
mstruction in the girls' school was vcrvgood, and,in the opinion of our Assistant 
Commissioner, reflected mudi credit on the efficiency of the second mistress. 
The state of the boys' and infant school wi\s not eipud to that of the girl.-s', imd 
in the former the course of instruction was wry limited, but ajipearcd to satisfy 
the requirements r)f the Cliarter, so far as related to secular education. 

The conduct of the former assistant nuister. who has been appointed master, and 
of the principal mistress seems to uf^ so uns.itislaitory as to call tor their dismi«>'nl. 

AVe are of opinion that this charity lias not been managed with a due regard 
to the feelings an<I <*irttumstances of the persons intei-ested in it. Neiflier can 
we express our approval of the manner in which the duties of local superintend- 
ence have been pci-fornied. 

It appears to us that a eharitv like the Swords Borotigh School, the benelits 
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^KniMti Soaoou of which were intended to be conferred without relip:ious distinction, ought not 

VwiTKD to be intrusted to the udministnitioii of an exclusive Board, and especially of one 

""bvidmml" **° which the most numerous class of the Lnhabitauta are entirely unrepresciUed. 

We recommend that the statutable provisions constituting the Board of 

40 Geo. ni. 0. 34. Governors of tliu Swords Borou^^h School shouUl be repealed and the Charter 

Rt, 14018. resciiidetl, and that tlie funds and management of the charity should be truuit- 
ferred to the proposed Board of Commissioners of Endowed &hools. 

Vxd<p, UZmtpnu Temi}lmeiery and Toern Schools^ by Hen. J. Doheriy^ Comity of Tipperan/, — [See 

Baliinure.] 

Tuhrid — Vaiirfhan^s Charily^ County of Fei'manQCjh. 

Bv. 12184. By his will made in 1735, George Vnughan, Esq. left part of his estate for 

the purpose of establishing a school, which he directed should be called "the 
Charitable Cliartor Srhool of George Vaugliun, Esq. ;'* he also provided for 
the building of a church for the accommodation of the pupils. The number 
of children he proposed to assist was 300 boys and 200 girls, and these 
were to be educated and maintained, imd instructed in the linen manufac- 
ture and in husbandry. In order that the property might become sulficieut 
to support so extensive an establish ui en t, he directed that the yearly produce 
should be suffered to accumulate, and laid out trom time to time in the pur- 
chase of lands, until so much sh<Hild l)e realized for the support of the chanty 
as would yield £2,000 a-year. He directed that part of his estate not devoted to 
the school — a moiety of the entire — should revert to the Incorporated Society, 
then two years in existence, in dcfaiilt of the heirs of certain i>er8ons' objecta 
of hia bounty; but this contingent devise never took effect. 

The testators relations were debarred from enjoying their share of the devise 
until the property had accumulated to the extent directed, and in order to 
obviate the inconvenience of waiting po long, they came to an agreement with 

15 k 16 Geo. III. the trustees to divide the property without furtlier delay. This agreement was 
8anctione<l by statute in 1770, thirteen years after the death of the testator, the 
entire property, both real and personal, then producing but £1,284 15.s. per 
annum. 

This emlownient was brouglit into operation in 1787, and the Commissioners 
of 1791 notice the institution in their report as supporting, owing to a law 
suit, only thirty boys, but the acconunodation was deemed ^ufficient for sevenU'. 
Subsequent reports show an improvement in the atteiidunce, but still it falls 
short of what the founder intended the endowment to supports The income 
of the property has increased con side i-ably, though not, it would appear, so much 
as might resisonably have been expected; for while the lands of the endowment 
yield a net revenue, little exceeding £1,000, the government valuation, generally 
supposed to be below the letting value, exceeds £1,800 a-year. 

Tables, voL iii. Our Assistant CommlsaiouLT reports fiivourably of the domestic iU-rangcmcnts 

P- 584. of the schools. Indeed, the only fault he found with them is, that they arc such 

as to accustom the pupils to a st^uidurd of living which persons in their rank of life 
are unable to maintain when they leaveschool. If the pupils were maintained on 
a less expensive scide, it would be possible to make a nearer approach to 
the acconipUshmeiit of the founders intentions with respect to the number of 
persons to be aided by the charity. 

The state of instruction is very satisfactory in the boys' school, but in the girls' 
school is not satisfactory ; and it is to be regretted that the master, with sixty 
boys under iiis charge, is left witliout any assistance. 
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Waterford^BUhop Ftitfs School^ County of Watnford. 

Er. 16452. In 1707, Dr. Nathaniel Poy, Bishop of Wnterford, left an estate for the sup- 

port of a school in which poor children of the United Church should be taught 
gratis, clothed, and apprenticed. This charity wtvs subsequently regulated by- 
private Acts of Parliament, passed m the yeai-s 1727 and 1808 ; by the latter of 
which the powers of the trustees were extended so as to enable them, among other 
things, to board and lod^e poor children gratis, its well as to instruct, clothe, and 
apprentice them. As the funds of this endowment at present exceed £1,400 
a-year, they admit of a considerable number of children being adequately assisted 
on the more extended scale introduced by the Act of 1808. 

Id this school we found many of the defects that are so common in charitable 
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boarding schools for the poor. Ttic scUoolliouscwaa dirty; the children neglected ; 
and oomplairUH were ma/lc that the food supplied to them mus deficient in 
quantity, and bad in yunliry. We received evidence coaecmiiig the state of this 
Bcliool tit our public (.'Ourt at Waterford, and examined a considerable number 
of witnesfw-s, includin;jr the bishoj) of the diocosc, mid the dean, both trustees of 
tlie cliarity, the ndioolraaster and housi^keeper, the physician who attended 
the sc^hool, the agent of the school estate, and the parents of several of 
the pii[)ils. Their evidence showed u very unsatisfnctory state of aiTaim, botii 
lis to the care of the children and the state of instruction. The school had 
formerly six more trustees and managers than at present, all dwelling in 
the locality, and thus more favourably situjited for exercising supervision than 
the prcitiMit trustee.**, who do not reside cuustautly in the town or in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. The Mayor of Watei-ford was formerly one of the 
truHtet's; and he, with tliree of the aldermen, and tiie city sheriffs, had a voice in 
the :tdniission of free pupils. But^asthecharityi^ an exclusive one, when the civic 
offict^swerc opened to Roman Catholics, it was provided thiit those holding tlicm 
should no l(»nger have any right to exercise power over tlie school, which was 
thus deprived of its resident lay trustees and uiiiuagers. 

The sohofd was inspected by our AsAwtant Commissioner a few months after 
our visit, and he found that in the meantime the house had Ix^en put in 
pood order, aud kept clean. There were thirty-two Ijoyg prc-sent, all of whom were 
Boarders, and all free, and members of the iJnited Chin*ch, receiving instruction 
in rhe Church catechiaui as well as the Scripturett. The general state of secular 
instruction was unsatisfactory. Only one boy could answer in the Fi»^st Book of 
Euclid. And in history, a«i well as in most departments of English education, 
hut little progress appeared to have been made, the dcficieury being greatejit in 
Englisli dictation. The [tujiils answered well, however, in mental aritlmietic. The 
^Wistant Conunissioner notices the want of inspection and control from which 
tills sehool H\ifFera. No one has any right to visit the school hut the bishop and 
the dean, who are frequently absent from Waterfoi-d. 

The Dean of Waterford admitted the unsatisfactor}* state of the school, and 
sugir*'sted that new trustees should be appointed, four Protestant laymen, and 
one Ppotestimt clerg^'inan, being added to the existing trustees. He also expressed 
an opinion unfavourable to t>oarding schools for the class of btiys for which the 
school w:b» founded. 

Tiie Bishop of Oashcl stated that he was opposed to boarding schools for Che 
poor, such as Bu^hop Foy's Sclioul; aud that the great defect in the school was 
want of superintendence. He rexummended that the number of trustees should 
be increaseiL 

We tliink that the school stands in need of an etficient system of inspection, 
and that it would be dKsirablu that it should be removed from the neighbour- 
hood ot the (nty of Waterford to the city itself, aud converted into a day-school, 
with scholarehips for orphans and jjoor children. 

We recouiTnt;nd that tlie Acts of Parliament by which the stthool is governed 
should be repealetl, antl that the I'Utire management of the school be transterred 
to tlie Incorporated Society, with power to eftecrt the change which we have 
suggested in the constitution of the school. 
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Waterford — Blue OirW School^ CounUj of IVatetford, 

The Wateribrd Blue Girls' School was endowed by several members of the Tabl««, vol, iii. 
Mason family in the earlier i>oition of the last century, and suf>sequently by P" ^^ 
Mr. Alcock. Sir John Mason appeiirs to have supported a school where poor 
Protestant girls of the city of Waterford were clothed and educated gratis. 
His intention to appropriate £300 for its endowment is recited in the will Ev. .'i74. 
(dated in 1721) of his daughter, Sarah Mason, who left £300, " to be 
laiil out to the best advantage for the [)roviding schooling and clothing for 
ten girls, after the manner of the Blue Charity children that are now main- 
tained in this city." John Mason, brother of Sarah, by his will, dated 1735, Ev. 675 
added £300 for a similar purpose. All these donations apf>ear to have b(»en 
handed over t*) the Corporation of Waterford, who, in return, granted in Ev. fi71,573. 
1742, a rent-charge of £60 for 9,999 years, to trustees, to pro\nde clothing and 
gchooling for thirty poor Protectant girls of Waterford, "according to the 
igeuerous and chantable intent and design of Sir John Mason, John Mason, 
land Sarah Mason." Arul in the following year, 1743, Mar)- Mason, another 
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Kholwb Scboou sister, secured to the scliool, for a term of 999 years, tlie schoolhousc, together 
VreiTRD ^itii (\j^Q garden and liiiilciiii*!;s adjoining. From a i*eoital, in her will of that date, 

it appeal's that she horself was tiio owner, fur a like tenu uf 999 years, of the gar- 
den and [irernises, and had expended ui>t>n tlieni n considerahle amount of money, 
and those she devisfd to this rharity. The endowment rlid not receive any 
permanent addition after this, until 17S4, when .Mr. Alcock left £1,000 t*> assist 
the Watcrford Blue School ; the interest to be employed in providing marriage 

1>oi'tions for such ;^irls brought up tliere in^ should continue membci'S of the 
.'rote^tunt religion and intermarry witli Protestants'. He dii'ected that a pre- 
ference should Iw givtn to any one inarrjing a person brought up in BishoT> 
Foy's school at WaterfoH ; and also, tl»at no portion should exceed £10. If 
the money ^houhl be nioi-e than sntficicnt for the purpo.<e, he directed that the 
residue should be employed in ])oi*ti(iuing or apprenticing otlier girls of the 
Protestant religion in Wnterfonl. wlio had not been educated at tlie Itlue School. 
We received evidence coneerniug this school at our public Co»u*t at Watcrford, 
and examined tlio patroness, her son, and the schoolmistress. 

The school was inspwted by our Assistant Coniniissioner, who found twenty- 
one pupils present, out of twenty-four attending the school, all of whom were day 
piipih*, fi-ee, and niembe)*s of the United Church, every pupil being required to 
attend Divine Service, according to the rites of the United Church. The tcacliers 
Were hicompt?tenf, the pupils iiadly instructed, and the schoolrrtim was not kept 
in clean condition. On the whole, this endowment is in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. 

CoTiclud'iTig Obsermtkmx on EthjVsh Sehooh rmted by the Comtinssioners or noticed 

In Evidence at the Public Courts 

We have, in cx>nnexion w-itli the Ballinure and Saintficid endowments, point^l 
out the necessity for establishing a jurisdiction in the Assistant Banisters Court, 
or some similar inexpensive process, for redressing all breaches of trust with 
regju'd to charities whuiv tlie sum to be recovered was of a small amount, sub- 
ject, however, to an appeal to the Chancellor on a statement of facts, signed hv 
the Assistant Barristei*. 

We have recommended that the Clongesh School should be placiKl under tlie 
proposed Board of Commis>ioners of Endowed Schools. 

We have reconnnended that the coui-st^ of instruction in the Blue Coat Hos- 
pital, Dublin, should he extended so as to enil»race navigation, dmwing, c.xperi- 
mcJital science, French, German, and book-keeping. 

That tlie charges of the establishment sIkhiM be diminished, and the erluca- 
tional stair increased, and that a greater number of boys should be enabled to 
benefit l»y the chanty. 

That the Governors should be authorized to allow maintenance in the form of 
scholarships U) hoys residing outside the hospital. 

That the school slioidd l)c opened to a large nundnn* i»f day scholars proj>erly 
selected, and tliat i>rovision shotdd be made for the admission of pupil-teachers, 
in order that the sc1h>o1 may, to some extent, serve us a training school for masters. 

We have recommended that the audit of the Dublin Blue Coat Haspital 
account}* should be transferred from the Board of Audit in London to the Board 
ot Aiulit proposed to be estal)lishcd in Ihihhn, and ihat tlie proposed Board should 
have full powci' for enforcing tlie transmission of the accounts and vouchers, and 
for surcharging in case of default, and enforcing ]tayment of the balances justly 
due. And wxM-econunend that those powers should be given to them directl}-, 
without requiring a circuitous refei*ence of the accounts thi'ouglt the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Secretary of State. 

We have abeady recommended, with res^K'ct to the Limerick Charity Blue 
School, that two inhabit»nt« of Limerick should, from time to rime, be appointed 
as trustees in place of the Afayor and Recorder, who have cea.sei! to act. 

In connexion with Dr. Hall's School, and the Blue School, Limerick, we have 
stated our opinion that houst^ jjroperty, requiring, as it must, constant vigilance 
and expenditure, is not a suitable investment for the funds of charities, and that 
the trustees should be enabled to ilispo.>e uf it, and invest tlie proceeds upon land 
or head rents. 

We have recommended, in connexion wiih tiie Limerick Lcamy School, that 
the principle of exemption from legacy duty sln>uld be extended to all clmrities 
applicable in Irehind without regard to theciomicile ol the testator. 
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lu coiiiiexioii with Gwyn's Charitable Institution in Londonderry, we have Schools Vwttko 
roooinnieiuk'd tliat stiitutaW power should be given to the trustees to grant a o»Noncw)iK 
retiring |U'nsion to the prcst-nt uuu>ter ; and that in future appointments, provi- Bvidkmce. 
sion for superannuution at a fixed age should be made, by means of a plan of rrti-, p. 225, iH/l-a. 
insunince elsewhere suggested. 

We have stilted our opinion tliat the conduct of the former assistant master 
who h»i8 l>een appointed ma:*ter, and of tlie principal mifitrcss of Swords Borough 
School hits been such i\s to call for their dismissal ; tliat the duties of local super- 
iiitenderice have been ill-di^harged, antl that tlie management of the charity 
has not been judicious. We have I'ecommended that the Act constituting 
die Board of Governors slioidd be rejiealed ; and the management of the charity 
transferred to the proposed Pojtrd t»f €ommissionei*s oi' Endowed Schools. 

We have recotiimcuded that Bishop Fo/s School should be removed from 
tiie neighbourhood of the oiry of Waterford, to tlic city itself, nnd converted into 
a day bchool, with scholarships for orphans and ])oor cliildren; tliat tlie Acts 
of Parliament by which the scliool is o;overned should be repealed; and that the 
entire management of the school shouhl be transferred to the Incorporated Society 
with power to effect the changes whieh we have suggested in the consiitution of 
the school. 

From a considemtion of this class of schools, we arc led to recommend that 
visitors and trustees slumld be retpiired by statute to visit the scliools at least 
once n-year; that the visitation should be in public and after due notice; that the 
results of the visitation, with the rules, orders, and decisions of the visitors should 
also be published in the DuU'tn Gazette^ and in some ne^^■spaper circiihiting in the 
locality, and that a copy of all reports^ rules, ordei-s, and decisions of visitors and 
trustees, should be deposited with tlie Registrar of School Endowments. 



OBSERVATIONS OX SOME OF THE SCHOOLS AND ENDOWMENTS 
REPORTED ON BY THE ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS. 



1.— THE HONORABLE THE IRISH SOCIETY'S SCHOOLS. 

In tlie beginning of the 17th century, extensive forfi-ited estates in the 
|iif)vince of Ulster becoming vested in the crown. King Jjimes resolved to 
jilmit tliem with English and Scotch settlers. The business of this jdnutation 
Iwving IxHMi undertaken by the Corponition \A' I^Midon, the Irish Society was 
incorporated on llu- 'iDtli -Vlarcli, 1GI3, a-s ''The Society of the Governor and 
Assistants in Ixmdon of'the New Plantation in Ulster, within the realm of Ireland;" 
and on the 2Hth of the following June, a Charter was piuited to the town of 
CoK'raine. The management of the plantation iK'came soon the subject of 
complaint, and the Charter w:ls revoked by sentence of the Court of StarClianiber. 
In 1G41, however, it was resolved in Parliament tlint the sentence was unlnufnl 
and unjust ; and on the Restoration, a new Charter — that of Londonderry — was 
granted, which restored the society to their rights, and under which they act at 
the present day. 

In 1854, the Conmiissioners who were appointed to inquire Into the Corpora- 
lion of L4jndon investigated, as a part of their duties, tlie history and consti- 
tution of the Insh Snciety. They report that it possessed eonsidemble 
property in and near the towns of Ijondonderrv and Coleraine, and add that 
**it« revenues are at present approprinted, pnrtly to the expenses of manage- 
ment, [lartly in grants fnr the imiuicipid institutions of Londonderry, and j>artly 
in grants to various eharitable ami tdiiraTiotial instituticms conncetwl with 
tlie districts'* in which its pnjperty is situated ; and that "the society, from the 
Charter, and from its own present practice and avowed principle, are mere 
Tnistees for the purposes declared in the Cliarter of Incorporation.*' 

Lord Chancellor Cottenham has pronounced " tliese trusts to be continuing ;** 
nnd tliat the stK'iety have "still to take care of that which is closely and intimately 
connected with religion, and is a part of il^the ediicutiou of the inhabitants of 
the district;" the educatinn to be in <'Oiinexion with the Prf>t<.'Stant religion. 

The soeietv aceordinglv, from its t'oundation, devoted a portion of its n-venues 
to the suppiirt of schools. It appears from their returns that for tlu' year ending 
12th February, l8o6, they expended the sum of £1,351 in salaries to school- 
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ma-sttTs, £150 iti txhiMtioDS, and the sum of £333 12#. in ropairs of London- 
derry Free School. 

From the constitution of thu Irish Society, and in consequence of iu being 
managed by a Board sitting in London, we cannot expect that in the inanuge- 
uit'iit (if cduciitiunal truHtiJ in Irtjland it should possess the important assistance 
which personal observation and carefiil suj)ervnsion can alone supply. Our 
inqmrii.»5 have demonstrated thiit in order t/) make funds for educational pur- 
poses productive of valuable results, they must be expended ^vith judgment imd 
care in the support of efficient schools pliieed in suitable nnd well-selected 
districts nnd loiulitics; thiit the continued cHiciency of the schools should be 
uuinfiuned by the constjuit and vigilnnt supervision of intelligent persons inte- 
rested in their prosperity and ri^ident in the tUstricts; by the frequent and 
careful inspection of competent inspectors; by a proper system of rewards and 
punishments — encouraging diUgcacL- and rewarding merits both in teacher and 
pupils, and, when necessarj', diminishiiig and mthdrawiug grants — and by the 
vigilant siiptTintendence and control of a central Board, competent and well 
qualiiied, and charged with the offices of seeing that local patmns andnnnuigirs, 
inspectors, and teachers, shall severally discharge the duties they undertake. 

The Irish Society has, except in llie cose of one sc.liool at (/olcraine, not only 
no pei-sonal supervision, but it htis taken no means to insure any adequate system 
of inspection of the schools >vhirh it mainly or exclusively supports. It cannot^ 
thcretbre, excitt* surprise tlnit the mode in which disbuisenients ibr education 
have been made by the Society is unsatisfactory; tliat the grants appear to be 
made ^vithout sufficient dlsernnination in the tirst instance, and without due 
regard afterwards to obtain the advantages they are intended to produce. The 
scliool it does su|>eiintiind is in a very satistiictorj' state. 

The expenditure of the society for the year 1855 was spread over upwards 
of ninety schools, and of this nunibiT fiftv-scven recfivt'd grants not exceeding 
£5 a-yeai*. The schools, too, assisted by the society, ure not limited even to the 
county of Londonderry; £(J6 10a. having been expended in the county of 
Donegal, and a donatitm of £10 is found In the county of Tyrone. 

in the injijority of cases, where its grants are but trifling additions to other 
incomes, the Society is incapacitated from exercising any influential superinten- 
dence, the f^chords being under other control. The nnincy, thus spread over a 
large surface, becomes, in each locjiUty, of little appreciable importance. 

< Uir AssL^tant Commissioner reports that three distinct cases came under his 
ob?er\*ation, in each of which the Society's donati(m was continued to a raastej* 
whose salary tiad been withdrawti by the National Board, on account of either 
his inefficiency or niisconducL Dr. Ferguson adds, " that several of tliu grants 
of the Irish Socict\' are opeti to this observation ; tliat they are conferred upon 
inefficient and usele-ss ?cliooU, which cither did not deserve, or did not prociurc 
any sufficient local at^sistance ;" and tliat " some of the grants are made to schools 
held in miserable hovels, in which discipline and habits of cleanliness and order 
are impossible." 

We ieel that inuuediate steps should be taken, in order that all the funds 
devoted to education under the Charter of the Iiish Society should lujsume a 
definite form, and ha placed under a systetii of efficiunt management. AVith 
this view, we recommend that the scattered funds of the society should l>e secured 
for, and concentrated on, a limited ruiinber of efficient endowed schools, on this 
foundation, in the county of Londonderrv. 

Dr. Ferguson having observed that at present the Irisli Society " do not 
exercise any cdiitrol or supervision whatever over" 'Uhe schools which partici- 
pate in the hcMieht of tiie funds placed at their disposal," suggests that, a-s he 
believea, '* the political necessity which gave rise to the creation of the trust has 
long since passed away ; and as the members of the Irish Society have confessedly 
no beneficial interest in the funds which they distribute, the initural and sensible 
course would seem to be to delegate the trust to local gentlemen, who would bring 
tolK'arnpon thcdischargeoftheir duties the necessary- infonnation,theconun unity 
of feeling and interest, and the opportunity- of constant personal inspection and 
supervision wliich are essential to its due performance.'* He also observes, that 
the Commissioners on the state of the Corporation f»f Ix>ndon have, on independ- 
ent grounds, lecommended the dissolution of the Irish Society, luid the repeal 
of its Charter^ 

If the society shall not appoint local patrons and managers, and put the 
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primary schools under ihe propos^-d lUianl of Endowed SchooLsor under tlieBoard Ta» U.m. va 

I of Narioiud Education, we di^em it tu be of inoiQcnt to tlie ctHciency of tlie endow- ^*»b Soci«r»« 

[ ment^ that a local board should l>o t-atabllslied, which should coiiduct, in accord- wwmm. 

vnce witli the spirit of the Charter, the management of the schools supported 

'from tlie funds of the society. By tliis means a system of inspection and 

supervision would bt? secured- 

We have elsewhere noticed the anomalous position of FoyleCdllege in respect fy^ p. 60, fuprm, 
of endowment, as L-umpared ^nth that of the other Royal Schools. In King 
James's scheme of plantation, he designed that there should be one Free School Et. lOTTOt 
at least In each of the »ix counties of Ulster. This design has been carried out 
in five of the counties, each of which has considerable esUUe^ demoted to educa- 
tional purposes. In I»ndondorry, however, the county assigned to the Irish 
Society, no such estates are now recognised. It appears, however, that at the 
time of the plantation, 300 acres were allott<Ml bv a deputation of the society 
for n free school at that place. 1 1 also apj>ears tbnr, on the eastern :>idt: of the river 
Fovle, there are two townlan<ls called Kosfinagallagh and Gransha, now in posses- 
sion of the IiTsh Society, aiid that these townlandj* contain 309 plantation acres, 
ae&rly the same quantity of laud as that allotted for a ii'ee .«chool. -\nd again, tlie Ibid. p. 18. 
Charter of the Irish Society fixes its land to be on the western side of the Foylc, Er. 10770. 
&Bd does not account for their posw^.siun of any land on thf eastern side. Under 
these orciuus^taiK-es it seems even more than prol>able tluit the townUnd» of 
Rossnagallatrh and Gruusha Avere originally allotted for a free school for this 
county. " But whether or not," as Dr. Ferguson observes, "these two townhmds, 
RossnagaU.H^h and Gransha, are the identical 300 acres allotted u> the inx 
school, ui fiilfilment of a previous obligation iji that behalf, the Free School of 
Loudi^ndei-ry has u strong claim against the Irish Society in this respect ; and 
diough lapse of time mav have deliarred all legal remedy in respect of that 
daim, it cannot destroy the moral and equitable claim upon the consideration 
of Parliament, in the event of the trust-propcrtv now administered by the Irish 
Society b*Mng plaeed under other regulations." 

We consider, as we have clse^ here stated, that in the event of the recommead*- Fii^ p. 60. p 
tion of the Commissioners on the Corporadon of Lottdon being carried into effect, 
uTid the Irish Society dissolved, that the townlands of RoBsnagallagfa mad Gnasha 
should be set apart for a Koyul Free School for the county of Londonderry. 

We also recommend, if the soeii-ty ^^hull not appoint local patrons and raanagera, 
ud put their prlnu)r\- schouU under the proposeil Board of Endowed Sdiook, 
(H* under the Board of NaUoual Education, tliat a Ijocal Board should be estab- 
Kalied in tlie county, which should have the management of theschoolaawpported 
from such other funds of the Society as may be allocated toeducuiional purposes. 
We are of opinion, that by the means we have sugge-sted, the trust-funds of 
this aacicut society, w^hich an- applied to educational purpohcs, will be rendered 
productive of more bentficiid results. 



Lory, for the Ev. 1U23. 



2._C^0L0NEL ROBERTSON'S SCHOOLS, COUNTY OF DONEGAL. 

These schools are situate in the county of Donegal, the Robertson Endowment Tables, voL iiU 
having been devised "for or towards establishing a schonl" in eiu'h parb^h in the PP* ^iO, 524, 
diocese of Raphoe. Its sum was settled by a Clumcery decree, in the year 
1803, at £8,584 12*, 3rf., which, with accumulation of interest, has been 
iavested in Government f^tock, now producing tlie annual iticonie of £437 10*. 8rf. 
In accordunee with the scheme laid down hy the Master in Chuncory, for the 
regulation of the charity, its aifairs are to be conducted by a rommittw*, consisting 
of the Bishop, Dean, Archdeacon, Vicar-Oenerftl, nmf five clergymen of the 
dioctrse, with i>ower to dect another clergyman of the dioiehe, on the occjisioii 
of a vacancy in their body. 

The share of each parish in the endowment was fixed ut £13 10.?. \\d. for 
thcaalar}^ of the schoohnaster, and £2 1.5s. 4Arf. ior the purehuHo of bnokft, :md 
fbr incidental expenses. It waa also reported a« neci'MMnry to the rstublishtnent 
of the charity- that the clerp^-man of each pnrinh nhoidd pnuMire the purchnso in 
ibe-aimple of an acre of land ior the purpotk; ol'ererting u jiehooUMHiw. niid that 
a smn should be laid out by the Committee in building grants out of the balance 
of cafih at that lime in the agent's hundi*. 

In consequence of the full in the interest on jiublie MHnn*i(ii>s, thn shares IbiX 
above mentioned have diminished. The annual Uicomo \% now dislribulod in 
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Onono. RoBRRT- salaries of £11 Is. fii. to the schoolmasters ; the hakncc of the fund being 
»o»'b Schools, applicable to the purehiise of school-requisites and the repnii's of the aehoollion.'*ea. 
■"■"" We have not found that these schools are in a satisfactory condition. The 

annual income appropriated to each parish from tlie endowment, though insuffi- 
cient of itself to constitute tlie support of a jrood school, mii^ht. neverthelpss, 
have induced other :is:jistance, and become the nucleus around wldch local charity 
mip^ht have gathered. 

The bequest, however, does not appear ^l serve such jim'poses in the parislies 

TaWfts, vol. iii. of Donegal. Of the thirrv schools at present on this foimdation, our Tables 

^ 525. exhibit nineteen in which the salary of the master does not exceed the sum paid 

by the llobertson Conindttee; and, M'ith fuuv exceptions, in none of the 
remainder docs tlie increase amount to £3. Among the nineteen we have 
referred to, ai*e the schools In the popidous parish of Kilbarron, and at the 
valuable living of Raplioe. 

The consequences are such as we should have been led to anticipate. So 
small an income couhl not, at the present time, secure the services of cHieieiit 
teachers, or jilace them in circumstances in which their exertions woidd be 
stimulated. Instead of this munifu-ent endowment bein^ made instrumental in 
enlarging the sphere and raising the tone of education m the diocese, it serves 
merely to continue the existence of schools in whii-li the instruction, for a great 
part, is either limited in extent or deficient in quality, and» in few cases, the 
subject for unqualified appmval. 

Ibid. p. 534. Dr. Ferguson, our Assistiint rommissioner who inspected these schools, and 

hiis reported on their general management, obser^'es that, '* when the entire sup- 
port of the master is thrown upon the endowment by the rector of the parish," 
*'the bequest of <'olonel Robertson becomes an evil rather than a benefit, as, by 
superseding all other supjiort, it introduces a starveling, useless school ;" and 
expi-essea his belief that, with some exceptions, "the diocese of Raphoe would have 
been provided with parochial schools of a better class if the endowment had 
never oeen made." 

The povertj' unremoved, if not perpetuated, by the Robertson bequest is fur- 
ther depicted in the wretched condition of the schnfd houses, and the want of 
books and other arrangements for the children. The Master in ('haneory's schenie 
fixed a sum to be expended in defraying incidental expenses ; and the Rev. Mr. 

Et. 11124, 11171. Fullerton, the Secretiin' of the Committee, stated before us in ondence, that it 
was "expected by the Committee tiiatthc incumbents will keep their schools in 

Tablwt vol. lit. repair in each parish.'* Uowevcr this may be, Dr. Ferguson reports that " more 

P* ***'• tJian one-half of the Robertson schools are unpivivided with an adequate supplv 

of books, maps, and other school-requisites ; and the majority of them are held 
in houses in a state of disrepair ; one is held in a small cabin, another in a hirgc 
and dilajiidated hnusc of worship, and several of them arc unprovided with any 
external accom modatioi i .^' 

Another source of the unsatisfactory condition of these schools is the inefficient 
system of inspection to wlticli they are subject. The removal of this defect 
could not, indeed, raise the Kobertson Schools to a high class, whilst their 
resources remain so small, but it would tend in some measure to prevent their 
continuing in their present low state. A system of adequate inspection is of the 
fii-st nioment. I>y its means negligence and indift'ercnce are corrected, diligence 
is noticed and giudcd, and life is infused into the whole business of instruction. 
The Master in Cliancery reported that the schools on this foundation should be 
subject to the \'isitation of visitors app4)inted by the Bishop of the Diocese, witli 
the view of preserving the schools from the neglect, inattention, or want of] 
capacity of the schoolmasters, providing foi* their i>eing eflcctuall}' kept according 
to the intent of tlie testator ; and the master's right to reeeive t!ie whole or anv 
portion of his sftlarj'' was marie dependent on the number of scholars that he should 
Hpj)ear to have in his school. In urder, luMvevcr, that inspection shoidd be 
really etVective, it must be cjirried uut by a class of competent inspi-ctors, who 
could bring to the discharge of the duty the advantage of an exjHjrIence derived 
from an extensslve observation of schools, and the ctaistancy and vigihnice with 
which their di-^cngiigemcnt from other pursuits woidd enii1)!e rheui to conduct 
their inquiries. The inspectors of tlie Kobertson Schools are all clergymen of | 
the diocese, whose time must necessarily l)e otherwise oe.cupied, and who are 
consequently precluded from inspecting with the keenness of observation, and 

Ibiil. p. 525. the frequency and regularity which tlie business requires. "In some instance**," 
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^,„^„ Dr. Ferpison, "the visitation is made by the rectors of ndjoiiiing parishes Comhti. Robeht- 
mterchangcably ;" and he adds that, "in most instances, it is but a formality to ^"'^ Sohoom.i 
entitle the teacher to his salary, by ascerttiming the number of pupils in attend- 
ance, and, he believes, of no further value." 

To render this cndo^vnlent more productive of good results we woidd adopt 
Dr. Fer2;uson*s suf^gestion, and recommend that powers should be ^ven to with- Tables, vol. iii. 
hold its payment in parishes in whicli a certain amount of local support is unpro- P* ^25. 
vided ; ami that the sliares of tiio income so withheld, and at present so slender, 
should be allowed to accumulate, until they become capable of supporting 
efficient schools in their rei*pective parishes. 

We also recommend that the management of the cndo^vment should be trans- 
ferred from the Robei*tsuu Committee to the cure of the Board of Commissioners 
of Endowed Schools, the establishment of which is proposed in this rejwit. The 
adoption of this course woidil be faei!itate<l by the terms of the bequest, as 
Colonel Robertson did not desit^u that the benefits of hh legacy should be 
resOacted to children of any particular religious denomination. " It is to be 
understood," said he, " that such as in ?aid parishes may not be of the Established Ibid. p. 510. 
religion are, notwithstanding, to share equally in this legacy, which, it is to be 
hoped, will contribute tjo their conformation to the English Ghiu'ch by enlighten- 
ing (heir understandings." By such a transference of the management the evils 
that now interfere Avith the operation of the endowment will be removed, and 
provision will l>e made for that external inspection which Dr. Ferguson has Ibid. p. 525. 
reported t^ be the gi-eat de:?ideratum of this class of endowed schools. We are 
of opinion that by the means we have recommended the endowment can not 
only be rescued from its state of comparative inutility, but rendered capable of 
liroducing results commensurate with the beneficent intentions of Colonel 
Fhobertson. 



3.— SCnOOLS AND ENDOWMENTS IN THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 

BertraTicTs Charity, 

This endowment, which was created by the will of Peter Bertrand, dated the Tabic*, toI. iii. 
29th June, 1801, and proved in 1807, consists of real property, tlie present P* ^^' 
annual value of which is estimated at the lai'ge sum of £480 14a Id. This 
is, however, subject to the payment of interest on a mortgage ot £5,000. witli 
which the charity' has been burdened in order to raise money for the discharge 
of accumulated head rents and renewal fines. At the time' of 3lr. Bertrand's 
death the yearly rental was oidy £230, late currency, subject to head rent and large 
septennial renewal fines. 

This property, wliich, after making all proper deductions, ought, under 
proper management, even if its value had not increased, to have yielded a 
considerable overplus, available for the purposes of the charity, has not, after a 
lapse of half a century from the period of the testator's death, been applied 
towards the establishiuent of any school. The histury of the charity is not 
very clearly ascertained, but suiHcient evidence has, ^v*e think, been famished 
to us to warrant the concliLsion, tliat the non-establislmient of the school is 
attributJible to the delay attendant on a Chancer)' suit in which the charity 
ixicame involved, the accumulation of renewal fines and arrears of rents by 
the neglect and mismanagement of a receiver appointed in that suit, and mora; 
esj>eciaily to the want of adequate exertion on the part of the former Com- 
missioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests. We beg to refer to the 
extract from the report of our Assistant Commissioner, which is given in the 
^Tables of Schools and Endowments, and concludes as follows : — " The Chancery 
suit in which the Commissioners were engaged has long since been deter- 
led, and the testators property is now, ana for som<' years past has been, 
snder the exclusive management of the Commissioner's of Charitable Donations. 
The peculiarities of the tenure of the pro[ierty, and, in particular, the accumu- 
idon of long arrears of renewal fines, and the circumstances whicli occasioned 
'tlie necessity of mortgaging the property to the Archbishop of Dublin for a sura 
of upwards of £5,000, appear to invite inquiry." 

Befhei^da (^phan Girls' Sch(n>I, L'pp>.'r JJiyrseU^ireti. 
Our Assistant Commissioner who visited this establishment n-ports that the Tablea, vol. iii. 
schoolhouse, though healthily situated, and in excellent condition, is not altoge- P* ^*'* 
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ther suited for its intended objects. The dining-rooni, which is also used as a 
kitclien, is, he states, underground, budly lighted, and too small. The proportions 
of the dormitories, also, seem not to be sufficiently large for the number of 
boarders received. With the exception of these aud some other defects pointed 
out by our Assistant Commissioner, as mven in the extract from his report, the 
estabUshnient appears to be well conducted, though room exists for improve- 
ment in the department of teacliing. The school is exclusively confined to 
boarders belonging to the Church of England, who, at a suitable age, arc 
either apprenticed or sent out to service, and whose subsequent career and con- 
duct are looked after by the ladies who are Governors of the institution. 

East Essex-street, Boyf^ School. 

This school was established about the year 1718 ; and its funds are derive 
from gifts and bequests made by various members of the Elu.stace-street con- 
gregation, from the period when the charity was founded down to the 
present time. Our Assistant Commissioner who inspectetl fJiis institution 
reports, that the condition of the premises (in building which a sum of £700 
was expended out of the trust funds, on a lease for seventy-three years), is good, 
although the situation does not appear to be a desirable one. The exj)enses of 
thescliuid are paid in part out ^»f the endowment and in part out of the fees which 
are paid by all the pujnls, a few, who are free, only excepted, and which vary in 
amount according as the instruction given embraces what is usually called an 
English education alone, or extends to classics or the higher branches of 
mathematics. There are none but day-pupils, and these belong to various dcnomi- 
nations. The instruction given in tbe school, pursuant to tne rules adopted by 
the trustees, is of a purely secular character; but tlicv render it imperative on 
the master to afford every facility for enabling the children to receive religious 
instruction elsewlicro than in the school, in accordance with the wishes of their 
parents or guardians. There is a weekly insjjcction by the clergyman of the 
Eustnce^treet congregation, and also by a member of the committee under whose 
superintendence the school is placed. Our Assistant Commissioner reports, that 
the instruction afforded in this, as well as in the infant school attached to it, is 
satisfactory ; and states that this endowment presented to him one of the very few 
instances in which boolcs have, almost from the foundation of the wtablishment, 
been regularly kept^ showing the receipts and expenditure on account of the trust. 

Female Orpfuin Houses North Circular Road, 

The state of instruction in this school is reported by our Assistant Commis- 
sioner as being only indifferent, although in other respects he considers the 
establishment to be well conducted, and particularly notices " the order and 
cleanlin«ss nhich pervade every department^ and the appearance of health and 
cheerfulness among the children." He also points out, *' as a peculiar feature of 
the establishrnenr, that no servants are kept in the house, the entire domestic work 
being performed by the children." In consequence of the gradual diminution of 
the annual Parliamentary grant to this institution, the Governors have been 
under the necessity of diminishing the number of orphan childi*en on the foun- 
dation. We observe, however, that in the case of this, as of many other boarding 
schools, considerablo portion* of the principal of the trust funds have been fi*om 
time to time sold out, " to supply deficiencies in the general expenditure of the 
institution." 

Irish Clergy Daughters School, Kildare-placc 

This valuable educational institution labours, we regret to say, under the diffi. 
culty common to it with many others, of not possessing funds adequate for the 
complete and satisfactory realization of the ends it seeks to attain. The annual 
income derived from the endowment forms but a small portion of the expendi- 
ture requisite in order to maintain an establishment where thirty-two J'oung 
ladies, the daughters of the Irish Clergy of the United Church, are boarded ana 
receive a liberal education for payments varying from £12 to £24 per annum. 

The rentof£ll5 per annum reserved by the lease for 98 years, of premises in 
Kildare-place, to which the governing committee have subjected the institution, 
constitutes a heavy deduction from its income, and renders increasingly necessary 
the praiseworthy aud persevering efforts made, not altogether, we regret to say, 
with complete success, to maintain the establishment in a suitable and efficient 
condition, by means of contributions from private sources. Our Assistant 
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Commisaioner reports most favourably of the state of instructioTi, and of the 
qualifications, both intellectual and moral^ of the lady under whose care and 
superintendence the school is placed. He remarks, however, that "the accounts 

of the school have been badly kept, and liitherto only annually audited." He 

also points out several deficiencies in the house accommodation. To remedy Tables, voL iii. 
these would be, doubtless, impossible, in the present slate of the income as now V- ^08. 
applied ; but it seems to us, in this as in other cases which have come under our ^i*** P- ^*^- 
notice, that however natural may be the reluctance to diminish the benefits 
conferred by the institution, a reduction of the number of pupils would really 
increase 'its efficiency, and tend to secure its permanence. 

Kelleifs School^ Lower Domet^freet. 

"We think it right to call particular attention to this endowment, originally a Tables, vol. iil ' 
very considerable one, but now, through want uf efficient supervision, and P- ^^• 
successive acts of mismanagement, reduced almost to nothing. It affords a 
remarkable example of the injunous results that inevitably proce<'d from the 
defects in the powers confided to the Commissioners of Charitable Bef]ue8ts, 7 & 8 Vic. c. 97, 
who are precluded from instituting effective inquiries respecting the trust funds »• 12. 
of educational charities, and are consequently unable to protect funds nominally 
under rheir juriAdictiou. 

Miss Kellctt, by her will, bequeathed to her executors the sum of £3,000 for Tables, toI iii. 
schools in the county of Meath, " for the cheap and good education of the children PP* ^23-6. 
of the poor f and tlie rei-idue of her property, amounting to £1,893, for a like 

furpose, without restriction as to locality. The will was proved in 1812 by Mr. 
'. 11. Holdcroft, one of the executors, who retained the sole and uncontrolled 
management of these funds down to his death, which happened in 1830; after 
wliich date they successively passed, in like manner, into the hands of Mrs. Hold- 
croft, the executor's widow ; of Mr. Henry Holdcroft, his son ; and of Mr. William 
Rosette, of Dorsetshire, his son-in-law. I'lu* lienevolent intentions of the testatrix 
were never carried out, for all the trustees have coutinued the misapplication first 
commenced by the executor, and which consistfd in npplyiiig the entire of the trust 
funds, with the exception of a sinall svim of £131, employed in building a school- 
house at Carlaustown, in the county of Meath, to the establishment and support of a 
school in Lower Dorset-street, in llie city of Dublin. The Iiouse in which this has 
been, until a recent period, lield, wtis built at acostuf £1,756, and £310 more v{^6 
spent in purchasing the site. The total expenses of the Dublin school do not appear 
to have ever t'xcfeded £80 yearly ; so that, with just and prudent aire, a large sur- 
plus should have remained for educational purposes, iis dutcted by the testatrix in 
her will. The executor, however, in the firat instance, invested in 1820 the trust 
funds in city of Dublin debentures, a species of security, which, however good 
it may have seemed at the time, was not justified by the rules of the Court of 
Chancery aa to investments by trustees, nor one, we think, that a public 
board, invested with proper powers of sufK^i'vision and control, would have 
sanctioned. In ISiJl, Mr. Henry Holdcroft sold these debentures for £1,891 17«. ; 
although the sum of £3,000, bequeathed to the Meath schools, ou^ht then, if 
proju'rly taken care of, to have accumulated to more than £7,000. This sum of 
£1,801 17.V., together with £138 12*. Id. for interest, and the school site and 

S remises in Dublin, constituted the whole of the endowment remaining at the 
eath of Mr. H. Holdcroft, which occurred in 1852. These fimds then passed 
into the hands of Mr. Roscoe, who, for his o\v7i advantage, invested them Xp the 
extent of £2,000, in shares of a speculative mining company, called the Anglo- 
Californian, which, after gradually declining, became utterly valueless, and 
in 1856 the company was finally dissolved. Mr. Roscoe fully admits liis liability Ibid. 
to replace the moneys thus squandered; but his circumstances appear, by the 
Report of the secretar}' of tlxc Request Board, to be such as to preclude tiie hope 
of his being able to do any thing effectual. The only remaining portion of this 
endowment, originally so considerable, consists of school premises in Dublin and 
Meath, and the residence buUt for the master in Dublin, which last might, it is 
estimated, yield a profit of about £14 per annum. The school in Dorset-street 
has been closed since May, 1855, having been injured by fire ; and though put 
into repair, has not been since re-opened, for want of funds. 

Kriighfs Endowed Sckooly Fatrick^s Close. 
The endowment of this school consists of an annual siun of £55 75. 9>d, sterling, Tables, toL iii. 
arising out of land, and was created by the grant of James Knight in the year P- 70. 

2i * 
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1725. But the scliool itself, although endowed so long ago, has only been in 
operation since 1819. This delay of nearly a eentun'in est^blishint; it is, as our 
Assistant Commissioner reports, "ascribed by the Governors to litigation." The 
endowment in question was noticed by the Comniissioners of 1807-12 in thoir 
report. Thov stated ''that w lonu and oxpens^ive suit for the recovery of tliis charity 
was instituted, and a decreo in it.s favour };i\ en aboutthe year 1780. The rentcharge, 
however, is not now paid, or any school kept on the foiuidntion." Our Assistant 
Conimis.S'inner obsen*es — '^The earliest entry in llio Minute l>ook of the Governors 
(with which 1 was furnished) is dateJ the 14th Apiil, 1814, and thert*by it was 
' ordered, that the Decin be empowered to look out for a proper schoolhouae in tlie 
Little Close, pursuant to the deed executed by ^Ir. Knigtit for that puriiost*.' The 
Governors certainly appear to have taken ample time for dplibf^ration before they 
arrived at this mature resolntioii." He reports, however, favourably of the state 
of instruction in ttiis school. The mimber of pui)ils on the roll, when inspected, 
was 42, being all day pupils ; of these 36 were members of the United Cliurch, 
and the remainder Protestant Oissentei'S of various denominations. Fifteen 
were free pupils ; the rest paid XI lO^f. per annum for their schooling. 

National SS. Michael and Johns Boyt^ and Ghis" Day Schools, Essex-street West. 

The state of instruction in the boys' school is stated by our Assistant Com- 
missioner as being satisfactory ; that in the ^rls' school, '* higlily creditable, 
owing, no doubt, t^) the exertions and ulnlity of the assistant mistress." The 
management of the endowment us regards the accounts is unsatisfactory for many 
reasons which are stated in the extract given In tlic Tables. In this, too, as in. 
the case of many other cndoAvments of small amount, the principal of the trust 
fund has been from time to time encroached on, to meet the temporary exigencies 
of the school. Tlie inadequacy of the funds appeal's also in the condition of the 
school premises, which seems to be very bad. 

Xational St. Catlurbies Boys^ School^ Meaih-streei. 

Although the anmial income attached Ut this school is considerable, the state of 
education in it is reported us not being satisfactory. With respect to the mamige- 
ment of the endowment, also, we think it right to refer to the extract given in the 
tables, from the report of our Assistant Commissioner, which in<lir:»tes the double 
fault, of a confusion of the school endowment with funds di-voted tn other pur- 
poses, and the absence of any records by wliich tlie particulars of the fbnner 
could be ascertained. 

National Ratftjed Boi/s* and Girlff' Schools, Park^street^ West 

The number of the pupils on the rolls of these schools is very considerable, but 
as isusnidly the ca.se in tiiose of the same class, the avenige yearly attentlance is 
gwatly less. In Ids reports, extracts ft*om which will be found in the Tables, our 
Assistant (.'ommissioner has pointed out the serious disadvantages, jis regards the 
rooms and school requisites, under which these sdiools labour. Nevertheless, he 
considers that, having regard to these deficiencies, "t}ie"proficieney displayed in 
the boys' .**chool must be regarded as creditable to tfie teachers ami pupils ;" and 
with reference tf) the girls* sclvfol, the present state of instruction in which is not so 
satisfactory, he t>bser\'es, that the mistress is " an efficient teacher," and expresses 
his conviction, that under onlinary circumstances ''the school in her hands would 
speedily and materially improve.' He remarks, however, that the amount of 
time devoted to the general education of the girb is too litnited. 

Presbyterian Boys' School, Medii}ghouseJ.cme, Marys Ablfcy. 

The endowments of this school are small, but it presentfl a remarkable 
example of a well-conducted day-school. It is, to a considerable extent, self- 
supporting, and affords to all the pupils a good English education, combined 
with classical instruction for those who desire it. Instruction is also given in 
book-keeping and mensuration. For those who learn classics, the amount 
paid is £4 per annum ; for others, from thirty to forty shillings ; out of which fees 
the master maintains himself and pa\'S an assistant who receives a yearly salary of 
£50. The answerin;^ of tlie pupils in English history, geography, grammar, and 
Latin, is reported to nave been of a superior character. The school is in connexion 
with Marys Abbey Presb} tcriau Churchj and the pupils are chiefly, though not 
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exclusively, Protestants of various denominations. It is now in the enjoyment Sonoow asd 
of an annuity of £4 Irish, bequeathed to it by Mr. Joseph Leeson so far hack as EsDowMirrB » 
the year 1741, and also of £2 11*. 8(/., arising from anotlier bequest of about ^"nnsj^*^ 

£80. After having been regularly received down to the year 1843, further pay- ' 

ment of the former annuity was refused by Lord Milltown, the representative TatlM. vol. iil 
of the testator, who put the committee of the school on proof of their claim, p. 109. 
This they were unable to do, until our Assistant Commissioner suggested that it 
might probably be founded on Mr. Leesona will ; a suppowUon which, on inquiries 
inatle by him, proved to be correct. The inability of the natural protectors of 
tliis endowniicnt. to maintain its validity when nnjusily disputed, px'oceeded 
from their not having any record of the will, wluch was its foundation ; and 
the circumstances of the case illustrate, we think, llie importance of havinga cen- 
tral and public depository of such documents; and no less that of a vigilant 
aupermion and forethought on the part of those who are locally uitrusted with 
the care of each endowment. 

Preshi/terian Boys* Sehotdj Uj'per Ortnond-q^iay. 

This school enjoys from endowments in land and personalty an annual income 
of £77j nevertheless the state of instruction does not appear to be satisfactory, 
and the school premises are reported by our Assistant ri>mniissioner a-s being "^ m 
every respect unsuitable for a school.*" He observes, "There is no schoolhouse. 
The school is held in a room, or, moTC properly speaking, a vault, underneath 
Ormond-qnay Preslmerian Church. The situation of tliis room is must objec- 
tionable; it lies below the level of the street, and presents a gloomy, dungeon-like 
aspect." 

Protesiant Orj)han Socidys Boardvug ikhoolj Fercy-place. 

Tlic endowments stated in the Tables, which brought the Dublin Protestant Tables, 
Orphan Society within the jurisdiction of our Commission, form but a small PP- 28, 
portion of its considerable income, chielly derived from voluntary subscriptions. 
But though the permanent resources of this institution arc not great, their 
gradual increase present*? an example of a progressive augmentation \vhich would 
probably take place in other cases if a similar confidence in the nuinagement 
existed. The income derived from all sources is mairdy expendud in the support 
of Protestant orphans, who have no Protestant relatives able, or if able, willing to 
provide for them. They are placed by the Society inider the care of respectable 
families of the same pereuasion, residing in country parishes, in the county of 
Wicklow, within a convenient distance of some scriptural school, and of the 
parish cluirch. With these they remain, subject to the superintendence of the 
parochial clergj'nmn, and the systematic inspection of the Committee, until they 
reach the age of twelve or thirteen years. In the year 1856, it appears from a 
printed circular furnislicd to us by the Society, that there were four hundred 
orphans then provided for in thii* manner. Children, on reaching the above- 
mentioned age, are directly apprc^ntictnl or are transferred to the Society's bt>arding 
school, in St. Petei's parish, Percy-place, county of Dublin, for a short i)eri(Ml, 
until apprenticed or put out to service, iin<l where it is intended they should 
receive a more extended education. While, however, th^re is every reason to Firftf p. I75,Mi/f«,1 
believe that tlie system pursued by the Society with reference to the younger 
children is attended with eminent success, and t!natthe kind of domestic life thus 
afforded to them fosters their religious and moral education, without interfering 
with their intellectual training, we are obliged to state that the results of our 
Assistant Commissioner's insj>ection of the Society's boarding scliool appear to be 
in nnirked contrast with those we have just described as flowing from the adoption 
of the above plan. The report given to us by our Assistant Co?nmissioncr who ibid. p. 45. 
inspected the Percy-place establishment is unfavourable, both as regards the 
qunlit)' of the instruction aflbrded, and the general condition of the establish- 
ment. The dormitories are unsatisfactory and too crowded. The attention of 
the girls is not sufficiently directed to the attainment of knowledge and mental 
discipline, and the instruction aflbrded both to them and to the boys appears to 
be of an inferior quality. 

■ St, Patrick's Grammar Schodj Stephen s-grem, West, 

The origin of this iustitution is to be found in a charter of Philip nnd Mary, Xables 
which, among otlier things, enjoined the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral pp. 86,* 
Church of St. Patrick, Dublin, " to have and maintain one fit and proper school- 
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master, und one fit and proper under-master to keep a Grammar School, and to 
teach and instruct in grammar all who come to the same." In conformity with this 
injunction, a school was established, and originally, it seems, held on the cathedral 
premises, the master receiving£20, late cnrrcncy, and his assistant£lO per annum. 
These sums have been consolidated, and both are now received by the head master, 
who derives no other benefit from the e^do^vment, and maintmns the school as, 
a private academical establishment. He does not receive, nor is he, it seema, 
expected to receive, any free pupils ; and our Assistant Commissioner reports, 
that " the office is a sinecure involving no duties that he could discover.*" With 
reference to this failure to carry out tlic intention of the founders, he observes 
as follows : — " If, as may be inferred, it was the intention of the charter that a 
Grammar School should, be establisliud and supported out of the cathedral fund, 
at which gratuitous education yhculd be given to all who chose to apply for same, 
then it is clear that the Dean and Chapter have not fulfilled that intention, for 
no such school is in existence. It cannot be said that by paying £30, Irish, per 
annum, to Mr. Dundas, they obey the cliarter, which enjoins thcni *to have and 
maintain one fit and proper schoolmaster, and one fit and proper under-master, 
to keep a Grammar School, and to teach and instruct in graninmr, all who come 
to tlie same.' If a mandiimus were applied for from the Queen's Bench to enforce 
the provisions of the charter, a return from the Dean and Chapter stating the 
way in which at present they discharge the Royal injiuiction, would not, I appre- 
hend, be held good. The Dean and Chapter, it appears to me, should either 
establish the endowment on a different footing, conformably to the intentions of 
the founders, or seek in some legitimate way to get rid of the obligation imposed 
by the charter. In connexion with the subject of this sctiool, it may not be 
amiss U> observe, that the Cathedral of St. Patrick was originally a collegiate 
church, with the power of granting degrees, which seems to have been claimed so 
recently as the time of Dean Swift-' 
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The Parochml Schools in the CUy of Dublin. 

These form a numerous class, which, in several respects, require to be considered 
a})art from the other schools in the city of Dublin. The results of the inquiries 
of our Assistant Commissioner who inspected them are set forth very fully in 
the extracts given from his reports in tlie fables of Schools and Endowments ; but 
we think it advisable to submit some general observations on this head, and to 
notice, shortly, a few of the cndownnents which strongly illustrate these views, 
or, for other reasons, require paiticular mention. Our Assistant Commissioner, 
Dr. M'Blain, has recorded tlie results of his inspection ot various parish schools 
throughout Ireland in the following observations, wliich are generally very appli- 
cable to those situate in the city of Dublin which came under his inspection. He 
observes : — 

" The efficiency of these establishments appeared to me to depend mainly on 
two causes — 

"First, the appointment of a qualified teacher. 

"Second, the superintendence of the local clergyman. 

" To secure the sei^iccs of a good teacher a suitable i^alary must be provided ; 
in many parishes this hiisnot been done, and the result has been that the school 
is placed in the hands of an incompetent or inferior muster. This evil will con- 
tinue until the teacher is adequately remunerated, as it b quite idle to expect 
that the miserable stipend, from which many unfortunate sclioolmasters through- 
out the country now draw their scanty subsistence, will evei* attract any other 
than a very inferior class of teachei's. 

" Here, therefore, the desideratum is money. 

" The next important circumstance wliich determines the efficiency of these 
schools, is referable to the superintendence of the local clergy. Generally 
speaking, I think it will be found to be true, that the usefulness of a parochial 
school, coeieris paribus, varies in proportion to the interest shown by the local 
clergy in its welfare. It is impossible to over-rate the moral influence, not 
merely over the pupils, but as regards the teachers themselves, which is exercised 
by the conscientious clergyman, whose frequent presence in the school-room 
attests his sense of the vitally important work in which they are engaged. It 
has been truly said, that a school to be g'^od must have a friend ; the best, and 
in maoy cased the only friend of the parochial school, is the parochial uunister. 
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*'Hc best discliargcs his duty whose examinations embrace the sectilar aa well pAsooHtAi 
as the religious instruction of tiie pupils. Scboolb in tsb 

" I attach the more value to the labours of the clergyman in reference to this "^ of D o»Lnr. 
class of schools, inasmuch as they are not subjected otherwise to any adequate 
supervision. 

** The majority of them are, no doubt, in cormexion with the Church Education 
Society, and subject to the animal inspection of their officers ; but the hurried 
yearly visits paid to tlie sclioob by these gentlemen, however conscientious or 
indefatigable in the performance of their duties they may be, cannot, I fear, be 
regarded as productive of any very beneficial results. 

" Many of the parochial schools are very badly supplied witli school ftirniture, 
books, and otlier school requisites ; and, of course, wherever this is the case, the 
efficiency of the school will be more or less affected." 

He also refers to a special cla.ss of schools, namely, the Charity Boarding Appendix, p. U. 
Schools ill Dulilin, which include some of the parochial class, in these words: — 

" As my labours were much conversant with the metropolitan district, my 
attention was fi'equently directed to the pai-ochial and other small charity 
boarding establishments in Dublin. The general impression produced on my 
mind atter visiting them was unfavourable to their continuance in their present 
form. Children brought up in tlioso schools are not likely to acquire that self- 
reliauce and experience of tlie world wliich arc so necessary to tit them tor the 
struggles of afterlife, and, therefore, I think that those parishes have acted 
wi.-^ely, which, wherever it was practicable, have broken up their boarding estab- 
lishments, and made some other provision for the support of their orphans and 
destitute children. The plan adopted for this purpose has been (in conformity 
with the practice of the Protestant Oq)hau Societ}') to place out the children in 
the houses of farmers and nurses of giX)d character, residing in country districts, 
and in the vicinitv of some parochial or other poor school. This plan, while it 
avoids the evils incidental to the boarding-school system, is also found to be 
more economical in pnicticc, so that the same amount of ftxnds will, in this way, 
provide for a greater number of children than if they were congregated together 
in one establishment. The Protestant Or|>han Societ}^ is the gi-eat agenc}' for 
placing out the children of Protestant pimints, and with the ample safeguards 
devised by that Society for securing the health and comforts of the children 
under their care, it does seem that this firrangement is more beneficial than the 
old boarding-schwjl system. Several Rommi Catholic charitable bodies have, I 
observe, also followed this mode of providing for their orphans. 1 should add 
that all the clergymen to whom I spoke on the subject, expressed opinions 
unfavourable to the coutinuanct; of this class of schools." 

We shall revert to the topics thus suggested in our notices of individual parish 
schools, but we may add, in confirmation of our Assistant Commissioner's views 
on the point last referred to, that the extreme difficulty, generally amounting to 
an impossibility, of securing to children, and especially to those of the poorer 
daases, when educated in boarding Ikiuscs, those domestic ijifluences which contri- 
bute so powerfully to the well-l>eing aud, using the tenn in itn largest sense, to 
the education of the young, constitutes an additional aud very powerful reason 
for the conversion of these establishments into daj'-schools, and the adoption of 

the mode of providing for orphans which has been successfully adopted by the 

Protestant Orphan Society. This, it will have been observed, essentially consists Fwfep. 173, mpra. 
in placing thein in families of their own religious persuasion, residing in localities 
where the children can attend day-scho<">ls approved of by their parents or 
guardiang, and also enjoy the spiritual instruction and care of the clergy of the 
same denomination. 

We are, therefore, of opinion that the trustees of all boarding-schools should 
be enabled to discontinue the boarding department, aud to employ the endow- 
ment in tlie support of the pupils as residents in families specially selected to 
take charge of them on the principle above stated. 

Tlie observations which we have already made and quoted in that part of our Videp.\Zi,iupra,] 
Report wliich refers to schools in connexion ^nth the Church Education 
Society, generally apply to the parochial schools. But this is not always 
the case, for some of those in the city of Dublin are unconnected with any 
religious society, being solely under the supervision and control of committees, 
of which the local clergy are &b officio members. The amount of attention and 
BUperintendence given by the dergy to schools thus circumstanced is very 
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considerable. Their exertions are not, however, altofrether voluntary, being partly 
in discharge of the obligation imposed on them, of ^'ket^ping, or catising to be 
kept, a school for to learn English." 

We have already stated our indisposition to recommend any interference in 
the management of schools having endowments too small to insure their inde- 
pendent existence ; and to this class the parochial schools in the city of Dublin, 
generally speaking, belong. The reports of our Assistant Commissioner indicate 
that their frequent inefficiency is, in part, attributable to the want of adequate 
supervision and more freijuent examinations. A large number of the houses 
belonging to these, as, indeed, to many other schools in the city of Dublin and 
other large towns, are either in bad repair, ill-])laccd, defective in point of 
ventilation, warming, and liglitlng, or othenvisc unsuitable for school purposes ; 
and very generally no play-ground, or a very inadequate one, is attached to 
them. 

The most prominent evil in the management of the Dublin parochial schools 
13 the sale, for the purpose of meeting current expenses, of trust funds invested 
in stock. The power to sell stock should undoubtedly exist, l»ut nuL'ht to be 
placed under restrictions calculafxid to insure its prudent exercise. With regard 
to the parish s*:hools in Dublin, a very simple remedy could be applied, by having 
all the trust fund.s invested in the name of the Incorporate<l Society, jointly withj 
the local trustees. By this means the trustees would bo able to draw the divi^ 
dends, but could not sell the principal without tbe consent of the Incoq>oratcd 
Society. 

St. Artdrew's Parochial Boys' and Girls' Scltools, 

These which were formerly boarding are now day schools. The reasons for the 
change thus made by the Governors are stated in the extract given in the Tables 
from the report of our Assistant Ct)mmls8ioner. He also observes that " the early 
history and transactions of the school are enveloped in considerable obscurity, 
owing to the loss or dc^stniction of all the old books of account and minute-books 
of the Governors.*' This wius occasioned by a former treasurer having been per- 
mitted to keep possession of them, a circumstance indicating that absence of an 
adequate control and supervision which, we regret to say, diminishes the efficiency 
ofso many endowments, Tlie state of instruction in the boys' school is reported 
to be satisfactory, that in the girls', unsatisfactory. The number of children on 
the roll in the former was sixty-five, of whom forty belonged to the United 
Church, and twenty-live to the Roman Catholic persuasion ; in the latter there 
were seventy pupils, an ctjual proportion of them belonging to each of the above 
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St. Audoena Parochial School, 

Our Assistant Commissioner reports that the situation of this school, between 
two grave-yards, is bad and unhealthy. This is the more to be regretted, as a 
sum of £357 was, in 1847, expended upon building and furnishing the school- 
house. The instruction given here is stated to be satisfactoiy. The regiilations 
adopted by the governing body in this, as in some other of the parochial schools, 
expressly exclude all children but those of the United Church. The school is^ 
however, chiefly remarkable as affording an example of the absence of a proper 
system of keeping the accounts, and of considerable mismanagement of the 
endowments. These which were derived from successive bequests and donation.?, 
commencing in IZ-tS, and amounting to the sum of £1,024 16*. 3{/., are now 
reduced to that of £571 13j(., Government stock. Allowing for the sum 
mentioned above as having been expended in building, the deficit appears to 
have arisen partly from an unjustifiable loan, and partly from causes the nature 
of which does not appear to be cxfilained by the books belonging to the trust. 
The accounts have contbundcd the funds left for general school ymrposcs, with u 
bcquust appropriated to apprenticing children, the latter ha\-ing been "mixed 
up with the other trust-fimus, and its identity thus in'ecovcrably lost." 

St. Pridjet'a Parochial Boarding School. 

St. Bridffefs Parochial Boys" and Glrh" Schools. 

The state of the endowments connected with these schools is unsatisfactor\' 
It api>ears from the report of our Aiisistant Commissioner, that the amount 
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of bequests made to the boartliug school prior to the year 1828 reached the Faxocoiai. 

sum of £4,746 \2s. 2r/.. but that out of this "the only available fuuds" ScnooLB in tub 

rerauiriin;^ about that period consisted of " the moiety of a sum ot £184 1 1*-. 9</., ^"' oy Dcamr. 

Government stock, and a sum of £.528 18.?. o^d., lent by the Governors to the 

Parish of St. Bridget." There are no aocuuiit books showing how or when 

these trust funds were tlius expcuided, though it may be prusuined thiit they 

were employed in keeping u[) the boarding school, the day scliools not having 

been established until after 1828. Moreover the above remaining funds and 

dioae since aetjuired, the total income arising from which is now a sum of 

£29 3«. Id. only, have been mbted up with those belonging to the Parochial 

Alms' House, a mode of proceeding wl»ich is not only calculated to produce 

ronfusion, but even appears, as our Assistant Commissioner lias pointe<l out, to 

have led to the misapplication of the school funds. The insufficiency of the funds 

for the support of tlie boarding school may be inferred from the expenditure of the 

principal ; since the establishment of tlie day schools the resources of the i'ormer 

appear to have been still further reduced, in order to keep up the latter. The 

number of boarders is now nine in place of twenty-four, the original number. 

Our Assistant Commissioner remarks on this head — "I learned that it has long 

been in contemplation to abolish the boarding-school altogether, and devote the 

pntire funds to the suppoi-t of the daily school-*, an operation which, however 

abstractedly beneficial, could scarcely be carried into eftect without the approval 

of the Court of Chancery." The project thus entertained by the Grovernora seems 

in the present case — supposing legal steps to be taken for its execution — to be 

justified by the existing state of the endowment, and especially by that of the 

building of the boardiDg school, the situation and condition of which are 

reported to us as very bad, the house being '^ built over an ancient graveyard, 

in ft close, crowded, and dirty locality, and present a melancholy aspect of 

(lilapidatioTi and decay.'' The boarders, who are all boys, receive their education 

in the daily male school of the i}arish. Notwithstanding the assistance which the Tablpa, vol. lit, 

parochial school derives from the funds properly iK-longing to the boarding I'P'74»116. 

school, its state as regiirds instruction is not satisfactory, and the situation of 

the house in which it is lield is also unhealthy, Ix'ing close to a graveyard. The Ibii 

instruction given in the girls' school is reported as satisfactory, but the salaries 

of the teacher and assistant fall below even the low rate of salaries commonly 

piven to teachers. Our Assistant Commissioner remarks, "How it can be 

expected that a school will prosper where the teachei*s are rewarded with £15 

and £10 respectively, is more than I can conceive." 

St Catlierlms Parochial Boys\ Girh\ and Infants^ Schools. 

The situation of the schoolhonse in which these are held is reported to be Tables, vol. ilK 
bad, and its condition only tolerable. The endowment is more considerable pp. 74, U 6. 
than those belonging to the generality of parochial schools, yielding an annual 
income of £72 Zs. 4d. from land, and £76 4s. from personalty. Our Assist- 
ant Commissioner points out scvei'al <lcfects, which are, we regret to say, 
very generally to be found iu this class of schools, especially when placed in 
large cities. Auiong these arc the absence of a play-ground, and, conse(iuently, 
" the long uninterrupted confinement" often, as here, in " rooms the reverse of 
salubrious." He aLso points out the absence of a school library, and of rewards 
which " ought to be given at the annual exanunntions for good answering and 
g(K>d conduct." The state of instruction in the boys' and infants' schools is 
reported as being satisfactory, but that in the girls' school is not so. 

St. George's Parochial Boi/ii\ Giiis\ ami Infants' Sdwok, 

The state of instruction in the boys' school does not seem to be satisfactory. TaUto, vol. iii. 
In addition to the absence of a play-ground, our Assistant Commissioner notices. Pp. 74-70, 116. 
as a defect in this school, the want of " proper supcr\ Isioii, it bfiiig left almost 
exclusively under the c<>ntrol of the master." The ^vant of such superintendence 
shows itself hi the " neglected jispect" of the school-room, and in the absence of 
a projxjr degree of .system in the management of the schoob 

St Johns Parochial Po>/^\ G!rl*f\ and Infants^ Schools, 

Our Assistant Couunissioner reports that the state of instruction in the boys' Tables vol. iii. 
school is unsatisfactory, and in the girls' school not gatisfactorj-; but that in botli pp. »C, U7-8. 
cases the present teachers had been too recently appointed to be held accountable 
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for this at the time when he visited them. Large sums of money have, in thia, 
and some other cases of parochial schools, been expended upon the premises^ 
although the situation is undesirable as regards the health of the children. The 
present school, however, furnishes one of the few instances, where the play- 
ground attached to it is reported as being sufficient. There was formerly &, 
boarding school for girls, but the then rector and the other Governors being, as 
our Assihtant Commissioner states, " of opinion that the boarding school system 
did not work well, a resolution was passed on the 3rd of November, 1846, that 
the number of boarders should be diminished, and the daily schools be increased. 
That resolution was acted on; and it appears that on the 2nd of February, 1847, 
the number of boarders waa reduced to four, and in 1848 the boarding-school 
was entirely broken up." 

St. Marys Parochial Boarding Boys* and Gii'ls* Schools. 

The state of instruction in these schools is reported to be satisfactory ; but 
we regret to say that the history of the mmiagemenl of the endowment is quite tlie 
reverse, and presents defects which are too common in this class of schools, and 
especially frequent iu relation to boarding.schools. The total number of the 
boardcw on the foxmdation ia now fourteen, of whom ten are boys, and four 
girhs. Various large sums have been, from time to time, withdrawn from the 
principal of the trust-funds, in ways, and for objects, wliich cannot be 
now ascertained, in consequence of the account books, and minutes of the 
Governors* proceedings having been carried otF by a former schoolmaster, in 
whose power they seem to have been left. The expenditure may, probably, have 
been made in order to maintain the desired number of boarders, or to keep 
in repair the school premises. For this last purpose a sum of £600, Govern- 
ment Stock, was sold out in 1848, and expended on the school-house, although its 
situation, as our Assistant Commissioner states, is Tiot healthy. The bequest of 
£500, late currency, made by the will of Mary l*emiefiither, dated 19th May, 176K, 
was directed by her to be laid out " at interest, or in the purchase of a freehold 
estate," the annual proceeds only of these trust^funds to be applied to the support 
of the cliJirity chiUlren of the pai'ish of St. Mar)\ Our Assistant Commissioner 
observes, that " this fund has long since ti^taily disappeared," although it " ought^ 
under the express trusts of tlie will, to l)e still in existence, and applicable to 
the maintenance of the schools." He was unable, by caivfid inquiry from the 
master and local clergy, to ascei't&in what hatl become of the money. 

St. MichaeTs Parochial Boys* and Girls' Schools. 

We find here, also, the large sura of £633 9^. 3i/. invested, so recently as 
1845, in erecting, in tlie parish churchyard, a new schoolhouse, the situation of 
which has, for this reason, been reported to us as being unhealthy, though 
hs state of- repair is good. The defect arising from this cause is not com- 
pensated by the existence of a play-ground, there being none attached to 
this school. The state of instruction in the boys' school is reported bv our 
Assistant Commissioner as satisfactory, while that in the girls' is stated by him 
to be very much so. The attendance also in the latter is considerably larger 
than in the former. These results arise, no doubt, in a considerable degree, 
from the exertions of tlie female teacher, who, for the long period of nearly 
forty years, has presided over this school ; but, we think, they may also, in part, 
be attributable to the circumstance, that the girls' department is more frequently 
visited by the parish clergyman than the boys', and that in the former stated 
examinations arc annually held under the superintendence of the elergj', at 
which rewards are given, in books, for diligence and good answering, whei-eas the 
boys' school enjoys no such benefits. 

St* Pauta Parochial Boys School. 
We refer to this school in order to call attention to a matter which Is, we 
think, of much importance in education, we mean the study of historv. Our 
Assistant Commissioner, in his report, remarks as follows: — "I have obsen'ed 
in tliis, and a ^cat many other parish schools in Dublin, a singular ignorance 
displayed by the boys respecting the most ordinary events of English history. 
This branch of education appears to be much neglected in general, and it does 
geem strange to find boys at these schools who answer you satisfactorily in 
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arithmetic, geography, or grammar, and yc 
pannockbuni, Crrtaay, or Poicticrs.** 



^'et have never heard of Runnymede, Paboobul 

SonooLS rv TBB 
Cm OP Dublin. 
St Peters Parochial Boarding awl Bay Boys and (jirW Schools. 

The state of instruction in these schools is reported by our Assistant Com- Tables, vol. iii. 
nnssioner to be satisfactory; but the management of the endowment aj)pears to PP' * 
have been very much the reverse, indicating a disposition to maintain a board. 
ing establishment larger than wa^ justified by the amount ol the annual incomCj 
and a consequent practice of appropriating the pnncipal moneys of the charity 
to the payment of its current expenses, accompanied, as we have with regret 
been obliged to remark elsewhere, by the absence of any sufficient accounts 
capable of explaining the time or mode of the expenditure thus made. The total 
income now derived from personal property is £28 10s. but our Assistant Com- 
missioner observes, that "at some prior period of their histor)', the schools 
undoii btedly possessed a large amount of funded property, the entire of which has 
been from time to time^ according to tlie exigeucies of the moment, sold out and 
expended on current disbursements." He bus reported the particulars of the 
funds, so far as they can now be ascertained, and these will be found in the extract 
from bis Report given in the Ttibles of Schools and Endowments, 

St. Thonuiss Parochial Giry SchocL 

We refer to this school as illustrating the value of constiuit inspection, and the ToblM, voi iii. 
stimulus which it gives both to teachers and pupils. Our Assistant Commis- PP- 82, 122. 
sioner states in his report as follows : — "The reading of tlie girls was very good. 
Lady Harberton, during my visit, examined the entire school in geography, Scrip- 
ture, and arithmetic. Theanswering, generally, was very superior. Theadvanced 
state of instruction in the school is, no doubt, attributable to tlie exertions of 
Lady Harberton who attends the school every da}', and personally teaches for 
two hours. Along with gi*eat zeal and energy, her ladyship combines powers 
of teaf.'hiijg of a high order, and her influence over the jiupils was remarkable^ 
I was much pleased with the school." 

"UHule the situation and condition of the sohoolhouse are good, the sewerage 
and drainage are rejtorted as being veiy defective. 



4.— OTHER SCHOOLS AND ENDOWMENTS. 

Arklmv Incorporated Society^s Boyi> Day^chooU County of Wickloto, 

We have not met with any instances by which the fatal effects and worse than TaUea, vol. ilL 
useles.sne.ss of an incapable administration of educational charities are more PP- 2^^' 2^^' 
clearly proved than by the liistoiy of this endowment^ previous to its beinw Tide p. 95, tupm. 
transferred to the Incorporated Society in 1844. We therefore beg to call 
particular attention to the essential facts of the case, as stated in the extract 
from the report of our Assistant Commissioner, which indicates very clearly 
both the causes and the results of this deplorable instance of neglect and mis- 
management. We here find a school whose endowment, though dating from 
the year 1812, was, nevertheless, not brought into operation for a .period of 
more than thirty years (1844); and a charitable foundation which, originally 
con.«asting of property worth upwards of X200 per annum, and apparently 
capable of increase, under careful and active management, bus been suffered to 
he j>ermanently reduced to about one-fourth of that value ; while instead of " the 
several thousand pounds, which should have been received out of the estate in 
the intiirval between 1812 and 1844, yet in point of fact, after payment of law- 
costs and other expenses, the Incorporated Society did not receive quite £300," 
.when in the latter year the endowment was handed over to them by the 
Board of Charitable Donations and Bequests. Instances occur in the Tables, too 
frequently of losses which may be chiefly attributed to the defective state of the 
law, and the delays and expenses of ( ■hancery management; the present case, how- 
ever, tiiough incidenudly illustrating these defects, must be reguriled as strongly 
inculpating the late Board of Commissioners of Donations and Bequests, who 
undertook proceedings for the protection of the endowment. Two consid- 
erations place this beyond a doubt: one, that, " no account was returned of the 
income of the property, nor any steps taken to preserve it from deterioration/' 
for eighteen years, ending in 1836; the other, that the litigation was carried' on 
from 1814, to 1844; a delay wliicli, it can hardly be doubted, is mainly attribut- 
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Obsmvations OS able, to the Commissioners, uhcn vre find that in the suit instituted bj themselves, 
ScHuowAND "only one account hud l>ccn passed by the n-ceiwr," fi'om 1815, the year in 
EKD 0WMB XT3. which lie had been appointed, down to 183(1; and that during this interval 
" squatters were allowed to occupy poi*tions of the premises, and liold the same 
free of rent, until from lapse of time it l)cc«ine impossible to disturb them." In 
addition to the loss pcnnuncntly suii'ercd by the property in this and other ways — 
amounting, as above statt'd, to three-foui*ths of the whole annual value of the 
estate — the jjrolongation of liti*ri»tioii occasioned the inc^urring of a double set of 
costs, one by tlic (.'oriimissioners of Charitable Bequests, and the other by the Incor- 
porated Society, wlio were the objects of the testatrix's bounty. With reference to 
the former, it is worthy of remark, that " the A ttorney-Gencral gave Iiis opinion 
that the solicitor of the Commiissioners was highly culpable lor the neglect 
manifested towards the charity, and was amenable at law for the consequences;" 
and that the ease having been thereupon submitt<.*d to the arbitration of the 
Solicitor-General, he, in 1843, "made an award against the solicitor, and directed 
him to paj' in discharge of his liability the sura of £600, to the Commissioners 
as trustees for t)ie Incorponifed Society." The costs incurred by the Incorporated 
Society in relation to the i-tidowment amountcfl to a large sum, and were satisfied 
by the sale nf £649 10*., 3 per cent, consols; leaving for the benefit of the charity 
the residue of the sum of £869 15^. stock, which, together with the remnant of 
the real estate. constitute<l tlie wlmle of the property handed over by the fonncr 
Board of CliaritMble Donations and licqnests, when, in the year 1844, they, in 
obedierice to the decree of the Lord Cliancellor, resigned the trust which (hey 
had so long and so entirely neglected. 

BalUnfoy School^ County of AiUr'im, 

T»blc«, roL iii. This school exhibits a complication of those evils Avhich are very generally 

P- 418. to i)e found in schools supported out of private endownients, too small of 

themselves to maintain efficiency, and miaidcd by the contributions and 
local efforts of the resitlent gentry and <'lcrgy. Its sole means of support is 
derived from the endowment, consisring of a rcTit-charge of £13 16*. 1 \d. sterling, 
created by will, and which is paid to tlie schoolmaster, wlio also has the use of 
the house andlialfiuv acre of land, not secured by any deed, but presumed to 
have been granted. We beg to call attention to the extract given in the Tables 
of Schools and Endowments, from the report of our Assistant Conunissiuner, who 
describes this school as "a dis^grace to ci^'ilized society." " It is.*' he observes, 
** wholly without Miperintcndence of any kind. I^one of the clerg^'men of the 
district visit it. There is no sujiply of books or regular coin-se of instruction. 
'I"he attendance is very small ; anditissomudi lust time to those who do attend.'* 
The gchoollioniie was built out of the accumulations of the rent-charge, and was 
originally an extremely substantial and commodiou.> building, but our Assistant 
Commissioner found it " almost roofiesi*," In adtlition to thr evils ari^ing from 
the dilapidated state of the premises, and the absence of any assistance in the 
way of iKMikri, the master hinisclf is reported as being " unfit for his situation ])hy- 
sically," owing to his sutiVriiig from asthma, and as not having Jiad " an education 
for the oftiec, being cdt]cute<l for the sea, and place<l as a schoolmaster because 
unabUr to' follow a more active pursuit." This state of things appears to arise 
partly from the circumstance, that the master's appointment is intrusted to the 
entire l>o(lv of the parishionei-s in vestiy assembled, thus causing an absence of 
responsibility, and a liabiliry to be influenced by canvassing; but the absence of 
local interest aiul of periodical inspection would, we think, even without this 
cause, produce results nearly, if not altogether, such as those described. They 
are the more to be regretted, as there ajipears to be no other school in the dis- 
trict, or on the estate. 

Bnrle'.s Scholarshijt ; Eimislilim Jtoyal Fred School^ County uf Fet'inamtyh, 

Tables, ToK iii. This endowment, created in 1818 under the will of the Rev. AVilliam Burke, is a 

pp. 338, 3tt. scholarship of £20 a year for certain Protestants educated at EnniskillfU School, 

on their entrance intx) Trinity College. It has been in operation sinte 1833. 

Cakirconlish^ KUfinane^ Kishequirk, and Lhvayry SchooU, CovrUy of Lhnerkk, 
The above four schools present one fc-ature in common, which, from its import- 
ance, and we regret also to say, the frequency of its occurrence, merits particular 
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notice. The circumstance we refer to is, that, notsvithatanding the grant of publu: 
money clearly proved to have been expressly made, on condition that the site 
should be duly secured for school purposes, no deed evidencing the same ran 
now be discovered, and, in all probaoility, none was ever executed. 'J'he results 
of our Assistant Conimissiojxor'.s inquiries into each of these cases are stated in 
the extracts given in the Tables of Schools and Endowments. Tn the first two^ 
no e\'idencc could be obtained to show that tlie deed which, from the register of 
the Iy>rd Lieutenant's School Fund, appears to have been prepared and sent, was 
ever executed by any person ; in the third, it seems that it was not executed by 
the landlord ; and in the fourth, it a])pears doubtful whether the intended grantor 
had power to grant the site in perpetuity. We are of opinion that, in these and 
other similar cases, steps should immediately be taken by the Commissioners of 
Education for procuring the completion of grants of the school-sites, pursuant to 
the original agreements, on the faith of which the public money was granted. 
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Callan and Knocktopher^ Endou-menis for Free Sc/ioola in the County of Kilkenny. 

The origin of these endowments was the same, :is was also the cause of their TaWes, vol. iii. 
btinglost Botli consisted ofportionsofeomnion lands enclosed by an Act of Par- p. \iQ' 
liameut — the 10 Geo. IV. cap. 27, sees. 28 and 29, — and set apart by it for the sup- 
port of free schools, the one in ('allan,and the other in Knocktopher. As regards 
the former, no steps appear to have been taken to carry out the provisions of the 
Act ; and in the latter case, the only thing done was the keejiing up the number 
of trustees. TIjc result has been, the total loss to the schools of the allotted 
|)ortioMS, which have been gradually enci*oached on and appropriateil ; and this 
can, we believe, be oidy accounted for by the i'ijlj)able neglect of the original 
trustees, who, tliough gentlemen occupying elevated positions in s<iciety, seen* to 
have taken no efficient measures for the protection of tlie trust fonimitted to their 
charge. 

We are of opinion that the Commissioners of Education should inquire into 
the facts of these cases, with a view to ascertsiin whether the trustees are not 
legally i-esponsible for the loss that has occurred. 

Carrichnacross Grammar Sciiooly County of Monaghan; K'dkmny Grammar School. 

We have already noticed these schools amongst the Grammar Schools under Vidt pp. 109, US, 
the Commissioners of Education ; we now desire to call paiticidar attention to *«pro. 
them, as furnishing very remarkable illustrations of two views, to the general '^°**U2^B24"'' 
ignorance or neglect of which we must attribute the comparative inutility and ™ ' 
decline of so many educational endowments. Oi' these, the firet is, the extreme 
importanceofpcriodical visitation, and frequent andregularinsj>cction; the second, 
the impossibility of securing these objects, by tlie appointment of persons who fill 
dignified official positions, and whose time is primarily, and olten entirely, occupied 
bv the duties incidental to their peculiar functions. The great similarity of the two 
endowments above mentioned, with regard to theu* statutes of foundation, to the 
long and complete neglect of the duty of \'isitation imposed by these, and the con- 
sequences of such neglectj induce us to place them together. Tn the case of the 
Kilkenny Grammar School, the duty of making an annual visitation is imposed 
by the foundation statutes on the Bishop of Ossory, and the Provost of Trinitj* 
College. Its performance has, however, been long disregai'ded, and ihe result has 
been, that the observance of the rules of the founder as to the management of 
the school has not been enforced. The evil effects of this omission appear, particu- 
larl}' in tlie utisatisfactoiy state of instruction, as regards the EngUsh course, 
attention to >vhieh Avas especially enjoined by the founder. Similar deiiciencies 
appear in the management of the Carrickmacross Grammar School, the duty of 
visiting which was confided to the Lord Pi'imate, the Vice-ChanccUor of the 
University of Dublin, the Bishop of Clogher, tmd the Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, or any two of them. The admission of free pupils is left altogether to 
the discretion of the master, although it appears to be at least doubtful, as our 
Assistant Commissioner observes, whether the master can require payment from 
the day scholars, being natives of the barony of Farne3\ The remedy wliich we 
propose for i>reventing the future occurrence of such neglect is, to enq>owcr 
ex officio trustees to appoint permanent deputies, who should be required to Hrf* p. 190, irifrn. 
discharfjc all the duties devolvmcr on the visitors. 
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Ommtatiors ok Castkbar, Endowment far a Classical School, Cotirdy of Mayo. 

^MWTMEST*. ^^^^ liistoiy of the endowment of tins school, dearly provi^d to have been in 

- existence in 1786, hnt now totally lost, illustrates in a remarkable manner the 

Table*, vol. iii. risks to which educational funds — especially when small in amount — are now 

P- 70®' exposed, owing to the absence of a proper system of registration and an efficient 

supervision. The facta of the case are fully stated in the extract from the report of 

our Assistant Commissioner given in the Tables oi" Schools and Endowments, and 

therefore we need not repeat them here. They also tend to illustrate the truth, to 

which we liave already had occasion to refer, that the committal of such trusts i 

persons holding an elevated position in society does not of itself afford a guarani^ 

tee for their due execution. The interests of endowments are, in fact, n< 

nnfreqnently endangered by tho multiplicity of the prin»ary duties of suci 

individuals, which leave them little or no time for the due discharge of extra 

neous fiinctions. 

Castlederg Boy^' Scftool^ Cotmty of Tyrone, 
This endowment, the history and particulars of ivhich will be found in the 
extract from the report of our Assistant Commissioner, presents several mattergl 
for consideration. The principal among these are, first, the very long period 
more than a century which elapsed between the death of the testator and tli< 
enforcement of his charitable intentions ; the abandonment ol the scheme of thi 
testator, as regards botli tJie boarding school and the apprenticing of the pupil 
to trades, but more partlcidarly to that of weaving; and thirdly, tbe diversiol 
of part of the funds from the boys' school to the establishment of one for girla 
The changes with regard to boarding and apprenticing seem to be judicious, andl 
indeed appear to have been necessitated by the present small value of the endowj 
ment ; but the ti-nstees in this and sinuhir cases are placed in a difficulty by 
the expense of the proceedings in Chancery, now requisite in Ireland, for the 
sanction of indispensable modifications of charities, since we have no inexpcnir 
sive procedure for that purpose, like that provided by the " Charitable Trusts 
Act** for England. The appropriation of the funds to a girls* school is, howJ 
c 1 37, sees. 28, 33, ever, not only a departure from the terms of the trust, but in every way 
injudicious, the amount thus annually appro)iriatcd being quite insufficient 
to secure the sen'ices of an efficient schoolmistress. Our Assistant Commi»-_ 
sioner, accordiiigl3% represents the state of the girls' school as being unsatis 
~ fectory with regard to instruction. 

Claremont Deaf and Dumb Lis(kittion.y Glaaneviti, County of Dublin. 

Sf. JosepUs RomanCatludic Institution for the Deaf and Duiid}^ Glaaneviny County 

of Dublin. 

Ulster Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind^ Belfast, County of Antrim. 

The peculiarity in the objects of the above three schools loads us to notic 
them together, they being all designed to fiirnish education for the deaf and dumb,"^ 
while the last mentioned embraces also the blind. The first mentioned of them 
was established in 1816, the second in 1849, and the third in 1831. Our 
Assistant Commissioners, who respectively inspected them, speak tavourably of 
the educational progress of the pupils, and abo of their health and happiness. Our 
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AssLstunt Commissioner who visited Claremont points out, however, some defecta^B 
in the accommodation of the buildings; he also notices similar deficiencies in th^^ 
St. Joseph's Institution, which, it was stjited, would be rectified on the transfer, 
which has since taken place, of this establishment to the new building at Cabra. 
The last mentioned of these institutions is designed to receive pupils from ail 
parts of Ulster, the first takes them chiefly from the other three provinces, the 
3f auaging Committee in both cases deciding on the fitness of the proposed objects. 
All three institutions aim at imparting religious as well as secular instruction to ' 
the children, the Belfast one, however, providing for two classes — namely, those 
of the Established and of the Presbyterian Church, while the other two confine 
their instructions to the tenets of the United Church and of the Roman Catliolic 
Church respectively. They all, loo, agree in fixing certain limits (var}'iDg 
between six yeare to thirteen years), before or after which the pupil cannot be 
admitted to tl^e benefits of the institutions. The Committee who manage the 
Roman Catholic institution havinfr declined to give our Assistant Commissioner 
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the information he sought on several points, we are unable to apeak about it OBasBVATioas o« 
with the same degree of certain t}*^ and fulness that we can do respecting the SanooLa 
other two schools. The Claremont institution receives none but boarders. Of ^^^ E«»owi 
these, when the inspection by our Assistant Commissioner took place, sixty were 
on the roll, of whom all but two were present, and forty-tive were free. In the 
Ulster Institution our Assistant Commissioner found fifty-six deaf and dumb 
pupils (boys and girls) present out of sixty-three on the roll, and fourteen out 
of fifteen blind pupils. Of those on the roll, fifty-nine deal" and dumb and 
fifteen blind pupds were boarders, of whom fifty-one and fifteen of these respec- 
tive classes were free. The pupils in both schools generally spring fi-om tlie 
tumbler classes. Tiiey receive an elementary English education, and efforts are 
made to fit them for trades, both by giving industrial employment during their 
residence in the institutions, and by apprenticing them wnen they leave. The 
Committees endeavour to keep those who have left the institution in view, and 
our Assistant Commissioners report, that the majority turn out well and earn 
a respectable livelilioud, A case is mentioned in one of their reports to us of a 
deaf and dumb boy who, having been educated in the Ulster Institution, learned 
cabinet-making, emigrated, and is now earning £2 a-week in New York. 

Clogh, Boys' and Girls' School^ County of Fet^uinagk. 

This school presents a very satisfactory aspect as regards instruction, but it is Tables, vol Hi. 
to be regretted that a master who is reported to us as being " capable of a more P- ^^** 
extensive range of instruction if the requirements of the cnildrcn called for it," 
should have so little scope for his exertions. This arises from the scanty or 
irregular attendance and early withdrawal of the girls, whose attention Is too 
exclusively directed to industrial pursuits, with the view of enabling them, 
not so much to tulfil domestic duties, as to gain a livelihood. The tendency of 
this system to prevent the acquisition of even the elements of a sound general 
education, and to deprive the children of that inestimable mental and moral 
training which, — especially in the humbler classes, — can be acquired only at an 
early period of life, isi, we think, a matter deserving of very serious consideration. 
This is the more necessiiry, ^ the uniform testimony of the most competent 
authorities in the United kingdom proves that the premature removal and irre- 
gular attendance of pupils are general features in existing schools, and oppose 
insuperable obstacles to the success even of the best directed efforts to educate 
the population in such a manner as the growing demands of society require. 
On this subject, the following observations of our Assistant Commissioner, made 
with reference to the above school, deserve, we think, an attentive consideration, ibid. p. 583. 
He says ; — " Both the master and the resident curate stated that the establish- 
ment of crochet-work schools in the neighbourhood had seriously hindered the 
attendance of female children. I have heard this complaint repeatedly made 
throughout this parish, and I think it is a subject worthy of attention. These 
cmchet-schools are, in most instances, patronized by the cfergjinen of the pariah; 
and though, no don})t, most valuiible in affording industrial education, should 
not be made to preclude entirely all opportunity of a literary and religious 
education/ 

The Crofion EndovomefUs^ Cotmties of Wicldow and Cork. 

Mrs. Marcia Aniistatia Crofton, by her will, dated 17tli December, 1825, ap- Tables, toL iiu 
pointing her husband, the Rev. H. W. Crofion, and her sister, E. R. Carberry, pp* 258, 304. 
executors thereof, created two school endowments, one for the county of Wickhjw, 
the otlier for the county of Cork. With regard to the former she devises her 
estates in the county of Wicklow, after her sister's decease, to the Rev. H. W. 
Crofton, his heirs ana assigns, for ever, they paying annually for ever £50 towards 
the maintenance and support of a school for the education of the poor children 
in the Protestant religion, for which purpose she also de\*ise3 two acres of land 
on her estate, rent free for ever, for a schoolhouse and towards its support; £10 
ft.year, however, of the aforesaid £50, she wishes should be given annually, in 
clothing or blankets, to the old poor people of the neighbourhood ; she then adds 
that she does not make this bequest during her husband's life, but that he knows 
her wishes and she is sure will fulfil them. It would appear that testatrix thus 
left it optional with her husband to establish the school during his lifetime and 
did not actually bind him to do so. The school has not been established. 
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With regard to the second cndowintnt she devises a.11 her real cstafes and free- 
hold interests in the coxnity and county ot the eity of Cork to her husband, 
subject, rttnonjp*t other things, lo a devise of two acres of her fee-siniple estate, 
rent free for ever, for u sehool-house on snid estate for the education of poor 
ehildren of that neighbourhood ; and also of a sum of £50, to be laid out annu- 
ally for the support and nmintenaDCc of said school, furnishing each child that 
attends with a Bible; £10, however, of aforesaid £50, to be given annually, in 
blankets or clothing, to the i>oor old people of said neighbourhood. 

Testatrix died in IHS-i. 

This devise, unlike the former, slioidd have come into operation at once on 
testatrix's decease. Trustee-s* circuhir.s, addressed to the executor, were unan- 
swered, and we could obtiiin ni> information showing that the endowment was 
in operation, and after repeated and unavailing (jfforts by one of our Assistant 
Commissioners to obtain an interview witli i\w. Rev. H. \V. Crofton, we referred 
the case to the Comniissioners of i.'liaritable Donations and Bequests for their 
intervention. Wc subsetjutMitly received the following inforniiiiion from that 
Board. The bequest for Wit-klow not ajjpearing to the Board legally enforcible 
during the life of the Rev. H. W. Crofton they did not inquire into it. 

With regard, however, to the endowment for Cork, it appears that a school- 
house was built by testatrix, (hiring her lifetime, on her estate near Alacroora, 
and two acres of land appropriated to its use. Since her decease, in 1 834, a salarj' 
oi* but £12 a-year has been paid to the schoolmaster by the executor, and a sum 
of £20 has been spent in repairs, the Rev. J. Kyle making up the salary to £32 
a-^year, and expending a sum of £12 in repairs out of his private resources. 

Out of the annuity of £50 (Irish) the sum of £10, which was to have been 
expended, has in fact been expended, but the manner of its expenditure, it would 
appear, was not in accordance with testatrix's directions. The total sum that 
should have been expended on the school in the twenty-three years since testa- 
trix's death, should have been £849 4^. 9<i., sterling; the amount actually ex- 
pended was but £290, thus leaving a balance due to the charit)' of £553 45. 9*/. 

The Rev. H. W. Crofton has made several oflers w4th a view to arranging the 
matter, and undertakes to pay the annuity regularly for the future. The wise is 
still under the consideration of the Board. 

The facts of this cas<; indicate very clearly the importance of a system of 
registration of bequests for educational endo\nnents such as we propose. 

Had there been in 18.34 a Registrar of School Endowments, charged with 
the duty of reporting anniudly the [tarticnhirs and extent of endowments, the 
names of the trustees, and the amount of the trust property vested in them, the 
nature and value of the endowment*! would have ])ecome known in the localities^ 
and misapplication for so long a time would have been impossible. 
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El'phm Roman Catholic Diocesan Seminary^ County of Roscommon, 

The facts rclathig to tliis endowment, as reported to us by our Assistant Com- 
missioner, are fully stated in tlie Tables of Schools and Endowments. We think 
it right to direct attention particidarly to them, as furnishing a remarkable 
example of the evil eflects which result from limiting the duty of superintending 
and controlling the admuiistration of educational charities to cases where the 
intended endowment has boon "withheld, concenM, or misajiplied." Such a 
restriction operates, we think, injuriously in two ways. In the first place, tlic 
action of the public authori*^y is generally delaye<l to a period far beyond that 
when its intervention has become desiratle, and, not unfrequently, until the 
benefit intended to the public has been seriously compromised, or even lost. In 
the next place, it is possible that even this tardy protection may never be extended 
to the endowments since it may be for the advantage of all l>est acquainted with 
the estate to be administered to disregiird the interests of the charity. Tlic present 
case illustrates both these defects in the law as it now stands ; for a lapse of thirteen 
years occurred, after the death of tlie testator, before any portion of the edin-a- 
tional bequest was secured. Moreover, the steps ljy which this was effected were 
taken by the Board of Clinritftble Bequests, only on our suggestion jnude in consc-j 
quence of the circmnstanccs being brought midcr our notice by the Report of our 
Assistant Commir'sioner, who states that he has not been able to learn tliat either^ 
of the trustees named in the will ** ever acted in the trust, or interfered, in uny J 
way, for the protection of the charity." ^ 
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This large endowment, wliich now j)ro(liK'cs£41.j 16«. (id. a year, was foumled attd EKDowMRBTTt. 
"by the will of Richard Jackson, esq., bearing date the 20th of July, 1770. D'lA- — - ... 

pules having arisen as to its construction, an Act of Parliament (the 29th Geo. ^^I^q voK m.^ 
Ul. c. 3) was passed for finally settling them; and hy it the trustees named in 
the will, together with certain others, were incorponUed as the trustees of the 
charitable donations of Mr. Jackson, and the management of the endowment 
and administration of its funds were confi<lcd to them. Sc\en scliools are now 
supported on tliin eiidowini^nt. It \^ stated, in a return made to us by the Rector 
of Forkhill, that 400 day pupils attended tlieui in 1854. It appears, however, 
from the reports of our Assistant Commissioner, that the average number 
actually frequenting these schools is very much less than that on the roll of 
eacli of them. The ohjects of tliis endowment were stated in the will of the 
testator as being, the clothing and educating, as many as the funds would allow, 
"children of the Chnrc-h nf Ireland ;" (hc-^e schools are, however, now thmwn 
open to all the children of the neiglibonrliood, without distinction of creed, but 
all who attend are required to read the Scriptures daily, and are examined in 
them. Our Assistant Commissioner reports favourably of these schools a.< 
regards the education given, but he has pointed out a defect which we concui* 
with him in considering as a serious one. He observes that the school- 
mistresses of the Churchill and ^rullahawnc girls' schools instruct the pupils 
in 8e^^'ing only, so that they are obliged to resort for their general education to 
the boys* schools situate in tlie same localities. The same objectionable arrange- 
ment of teaching botli sexes in the same school also exists in the Aghadonove 
branch of this endowment. AVe t]unk that, with the ample funds at their 
disposal, the trustees should endeavour to devise some better plan for the 
instruction of the girls. 

Ilia-ton School^ CowUy of (Jahcay. 

The history of this endowment, which, after :hc lapse of nearly half a ccntuiy, TaUcs, vol iiL 
is not yet in operation, presents a remarkable example of the injur}' which results !'■ ^^^' 
to educational charities from the want of an efficient system of public super- 
vision. If such a control existed, and were accompanied with adequate j)owei*s 
of inquiry and control, legal proceedings would be more etfcctual, and, in all 
probability, the necessity for it would luss frequently occur. This endowment, 
created by the will of 5Ir. Persse in 1812, consisted of a legacy of £50, and a rent- 
charge of j£25 (Irish). The lapse of twenty-seven years winch occurred between 
the testator s death and the institution of legal proceedings by the Commissionera 
of Charitable Donations and Bequests, in 1839, cjmsed the loss of the legacy and 
of considerable arrears of the ivnt-ch.'irge, extending over the long period fi'om 
1812 to 1830. The particulars (tf this case are stated in the extract from the I'>iJ- pp- C94-5. 
report of our Assistant Commissioner, which will be found in tiu; Tables of 
Schools and Endowments. We concur with him in regarding it as a strikiiig 
instance of the insufficiency of tlie powers given to the Commissioners of Chari- 
table Donations and Bequests undci- the 12th sec. of the 7 and 8 Vic. c. 97, 
whereby tlie funds of a charity uuist liavc heiu withheld, concealed, or misapplied, 
before thev can be hrounrht within the iurisiliction of the Commissioners. This 
hmitation is productive of evil \n two ways ; first, because such a postponement 
of interference on the part of the puldic authority tends to render it nugatory ; 
and, secondly, in:tsmuch as one of the best modes of protecting public cliarities 
consists* in stunulating private interest to efloi't.-* in their behalf; and this can 
only be accomplislied by insuring a prompt and efficient attention to the 
reprcseiitntions of persons locally acquainted with the circumstivnces of each case. 



KUjitiane [see CuhirconUsh'], 

Kilkenny Grajamar School [sec Cajrichnacross], 

Kilkenny Snbscn^tion School. 
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This school possesses an ample revenue, chiefly derived fi*om mixcil funds Tables, vol. iiL 
of realty and personalty, created in 1818 bv Joseph Evans, Esq. Pursuant p. 142. 
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Obsioitatloms OS to the intentions expressed by tlie founder in his deed of endowment, a private 
SoHooM ^ct (the 59 Geo. III. c. 37) was ohtAincd,wliich incorporated the trustees, under 
4in>Eyi>offint»w. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^. ^^^^ u -p j.yyt^.j.s ^^ £^,^,^j,. Churitics." Out of the large _ 

amount of property thus vested in iheni, an annuid sum of £100, late currency, ■ 
was directed to be applied in aid of tlic above school, »nd u further annual sum of 
£200, siimc currency, towards "apprenticing ten children, male or female, of 

Bt. U4. the Protestant religion, as by law established, who had been educated" thereat. 

It was stated in evidence at our Public Court held in Kilkenny, that the means 
of the trustees had been for some time past greatly crippled by tlic loss of a sum 
of £10,000, wluch was abstracted by their fonner agent. It was withdrawn by 
him from the Bunk of Ireland, by means of a forged power of attorney. Tliis be 
was enabled to do in consequence of the corporate seal having been left in the 
custody of the agent, wliosc conduct appears to have been but little superintended 
or controlled. 

Tftblea, toI. iii. Tlicse Circumstances sufficiently account for the state of the instruction given. 

P- 150. in this school, which our Assistant Commissioner reports as being, when he 

inspected it, almost as backward as any he had visited. 'Hie same cause has also 
prevented the application of the trust, fund to the apprenticing the children 
educated in the school, pursuant to Mr. Evans' directions. By virtue of an 
award inadc in the suit instituted by the trustc-e.s against the Bank of Ireland 
for the recover}'' of the sum so abstracted, the latter was directed to transfer to the 
trustees the sum of £9,300 5s. 4(L, new three per cent. Government stock, and to 
pay them £2,964 li^. 10(/., the amount of dividends accrued since the sale of the 
charity fiinds, under the forged powers of attorne}', together with their costs in 
the action. Tlie endowment has, however, suffered great injury from this course 
of litigation, wliich, during a period of nine years, occasioned the frustration of 
the charitable intentions of Mr. Evans. 
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Kishequirk [see Caldrconli&h,^ 
Knocliopher [sec Ca^hn.'] 

Loughash National School^ Donaghcady, County of Tyrone. 

Our Assistant Comraissioner gives a favourable report of the state of instmo 
tiou in this school; but he calls attention to the fact, that the seUooI being 
designed net merely to impart general education, but to give special instruction 
in agriculture, the head master devotes too much time to the latter, and seems 
to take very little part in the literary instruction given in the school. Qwin*' 
to this cause, and also to the ^vithdrawal of the pupils at aji early age, as soon 
as their labour becomes of any value, the higher branches of a good English. 
education do not receive a sufficient share of attention. 

Lisnagrj/y [see Cahircanlwh]. 

Magherafdt, Eamey's Charity School^ County of Londonderry^ 

This school is rcjiortcd, by our Assistant Commissioner, who inspected 
as not being in a satisfuctory state. The circumstances which interfere with its 
efficiency arise from causes that deserve particular attention, becaiise, we regret 
to say, they exist and operate in many other schools. The princi])al of these 
is the present inadequacy of the endowment to carry out the views of the 
founder, which, moreover, as expressed in his will, and confinncd by an Act of 
the Legis^laturc, had reference to a state of things verj' different from that wliich 
now exists. The i*cnt-charge of £175, late Irish currency, at which the endow- 
ment was fixed by the Act of Geo. II., is, of course, wholly insufficient to 
maintain, clothe, and educate twenty-four boys,ius directed by the testator ; and 
even the ten boarders noM* on the foundation can be supported only by the 
diversion of their time and attention from a course of instruction to the cultiva^ 
tion of a farm of twelve acres, which tlie master cultivotes by permission of the 
trustee, his Grace the Lord Primate. 51oreo\»T, the period dui'ing which, in 
conformity with the testator's directions, the boys are allowed to remain in the 
scliool is only three yenrs, of which three hours and one-half per diem are 
devoted to the ordinary branches of elementary instruction. The school-house 
18, fls our Assistant Commissioner reports, falling into ruin, having no fund for ' 
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repair. The premisrs are held at will only ; t)Ut it appears that the land- OiwaTArroira on 

lords, the Salter's C- ' \o t.*\pr(.HS(?d their willinimeBd to build a ncM- Scnoou 

Dihousp, and to m 'l in otlier ways. ^_^ 

fir. 10081. 
Maiahide Adult School^ County Dublin. 

T AssistiiTit Commiftsioiiev notices, that the ground properly appertaining 1o Tobies, voL Ui. 

-his schtX)l hafl been withdrawn from it, and that the portion now held by the ^^- "^' '^' 
aster is not that origiuallv granted. He observes ; " the latter was a badly- 

enred strip of ground skirtu»g the road^ and as it interfered with the building* 
Find improvements now in progress in that locality, Lord Talbot Do Mnlaiiide, 
In order to obtain possession of it^ gave (a shoii time ago) a piece of land in lieu 
thereof of the same extent^ but situate at the rere of the schoolhouse and much 
more c<^nvenient for the master. This cxclinnge was consented to by the Rev. 
3Ir. King (the incumbent), on obtainhig^tbrough the rural Dean, the ix^rmission of 
Ills Grace the Archbishop uf Dublin. No valid tnuit-fcr, liuwcvL-r, of the school- 
[ffninnd Ints been, or I ajmrehend could bo, pvoptrrly made to Lord Talbot De 
!M:dahide ; and if it should hereafter prove more valuable (as seems not unlikely, 
owing to its frontage to the road) than the substituted promises, thwre c;iii be no 
<loubt tliJit his Lordship would be bound to ix.stori' tbc ground originally granted 
to the school, or held accoimtable to the trust for it^ increased value." 

It appears to us, that the propriety of deciding on the advisability or other- 
wise of eifecting such exchanges of sites, might with advantage be referred to 
the proposed Board of Endowed Schools, as to all endowmcnU coming under 
their jurisdiction; and that they should have the power of effecting an exchange 
in a legal manner, if it should be considered for tlie advantage of the school so 
to do. 

Moate Boys School^ Aghalurcher, Lisnaskeii, Comity Fermanagh, 

Our Assistant Commissioner has called attention in a portion of his report, Tables, to!, iii. 
wluch will be found in the Tables of Schools and Endowments, to the unsatis- PP- ^'^^» ^*^* 
factory state of this school. Besides the injurious effects arising from the 
extraneous avocations — farming and acting as clerk of petty sessions-^which 
the master pursues, the defects of this school arise, as our Assistant Commissioner 
points out, from the circumstance that, the last Trustee who died had failed in 
his lifetime to exercise the power of nomination conferred on him by the will of 
the founder, Mr. Leslie. I n consequence of this omission, Lord Erne, the proprie- 
tor of the estate on which the school is situate, and who, if associated in the 
trust of the endowment, would contribute to its support,*' has no connexion with 
it, and has withdrawn the payment of £8 yearly, which he used to give towards 
the salary of the master. The mistake can, in the present state of things, be 
rectified only by a proceeding in the Court of Chancery. AVe think that the 
power of appointing new Trustees in such cases, might be properly intrusted to 
the propo.sed Board of Endowed Schools, as regards schools placed under their 
care ; and that as to other endowments, the expenses in Chancery should be 
lessened by abolishing all stamps and court fees affecting proceedings with 
reference to charities. 



MuUingar Presentation Convent National School^ County of Westmeatk. 
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The Hevey endowment, which wo have noticed ebewhcre, furnished the 
large sum of X2,062 for the erection of the house where the above school 
is carried on by a community of nuns of the Prosentniion Order. In various 
cases which have come under our notice the tenure of the site and premises 
is quite insufficient for the purposes of a school endowment, and especially 
for one so considerable as the above. In tl»e present ease the above sum 
has been esi>ended by the trustees of tlie Hevey charity in erecting a school 
bouse and premises on a site secured by a lease lor a term of no longer than 
three lives, or sixty-one years. At the period that the ground was tien the 
only leasing-power Act which authorized the granting of school sites in per- 
petuity reipiircd that the assent of tlie bisliop of the United (.'hurch of the 
diocese in which the lands lay should be sought and obtulned, in ordt-r to render 
the lease valid. Tlie- recent Act has rendered this uimecessary, but its pro- 
visions, though, in most respects, sufficiently ample and satisfactory, appear to 
OB to..be defective in one important respect^ namclv., tlmt they do. not confer no Ibid. b«c. xi» 
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Omkevatiussom absolute Parliamentary title on gi*antsmade, in conformity with itA i-equirementr, 

ScaooLd fQY religious and educational purposes, and we recomineud that this defect should 

L .\D»w KEST8. ^Q remedied by legislation. The title which the new Act confers is, however,. 

Ifl A 10 Vifi. e. 39, ^'*^^y superinr to the tenure under wliich the above site is held, and the trustees 

I J. vi. would, in our opinion, do well to endeavour to secure the benefit of the retro- 

Hpective provisions contained in it, which appear designed to meet cases like the 

present* 

Ralioyhj Xatlotud School, County of Tyrone. 

Our Assistant-Commissioner reports that no i)ersons claiming as rcpresentativcs 
of the grantees of the site appear to have iJiterfered, in any way, in the manage- 
ment of this school for a great number of years. This inattention of local parties 
has not been coinpens*ited for bv any public supervision, although the endow- 
ment properly falls under the jurisiliction of the Commissioners of Education. 
The result has been, as will l>e seen from a iierusal of the extract of our Assistant- 
Commissioner's Report, that the boundaries of the original endowment have 
become doubtful, and even its existence is now disputed by the hmdloi*d. 

St. Josqih^s Institution for Deaf and Dumb, Glasnevin [see Clareinont], 
Ulster Institution for Deaf and Dumb and Blind, Belfast [see Cfaremontl. 



Tabli?«, vol. lii 
pp. 6;}e>, GA8. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON TIIK TABLES OF SCHOOLS AND 

ENDOWMENTS. 

Having in n previous part of our Report considered the particular classes of 
schools and educational endowments respecting which we received evidence at 
our public Courts, we now beg to submit some conclusions to which we have been 
led, or in which we have been confirmed by a general review of the Tables of 
Schools and Endowments. We propose to arrange these under five heads corrcs- 
Tai.J?«i, Tol.iii. ponding to the divisions followed in the Tables. 

L Endowments in Operation. 

Yol. iii.p. The number of endowments included in the Tables No. 1, and Table ot 
(jcnerul Endowments, amounts in the whole to 97G, and the total acreage of the 
lands belonging to these is 75,600a. Oit. 2i*. The estimated annual value of the 
school premises is £14,615 ds. 7^d. ; the net annual income derived from land 
is £37,564 44-. 2d. ; and that arising from trust-funds is £16,301 2*. 7d. — the 
iijrgregate value amounting to £68,570 16jf. ijrf. per annum. The number of 
Ib!iI.p.7S4. schools supported by these endowments is 1,321. The National Schools 

excepted from Table Ko. 1, as not having any permanent endowments other than 
sites vested in the Commissioners of National Education, or in trustees for them, 
are 1,507 in number, and the annual value ofthe school premises is £7,892 4.». Od. 

T*he total number of endowed schools in operation is 2,828, with permanent 
endowments amounting in the aggregate to £76,463 Is. Id. 

The great proportion of small endowments arising partly from grants of 
public money and in part from private donations and bequests, is a pervading 
f**aturc in the Tables. Many of these are, in their present state, inadequate for 
carrying out the educational i>urposes they were designed to promote, and the 
ine\ntabie result of this shows itself in an unsatisfactory state of the school 
premises, or the instruction, and often of both. An inspection of the Summary 
Ibid. p. 732. ^f Tables will indicate to some extent how far this is the ease. Hence it arises, 

that although the aggregate value of such endowments is very considerable, 
the influence exerted by them on the education of the people is far below 
what might be exi)ected from the totjil amount thus appropriated. The schook 
wliich have suggeste*! this observation are too numerous to require or admit of 
individual reference, but wc may mention several classes which iUustratc it. 
These are. firstly, schools which formerly received aid from public grants that 
have been withdrawn, as for example, those to the Lord Lieutenant's School 
Building Fund, to the Association for Discountenancing Vice, and the Eildoro 
Place Society. Many of the Parochial Schools, and of those under the Church 
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lucalioii Society, also belong to this cla^. Of p<;Iioo1s so rircuinstanced one of OiteBuviTioKB on 
ir Assistant ('ommi:*sioner.s who inspected in the county of Antrim hus noticed Tablik, tou iiu 
o, in one of which the master's total einolutnent* did not exceed the yearly sum 

^f XI 2, and in the other, that of £7. This inadequacy uf the funds to effect the J;^™""' ^^'j****" 
yecttf attempted to )»e carried out i.s also very strikinj^ly nianifeste<l in hcIiooIs BallTcluc, I'aro- 
liich owe their ciidowuierits, wholly or prijieipully, to private benevolence; and of d.ial, p. 4'lti, 

r liis cla.ss, more especially in boarding schools for tne poorer classes. In many cases *^"1- HuWuoii'a 

it arises from the disiiositions mode by the founders, whicli were either orijirinallv ?V'"*"K ^''tJV^' 
- • ^ 1 ^- 1 <*"^ I I • 1 1 .'^ ' Lmirnck, Blue, 

out of proportion ro the ninus ot the eliarity, or have hecome «o ni con- «_ 34Q, 

^sequence of tlie changt^ in the value of money, and other causes. The injurious wmcrfonl, Blue 
cffcctji of this deticiency manifest tiiemselves in all the schools thus referred GirU', ^j, 39S. 
to, but in various ways. As rej^ards some, the sehool premises have beeJi ^'^Y* ^"^^ 
allowed to fall into decay, or the accommodation alVordcd is insufficient or Mercer'e School, 
of an unsatisfactory kind ; and this is a state of things often to be met with p. 16. 
In charity bomviing schools. In connexion with these last, we have already, Vt'<U i^. l'^ nrpra. 
bad occasion to comment upon the practice, not unfreniumtly re'it)rted to, of 
acliing out the principal of the trust funds to meet current expenses, thus 
gradually diminishing, and sometimes reducing them very seriously. The low 
iscale of salaries too gcnendly paid to teacIuM-s arises in part from the inadequacy 
of the existing endowments. Besides the injury inflicted on the caui^e of 
education, by thus lowering the social position of the schoolmaster, the instruc- 
tion suffers from the tendency which such a statx; of things has to induce the 
teacher to undertake, employments inconsistotit with his primary functions, 
or in other ways to sacrifice the due performance of these to his pecuniary 
advancement or material support. In the schools for the poorer chisses, Er. 1432;H68; 
the under-paid master ekes out his livelihood by cultivating land, or filling 5-^56. 
other oftices, such as that of postmaster or parisli clerk, the holding of which, "'"^^"y* P* *^ 
even when not directly inconsistent with his duties as teacher, may be in 
other re-spects undesirable. As regards schools of a higher gi*ade, the com*sc Er. 123D ; 5395. 
which the master is induced to pursue in order to make his tuition remunerative, Ballymena 
tends to prevent the admission of free pupiL*. and in other ways to frusti'ate the Dioceain, p, 418. 
object of the endowment. In girls' schools, especially, the salaries are often 
inadequate, and the wives and daugliters of the masters of boys schools, which 
are on the same foundations witli thase for girls, set m in some instances, partly for 
this rca'^on, to have been appointed as teachei's although not sufficiently qualified. 

Another effect of the inadequacy of endowmcnt«, which we have had frequent 
occasion to observe. Is the insufficiency of the staff of masters ; a defect which, of 
course, is most striking in schools for intermediate education. In Grammar 
Schools, especially, such a state of things throws great difficulties in the way of 
combining a classical with an English and scientific e<lucation. 

An increase in the amount of small educational endowments would be, in 
most cases, the only means of remedying the evils of which we have been speaking. 
But, even ivithout such an augmentation, these charities might, we think, be con- 
siderably benefited, by the introduction of certain reforms in their general 
management. The diminution of legal expenses, and, especially, the abolition 
of stamp-duties and court-fees on proceedings connected with charities, would 
diminish the difficulties which now ileter trustees from seeking to make changes 
which altered circumstances may have rendered necessary or desirable for pro- 
moting the efficiency of schools; and the smaller the endowraciit the greatef 
woulil be the benefits thus conferred. 

The principle thus recommended has received a legislative sanction in an Act, *2 Geo. III. 
which, however, does not afford adequate remedies for the state of things to ^*V J^J.' ***; *1\vq 
which we refer. It has, besides, been adopted in relation to proceedings in ^^ ^gj*" *^ * ^ 
Chancery respecting the properties of Municipal Corporations in Ireland. 

We are also of opinion that, as regards schools under the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery, the audit of the Goveniment auditor should be a sufficient 
discharge to the truster's, without it being necessmy to take any proceedings 
before the Master, or to incur the consequent expenses. 

The insecurity of educational endowments appears, we regret to state, to be a 

icircum stance of veiy frequent occurrence. We shall enter more fully into this 
subject in our observations on Tables Xos. 2 and 4; but those on which we are 
now commenting offer many examples of this evil. We have directed atten- 
tion to such as occur in the Tables No. 1, in the observations relating to each 
Bchool whose endownient is so affected. 
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This Htat« of iiisecttrity may, f^iierHlly si>cnkiTig, be traced lo one of two caotii; 

TijiTiK'ly, either to the ne^leet. of thi; tnisters, or to their ig^iioranre. Under the 
lirst lieiid irmst br placed those cases whcn,^ the public money has been expended 
in btiildinf^ sehool-houses, the site of whirli either never was sceurcd, or cannot 
lujw be shown by dorumcntury c\nden<'e to have Ix'on so. This appears to buve 
l>een of no unfpcqucnt occurrence in the ndministriition of the Lord Lieutenant's 
School Buihling Fund; in one county nlone (Limerick), four instances of such 
ncgHg;ence will be ibund. AVe have already had occasion to comment on cases 
where the neglect of public boiirds, and especially of tiiose where responsibility 
is not suliicie .tly individualized. ha.s cndangere*! and even caused serious loss to 
the school endowments coniniitted to their charge. The same remark equally 
applies to the inanageinetit of some endowments by private trustees. 

On this subject Mr. Crawford, in his General Re|w>rt, observes as foUo-ws: — 
** The inefficiency of several schools which 1 visited, I attribute to their being 
under the exclupivc management of trustees, who are such only by virtue of ofl£ 
rial positions. Such persons have, in general, either not sufficient leisure from 
their otiier avocations to make fit'i|ucut visitations and inspections of the school, 
or have not the tastes which are suitable for tlie office, or arc not constantly 
resident in the locality. In some instances, I found that, having different views 
on education, these ofUcial trustees couM not agree on the system of management 
to be pursued ; and, as in these cases the number of ti'ustees is generally small, 
the management of, and control over the school, became practically vested in one 
person only, who was fi'equentlv ab^fent, or could not devute sufficient time toon 
efficient sujierintcndence. It appears to me, that with otficiul trustees should be 
associated some other persons, who, by constant residence in the locaJity, position 
in society, and possession of nn interest in the advancement of education, would 
be enabled and inclined to devt)te snmc time to supcrhitend the management of 
the school." 

We are of opinion that the defect which Mr. Crawford has noticed might be 
advantageously met by airthorizing f-r officio trustees to appoint representatives 
to act in their place on any Board at which they find themselves unable to attend; 
the representative to hold office for a fixed period, i^i>ecified in his ap])ointment, 
of not less than oneor mope than three years, provided the person who appointed 
him shall so long hold the office which gives him the right of being trustee. The 
renn'sentativp, wlien once appointed, ought to possess all the powers of a trustee. 
AVc alho think that (he other trustees iif any charitj', in case an ex officio trustee 
does not attend, should have power to call on him to appoint a reprcsentatrv) 
or, in default of his doing so, to appoint one themselves. 

The second cause of the insecurity of endowments, as sho^vn in Tables, No. 
namely, the ignorance of trustees, arises vei^' frequently from the great diffi- 
culty, often amounting to an hnpossibility, which now exists of obtaining correct 
information as to bequests, and the imperfect manner in which wilU. grants, and 
other documents, are preserved for the benefit of, and made accessible to the inhabi. 
tants of the hKalities chiefly concerned in the eudownnents. Numerous cases 
are pointed out, in the mnrginal observations in the Tables, where tJie trustees 
were ignorant even of the existence of the bequest or donation. A considera- 
tion of this class of cases shows the importance of a local system of registration, 
and also of such a central offire as tliat which we recommend for the proposed 
registry of school endowments. ^| 

Under the saiuc head wc must also place the ciimcs where charity funds have 
been invested in a way cidcnlatx*d to eudauger the cndownient; as, fiir example, 
by laying them out in shai'es of Banking Companies. ^H 

The causes of inefficiency in the schools, as indicated by fhe i^tbhis a^^ 
Endo\nncnta in Operation, iniiy be cousidcred under the heads of the school 
premises and accessories ; the teachers ; the pupils ; and the course of instruction. 
As regards the first of these, the state of repair into which some of the houses 
have fallen, calls for attention ; especially where— as is the case with reference 
to the schools under the Board of Knisnius Smith, and the Commissioners of 
Education — it might be obviated by a due administration of the endowment. 
In some cases, the shortness of the' lc;tsc, under which the site is held, con- 
tributes to prevent stGj)s being taken to put the schooUiouse in a proper state. 
Tliis neglect of health, comfort, and even decency, is, we regret to say, especially 
obsei-vable in charity boarding-schools for the poorer cla.sscs, a state of things, 
the existence of which strongly indicates the want of efficient inspection in the 
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ntere this is mositiiecdcti. The same deficiency esk^ 6» to plav-grourxU^ Obsbsvatiq 
wlilch often urc of vfry scanty dimension-!. Tliis in parrienWly the case iu Tables, vrf 
large Iowikh, where schools exist which have uo pI:iy-grounds uttaehed to tliem. 
The locality of some schools i^ undesirable in point of lii^Utli, and of ochera, as 
being too remote from the homes of tlie scholars. To tliis hitter circumstance 
mast be. at Ica^t in jmrt, uiscribed the dLscontinuanue of some schoolt*. We 
recommend that steps should be taken for enabling trusrx^es to chimge the sit€*i, 
\ ich a eoui'se i*, by them, deemed desirable; and that similjir powei-s be 

c ... . . 'd upon the proposed Board of Endowed 6rhooU &s to all schoolii vested 
in them, and tiiat their conseut be imide neeej^ttary foi* such a change when the 
property and actual inan!t;reuient of schools placed under them is vested in 
other trustees, lu some oi the larger KchoolvS, especially, the (|uestion Is one of LimoriekDifl 
much importance. In these tlie locality, though well-eUosen for a boarding- Ev. 'i,'i9». 
ehool, may uot be convenient for the attendance of day-seliolars ; and. where E""***^'"*"' 

ch is the case, the ol)ject.s of the endowment are in danijer of beujg defeated. 
The supply of school requisites, aUo, such as books, uiaps, and writiug materials, 
is far frt)m beinf? unifoi*mly satisfactory. 

Willi reference tt> the tcjichers, the apix)iiitmcut» are sometimes maile without BlunCoatUo 
sutiieient care ; and the inellicienry of the luasters and mistresses is often attribut- ^^^K t». 388 : Ei 
able, not so mu<:li to their want of intellectual qualifications, as to habit-s of remiss- '^^^" 
nesa aud iuattentiou, caused, in a great meaaurt!, by the absence of inspection and Donadoa, p.l^ 
control. Several cases will be observed, which indicate the want of the power of M«<^l^amor(.'^H 
superannuating pei*flons wlio, after long and faithful aei'vice, or l>y rejison of ill- qi ,'^' f^B 
ness, have become unable to discharge theu* duties as teachers. We have, in drmnsee, dTSIH 
anotlier part of the Report, made a suggCHtion for remedying this evil. y^^i^ p.2'25 infra 

The great irregularity of the attendance of the pupils is, we regret to suy, a p^,j^g Erasraua 
striking feature in the schooht for the poorer clasiies throughout Ireland, but Smith's Eu^lia^ 
especLitly in those situate in agricultural districts. The cliildren are also with. P- '^^^- ^H 
drawn at a very early age, so that the amount of instruction given, and p^^p'*^'*°r'-j 
discipline imparted, is much less than might be supposed. The discoui'agemeut ^* '"''* ^" '^'^ 
arising to the teachers from these causes Ls great, and their injurious influences can ^H 

be cft'ectnaily combated only by systematic inspection and periwiical examinations, ^^^| 

We must also observe that, in many of tiie schools for the poorer classe.t, ^^^^ 

the children receive a supertieial instruction, .'md ai'c not sufficiently grounded ^^^| 

in a knowledge of principles. In some cases this is attributable to the fact, ^^^ 

that the teachers themselves are deficient in this respect; in othei*s, it ainses CliaHerille Con- 
from the undue occupation of the pupil's time in that kind of special training, ^'«^* National, 
which is called industrial education, aud which, although it may, when rightly ^ 
directed, be useful as an accc!s><ory, should not be allowed to encroach on the 
main object of giving a sound mental and moral discipline. Such a deviation 
from the true course is es|tet:ially observable in those girls' schools where much 
attention is givert to instruction in the art oi lace umking and iaucv work- 
As a general result, we feel bound to say that the defects wc have noticed, 
aB indicative of the abuse and inefliciencv of endowed schools of all kinds, 
may be traced to the following principal causes — lirst, the want ol insi>ection, 
conduct^l with authority, by duly qualified inspectors, visiting at short and 
uncertain intervals; secondly*, the want of propi;rly trained masters, receiving 
adequate remuneration, and animated in the dL-y^liarge of their duty by the 
prospects of promotion, and of retiring pensions as the reward of faithful sei-vice* 
A\ e cannot conclude our remarks on tliesc Tables, without calling particuliu* 
attention to the very unsatisfactory state of the question of free adinihsion, and 
the general disregard of the directions of founders and donors of charities iu 
til' -ct. We have already noticed this serious defect M'ith ivfereuee to the 

Jii ^ iient of the Royal Schooh-, but It is equally observable in sehools of Baogor, Ballywi- 
private foundation ; and we are of opinion, that there sliould be for all Free connell, and Ballj. 
Schools, a clear definition nnd public announcement of the rights of pupils to ^""3? ^^'^*"**l— 
free admission, and the qualifications expect»^d from thejn. 
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Endowments not in Operaiion. 



The number of educational endowments tliroughout Ireland, which, though 
proved to exist, are not in operation, Ls very considerable, being 290 in 
number. In some amnties it is more, in others less, but the aggregate Tables, toI iS 
value of the fund thus lying unused for the purposes of educiition is great, r- '3^- 
amounting for the whole of Ireland to the annual sura of £7,170 115. lid. 
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The majority of these endowments are individually of small amount, but this 
is by no nietins universally the ruse. 

A very lar^rc proportion of the small endowments belonging to schools which 
have ceased to be in operation, were indebted for their origin or principal support to 
societies whiih at one time reecived annual grants from Purliatnent. Owin^r either 
to the discontinuance of the assistance received from these sources, or to other 
causes, such as changes in the ])opulation, and the competition of new schools, 
many of the schools thus endfiwed have been given up. Ihe number of insUnceH 
in which the funds of these foundations have been applied to other educational 
purposes, not inconsistent with the intention of the founders, is small. In some 
cases, however, this has lieen d(Uie, and the same ]>robably might have Iwen 
effected iu others, were it not for the great difficulty and expense which now 
attends any endeavour to procure a legal autiiorization for making such clianges. 
To obviate (his, we reconimcndthat jurisdiction, similar to that now possessed bv 
the Co»»rt of Clianccry. should be given to the Assistant Ijarrister, as to all 
charities, the funds of whicii, whether arising out of land or personal property, 
are of small amount; subject, however, to an appeal to the Chancellor, on a 
statement of facts signed by the Assistant liarrLstt r. 

In aildition to the schools which have been abandoned from want of adequate 
support, or wliich are no longer needed, wc find others which .seem never to 
have been required in the Ujcalities thus injudiciously chosen for them. In 
some coses of this sort public money was improvidently granted by those who ■ 
were then intrusti^d with its distribution ; the publi*; possess an especial claim 
to have such endowmtMit.s rendered available for educational pnrj)i>scvS. 

The bad consequences of such a state of things are numerous and patent. The 
want of cjire and pi-ovidenee which has caused them is indirectly productive of 
evil, since it tends to diminish the number of those donations bequeathed bv 
private persons, the frequenc}- and amount of which must greatly de|>ond on the 
confidence which the public have in their being dulv and efficiently applied. 
But the direct eflVcts also deserve serious consideration, and call for the applica- 
tion of prompt remedies. Many of the buildings attached to these abandoned 
schools have already fallen into bad repair and arc undergoing a process of con- 
stant deterioration, which, if not arrested, must seriously diminish their value. 
In other cases they are exposed to the risk of being lost altogether, mdcss looked 
after, wliile evidence can still be procured of their creation, or before the adverse 
po.ssession of the hindh>rds or of strangers has conferred an indefeasible title. 
We have pointed out in the Tables the individual endowments to which this 
remark is apj)licable. 

Some c!t-*es of adverse possession indicate the existence of legal ditticultics, 
which prevent the cheap and prompt recover}' of 8chool-[)remises from masters 
ami othei's who improperly overbold. 

These arisi» from the provision of the (Uvil Bill Act, which excludes from the 
jurisdiction of the local court cases where the title to land is called in question. 
We arc of opinion that an exception should be made to the above rule as 
regards land not exceeding, in the whole, two acres, which has been at any time 
the subject of an educarional chanty; and that where such is provfed to have l>ecn 
the case to the satisfaction of the Assistant Barrister, he should have full power 
to decide the rights of the parties, subject oiilv to an appeal at the next assizes, 
or to one of the superior courts of common faw, on a statement of facts signed 
by the Assistant Barrister. 

TheTa]>lcs of Schools and Endowments Not in Operation afford additional 
proofs of that deficiency of suner^-ision and control on whicli we have already 
animadverted. The delavs wnich have prevented the establishment of some 
valuuhh.' cducAtiounl chanties, have no doul>t, in part, arisen from the ex}>enses, 
delays, and dithculties cf legal proceedings, but still more, we think, from the 
cause to wliich wu have just referred. Among the endowments which either 
have been discontinued^ or were never established, some indicate the abseiK-e of 
adequate powers iu the jmblic bodies entrusted with tlicir management; while 
the histoiT of others manifests culpable neglect on the i)art of the authorities. 

Gases also occur where,owing to the disagreement of trustees, great delays liave 
taken place, which probably might have bcenavoided,hadanyauthoritv existed com- 
petent to iutervene, and whose decision would have been listened to with rcsitect by 
all parties. Other endowments indicate the necessity lor su|>ei'visit>n and active 
interference on behalf of charities which arc neglected by their private and local 
trustees, such being not unfrequcntly the case where these arc relatives of the 
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founder nnd recipients of lii* bounty. NumurouR and sti'iking Instnnces will ul»o 
"be found in tliese Tables of endnwinont* wh'uih have fallon into abeyance in consc 
quence of the ignorance respertin^^ them of loonl parrioii, and even of the very 
persons i»oininatcd as trustees, an ignorance whidi, we think, is traceable prin- 
cipally to two causes — firsts the deficiency of local rec^^rds, and secondly the want 
of a central and well-organized system of registration, which might render 
information easily acceAsibk* to all. Had things heen thus arranged we should 
not have seen so many example's of endowments undisputed, vet never put in 
■operation, or snbsenuently abandoned ; iii;companlL*d, too, as such cases fiTKjuently 
are, by the loss of deeds, and the deteriomtion or loss of the projiorty. 

The Tables No, 2 comprehend a kind of endowments not in operation, different 
ftom the class which we have been considerir.g, those, namely, whei-e tJie donation 
or beqnest is certain in it-* narnre, but. the enjoyment of it by the charity is 
postponed until the happening of specified events. The foundations of this kind 
•which most commonly occur are legacies miide subject to the life interest of 
persons named in the will. It is clear that this class of endowments require 
peculiar •Nvatchfulness, in order both that the property niav be duly secured 
during the period of its enjoyment by the third party, aiuf that the claim of 
the charitA' may be promptly enforced on tin.' ba[)pening of the specified event. 
The existing system does not maki; any adequate provision for securing these ends, 
the attainmont of which, we propose, sliould form a part of the duties of rhc 
proposed Registrar of School fendoivments. 

Cotuingent Endoicmejits, 

The endowments which are given by will upon the occurrence of events which 
may possibly never Inippcn, arc rweiitv-nino in number ; and their value, so far as 
■ascertained, amounts to £ft83 7*. 6?/, The observation which we have made above, 
respecting that class of endowments not in operation, the enjoyment of which bv 
-the charity is postponed until the occnrrence of some specified event, applies witli 
still greater force to tha^e compreheiuk-d under Tables No. 3 ; for in aucliiion to 
ihe reasons already given, there generally exists in sucli cases, considerable difh- 
culty in ascertaining the truth respecting the contingent events, which aj-e often 
of a complicated nature, and seldom cosily discovered. This class of endowments, 
Its much as any other, requires the constant attention of nn officer clmrged with 
the duties which we propose to intrust to the Registrar of School Endowments. 

Emiowmentfi Lost or Ea-pived. 

The endowments which we have found to be lost or expired are 178 in 
number ; atid their aggregate — not unfrcquently, also, their individual vidue — 
is such as to require an investigation of the causes which have thus seriously 
diminished the public property available for cducatiouul purposes. The ti>tal 
acreage of the endowments thus lost or expired was 1,31 1a. 2u. 31p. (exclusive 
of sites, less than one rood^. The aimual income derivable from land and trust 
funds, the loss of which to educatiouul charities has been a-=certftijicd by us, is 
£2,o74 18s. Id. An inspection of the Tables, No. 4, will show that in several 
instances endo^^^ncnts respecting which no information was at first forthcoming, 
have been recovered by means of the inquiries which our Assistant Commis- 
sioners instituted or suggested. AVe think, that if due exertions had been made 
to piY'serve the evidence of the existence and endowments of these charities 
by the persons intrusted with the care of them, many would be at this moment 
in operation, which we have been obliged to class as lost, mainly for want of 
fiulhcient records and trustwoithy evidence. 

The Tables, No. 4, illustrate, perhaps more fully and forcildy than au}' others, 
several of the topics on whicli we have already insisted. 

They offer numerous eases, where the loss of the endowments must be ascribed 
to the prevailing absence of local records, and accessible source* of information ; 
to the I'morance or the neglect of the trustees, both ])rivate and public ; and to 
that want of an efficient and responsible system of in(|uiry, suj)ervision, and 
control, which, we regret to sa}*, too generally characterizes the management of 
educational charities. It is not always ea'^y, or even possible, to refer individual 
cases of loss to any one of these causes; fur it is worthy of remark, that flicy 
act and re-act upon each other, and are, therefore, generally found in combination. 
For example, the alisence of powers eindding the authorities either to take charge 
of educjitional tharities promptlv themselves, or to assist others in doing so. almost 
hievitablv fosters a spirit of inattention and indifference, which, even where 
•^ 2 C 
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the power exists, postpones iiiten'cution not unfrequcutly until a period when 
interference is no longer availin*r. We have iJready noticed the practice of 
trustees scUiiijz out the principal of the charity fiuuls, m order to meet curreut 
expenses ; ana tills has caused the diminution of varioas endowments ; among 
wliieh we may refer to several of those attached to the j)aroehial schools in the^J 
city of Dublin . A public iiudit of accounts would, we tlank, tend to check sueli^^ 
abuses. Where schools are from any cause discontinued, there is a manifest 
danger that their endo^nnents may, where due care is not taken, in course of 
time, be lost. The Tables now under consideration show that no adequat.c 
provision at present exists against such a danger. As regards the scliools 
thuti discontinued, it is not unfrequent to meet cases of adverse possession, pro-j 
longed so as to occasion the loss of the endowments. 

An ef&cicnt system of registration of deeds and wills would have tended to pr 
vent the oversights which have thus occasioned the loss of various endowments j 
but protection against similar errors and oversighti*, wouhl, we think, be stil 
further insured by the system of registering endo>nuents, which we recommend. 
Notice of all intended judicial sales should be given to the proposed Registrar o^ 
School Endowments, and the attention of tliat otfieer should be, under all circL 
stances, carefully directed to tlieir protection. Another, and a somewhat numeroi 
class ot losfl(?.s, oeca-sioned by the >vant of prompt intervention and constant super-"' 
vision, consist of those where thti funds of the chai'ity have been placed on insecure 
investments. Most of these are casei* where the security was merely personal, 
and the trustees, who were not nnfrecitiently exeeutore or relatives ot the 
founders, took no stejjs for the proper investment of the property. The 
interval thus allowed to elapse before the intervention of competent authorities 
was invoked rendered the employment of legal measures ditiicuit, and somctimeaj 
futile. The insecurity and ultimate loss oi other investments has arisen froir 
the expenditure of tlie funds in buihUng houses uj>on sites secured only for shoi 
periods. This is closely connected with the important subject of leasing power 
the defective state of the law on this head having, probably, necessitated sue 
an outlay in particular localities. Wc also find instances where the public money 
has been expended on sites held by len.^'s which have determined in eons 
quence of the eviction for non-payment of head-rent. 

Several examples occur of endowuieuiii yielding considerable incomes whic 
like annuities and house rents, have expired ; and a considrratiou of these suggest? 
the desirableness of conferring powers of exchange, under which trustees, 
subject to proper control, might vary securities, and convert such terminable 
interests into a permanent fund. We also find in those Tables losses occa- 
sioned^ chiefly, if not entirely, by the ignorance of local parties and trustees, 
arising from the deficiency of records, and the difficulty, we might indeed say, 
the impossibility, which at present exists of prociu'ing such fi.dl and accurate 
information as would be readily supplied by central authorities in a well- 
organized system. 

On this subject, I)i*. irBlain, in his General Report, observes as follows : — 

" In very few instances have 1 found that proper records of the schools whicl 
came under my notice have been preserved, or that proper books of accoi 
have been kept. Owing to neglect in these paiticulars I liave often experienced 
the greatest difficulty in ascertaining the simplest matters bearing on the 
history, or the expenditure and funds of the schools. 

" I would suggest that some adequate provision should be made for the ss 
custody of origmal deeds and documents relating to endowed schools. Many of 
these instruments are in the hands of private and irixsponsiblc parties, and manj 
have been lost or arc not forthcoming now, in consequence of the negligence 
default of the individuals to whose care they were intrusted. Of course whe 
tlie muniments of tide have been lost or cannot be produced, the security of i 
endowment will be imperilled ; and tliat this is no merely fanciful danger, 
several cases of schools which iell undei* my own notice sufficiently attest. It 
appears to me, therefore, very desirable that some projjcr depository should 
be provided, where the trust deeds and other muniments of endowed schools mav^J 
be lodged for safe presen-ation," ^M 

Although it cannot be denied that no such provision for the safe custody of all^^ 
instmrnents relating to educational charities, and the protection of their endow- 
ments, at prciient exists so tai' as relates to foundations consisting of pereonal 
property, yet it might be thought that the case was diiFeix^nt with res|>cct to 
endowments of real property, which would ^eom to be protected by the operatioj 
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belonging to tlie school were situated in the ndjoining townknd of Kilgasky, 
mentioned bv Mr. Rothwell, is correct- But it further appears that tlie district 
coniprisii»g tlie two townhuids, lvilcari*on and Kilgasky, was known by the name 
of, and was generally called Kilcarron, beuig the name of the residence and 
demesne of the owner, Mr. Smith ; that the demesne of Kilcarron extended into 
the towjiland of Kilgasky, and waj* meared on t!ie eiuit by tlie school jjremises. 
Now, the lands mentioned in the deed are described by metes and bounds, which 
correspond exactly with the premises occupied in connexion with the school, the 
■western boundury being stated to be Kilcarron demesne ; and it appears that the 
lauds are within from twenty-ftveto thirty perches of tlie boundary of tlie town- 
land of Kilcarron. There can, therefore, be no doubt^ (hat altliou^rh the land* 
were described as being part of Kilcarron, the land on which the sebo<d-hou8e 
was erected was the same as that granted and intended to be granted by the 
deed, and this could have been ascertained without any difficulty. 

" As to the second and third statement's of Mr. KothwcU it is oliservahle, that 
it is not alleged that any application was made, or notice given, to the persons 
who, on the tliscovery of the grant, were obviously the proper persons to receive 
notice, viz., the gmntees in, and trustees under the deed, Messrs. Rogers and 
Hemsworth, who, I believe, were then both alive. I know that one of them, 
Mr, Hemsworth, was living, in the early part of this year at Abbeyville, of which 
place he is described in the deed, although he has since died. The parties served 
with notice do not a|>pear to have had any special connexion with the school op 
endowment, and it does not ajipi-ar (hat any of tluni were called on to uiterfere, 
with the exception, j>erlmps, of Messi-s, M'Cuusland and Fetherston, who are the 
6olicitf>rs of * the Commissioners of Educatiun ;' but it seems that notice was 
given to them in tlieir capacity of solicitors of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
who were totiilly unconnected witli the ca^^c, and in this respect there seems to 
me to have l>een a [talpable miscarriage in the proceedings. 

"As to the fourth statement of Mr. Kothwell, it is quite true that at the time of 
the sale, George Bethel was in |>osst!Ssion of the land, and, I presume, received 
the usual notice served on occupiers. The circumstances under which he became 
tenant to Mr. Smith are stated in my original report. It would appear, that by 
a mistake on his part as to the name of the person who was Solicitor to the Com- 
missioners of the Lord Lieutenant's School Building Fund, he was unable to 
maintain his rights to the land when interfered with by Mr. Ralph Smith. He 
is unable now to state what was the exact claim which he made, if at all, on the 
service of the notice on him ; but he had become, long before, tenant from year 
to year t^ Mr. Smith. 

"Tlie fifth statement suggests a point of law as a justification of the sale, 
viz., that the grant of tlie land was not valid as against creditors who had 
charges on the estate prior to the creation of the estate of the grantor, 
Mr. Ralph Smith. 

"It appears to be admitted that Mr. Ralph Smith was tenant for life of the lands, 
and as there is no allegation to the contrary, it may be presumed that he waa 
possessed or seized of such an estate as to bring him within the class of persons 
authorized to make <!;Tants for schools by the first section of the Act of the 50t!i 
year of his Majesty Geo. HI. chap, 33, under the powers of which Act the grant 
IS professed to he made ; that Act authorized all persons whatsoever seized of 
any lands in fee simple, fee tail, or for life, in possession, with immediate remainder 
to his, her, or their issue, of any interest in lands by his or their deeds, to grant 
any part of such lands, not exceeding two Irish acres, not being situated within 
the liberties of any city or corporate town, of whatever value the same might be, 
and being no part of the demesne lands usually occupied with, or reputed as 
demesne, to any person or persons, &c,, who shall be approved of for that purpose 
by the bishop of the diocese in which sucli lands lay, and to his and their heira 
and successoi-s in fee simple, or for any lesser interest^ such approbation to be 
expressed by such bishop, being a party to, aiid 8i;;:ning and scaling such deed iii 
trust, and for the use of a resident schoolmaster, subject to the conditions and 
regulations in the deed to be mentioned. The Act does not contain any provision 
expressly making the arrant effectual again.st all persons whatsoever having inte- 
rests or estates in the land prior or subsequent to the estate of the grantor. And 
it might have been a (juestion of some ditiicuUy under that Act, whether jwrsons 
having interestJi in the land jirior to sucii estate would be bound thereby, but it 
seems to me that a subsequent Statute settles the question. By section 10 of the 
4th Geo. IV. chap 86, it is enacted, among other things, that all lands and 
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Tadlrs, tou m. aug)neuted by tho creotion of liouHf.«, built wholly- or in part out ofthe funds of the 

Ciwmbo • Enutniua ^'^if^^^ty- ^^ inontinn in the margin two of tliese h)st endowments. One of them 

SmitliV Eu-lish, alone involved the sacrifice of the sum of upwards of £1,000, and the aggregate 

vahie of the sites and premises thus lost to the foundation is very considerable. 

Alleged Endoxcments. 

, We have placed in the Tables, No. 5, all cases where some indication of an 
endowment having existed ajjpeared from the results of iju]uiries of previoua 
Commissioners, or in evidence tendered to us, but with reference t<3 which we 
were on inquiry able to ascertain that there was no endowment, or were unable 
to obtain satisfactory evidence of the existence of any. 

These Tables indicate very clearly that the existing arrangement* fail to 
insure a full and accurate record of educational chanties. Many of the alleged 
endowments were found to be annual payments of a purely voluntary nature, 
or funds, the application of which to the purposes of education was merely dis- 
cretionary with the trustees. Tlie frequent imperfc(;tion of the descriptions given, 
and the difficulty of identifying them, shows the deficiency of autlientic infor- 
mation and permanent records ; and this is the more remarkable, since, in a Large 
proportion of the cases comprised in these Tables, the inquiries were instituted 
on the autliority of the rcportsof previous Commissions, and the books of public 
Boards. In very many instances the examination we have caused to be instituted 
respecting the allegations thus made, has terminated in showing that no such 
endowments existed ; that they were appropriated to purposes other than those 
of education; that the payments were voluntary or discretionary ; that the funds 
were not proi>crly secured, or that the alleged endowments were identical with 
aome other foundutions. 

All these classes of cases afford testimony of the existence of the defects which, 
we have indicated above, and the consideration of them tends still further to 
convince us of the necessity for remedial measures for insuring the safety of 
educational charities. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION AND DISCIPLINE IN ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 

The observations which we have made, and the evidence which we have collected 
with reference to education, and especially to intermediate education in Ireland, 
enable us to state at some length our impressions respecting its present state ; 
and we tliiuk it right to accompany these remarks with some suggestions for its 
improvement. It can hardly be uoubtod that extensive changes, not of det&W 
only, but affecting the general covirsc of education now pursued in the grammar 
schools, are needed, in order to bring tlicm into hannony with the real wants of 
our time, and to avert the great social dangers which would nectssarily ensue, 
if the standard of instruction for the upper classes were permitted to remain 
in any essential points b<*Iow that level to which primary mstruction h:is gra- 
dually attained, Tlils last has, during the hist q»uirter of a century, been steadily 
risuig in Ii*elaud ; and in some inipoilant respects it now holds a position witli 
reference to the former which demands the most serious consideration from all 
who are engaged in the work of education, or interested in the vsTill-being ot 
society. AV e propose, therefore, to review briefly the various branches of educa- 
tion, and more especially of grammax'-school education as offered to oiu* own 
observation, or presented to us in evidence. These remarks, together vnth, the 
recommendations we have to offer, may be conveniently classified under four 
heads, embracing — first, the general development of intellect in sehohirs; secondly, 
their practical training, considered with reference, both to their general duties 
as members of society and to the special career for which they may be destined ; 
thirdly, their religitms and moral discipline ; and fourthly, their lesthetic culture. 

Intellectual Edccation. 

The requirements of a modern course of instruction and mental training are 
of two kinds, literary and scientific. The first of these, so far as concerns our 
present subject, comprises, Reading, Writing, English Dictation, English Gram- 
mar, Composition, and Literatiu'e, Modern Languages, Greek and Latin, 
Geography, and History; while the second embraces, Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Algebm, Trigonometry, Astronomy, and so far as may be practicable, tlie 
ElementB of Physics, Chemistry, and Physiology. 
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Although the phratic, au "English Etiiicatlon'' m soraetimcH narro-wed aiid made Cona. or 
i.to mean little more than reading and writing, wc think tliat such an intcrpre- lafliBDonos AMt 

ition \& very far from convening its real si^ificancc. This is obscured by the DwoiPLtsi. 
j>revideJicc of ideas, derived from an antiquated standard of education, and 
»till to a great extent predominant in our gi'ammar schools. Our conception 
of the real import of this phrase will be sliown by the observations which we 
■ *^eg to submit under each of the above heads. 

LiTERABT InSTBUCTION. 

We are of opmion that the art of reading is in general very imperfectly 
taught. "Wc rarely met with a pupil whose^ elocution evinced an intelligent 
comprehension of the subject, combined with clearness of enunciation, and a 
correct appreciation of the niceties of punctuation, and the grammatical 
relation of phrases and sentences to each other. We attribute this gejieral 
prevalence of bad reading to several c^iuses, among which the most promi- 
nent arc — ignorance of the meaning and derivation of words ; want of 
"knowledge of the grammatical relation of the diflercnt clauses of the sentence 
to eacli other, and of the logical connexion of the sentences themselves ; 
and lastly, lack of Instruction in the art of modulating the voice. The 
deficiencies of instruction iri grammar, logic?, and music, thus found to exist in 
the most elementary branch of a jjood English education, arise, we think, from 
causes which equally affect its higher department^. Wc would particularly 
point attention to two — the one being too low an estimate of the value to 
every educated man of a sound knowledge of liis own language and literature ; 
and the 8CCon<i, the practice that too generally prevails in grammar schools, of 
committing the Englisli department to an inferior class of persons, holding very 
subordinate positions, and receiving inadequate remuneration. Tlie latter of 
these errors inevitably results from the former. 

The system of intermediate education cannot be brought into a satisfactory state 
until it has undergone great changes in both of these respects ; and we are of 
opinion, that while the details of every department must, to a certain extent, be 
intrusted to subordinates, the general supervision of the English, no less than 
of the Olassicid and Scientific departments, is an essential part of the dut)' of the 
head master, and that its conduct and management ought to be committed to 
the charge of accomplished scholars. 

Having spoken in terms of condemnation respecting the style of elocution 
commonly met with in schools, we feel bound to state that in some cases the 
correct reading of the pupils was a marked indication of the general efficiency 
of the teachers. 

Writing. 

The practice of teaching to write on slates, is, no doubt, economical, and in 
the early stages of progress it may answer sutliciently well ; but we do not think 
that it can take the place of writing with ])aper and pen. We frequently 
observed a neglect to use engi*aved head-lines even when these were furnished 
to the schools, tlie result of such omission being that the pupils learned to imitate 
the defective writing uf the nnuster. We think it right to record our appi*oba- 
tion of the method of tuition in the art of WTiting pursued in the schools of the 
Christian Brothers. The first line in the page is an ordinary engraved head- 
line ; the second is blank ; the third and each alternate line in the rest of the 
page exhibits a faint tracing of the head line. The pupil tills in the page, being in 
one line left to proceed without assistance, whilst in the succeeding one he is 
aided by the tracing. The excellent effects of this system may be ascribed to 
two circumstances ; one l^eing, that the attention of*^ the pupil is in this way 
forcibly drawn to the contrast between his own copy and the model proposed for 
his instruction ; the other, that in thus retracing his steps, he not only obsen'es 
his errors, but learns how to coiTect them. The instruction in free-hand drawing 
given to junior pupils in many of the continental schools is found conducive to 
their improvement in writing, and the example rims set might, we think, be 
advantageously followed in this country. 

AVe also found that short-hand was taught in the Christian Brothers' School at Er. 2353. 
Tralee ; and the proceedings of the Public Court which we held at that place ^^ ere 
reported for a newspaper by a schoolboy of about t\\'elve years of age. 
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We recommciul that the copy books should be preserved, so as to enable the 
Inspectors, at their successive visits, to form a judgment of the progress made i 
by the pupils. We noticed with disapproval that, in one of the most richly] 
endowed schools in Ireland, the head-master wna in the habit of selling the copy-| 
books as fast as thty were filled up by the scholars, and applying the proceeds ' 
his own uyc. 

We would obsei've that increasing prominence is given to good writing, 
one of the tests for the granting of certiiicates by your Majesty's Civil ScrviceJ 
Commissioners. 

English Dictation, 

We are of o])inion that the practice of exercising the pupils in writing from 
dictation has been hitherto much neglected,and that its importance as an olemen 
of univers:il education is very imperfectly appreciated. In many of the primary! 
schools, however, this subject has been attended to more carefully, and wit" 
better results than in the grammar schools. In these liist the amount o; 
time and care devoted to it arc quite disproportionate to the demands of a: 
branch of education which, in our judgment, constitutes one of the most indi; 
peasable qualifications for persons in every rank, and is especially so fo 
the educated gentleman. Even in cases M'liere an anxiety M-as expressed toj 
promote this study, we observed that lessons in dicfcition were supposed 
occupy an undue amount of tiiue, and were, consequently, postponed to pui*sui 
which, though certainly import-ant, are not mox-e so than that of which we; 
are now speaking. Tliis is, in our opinion, a great error ; fur, when intelii;i;entl 
conveyed, no lessons are more instructive than those in En;jHsh dictntion, nor 
could the time of the pupils be better employed than in follo^\*ing them. We 
think they ought to i'orm part of the daily course, at all events for the less 
advanced pupils ; liccause they furnish the best means of insti'uction in some parts J| 
of an English education which, thougli elementary, are very material. Among " 
these may be mentioned spelling, punctuation, and other requisites of ortho- 
graphy. W^ithout an ac({uaintanee with these, it is impossible that anyone 
can write a good letter ; much less can he succeed in tlie more difficult 
species of composition. The defects of the present system of education, as re- 
gards not only the poorer, but the middle classes, have been striliingly niuni- 
fested in the results of the examinations held by your Majesty's CivQ Service 
Commissioners. They state, in their First Report, " that, although the range 
" of exaiuinutiou includes, in some instances, Latin, or a modern foreign lan- 
" guage, history, geography, &c., the great Uiajority of rejections have been™ 
" occasioned, ntjt by ignorance of these subjects, but by inability to spell witlj| 
" ordinar}' accuracy. Tlie faiUires, moreover, have not been errors in words of 
" rare occurrence, or tecluiicul chnractei', but discreditable mistakes in those of 
" eveiy-day use." They atkl, that out of a list of 185 rejected candidates, who 
were examined (among other things), in writing from dictation, and tested as 
to their power of correcting the ortliography of a lithographed manuscript, pur-j 
posely mii^spclt, fortv-one were refused certificates on the ground of spelling 
alone, and twenty-three for mistakes in spelling combined with bad writing^ 
while ileficicijcics of the same sort entered more or less into nearly all the e* 
of rejection on other grounds. 

The pmetice of cojiying printed extracts, selected from good authors, would, 
we think, tend to train the juiuor jmpils in the obsurvuncc of the rules of 
orthography and punctuation, and to give them habits of accuracy. This 
exe»*cise would aL^o atfbrd an introduction to English dictation, which 
should itself be made subscr\'ient to instruction in the higlicr branches of— 
English comjiosition. In reviewing all such exercises, the master should coia-^ 
ment uj)on the mbtakos into which the pupils have fallen, pointing out for the 
benefit of the entire class the rules which, in each instance, have been violated^ 
This, we think, is a point seldom sufficiently attended to, but one of gi'oa^ 
importantre. Among the subjects for such observations, the teacher should 
include not only errors in orthography and punctuation, but the want of neatness 
and propriety in the writing. The dictation lessons of the moi"e advanced pupils 
ought to Ix! corrected out of school-houi-s by the master, whose remarks, addi*es.scd 
to the entire class on the following day, wotdd thus have more M'eight. \V*i 
may add, that when the ])as5ages are judiciously selected by an intelligent teacher 
the exei*cise iu dictation raav be made a chatuiel, not onlv for giving dir 
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instruction of the most valuable and effectual nature in Enirlisli ^ammar, but Coomb or 
for incidentally imparting iniicli interesting knowledge in collateral subject^, I^^"^^^^" *«*» 

sucli, for example, as jroography and histor)-. Thus, we may frntber from this 1 

dcpai'tincni ako tlie iuiporUncc of corntnittiiig even the most elementary- branches 
to iniuds possessing qualifications much higher than th(»se which might, on 
u superficial examination, seem sufficient, ir. will, we are convinced, he found 
tluit teachei's of an inferior stamp are incapable of imparting, in a i^atisfactory 
manner, direct instruction even of an elementary ehnracter ; while their deficien- 
cies, both of heart and head, entirely disiiuulify them from realizing the yeat 
aims of a good education, in the true and comprehensive sense of that word. 

Eiujliiih Grammar^ Compo^^ition, and Literature, 

If, as already stated, the standard at present maintained with respect both 
to the instruclori* of V'MUh and the instruction given, is unsatisfactory with 
reference to the inferior brunches of an English education : its deficJencies are, 
as might be expected, still more striking jis regards the higher departments. 
We have, however, i!» some instances, found in masters an increasing sense of the 
necessity for assigning to these subjects n much higher place, and of devoting 
to them a far larger share of time and attention than linve hitherto been 
allotted in the general .scheme of education, and esj>ecial]y in that pursued in 
fjranimar schools. ^Vc have also received tcstimonv to the value attached 
bv intelligent men of business and otiiers to a liberal ftngruli education, both as 
indicating general mental progress, and jis furnishing special (jimlifications for 
the performance of the duties incident to commercial and industrial pursuits. 

\\ c found, in the grauuuar schoob visited by ourselves, a prevailing deficiency 
of sound instruction in the meanings, derivation, and composition of English 
words, and a ver\ general neglect of extrcises in the grammatical analysis of 
sentences. Our Assistant Commissioners have confirmed these observations in 
their ve|>orts on vanous schools wliirh came under their inspection. 

As already remarked, these fnndaniental defects are the cliief causes of bad 
reading, but their influence extends mncli farther, for their existence precludes 
the possibility of attaining a correct style of speaking and writing in our own 
language ; and these we believe to be the most valuable- accomplislmients which 
anv man can possess, let his rank and position in society be what it may. 

llcgardcd as a means to this end, we consider that the study of grammar 
merits much attention ; and we by no means share the opinion of tlio>c who sup- 
pose that the knowledge ol' the granunatieal structure of the dead languages can 
supply the place of a direct study of that of our own tongue, although, no doubt, 
the former, if judiciously used, may nuiteiially facilitate the latter. 

The attention of the more ndvanced jnipils might be directed, in connexion 
with their granunatieal studies, to sucli elementiu-y portions of logic as an expe- 
rienced teacher, himself thoroughly master of the subject, coidd usefully convey 
by means of oral instruction. When tlie Aristotelian logic formed the subject of 
the first science examination of undergraduates in Trinity College, Dublin, it was 
taught in Irish schools. In making this remark, however, we have no intention K\-. 11390, Ac. 
of recommending the introiiuetion of logic as a separate department into general 
intermediate education, nmeh less would we wish to see any attempt at teaching 
nietaphysics to schoolboys* 

It is unnecessary that we should enlarge on the benefits, extending not onl\' 
to the wider social relations of Tde, but to the domestic well-being of the 
juanv, whii:h would flow from the general diffusion of a jinictical facilitv in 
English composition, espucially in its simpler forms. Xumerous and mideniuble 
us they are, we regret to be obliged to state that litth; pains have hitherto been 
taken in our schools to secure thejr realization. In tins respect manv of the 
Continental schools set us an example worthy of imitation. The ])upiLs arc 
there led on, step by step, to the acquirement of tlie art of eom])osition, the 
teacher commencing his course of tuition by narrating a slutrt story, whicli the 
scholars are afterwards required to write out in their own words fnim memory. 
Your .Majesty's Civil Service Cotnmissioncrs have adopted a test of proficiency 
in English Composition somewhat like this in its character, the selection, namely, 
as the topic upon which the candidate is to write, of **some very simple and 
familiar subject ; sometimes an imaginary letter to a friend, describing an event 
of the day, or some place or book, with which he might happen to be familiar.*" 
Thcv remark, however, tliat " notwitlistandln;; 
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manner ^ven to the examination, they found but few instances in which a 
candidate showed great facility of composing even an ordinan* letter," The 
wish to secure the sen'iccs of persons as clerks and assistants who are qualified 
to conduct a correspondence, and are ahlc after receiving brief instructions, to 
Avrite the necessary letters, is increasingly felt by merchants and persons enp^aged 
in every department of business. The present state of education, however, does 
but little to supply this want ; the needful facility hcinp in general acquired 
only after a long apprenticeship, and many failures. This, we think, must 
be ascribed more frequently to the want of power to compose correctly in the 
English Language than to a deficiency in tact and intelligence on the part, of 
the clerk. M 

The exercises employed by the master for training pupils in the art of Engli.sh " 
Composition, may be varied indefinitely. Subjects may be chosen which give 
more and more scope for the exercise of intelligence and good taste on the part 
of the pupil, until finally he becomes competent to amplify a few disjointed 
phrast^s into a connected narrative, having all its parts well arranged, and every 
sentence expressed in clear and appropriate l«ngiiage. In connexion witli this 
subject, we may also mention another test employed in the Ci%'il Service 
Examinations, in confomiity with the wij^hes expressed by the heads of many 
departments of the public service : this is, a trial of the candidates' ability to make 
an abstract, or prSda of official papers or correspondence. Your Majesty's Civil 
Sen'icc Commissioners attach great importance to this test, on the gi'ouncf both of 
its S])ecial value in various public departments, and also as "testing several impor- 
tant intellectual qualities." They express the hope that when the existence of this 
test for the public service becomes gejicrally known, those pei*sons who are likely 
to enter into it will take proper steps for procuring the necessarj' instruction. 
We think tliat this recommendation might with advantage be kept in view, as 
regards the more advanccfl classes of ])upils in grammar sch<x)ls. 

With reference to a knowledge of English literature, although the age at 
which boys usually leave school would render it difficult to introduce much 
instruction of this kind into the regular course, we think that an intelligent and 
zealous master might do a good deal towards pi*onjoting a taste for so important I 
a part of a liberal education by reading with the head class selections from the 
writings of our best English authors. Something, also, might be done by the 
establishment of school Icnding-libi'arics ; and, as already observed, the regular 
tuition in the elementary branches of the English course would, in the hands of 
superior teachers, indirectly ])rove the means of imparting much valuable 
information on this as well as other subjects. 

Modern fjingxtoges. 

We rcgi'ct to state that the study of the modern languages is greatly neglected 
in our grammar schools. Most frequently they are treated as ejrtrajt, and form 
no part of the regular and prescribed course ; but even where this is not the 
case, the number of lessons given — one, or, at farthest, two a-week — is quite 
inadequate to produce any permanent good results. Some masters have, indeed, 
sought to introduce these studies into the general sx^^tem of education, and we 
received testimony, showing not only the i>racticabiruy of so doing witliout 
detriment to classical studies, but the reciprocal advantages which might be 
expected to flow from the union of these several branches of philological study. 
We are of opinion that the change thus i^equired would be greatly facilitated 
by attending to two things — first, the commencement of instruction in the 
living languages at an early stnge of education, before the greater part of a boy 8 
time and attention are engrossed by matliematical and classical studies ; secondly, 
the abandonment of the system at present pursued of teaching languages eliiefl\", if ' 
not entirely, by books. We w«iuld recommend the substitution, for the mere 
eye-knowledge now too exclusively ijnparted, of instruction given according to 
the natural method, that is to say, through the ear. The value of oral iustriietion 
in this, and, indeed, in almost eveiy department of study, cannot, we think, be 
too highly estimated, whether it be regarded as a means of awakening the 
interest of the pupils, and training their mental and moral faculties, or as furnish- 
ing a test of the master's acquirements, and especially of his capacity for teaching. 

We received at our public courts abundant aurf convincing c\'idenre of the 
interest which is widely felt by intelligent men of all ranks and professions in 
the promotion of these studies. Gentlemen engaged in various branches of , 
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commerce and manufactures gave tbeir testimony to the increasing importance, 
in relation to their pui-suits, of a familiar acauaintance with nioflern languages, an<l 

particularly \vith French and German. They also expressed their conviction 

tliat such knowledge .should embrace not merely the power of reading and 
translating these languages^ but of speaking and writing tliem correctly, and 
■with ease. 

Thus, Mr. Robtrt Malcolmson, a merchant in Clonmel, deposed that his firm Et. 1073. 
were obliged to procure the services of persons, not habitually employed in their 
own e.stabUshment, **in translating contracts and letters, bills of lading, and 
such like." 

Mr. Thomas Kevington stated in evidence, that the establishment ^vith which Ev. 4239. 
he was connected in Limerick "sent a buyer rcgidarly to France; that they 
were obliged to have a i^ei'son in their counting-house who could read French ; 
and that lie considered it would be for their interest, if thev had vouno: men 
acquainted with the French language, to send them over frequently to France." 

Mr. AVilliam I'Vanklin, the manager of the Limerick Branch of the Provincial Ev. 4629. 
Bank of Ireland, stated to us, that it was verv desirable that a knowledge of 
modern languages, and of French especially, should form a part of that general 
education which he considered an essential qualification for clerks and assistants 
in the liunk ; since they had occasion, in the course of their business, not only to 
Lave French letters read and answered in the same languao;e, but at times to 
translate other foreign documents which came into their hands as bankers. 

Mr. Peter O'Connor, a merchant in Sligo, deposed to the same effect. As to Er. 6726. 
German particulai'ly, he obsened that " he thought an acquaintance with that 
language necessary ; that they found much inconvenience from not having it ; and 
that when our continental neighbours come into competition with us they are suc- 
cessful, when we fail for want of a knowledge of the habits :ind language of the 
country." 

;Mr. William Dun\'iUe, a merchant in Belfast, likewise gave strong testimony, Et. 10487, 
both as to the great importance for commercial purposes of a competent know- 
ledge of French and German, and the inadequate manner in which ths want is 
aupplied in the existing system of grammar school education. 

We likewise received evidence from gentlemen belonging to various pro- Et. 2648, 3887, 
fessions, some of them being directly engaged in tuition, all of whom agreed ^^^3, 6154,6686, 
in pointing out the advantiigcs which must accrue from an increased atten- 1*^^3. 
lion to the studv of modern lan^ua^es. We concur with them m thinking 
that the motives for such a change arc to be found, not only in the special wants, 
important as these certainly arc, incident to industrial pureuits, but in the very 
nature and essential requirements of modern and liberal education. AVhether 
we regard the increasecl facilities for travelling, and the opportunities for an 
enlarged intercourse thus created, or consider the modern languages as furnishing 
the key to the treasures of modern literature, and not less to a knowledge of the 
history and structure of our own language, the study of them, and especially that 
of French and German, forms, in our opinion, an iiit!is])ensable part of the educa- 
tion of an English gentleman. To the student also, the knowledge thus acquired 
is invaluable ; for it constitutes one of the foundations of comparative philology. 

We believe tliut the difficulties which are supposed to stand in the way of the 
introtluction of modern languages into the general course pui-sued in grammar 
schools, are mucii over-rated ; and we think that an impulse woidd be given to 
the more assiduous culture of this bi*anch of education, if a prosj)ect were 
held out of the introduction of one, at letist, of the principal continental 
languages into the entrance examinations in our Universities. 

Greek and Latin, 

AVe arc far from thinking lightly of the importance of classical pursuits ; on 
the contrary, we consider that nothing can ever dispense witli the study of 
the dead languages, as a part of intellectual discipline in a complete scheme 
of general educatiim. These, as being the most perfectly inflected langiuigcs, 
fiimish tlie best foundation for the acquisition of grammatical knowledge and 
logical training and culture. Notwithstanding, also, the serious moral miper- 
fections of various kinds which pervade most of the writings of antiquity, and 
which render it so necessary that the duty of giving tuition in tlieni should be 
intrusted to teachers of a superior class, we think tliat a knowledge of the master- 
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meces of ancient literature is to be desired, for the sake of their intriiiHic value* 
Besides, the want of an acquaintance witli thetn renders us unable to si'inpathize 
with the great minds that have !>een formed in the classical school, and incapaci- 
tates us for the due enjoyment of some of the noblest works in modern litcrarure. 

While, however, giving due weight to these studies, regarded both as the means 
for acquiring knowledge and as a discij)rnie of the m-^ntal faculties, we are h 
obliged to record our disapproval of the system of classical instruction hitherto ■ 
pursued in grammar schools in Ireland, which, in our i>pin ion, requires alteration ■ 
in two important respect-^. In tht! first placf^, we tliink that the amount of time 
devoted to the study of tlie dead languages lia.s liccu too ^eat ; and hi the second, 
that thr knowledge of them ordinarily attained is very imperfect, and quite dis- 
proportionate to the labour expended upon their acquisition. Our conviction on, 
the first head is based on a consideration, not merely of the special demands of 
wliat is called a commercial education, but of those requisites which we conceive j 
to be an essential part of a liberal and enlightened system of general edncJition. 
Two errors are frequently met with, of an opposite kind indeed, but both equally 
prejudicial to the prevalence of sound educational ^^ews and aims : while some, 
imbued with ideas not only narrow but illusory, would limit the education of 
the commercial man to objects of direct and j)alpable utility; others disregard 
the resources for mental discipline furnished by the modern sciences and A 
literature, and overlook the importance of these as branches of universal education. " 
AVe received at our public courts a good deal of evidence bearing on th<i 
]n'actical>ihty and usefulness of combining instruction in the English language, M 
in the sciences, an<l in tlie classic?, in such a manner that the general course miglit " 
embrace all, without unduly abridging the special tuition needful for the destined 
careers of the pupils, whetlici* professional or industrial. The testimony thus 
given luis corifinned us in the belief that such a combination, though no doubt 
presenting ditficulties well adapted to test the zeal and caiiacity of the master, is 
practicable, where the pecuniary resources of the seliool are sufficient ; and that 
if judiciously effected, it leads to the l)etter prosecution of ea<!h class of studies, and 
the elevation of the general standard of education throughout the community. 
We also think that pupils intended for the pin-suits of commerce or manufactures 
might with advantage carry on the study ot" Latin, provided they arc not likely to 
be removed from school at too early a jK-riod. The study of this language is 
made indispensable in the iiigh school of l!;dinburgli. 

As regards the second gi'ound of objection to the existing state of grammar 
school education, wc are of opinion that the system of teaching the classics now 
pursued is very imperfect. One great mistake made is the time spent in the 
attempt to compose Greek and Latin verse. This is, generally speaking, time 
Aviistcd; for the exercise is useful only in the case of a few who are gifted witli a 
peculiar aptitude, while all others are painfully conscious that they are labouriii;;^ 
in vain. The same observatioi; does not, of course, apply to Greek anil Latin 
prose ; the practice of composing in which Is essential to the acquisition of sound 
classical schohii-ship. We must note as another defect, the insufficient attention 
paid to oral instruction, and to the practice of speaking tlie dead languages, 
an exercise whicli is as important in relation to them as to the modern 
languages. Wc also think tliat fur too much time is devoted to tlie attempt to 
render young scholars famiUarwith the notes of commentators; a kind of know- 
ledge that is easily iorgntien, and consumes the horn's which would be better 
spent in acquiring a facility of reading classical authors, and a more general 
familiarity witli ancient literature and life. 

Geoffrapfii/, 

We have followed the usual arrangement in classifying geograpliy under the 
head of literary rather than uf scientific studies, and us one, therefore, which falls 
under the care of the English master. It is essential, however, that the teacher's^ 
qualifications should be of a nnicli higher order than is generally sought for ; as 
the range of knowledge and rcfiection required to enable him to do justice to 
this subject is very considerable, and embraces alike literary and scientific aequire- 
ments of a superior kind. The inefficient system of instruction in geography 
which now prevails is characterised by uotliuig more than by the practice <')f 
teaching mei*ely by rote, and fi*om books. A competent master, on the controiy,;H 
is thoroughly convei-sant with his subject, and carries all the principles uiid 
the main features of it in his head. There are, wc think, few branches of. 
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fcducftlion in which rlic mothotl of oral iiistruccion is of raorfl importanrt-. 
dicthor f(tr tht; tfachcr or the pupil. On this head we dt'sirc to quoa* thi^ 

intc'reAtin<^ ]mssn<re in \\\\\v)\ Mr. Horace Muiin describes a lesson in geo^ri^ipiiy 

I which he witnessed in u Prussian s<?hool : — 

'M will describe, as exactly as I am able, a lesson which I heard given to a clas.'i . 
ft little advanced beyond the elements, reniarkinjr, that thoutrh I licard niiiny pn(,,p'"X'?'i,, 
Icss^^tns given on the same plan, none of theui were signalized by the rapidity Hoi-nivMann.' 
and effect of the one I am aoout to describe. p. l^'i. 

*' The teacher stood by the blackboard, with the chalk in his hand. Aft4'r i-ast- 

'ing his eye over the class, to see that all were ready, he struck at the middle oi" 
tlie bounl. With a nipidity of hand, which my eye coidd hardly follow, he 
Tnndc* 11 series of those shoi't divergent lines, or shadings, eiiiployed by nian- 

iCngravem, to repi-esent a chain of mountains. He had scarcely turned an angle, 

u>r shot off a spur, when the scholars began to cry out, Tarpalhian Mountains, 
Hungary ; Black Forest Mountains, Wurtemberg ; Giants' Mountains (Kiescn- 

[(iehirge), Silesia ; Metallic Mountains (Ei^-Gcbirge), Pine Mountains (Fichtel- 

iGebirge), Central Mountains (Mittel-Gebirge), Bohemia, <?i:c. »tc. 

"In less than half a minute, the ridgre of that 'ji'find central elevation, which 

'separates the waters that flow north-west into the German Ocean Irom those 
that How north into the Baltic, and south-east into the Black Sea, Avas presented 
to \iew, executed almost as beautifull)' as an engraving. A dozen crinkling 

l^trokes, made in the twinkling of an eye, repix-sentcd the head waters of the 

fgreat rivers which flow in different directions from that mountainous range; 
•while the children, almost as eager atid excited a.s though they had actually seen 
the torrents dashing do^vn the mountain sides, cried out, Danube, Elbe, Vistula, 
Oder. iS:c. The next moment I lieard a succession of small strokes or taps, so 
rapid as to be almost indistinguishable, and hai'dly bad my eye time to discern 
a larije number of dots made along the margins of the rivers, when the .shoutfi 
of Lnitz, Vienna, Prague, Dresden, Berlin, &c., struck my ear. At this point in 
the exercise, the spot which had been occupied on the blacklxiard was nearly a 
circle, of which the starting point, or place where the teacher first began, was 
the centre ; but now a few additional btrokes around the circumference of the 
incipient continent, extended the mountain ranges outwards towards the phuns, 
the children responding the names of tlie countries in which they respectively 

flay. With a few more fiourisbes, the rivers flowed onwards towards theip 

'several terminations ; and, by another succession of dots, new cities sprang up 
along their banks. By this time tht^ children had become as much excited as 
though they had been present at a world-making. 'Hiey rose in their seats, they 
flung out both hands, their eyes kindled, and their voices became almost 
vociferous, a.sthcy cried out the names of the different places, which, under the 

I magic of the teacher's crayon, rose into view. Within ten minutes from the 

[ commencement of tlie lesson, there stood upon t!ie blackboard a beautiful map 

[of Germany, with its mountains, principal rivers, and cities; the coast of the 

rGerman Ocean, of the Baltic, and the Black Seas ; and all so accurately propor- 
tioned, that I think only slight errors would have been found, had it been sub- 
jected to the test of a scale of mih*s. A part of this time was taken up in cor- 
recting a few mistakes of the pupils ; for the teacher's mind seemed to be in his 
ear as well as in his hand; and, notwithstanding the astonishing celerity of his 
movements, he detected erroneous ansAvers, and turned round to correct them. 
The rest of the recitation consisted in questions and answers respecting pro- 
ductions, climate, soil, animals, &c. vtc." 

It is very impoi-tant that geographical instruction should be adJj'esscd as nuich 

\ as possible to the eve. Even the sense of touch may be made a valuable 
adjunct to the visual organ in teaching geogniphv. For younger pupils, cs])e- 
cially, "dissected maps'' are extremely useful, since they not oidy exercise 
memory, but ingenuitj' ; and the sight and handling of the separate pieces 
impress on the child's mind a distinct concejition of the various parts, their 
form, size, and relative position, with a degree of vividness which can be attained 

' in no other way. The pupils should acquire the jiower of accurately repre- 
senting to their own minds the outlines uf various countries and the relative 
position of their chief features. This is much facilitated by the use of outline 
maps, and by the habit of map-<lrawing, a practice which, liowevcr, in some of the 
schools of the Incorporated Society, we thought w.'is pursued to excess, and in 

, BUch a manner as to occasion a wasteful expenditure of time and eyesight. We 
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think that the principle of the method of teaching writing, which we have 
noticed -with commondatioii under that head, iniglit, with u slight niodificatioD, 
be advuntflgeously employed, in relation to this de[»artmcnt^ for the tuition of 
the more advanced pupil. After drawing from memory the country selected, 
with ita principal subdivisions and features, the scholar, having his own design 
set before him, might trace the outlines of the same region on transparent| 
paper, placed upon a muj) prepared for that purpose. ^ 

A knowledge of tlic ge<igrnphy of Great Britain and Ireland, and of our prin- 
cipal colonies and depeiulencies, is obviously of jirimai'v importance, yet, we regret 
to say, that its study is greatly neglected in grammar schools. We found, in 
some instances, that pupils who possessed a toleruble knowhdgeof the geography 
of Palestine were wholly unaequainted with that of Ii-eland. The instruction 
given should embrace not only the elements of de.'icriptive and physical, but also 
those of commercial and politiojil geography. As reganls the teaching of all 
these branches, and especiall}' of tlie latter ones, we have noticed in many schools 
a gi*eat deficiency. An intelligent in.strnctor might make liis geography lessons 
peculiarly interesting to his pupils by blending with tbem some information us to 
varieties of climate, tlie distribution of v(*getable productions and animals, and the 
different races of mankind. From phy.'iical geography he might pass to geology 
and inineralogj', and illustrate what he taught of the general conformation of 
the earth's suiface by reference to tiie climat(!, the ])lant.s, the animals, and tlie 
luinerals of the C(»untry in which his school was »ituatu. The bearings, too, of 
the knowledge thus actjuired upon the history of mankind, and generally the 
relations between the physical and the moral worlds, might^in like manner be 
pointed out and illuatrated. The interest of the pupil might, also he engaged by 
references to the history of geograpliical discovery, and the principal narrativesof 
travel by land and sea ; and the attention of the more advanced schohirs would 
be usefully directed to cotemporarj- aims and efforts of a like nature, and to a 
consideration of their connexion with, and probable influence on. the progress 
of society. Tlie instruction oi'u general kind thus interwoven with the simpler 
elements of geography is not only valuable and interesting in itself, but tends to 
impress the Tatter more \i\'idly (>n the mind. 

The foregoing considerations further illustrate the vital truth that successful 
tuition in those branches of an Knglish education, which we deem to be of uni- 
vei-sal importance, can only be securctl by obtaining the services of superior 
men. The instruction given by such teachers, even when only elementary, 
is the reverae of superficial ; and the influence they exercise on their pupils 
draws out feelings of confidence and respect which, a]iart fi-om their direct 
moral value, furnish the best incentives to present acquisition, and the si 
foundation for independent progress. 

History, 

"We have rai^ely found history taught in the primary schools. English 
history is, we think, mucli neglected in the grammar schools, and Irish history 
SecondReport.C.S.. is entirely so. Tiie opinion expressed by your Majesty's Civil Service 
CouiniiMi oners, Commissioners as to the great deficiencies in this department of education among 
all obusst^s corresponds with our own impressions, We feel that the difficulty of 
teaching mediicval and modern hlstiiry in mixed schools is considerable ; but 
we think that the evils arising from its total exclusion greatly outweigh the 
disadvantages which may arise ironi making it a part of the general school- 
course. The Ibrce of the objection, too, must vary with the locality and circum- 
stances of the school, and may occasionally be diminished by jmying a due 
attention to thesK in the choice of the head master or of his assistants. 

In the primary schools of Germany the elementary prinei[jles of jurisprudence 
form part of the regular course. We see no reason Mhy our own youth 
should not learn the general nature of the laws and constitution under which 
their country Is governed. 

We have already suggested the propriety of introducing historical references, 
as part of the lessons on geography. We think that the instruction directly 
given in history should be accompanied by a constant reference to niape, 
regarding this practice as not only essential to the right understanding of the 
subject, but as furnishing a powerful stimulant to the attention and interest of 
the pupils. By tliis means the great events which have characterized the life 
of nations, and form the land-marks of social progress, being presented as images 
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and not as abstract signs only, become indelibly -fixed in the mind. Maps Oomni o» 

expressly adapted for this purpose, and constructed so as to represent in a I«"hdotiom amd 

connected series, the principal historical epochs, have been published of late «mipli»i. 

years. Besides the large and expensive works of Spruner, we may refer to an 

admirable school atlas of this kind, published under the superintendence of the 

Rev. Mr. Brewer, It would, we think, be very desirable that school maps of 

this nature, drawn on a large scale, should be habitually used in connexion with 

the history lesson. Such maps, in addition to their value as localizing events, 

and presenting vividly to the mind the geographical and political consequences of 

the facts narrated, furnish an effectual means of impressing on the memory the 

principal dates of the portions of history selected for study. Chronology, which 

if taught, as it too commonly is, as a series of unconnected dates, is dry and 

easUy forgotten, becomes not only intelligible, but interesting, when associated 

with history and geography, and applied to illustrate the succession of events, 

their contemporaneous bearings, and their mutual connexion. 

Scientific Insteuction. 

Arithmetic. 

Having now concluded our observations on the departments of education 
which are chiefly or exclusively literary, we turn to those that are essentially 
scientific. Among these arithmetic deserves the foremost place, both on ac- 
count of its great utility to persons in every position in society, and as fur- 
nishing, when properly taught, a most valuable means of mental discipline. Er. 4641. 
The practice too generally prevails, and more especially so in the grammar 
schools, of intrusting this branch to persons of inferior mathematical attain- 
ments. We regard this as a great mistake ; for a mechanical facility of work- 
ing suras, imparted by masters possessing no scientific power themselves, is, even 
for practical purposes, of comparatively little value. To this cause we mainly 
ascribe that absence of a sound instruction in the principles on which arith- 
metical rules and operations are based, which we had freqxient occasion to remark 
in the schoob we visited, and which was also obser\'^ed by our Assistant Commis- Ev. 4983. 
sioners in the schools that came under their inspection. In some schools we even 
found an ignorance of numeration, a subject which, however, receives due atten- 
tion in the schools of the Christian Brothers, and in tho8e under the NationalBoard, 
Mental arithmetic also is very important, for its exercise directs the teacher's Br. 531ff, 
Attention to oral instruction in opposition to mere routine book leaming,and trains 
the pupils to a valuable habit. The naturaf aptitude for arithmetic varies very 
xnuch in different individuals, and we remarked with regret in some of the 
l>est schools a neglect of the less intelligent pupils when taught simultaneously 
in a class with others possessing greater ability. 

It would be desirable to convey to the pupils a practical acquaintance 
~^th existing and even proposed systems of weights, measures, and moneys, 
^Knowledge of this kind has been made a prominent part in the programme of 
instruction in the French schools, as affording the best means of making the 
j>eople familiar with the decimal system which is not even yet universally 
adopted in France, owing to the ignorance and iirejudices of the uninstructcd. 
Hn our own country the difficulties attending a reform t^f coins, weights, and 
aneasures, will have been greatly diminished in consequence of the spread 
of education amongst the poorer classes, 

Geontdry, Algebra^ and Trigonometry, 

The value of these sciences as means of intellectual dl'icipline has never been 
doubted ; and the circuini^tance that mathematical talent is commonly met with 
in Ireland, furnishes an additional reason fortlieir cultivation in our schools. 
On the occasion of our vi.«iting the Chri:?tian Brothers' School at Tralee. an 
obser\'ation was niade to u;- by the tenchers there, which furnishes a proof of the 
xise of geometr)^ as a part of mental di.-cipline. They stated that their .scholars 
after commencing it ut^ually made much mt;re n.pid progress in all their other 
studies. Plane geometry is, we think, generally well taught, but the instruc- 
tion in algebra is less eflicient, and the pupils arc not sufficiently trjuned in 
the use of logarithmic tables. Solid geometn* also, though attended to in many 
of the primary schools, is neglected in the grammar schools. The practice of 
computing numerical examples, if judiciously emploj-ed, is valuable, and ought 
to be more generally adopted. But, as it may happen that pupils who have 
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CoifiwKop inii5tcrod tho diffioulties of mere calculation arc ofticn at fault in fhe solution of 
iM-raccfiosr Aita proliK'ins, for want of knowing wJiat calculations they must actually make, we 
"^"^" ''^ liesire to point the attention of ti;achei"s to the primary inaportance of training 
their pupils to apply general principle:^. 

It would be, no doubt, very desirable, if it were practicable, to give the pupill 
some fumiliurity with the gi-eut inventions of modem mathematical science, al^-l 
braic geometry, uihI the diffciviitiul calculus. But, us a supertirial knowledge] 
of them is tjuite unprolituble, and as the extent to which instruction in the 
higher rautlicmatics, if given at all, can bo carried, must vary greatly, not only 
with the mental aptitude of the pupil, but with his practical (destination, and the 
aiuounC of time which he can devote to these subjects; we are not disposed to 
recommend tiie general introductioji of them into the grammar school eoui-scB 
We think, however, that as sountk-r nietlutds of tuition are introduced, under the 
influence of superior teachers, more could he doiu' in this way than is generally 
supiM>sed ; and we are of opinion that groat room for such improvements in the3 
method of instructimi exists in this dcpartnunt, no less than in tlnit of classics,' 
The importance of oral instruction a-s contra-distinguished from mere book-j 
iearning is ecpially great in both. 

'J'lie practice of "cramming," and tlic undur iniportai:L-e oftrn given tn par-] 
t.icular niathunmtiial de<lurtions conunitted to memory, and frequently exer-. 
eising no other faculty, are greatly to be regretted in the present system of 
education. They impede the acquisition of a sound knowledge of general 
principles, and interfere witli that mcnnil disripUnc, tlie attainment of which i*^ 
the ftiain object of these studies. 

Astronomy and the Une of the Globes, 

We attach verv great importance to the study of astronomy, or celestial phvsicsJ 
as a fundamental branch of general scientiiic instruction, and a powerftil instru-J 
ment of mental discipline. It is so, both as it furnishes the simplest means of| 
familiarizing the minJ with the ap])licatifin of abstract mathematical truths to 
the concrete realities of the external world, and also as it exemjdilies the opera- 
tion of general laws, and the certainty of that prevision which at once eor»Htitutes| 
the pmctical end and the jirincipal test of real science. It, therelbre, ('(mdiincs iiil 
a high degree the conditions of sound education. The degree to which thcsisj 
benefits can be secured must, no doubt-, greatly depend upon the extent tc 
whicfi a proper (nnndation has been laid in mathematienl knowledge. A certain' 
familiarity with geometrical conceptions is indispensable as a preliminary even 
to the most elementary study of astronomical phenomena ; and at every stage,A 
the teachitig ought to stop short so soon as it becomes sujH'rlieial, i?) consequence 
r>f the insufiiciency of the pupils mathematical preparation. Due attention to thin 
»viU be best secured by employing teachers >vho are not merely well ac<pudnte<l 
with the results of iistronondeal science, but familiar with its philosophical 
principles. Having regard to such limitations, we think tliar the elementary 
principles of Astronomy ought to be taught in all, even in primary' schools. TheB 
use of the globes, and also, where this is practicable, the obseryatioii of thel 
heavens, and the practical emploviuentof astronomical instruments, would be veiyB 
desirable, and might be rendered the means not only of impartin«: nuieh valuable 
instruction, but <»f awakening strong and olcvatitig interests in the minds of the 
pupils. The intelligence of more advanced scholars should be still further called 
forth, by indicating the comiexion which subsists between the progress of ostrono-B 
mical knowledge and that of the other sciences. An enlightened teacher might 
also point out its bearings on important social events, such as the successive refor- 
mations of the calendar, and the progress of geiigraphical discovery. 

Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 

A certain amoimt of instruction in mechardcs, and other branches of natuT 
philosophy, can be conveyed by means of models and diagrams, eycn to those who 
have but little knowledge of mathematics ; and thb», though no doubt of a ven- 
elementary character, is valmdjle, and might, we think, be given even iii 
prinniry schools. Considerable difficulties exist as to including experimcntul 
physics and (rhemistry in the course of gramnmr schools ; but liaving regard to 
their importance as departments of general education, and also to the fact that 
an acquaintance with them is of increusiiig utility in the various branches of 
industry*, and, moreover, forms one of the tests proposed in examinations for 
certain departments of tlie public .service, we tidrik that efforts should bo made toj 
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give instruction in these subjects to the moat advanced classes, and that this might Cociwb of 
be successftdly done where tlic pupUs reniaiu sufficiently long at scliool. Lectures, Isstb^ictios amd 
when only occasional, are of little use as a means of scientific instruction ; but iJiecmjKs. 
as sources of intelligent recreation they might be introduced with some good et. 3882, 0740, 
results. The logical value of the physical sciences, which are mainly founded 94o», Iona5, 
on observation and experiment, is very considerable, since they furnish new 10487. 
and important types of reasoning, and call into play faculties which are 
not adequately exercLW by pure mathematics, or even by astronomy. This ia 
particularly the case with regard to chemistry, where tlie novelty of the experi- 
ments, and the wonderful results obtainable from them, are calculated to interest 
the mind in a very high degree. 

We think that these departments of scientific education have not Iiitherto 
received, in our general school-system, that attention which is due to their 
eminent utility, umlerstauding that term in its highest sense. The causes Avhich 
we shall presently notice as Laving prevented instruction from being given in 
the natural, have, no doubt, extensively operated with reference to the experi- 
mental scicmx's ; and, in addition to them, we may mention the general defi- 
ciency in schools of collections of models and instruments essential for 
illustrating the fimdaracntal laws of mechanics, optics, and the other physical 
sciences; also of laboratories suflicicntlv well furnished for the purposes of 
elcuieutary insti'uctiou in chcmistrj-. Tbese could, we believe, be provided 
without incurring any great expense. Wo think it right to notice the Royal 
Belfast Academical Institution as forming an exception to the above ren)ark, 
for we observed there, with pleasure, the existence of uji apparatus such as 
we have referred to. 

Phiddotpj and Natural History, 

The comparatively recent growth of the natural sciences, combined with 
the high place which matlicmatical and philological studies have so long 
maintamed in the public estimation, sufliciently accounts for the almost 
universal exclusion of the former from our system of education. Tin* rnuses 
which necessitated this exclusion have, however, in our day, been in great \n\vt 
removed, and are capable of being so to a still greater degree; while the argu- 
ments often alleged in justification of its continuance appeal* to us to admit of 
being satisfactorily answered. The geneml theory of the structure and functions 
of organized existence, as manifested in vegetable and animal life, is established 
on a solid basis; and already books can be procured of a nature sufficiently 
elementary to form the ground-work of instruction in schools. The sime 
observation applies to natural history. Oral instruction, however, is here indis- 
pensable, and the difficulty of finding competent teachers ia one that must be 
admitted to exist at present, thougli it is capable of being gradually diminished 
and ultimately removed. It must be admitted that a thoroughly scientific 
instruction in these branches cannot be given, until a sufficient foundatioii has 
been laid for their study in a knowledge of the experimental sciences and 
chemistry ; and, in order to accomjilish this, it is necessary that the pupil should 
remain at school up to a somewhat advanced period. Still, even as a source of Ev. 10356, &a 
recreation, combining, if judiciously conducted, both physical exercise and mental 1^)51 1, ic. 
occupation, the acquisition (^f a knowledge of the natural sciences, though elemen- 
tary only, would be valuable; i»nd the experience furnished by some schools, both 
grammar schools and National Model Schools, proves the practicability of 
securing these advantages without detriment to other studies. In the French 
normal schools the pupils are instructed in these subjects ; and it is also worthy 
of remark, that wherever the locality admits of its being done, they are exorcised 
in the rearing of esculent vegetables, and in the pruning and grafting of trees. 
Opportunities for obtaining practical knowledge of this latter kind are, we think, 
valuable, but they arc not afforded in many schook in Ireland. With the 
exception of the Gwyn Instittition at Londonderry, the Farra and Primrose 
Grange Institutions, under the Inooqiorated Society, we met with scarcely any 
instances of systematic instruction in horticulture, which, apart from any 
material utility, would be desiralile as a means of healthful recreation, and 
might often prove a source of don»tstic enjoyment 

We think that a school system which does not include instruction in the 
experimented and natund scicnccs,is incomplete, and fulls, in point both of infonna- 
tion and of mental discipline, below the just stJindard of a sound modern educa- 
tion. The perceptive powci*s are i)ecuiiarly alive in the young ; and natural 
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histon', if properly taught, not by rote from books, but by a [Kjrson who can 
take the pupils into the fields and diBtinguiah the different plants and animals, 
is a Hludy peculiarly congenial to tliem. Mr. Robert Putti'rsoii, of Belfast, in 
his paTnpldet " On the Study of Natural Histoiy as a branch of general education 
in Scliools and CoUej^es," has abo remarke<l that it powi^^i-ftilly tends to form 
prompt and accurate habits of observation, which cannot he said to be adequately 
cultivated In' the ordinary system of tuition. The same writer also points out 
the efficacy of such pursuits in stimulating the power of the imagination iii the 
young by giving them constant and healthful objects. The .stores of practical 
knowledge thus laid up in early youth would not only contribute to the 
awakening and diacipline of important faculties, but would serve as the foun- 
dation for that Bcientitic study of the principles of the natural sciences which 
must be reserved for later years. Without such previous training the philoso- 
phical teacher of biology and natural history must often be embarrassed by tiie 
difficultv of avoiding, on the one hand, mere specialities, aud on the othei', vague 
generalities. At everj' stage of education, but especially at the earliest, the 
relaxiition afforded by these sul/jeets, judiciously introduced, so far from 
interfering "with severe studies, sends the pupil back to them with refreshed and 
reinWgorated power*. We have reason to regard the activity of the observing 
faculties as a prominent feature of the human mind in the eai'ly stages of its 
development ; and if we find at pi-esent amonw young men, commonly supposed 
to be well educated, very little knowledge of the natural sciences, and few mani- 
festations of a capacity or disposition for the.'m pursuits >' would i)e a mistake to 
suppose that such a taste is an uncommon gift. On the eontrarj*, almost all 
chddren are inclined to observe external objects with interest, and when trained 
by philosophical instructors show a surprising familiarity with the classifications 
of natural his-tory. We are, therefore, led to ascribe tlie circumstance that so 
few ]jersous manifest these tastes in later life to the exclusive character of our 
school systems, in which scarcely any studies except those of language and 
mathematics are allowed to hold an honourable place. 

In order, however, duly to appreciate the importance of these studies as part 
of an enlightened scheme of education, it U necessary also to take into account 
their logical efiicacy, aud to consider them ;is funushiug the fit, and, in truth, the 
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only means of evoking and disciplinin*^ various faculties, distinct from, and supe- 
rior to, those of observation. The study of grammar and matliematies exercises, ™ 
no doubt, our reasoning faculties in certain ways; but inductive habits, tbefl 
powers of discriminating, classifying, and geuerallzing, can only be formed iu the 
school of nature aud experiment, Tliesc are not merely valuable for their own 
sake,but as preparing the mind for that investigation of causes which is philosopby. 
The mere familiarity with collections ui-run^ed in obedience to certain definite 
princiides, and still more the practice of making such collections, tends to form 
many valuable habits, and particularly to enable the student to realize to his 
mltid the relation which exists between external arrangement and mental order, 
and the miinuer in which the one facilitate? the other. A real insight into the 
great principles of inductive philosophy can ordy be obtained through an acquaint- 
ance with its leading results; and the discipline thusac<pured, under u philosophic J 
teacher, must pro\e as valuable to the practiced man as to the professed theorist. ™ 
Bishop Butler luis pointed out with admiralde sagacity the errors which 
result from the habit of regarding mathematical reasonings as alone capable of 
furnishing tests of truth ; aud the contracted habits of thought engendered by 
a too exclusive familiarity with one logical type, constitute the intellectual 
sources of much, in relation both to theory and practice, that impedes the pro- 
gress of society. But the mischief dues not stop here, for, in addition to the ™ 
narrowness thus produced, the consequence of refusing to give the exi>erimentalj 
and natui-al sciences their due place in tlie system of generid education is, that 
men are debarred troni a kind of logical U-aining, which is exclusively the result 
of the gradual develo[micnt of these sciences, and bus a close relation with habits 
of thought and reiisoniug most important in relation to the practical exigeucicaB 
of social life. In short, the propriety of including the experimental and naturall 
sciences in the general system of education rests on two grounds : first, that their | 
study forms the best corrective of the one-sidedne.«8 apt to be contracted by a 
too exclusive devotion to mathematics ; and secondly, that a familiarity with tliese 

})rineiplcs and metliods is essential to the formation of many important mental 
»abits. As au illustration of our meaning, we may observe, that even ^e 
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sttidv of the pliysiciil sciences or of clieinLstrv does not supply the place 
of the training afforded by the philosophical culture of the natural 
sciences ; for in the former, experiment — that is to say, the actual elimination 
of all phenoinena but those which arc the subjects of investigation — predominates; 
•whereas, in the latter, such a prf>ce.ss is, owint; to the coniplioatiou of rhe 
phenomena, and other cjiusea, frenerally spenldnfr, impossible. Now, the inquiries 
presented by the phenomena of soeuil fife re-«(nnble the problems of vegetable 
and animal life niueli more closely than they do those of inorganic exi-^tence ; 
and hence tlie importance of familiarizing the mind with the characteristic 
methods M-hieh havt* pradually led to fhe Sdlution of the former. 

The prl rumple wliicli retpiu-es us ttj einl><jd\*, as far us may be practicable, in the 
general scheme of education, the results of modern sciemre, applies with still 
grreater for^^e to the methods, by I'oliowinjr wliicli these results have been arrived 
at. The mental discipline tlius enibrced, and the habits thus acquired, even more 
than the information gained, must prove most vahiable to the practical man, 
while they would tend to increase his usefulness and dignity as a memlier of society. 

Mr. Patterson, in his evidence given before us at IJelfast, also poiiited out the 
important influence which a cultivation of the natural sciences exercises on the 
formation of the taste, lie observed : — "No great improvement in the arts of Ev. 10502. 
design can be looked for, until the tastes of both producers and eonsumei*3 shall 
have been cultivated by a thorough acquaintance with the leading forms of 
animal and vegetable life, and the laws of tiieir development.*' Neither can it 
be doubted, that the neglect of sanitary laws arises, in part, from the ignorance 
which prevails with respect to the very elements of physiology. Until a knowledge 
of its fundamental laws is generally difftised, it is vain to expect an intelligent 
co-operation on the part of the public in measures of general sanitary reform ; 
or even the obsei-vance of those precautions which are essential to the health 
of the itidividual. 

The pursuit of natural history is also valuable as a recreation, which enables 
the pupils to combine mental improvement with physical exercise, Mr. Patterson, 
in his evidence, observed that this stufly is veiy agreeable to the pupils. The Ev. 10511. 
subjects which it brings under their notice are intrinsically interesting, and 
many of the observations are such as they are themselves able to verify. Mr, 
Patterson mentioned the following feet, which strongly illustrates this view. 
Ht* said: — "It came to my knowledge, on one occasion, that the study of 
zoology was introduced into a school in England ; the boys took great delight 
in it; and the master himself was interested in it. It was the great thing the 
boys took pleiu^ure in ; but after a time the parents came forward and said 
they were unwilling the boys should have their time thus occupied: thcv would 
rather have it differently employed. The master of the seliool said to tlic boys, 
he regretted the circumstance, but, of course, it must be given up. In a few 
days aller that, the master was waited upon by a deputation of the boys to say, 
that if he would be so good as to teach them, they would be very glad to come 
half-an-hour earlier^ so that they might conrinue their zoological studies without 
interference with ordinaiy school-hours. When we know the value boys attach 
to halt-an-hour of play, it sliows what an interest these studies had for them." 

Against the introduction of these sciences into a school course, it is commonly 
objected that school-boys have many other subjects to attend to, a knowledge of 
which is more useful than a superficial instruction in those departments. A 
satisfactory answer to this objection was, we think, given by the liead master of 
the Belfast Academy — ^the Uev. Reuben John bryce — whose testimony is the 
more valuable as it is the result of his own experience of the tuition of the 
natural sciences. He said : — *' In the first place, I do not think it is true thcit £v. 103G0, 
the instruction in these departments must be superficial. 1 think a great deal 
of very valuable information may be acquired before boys come to the years at 
which heavier studies press upon their attention. In the second place» the 
amount of knowledge acquired is not the object ; it is the mental discipline which 
constitutes tlic great improvement in education. At the present day, there is a 
cry for communicating knowledge that will be valuable. I'lial, in my opinion, 
is not the object of education at all ; its object is to enable a boy, when he 
becomes a man, to use whatever knowledge may be pressnted to him in a rational 
and intelligent manner, to acquire habits of thought and reasoning." 

It might be supposed that considerable expense must be incurred in carrying 
on a system of instruction in these departments. The experience of the same 
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intelligent master has, however, enabled him to prove that a useful museum may 
be collooted at a vei'v moderate expense. The bovs of" the Ht'lfa.^^t Academy 
formed themselves into a Natural History Society; they subscribed money for 
the purchase of some specimens, and collected a great many more in the course 
of geological and botanical excursions, matle in company with their teacher. 
The nucleus of a museum was thus formed, which was subsequently increased 
in the same way, and also by means of donations. The evidence of Mr. Patterson 
on this head was to tlie same effect. 

The same gentleman also expressed to us his conviction, that school 
instruction in the natural sciences might be given which, even when elementary, 
would not be superficial; adding, however, that "the great difficulty would be 
to find competent teachers." Tliis, no doubt, does exist, but, as wc have already 
pointed out, it att'eets tuition not only in these departments but in most of 
the branches already recognised as indispensable, Ave do not, therefore, regard 
the ofjjection as indicating insuperable obstacles, but only such as may be tem- 
porarily met by judicious arrangements; wliile the complete victory over them 
must be secured by an increasing sense of the importance of such studies in the 
public, and an augmented attention to them on the part of the Universities. 

Practical Tbainino. 

By this we mean that species of intellectual discipline which has a direct 
bearing on the actual business of life. Wc prefer the above term to that of 
" industrial instruction/* for two reasons — first, because the fbrnicr points 
attention not only to the requirements of commercial and industrial pursuits, 
but to the requisites for the |>erformance of many iinportant social duties, 
the knowledge of which is essential to the man and the citizen ; and secondly, 
because we think that the class of instruction which may be called special, or 
industrial, should not be allowed to usurp the place of, or encroach upon, the 
more important elements of a sound general education. It is especially ne- 
cessary to bear this in mind, having regard to the early age at which boys are in 
general withdrawn from school, and we must add the irregular attendance of 
pupils of the poorer classes. We may also observe that a cc^rtain amount of general 
intellectual training seems to be necessary, in order to awaken the desire for 
special instruction. But, apart from these circumstances, we should make it our 
first object to teach the pupils, while young, those things which, unless learnt at 
that period, will not, except in rare instances, be learnt in later life ; and, 
esj)ecially, to give them a good moral and intellectual training. The acquisi- 
tion of the habits thus formed is invaluable, even for the purposes of trade, since 
the boy whose intelligence has been well and systematically developed, readily 
acquires from actual apprenticeship, a knowledge of the business to which he 
is obliged to resort as his means of livelihood. In all endeavours too, to impart 
special or industrial instruction, there is great danger of such efforts being mis- 
directed and proving eventually useless, the boys being taught trades which they 
cannot afterwards jmrsue with profit. Thus, for example, it was part of the origi- 
nal scheme of the Pococke institution, that instruction should ho given totne 
pupils in hand-loom weaving, but experience has lc<l to the discontinuance of such 
teaching. Thereare,however,certainpraeticalbranches,thescientific character and 
general utility of which render it, in our opinion, desirable that they should form 
part of the education of all classes, while the extent to which they may be pursued 
should depend on the intended destination of the pupil. These are, book-keeping, 
mensuration, and drawing, subjects which may pre-eminently be classed among 
the scientific arts. 

There is, we apprehend, little reason to doubt that a sound and available 
knowledge of every art can be acquired only by the practice of it; and that while, 
moreover, each kind of art must vary greatly in its details from every other, 
and even from itself at various times and under different circumstances, the 
scientific principles on which it directly reposes are generally few, simple, and 
easily deducible from the abstract laws that constitute the correlative science or 
sciences. Hence, the paramount importance of laying the foundation of all 
education in a sound and familiar knowletlge of these fundamental laws, btill, 
it is quite possible that such knowledge may be satisfactorily acquired, and yet 
that the pupil may never be made acquainted with the intermediate principles, 
essentially practical in their aim, yet scientific in their nature, on which the art 
directly reposes. Thus, the power of using the globes, so important both in an 
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intellectual and practical point of view, presupposes a certain amount of mathe- CodmeoI 
raatioal and astronomical iraiuiiij;; yet our present school and University systems Instkuction ax»j 
show too plainly that a hijjh dc;^ree of familiarity with the latter may coexist Discipline. 
with great ignorance of the former. Those remarks apply to all scientitie iostruc- 
lion; the impartin** of wiiich can, we think» be rendered, in every way, much 
more ofticacious where the teacher judiciously intcrminj^les views of the relations 
between science and art. But they hear with peculiar force on the above three 
arts, both on account of their great practical utility, and because their prin- 
ciples are easily deduoible from those branches nf mathematics which may be 
introduced into the most elemetttary course. We shall presently make some 
observations on each of them, considered as formijig part of the general system 
of education. 

As regards the practical instruction of girls, everything which is essential to 
the due performance of their domestic duties, according to their station in society, 
should, we think, be considered as part of their general education ; and on this, 
as well as on other grounds, plain work nmst be regarded as indispensable. In 
some girls* schools, the amount of time devoted to fancy work is altogether exces- 
sive. A shortsighted anxiety to furnish what is called *' industrial instruction,'* 
leails its promoters to overlook the essential parts of a sound education for 
women, to the great detriment of their intellectual and moral culture, and the 
consequent injury of society. In charity boarding-schools for girls, all the pupils 
ought, in turn, to be required to perform thy various household tasks. This 
systE?m is pursued in the Girls Boarding-schools under the Incorporated Society. 
To some extent, at all events, it might also be followed in boarding-schools for 
boys of the poorer class. 

Where opporttmitics of doing so present thnmsclves. gardening, carpentry, or Et. 16615, &c7 
masonry, being healthful and intcrestiug oecu]jations, might, we thiuk, be advan- 
tageously taught to some of the pupils as a matter of recreation and a reward for 
good conduct. 

Book-keqiing. 

The principles of book-keeping, drawn partly from those of arithmetic, and 
partly from a consideration of the practical ends intended to be secured, are of a 
scientific character. The insufficient appreciation of this truth, as yet so preva- 
lent, manifests itself in our educ-ational system in two ways: on the one hand, 
book-keeping is, in some schools, taught in a way so purely mechanical as to 
produce little benefit ; while in others it is wholly neglected, or purposely rejected, 
as being merely a matter of detail, and, therefore, not requiring any intellectual 
training previous to entering upon its practice. Thus, the Kev. Mr. Guillemard, in Doc. Et. vol. ii. 
his observations on the " difhcultios of combining commercial and grammar school p- 305. 
education," expresses his disbelief ** that there is any intrinsic value whatever in 
what is called the commercial clement "including book-keeping" as a training for 
mercantile pursuits," and describes it as " a mechanical preparation for the shop 
or the counting-house." From this view wc must altogether dissent, believing, 
as we do, for tnc reasons already stated, that instruction in the principles of this 
subject, and in some of their leading applications, may be advantageously given 
in schools. Neither is its utility confined, as Mr. Guillemard seems to suppose, 
to persons destined for commercial careers. There is no rank of life in which 
such knowledge may not be useful. It is on every account desirable that all 
persons should learn how to keep accounts by double entry ; and this know- 
ledge is essential for the right performance of all those offices of [trivate or public 
trust, and there are many such, which involve the keeping or auditing of accounts. 

Wo may observe that one good manual of hook-keeping has been published by 
your Majesty's Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, and another as 
part of Chambers' Educational Coui'se. This branch has been successfully taught Ev. 1278. 
m the schools of the Christian Brothers in the city of Cork, to such pupils as 
are seeking to qualify themselves for the situation of clerks. 

JJemuration, 
Besides furnishing, when judiciously employed, a valuable means of impressing 
on the youthful mind the principles of geometry and trigonometry, mensuration 
has, we tliiuk, great practical utility. In various trades it is essential, and there 
are few situations in life where a knowledge at least of its elements may not be 
valuable. The Christian Brothers have found that there is a considerable Et. 1307- 
demand for instruction of this kind ; fifty-uine boys were learning it under them 
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in Cork. We think that it is well taught in their schools, and also in some of 
those under tlie National Board of Edtication in Ireland. 

Drawmff. 

As a branch of practical instruction we think drawini; is of much importance ; 
and d*«crves to have a place in the svsteni of general education. We have 
already pointed out the utility of free-hand drawinj; in learning the art of writing.^ 
Geometrical drawinjij, fcn'sides its special value in the mechanical and other arts, 
is useful as a discipline of neatness and exactitude. Persons of every class in 
society would find it advantageous to he able to make even a rough drawing of 
any object to a t;iven scale, while the education of the eye and taste, thus acquired, 
cultivates a perception of the beautiful in nature aud in art. Besides these bene- 
fits of a general nature, suck a culture of the eye and taste is valuable to persons 
employed as assistants or buyers in various branches of trade. 

Drawing has been successfully taught by the Christian Brothers in their school 
in Peacock-lane, in Cork ; where, at the period when we held our public Court 
in that city, forty-nine boys were instructed in architectural and mechanical « 
drawing, and in the art of designing. It was stated to us by Mr. Duggan, one ov^ 
the teachers iu that school, that the pupils so taught were, generally speaking, the 
children of mechanics, who had shown an ability for drawing. These receive 
instruction intended to fit them fortradi-s; learning geometry, mechanics, mensu- 
ration, and drawing. He also expressed his opinion that the drawing lessons did 
not Occupy an unreasonable portion of the school hours; and inentioaed that the 
hoys thus instructed ha<i btien al)lo to turn their proficiency in drawing to account. 

This school was sujjplied with requisites in tin* way ol casts, models, drawings,^ 
and prints, by means of a grant of £r»0 from the Corporation of Cork, which was " 
continued during four years, and was then withdrawn only because the Corpora- 
tion were advised that such an application of their funds was illegal. ThisS 
drawing school was visited by Mr. Cole, who expressed his approval of the system" 
of instruction pursued there, and directed that specimens of each kind of drawing 
executed by the boys should be sent to Marlborough House. 

We may also mention that Mr. Flynn^ in a report presented to the Oovemorgj 
of the Blue Coat Hospital some years ago, recommended the introduction ofj 
drawing into the school course. 

Navigations 

Although the remarks we have made with respect to the scientific charac^ 
of the above three arts are equally applicable to that of Navigation, it does not ' 
appear to us that the latter |>ossesses the .same claims for admission into the general 
scheme of intermediate educatiun as the formor. Some notions on the subject^ 
might beadvantageou-slyiiilroduced into the teaching of splicrical trigonometry andB 
astronomy, and in connexion with the use of the globes ; but as a distinct depart- 
ment, we would confine tuition in it to .schools situate in or near sea-ports. In 
these, and espw;ially in such of then) as are the princiital resorts of commerce, 
instruction in navigation would be very valuable, and, in our opinion, ought to be 
given to all pupils who are destined for a seafaring lile. This branch is at present 
Beldom taught in Ireland; but we must mention Poyio College as offering an 
honorable exception to this remark. 



Keucioits and Moral Discipline. 
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The paramount importance of a sound religious and moral discipline as the 
basis of education might seem to require a more lengthened examination of this 
subject than we here j)ropose to undertake. We dispense, however, with the 
discussion of this question, because we regard it .as almost an undisputed 
one. We fully admit the principle, but we insi.st upon the propriety of securing 
due facilities for its application in such ways as are consistent w^ith a regard tOH 
parental authority and responsibility, and' the maintenance of the riglits offl 
conscience. We also think it right to declare our belief in the possibility of 
separating the courses of secular and religious instruction so &r as to enable 
stdiolirs oi ditfcrent religious denominations to receive instruction of the former 
kind in the same school, without compromise of opinions or risk of oftcncc. fl 

It is our conviction that one of the chief recommendations of day schools," 
and one of the great advantages which they possess over boarding schools, 
consists in the facilities which the fonner afford for combining home instruc 
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tion in religious aod moral principlps with school instruction of a purely Codbsbw 
spcular nature. In addition to the special difficulties wljidj. with referenoe to IsfiTEccrioK akt 
this subjocU attend a system of niixea education wlieu conducted iu boarding i>i«^iMJifE. 
scliools, we tliink that the diniioished senae of responsihilitv, hs to religious Er.G630,Ac.673l, 
instruction, which .-dinost inevitablv results from the removal of the pupil out of Ac. G78jJ-94. 
the domestic sphere, must act injuriously both on the parents and the children, 
Tlie regular visitation of the pupils by the clergy of their respective denomi- 
nations, according to the wishes of their parents, appears to furnish tiie best 
practiiN'ii mode of solving this rlitticulty, eouipatildc with a successful system of 
mixed education in boarding schools. Apart, however^ from direct instruction 
on these points, it canuot, we think, be doubted that much may be done by 
competent teachers towards imbuiug the youth oi" both sexes with a high sense 
of moral and religious resp)onsibiii(y, and inspiring them with an elevated tone 
of feeling and rharaetcr. To do this in the daily course of secular instruction 
requires qualities which are not easily met with; and this consideration gives 
additional weight to the view we have already insisted on, as to the great 
Tnornent of securing the services of teachers superior by nature, as well as in 
poiut of acquirement. 

SiTtjitvral fnstntction. 

We must observe that in many primary schools we found the instruction given 
in the Scriptures defective, in consequence of the imperfect knowledge possessed 
by the pupds of the meaning of the commonest Euglisli words. Such a state of 
things mdiciitcs great inattention to the elementary branches of education, and 
is of course incompatible with an intelligent perusal of Holy Writ. 

DiscipHne. 

In schools where the pupils are well taught, and due provision is mnde for 
their recreation, it will be found tliat there is the least necessity for resorting 
to corporal punishment. A bad master thinks to make up by severity for his 
ignorance of the art of teaching. 

We believe that iu well-managed schools such punishments as the deprivation Ev. 1343, 13061. 
of privileges, exclusion from the play ground, occasional confinement, extra tasks. 
and a temporary withdrawal of the teacher's favour, are sufficiently efticacious, 
except in cases of extreme misbehaviour, where it may be necessary to r(?sort to 
severe chastisement, or even to expulsion from the school. The rarity of cor- 
poral punishment adds considerably to its etTect, both upon the individual who 
undergues it. and upon all the rest of the school. We have to notice a general 
neglect on the part of masters to record the inHictioii of flogging in tlie report 
book of the school. This rule ought to be rigidly adhered to, in order that the 
persons charged with the duty of superintending the maaagement of the school 
may have the assurance that no undue severity has been resorted to by the 
master. 

The schoolmaster, in proportion as he is a goo<l teacher and an exemplary man, 
will be found to govern his pupils by eliciting their affections and respect rather 
than by the principle of fear. The influence which he thus acquires over the 
pupils becomes of itself the most powerful means of stiniuiiiting their intellectual 
efforts, and, at the sauie time, oi cultivating their moral nature and forming their 
character. Though far inferior to such means, both in dignity and real ettioacy, Et.3907,1 1783-6, 
the system of giving prizes, if used with juilgnient and moderation, and based on U348-CI. 
periotiical examinations, may, we tliink, be advantageously employed, and a fund 
for this purpose should exist in connexion with all endowed schools. The 
obtaining of the reward should, liDwever, depend, not merely on the answering Ev. 11318. 
of the pupil :it the special examination, but also, to a considerable extent, on his 
general progress and conduct, as evidenced by the daily judgment-book, during 
the previous period, to this extent at least, that the answering at the examination, 
however good, should not ]>rocure him a prize unless the general report was 
sufficiently favourable. In all schools, but more especially in those for the poorer 
classes, regard should he likewise had to the regularity of the pupils' attendance. 
On this subject we may remark, thnt while niiiny special circumstances throw 
obstacles in the way of such regularity, we have observed that the attendance is 
least interrupted iu those schools where the teaching is best. 

Neatness mid Order. 
Much may be done in well-managed schools towards the gradual formation of 
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CooiwB OP these valuable hal>its. Their cultivation is not only advantageous to the pupils 
Ikbtkoctiow ahd themselves, but also, and especially in the poorer classes, reacts beneficially on the 
"^"^" ^^' state of their homes and families. The teachers should direct their attention to 
the personal clothins: and cleanliness of the pupils ; and should also endeavour to 
make them feel the importance of punctuality and regularity of attendance. As 
aids to the attainment of these ends, time-pieces and time-tables are indispens- 
able; and it is to be regretted that both of these requisites are so frequently 
wanting in schools for all classes. In this respect we found many of the grammar 
schools extremely deficient. On the other hand, in those of Armagh, Dungannon, I 
Raphoe, and St. Columba, and a few otliers, we found instruction given with a| 
strict regard to the distribution and economy of time. 

Although the condition of the schoolhouses is not directly the subject at pre-| 
sent under consideration, the influence which their state ha.s upon the mind and 
habits of the children should not be altogether ]iasscd over here. With reference 
to this point we desire to quote some excellent remarks addressed to us in a 
letter of the Rev. Nicholas Colthurst Dunscombe, a gentleman who also gavei 
Er. 2038. evidence at our public court in Cork. He observes as follows: — " If the school- 

room be consigned to neglect and disorder — the walls discolored, the windows! 
full of cobwebs, the desks covered with dust, the floors encrusted with mud — it 
is vain to speak to the children of the excellence of order and neatness. Their 
eyes will have become so familiar with disorder that they can hardly understand 
any thing else." He, therefore, strongly ur;j[es the necessity for stringency on 
this head, — a recommendation in which we lully concur. He also notices the 
good effects which, in cases within his own knowledge, have resulted from the 
improvement of the schoolhouses, by cultivating these valuable habits not only 
in the children attending them, but in the adult population of the neighbourhood. 

.Esthetic Culture. 

The cultivation of the taste and imagination, independently of its aesthetic value, 
would, if confided to teachers capable of appreciating the influence of these facul- 
ties on the moral nature, be attended with importaiit effects. This we shall pre- 
sently point out, under the head of Voi:al Music. We have already remarked, 
Kit/«p. 2Uj*t(j?ra. that drawing deserves a place in general education, as a means of cultivating 
the+aste, and have also irulicat(»d the high value we attach to the culture of the 
imagination, by the perusal of standard authors in prose and poetry in con- 
nexion with, and, where practicable, as forming part of, the English course. 

Vocal Music, 

There are very few schools in Ireland wlierc the children are taught to sing 
from note. We think that the introduction of vocal music into the general 
system of education would be very desirable, both as furnijihing the means of 
rational recreation, and because it exerts a moral and refining influence. Pupils 
who have received instruction in music of a higher kind, listen with distaste to 
tlie coarse and too often obscene performances of ballad-singers. Suiigs embo- 
dying noble and virtuous scntimentt? may be ranked among the most powerful 
agencies by which the moral nature is elevr.ted and character is formed; and the 
influence of such music on the human heart is greatly enhanced when it is per- 
formed by many persons singiug tunefully in concert. The union and harmony of 
the voices awakens in the singers sympathies by which the effect of the words 
upon their feelings and imaginations is rendered more intense. 

W^e received, at several of our public courts, testimony confirmatory of thesefl 
views, and tending to prove the practicability of carrying them into execution. 

Er. 989-994. The master of the Incorporated Society's School at Cionmel recommended the 
teaching of vocal music, both as a recreation after difficult study, and as a means 
of refining the taste. He stated, that his pupils took pleasure in such instruc- 
tion, and asked for it as a favour. Mr. Duggati, one of the teachers in the 
Christian Brothers' School in Cork, ex pressed a strocig opinion in favour o^ 
teaching moral and religious songs to the pupils daily, and stated that they 
found such training to be one of the most cflicacious means ot educating 
neglected children. Vocal music is taught in the Model Schools under the 
National Hoard of Education in Ireland, at extra hours. The number of the 
pupils that attend on those occasions is very considerable ; they take great 
pleasure in the subject, and make r.ipid progress in learning to sing at sigi.t and 

Kv. 22C15-23. in parts. The master of the Blue Coat Hospital in Dublin (the llev. Louis 
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Le Pan) expressed his opiuion in favour of making music a part of the school 
course. Attached to this insiitutiou is an orizanist, whose salary is £40 a-year; 
he teaches tlie boys sinj);ing twice a-weok, but tliey are not taut^ht to sing from note. 
We n!eonmiend that, in the training schools for masters, instruction in 
mnsic sliould be given to all who are capable of receiving it. Almost all tlie 
masters of primary schools iii Germany are taught to play both the violin and 
organ. They are thus enabled to <;ive instruction to the pupils in their schools, 
and, in many instances, to act as organists in the parish churches. 



Intbrmediatk 
Eddcatio.n. 




(SENEKAL STATE OF INTEKMEJDIATE EDUCATION. 

His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant having directed documents relating to in- 
termoiliate education to be laid before us, our attention has been particularly 
directed to this subject, and at several of our pxdilic Coxirts we received evidence 
respecting the opportunities which the middle classes now possess of affording to 
their children such a general education its is necessary to fit them for the various 
branches of the industrial arts, for connnercial pursuits, and the public service^ 
or as a preparation for a higher course of collegiate instruction. We, therefore, 
])ropose briefly to pass under review the statements made to us hy the principal 
witnesses respecting the imperfections alleged to exist, and their causes; the 
desire expressed for the cessation of these deficiencies; and the plans suggested 
for effecting their removal, and for establishing a new and better system. 

At Clonmel, the Mayor and several iuHucntial inhabitants, members of the 
Society of Friends, concurred in expressing their opinion, that the locality greatly 
needed a suitable comniercial school, adapted to give children of the middle 
classes a good English education, and instruction in modern languages, together 
with such an elementary knowledge of mathematics, the physical sciences, and 
chemistry, as would form a suitable preparation for their practical study of the 
agricultural and manufacturing arts. 

One witness rclcrrod to the >s'ational model schools and Mechanics' Institutes 
i\s affording, to a certain extent, opportunities for obtiiining such an education ; 
but, it was observed, that the existence of the National model schools did not 
prevent many of the middle classes from socking it at a distance ; that even 
the pupils who now frequented such scliools would prefer attending one exclusively 
designed for persons of their own rank ; and that the advantages afforded by the 
former were liardly intended for any but the cliildren of the poorer classes. 

At Cork, Dr. BuUen, Professor in the Faculty of Medicine in the Queen^s 
College, dwelt stronglv on the want of intermediate schools, a deficiency wliich, 
as he observed, by limiting the numlier of jiersons prepared to seek a higher class 
of instruction, must greatly diminish the lieneficial results which ought naturally 
to flow from the establishment of the Queen's Colleges. In illustration of this 
view he stated, that on one occasion, out of thirty students who presentetl them- 
selves as candidates for admission to the Queen's College at Cork, tlic want of the 
requisite preparatory training occasioned the rejection of no less than eleven. 

At liimerick, the Mayor and several other gentlemen, including the heads of 
some of the large mercantile estiblishments, gave evidence as to the existing 
state of intermediate education ; and. with one exception, they agreed that it 
was in a very backward condition. The manager of the Provincial Bank, Mr. 
Franklin, in particular, dwelt on the dofietcney generally prevailing as regards 
the knowledge of mental arithmetic, modem languages, and several other 
important departments of education. 

Dr. Cullinan, coroner for the county of Clare, adverted strongly to the absence 
of facilities for affording the middle classes the instruction best suited for them, 
and stated his belief that this defect might be removed hy a more judicious 
application of the existing endowments for educational purposes. 

The witnesses who api)earcd before us at Maryborough concurred in represent- 
ing the want of nieaiis for obtaining intermediate education in that locality. 
They agreed in thinking that a suitable school would be well supported in the 
neighbourhood; but it was doubted whether a mere classical school would succeed 
in gaining general support. 

At Galway, the Uev. Mr. Daly, the parish i)riest, pointed out the educational 
requirements of the inhaldtants; and several witnesses at Castlcbar, including the 
rector of the parish, a surgeon, and a magistrate of thi- vicinity, gave cvidenee as to 
the want of superior education. Their testimony tended to show that a middle 
cla.ss school was nmch wanted, but tliat an endowment would he necessarv in 
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order to insure its success, inasmuch as the number of pupils likely, in the first 
instance, at It-ast. to attend, would not be sufficient for its mdopendent support. 

When holding our public court atSligo, we received a letter (rom Mr. Wynne, 
the member for the borough, in which be adverted to the absence of any ** provi- 
sion for the education of clerks, land-stewards, or that numerous class who do 
not require a knowledge of the cla-ssios." Several o\ the principal inhabitants of 
the town deposed to the want of superior education. Our attention was also 
called to the diminution, caused by the National .scbool system, in the number 
of teachers qualified to instruct the middle classes. The poorer and more 
numerous portion of these prefer to attend the National schools on account of 
their cheapness, and the remainder are not sufficiently numerous to support an 
unendowed teacher capable of affording a superior education. 

Mr. James Kidd, a nierchaut in Sligo, and one of a deputation who waited on 
the Lord Lieutenant upon the subject of intermediate education in Ireland, gave 
it as his opinion that schools suited to the wants of the community did not exist 
in that town, and that something superior to what they at present possessed — a 
school adapted to give '* not only a good English education, but, also, a knowledge 
of the modern languages, as well as a classical and scientific education — was much 
needed." Mr. Kidd continued as Ibllows : — " J think Jt is a great miijtake to 
undervalue the quality of education that is required for the mercantile classes. I 
do not think it can be too good. I think it would be very desirable to have a 
superior education for them ; and, in point i>f fact, I think it would be very 
important if they were obliged to undergo a real bard study in reading, for the 
pure purpose of acquiring habits of application, which. T think, would l»e very 
useful to the commercial community." He stated that be found in the young meu 
employed in his business a great deficiency with respect to their elementary 
knowledge and general education, and that be was anxious they should be well 
qualified before commencing business. He also mentioned the case of a youth 
desirous of pursuing a more advanced course, with a view to entering the Queen's 
College; but who, being unable to obtain such an education in Sligo, was obliged 
to accept the situation of a clerk. It appeared from his evidence that several 
persons in Sligo had sent their children to schools in distant places — to Derry^ 
Belfast, and Enniskillen. 

Mr. Kidd having been requested by one of our body to state his views as fio 
the best manner ot meeting this want of intermediate edu<-ation> advocated the 
establishment of si.'huols for thi* midillc classes in towns whose population was 
sufficiently large, and their endowment out of the Consolidated Kund to the 
extent of £100 or £200 per annum, or as much more as might be necessary for 
rendering them efiicient ; the emoluments of the master, however, ho thought 
should be made to depend a good deal on the success of the school. These 
institutions, according to the view of this gentleman, should be presided over by 
highly qualified teachers, and frequently visited both bv local and general in.spec- 
tors, placed under the supervision of a Central Board. They ought to be thrown 
open to all classes, no religious education being attempted in them. He c<mi- 
sidered the best arrangement for religious instruction to be that of intrusting it 
solely to the parents, or to niemhers of th^ clergy deputed for this purpose by 
them, the facilities afforded for uniting the religious principle with domestic 
influences being, in his opinion, one of the chief recommendations of such schools. 
The masters ought not, he thought, generally speaking, to be allowed to receive 
boarders; for, if the schools were sufficiently numerous, and located in towns of 
sufficient magnitude, the necessity for sending children from home would be 
greatly diminished. 

At Carrick-on-Shannon. the Roman Catholic clergyman, the Uev. Mr. L)awsoii, 
and the llev. Mr. Percy, tlie clergyman of the Uuited Church at that place, as well 
as Mr. Cox, an extensive land agent, were agreed upon the want of intermediate 
schools, but fears were expressed that the obstacles arising from differences 
of religion would prove serious impediments to their success. Contrary to the 
opinion of most other witnesses who adverted to the subject, Mr. Cox thought 
that local taxation for the support of such schools would not be objected to. 

We received evidence on this subject at Roscommon from the V'ery 
Rev. Mr. Warburton, the Dean of Klphiii. He was of opinion that, while 
many pupils obtaiaed a middle class education in the National schools, a great 
want existed of schools of a superior description, adapted for gi\^ng instruction in 
science and modern languages, and in classics also, to such as desired to leaiMi them. 

At Longford, the Chairman of the Town Commissioners, and another member 
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of the samff Board, supported tlic oj>miou elsewhere expressed iaev'nlencc before 
us, that (he mujonty of the middle classes were mainly dependent on the National 
schools for commercial and scientific instruction. They were not, howe\X'r, 
insensible to the ditticultius which intermediate schools, designed for the united 
education of persons of different religions, would have to encounter. 

At Armafjh, Mr. Kirk, tlio member fur Newry, laid a wTitten statement before 
us oil the subject of intermediate education. In this he expressed his conviction 
" that, though education is much more general now thau it was twenty years 
a^o, it is oi a iowt^r nuality/' Wo think it right to quote at length the remarks 
of Mr. Kirk on this liead, as being those of a gentleman long resident in and 
well acquainted with the nortli of Ireland. lie oDservcd ns follows: — 

" The cause arises, in my opinion, from the fact, that before the establishmeul 
of national s<^hoolK thi-re was in every town one or more schoolmasters who were 
capable of teaching, and did teach, classics and science; and though not many 
pupils took advant'ige of this, a {'aw did; and these wore almost invariably those 
who had a taste fur a higher education. But the opening of the national schools 
look away almost all the children who wished for merely elementary knowledge; 
since while the national schoolraastcr taught all the rudiments for a penny a-week, 
the old schoolmaster charged from sixteen shillings to twenty-six shillings a-year, 
or even more; and when the junior classes were taken away, the senior were too 
few to pay; so that, in most cases, the masters sought other employments and it 
is only in a few of the larger towns that such schools now exii-t at all. At the 
same time there never was such a demand for educated persons, both at home and 
abroad, more especially for such as possess a knowledge of languages, literatufG, 
and science. The son of the mi.'rcli:int or country gentleman \\ho can bear the 
expenses can acquire all this, first at an academy or boarding school, and 
secondly at one of the Queen's Colleges or Trinity College, Dublin; but it is 
clear that this is far beyond the reach of the .son of the small fermer. the shop- 
keeper, the clerk, the artisan, the mechanic, or the manufacturer; and even if it 
were not, we know that if a young man has been sent a session or two to ft 
college, he acquires a distaste for standing behind a counter, for managing a 
bleach work, a dye work, a spinning mill, or a manufactory, and still more for 
any handicraft trade: yet it is evident that vast benefits to themselves and to 
society at large would arise if all these classes were made acquainted with the 
scientific principles of their respective trades or futiire occupation.s, and that at 
a moderate cost, in the neighbourhood of their homes. I think it is evident that 
tht^ endowed schools were intended for the benefit of the middle classes generally, 
and not for the instruction of the higher; or even to be what they are. feeders 
of Trinity College; and that the time has arrived when they should be changed, 
and adapted to the wants of the covin try," 

Mr. Kirk expressed his conviction that the royal, and other endowed schools 
did not furnish such an education as was now increasingly demanded by the 
middle classes. He, therefore, advocated the remodelling of them, and the estab- 
lisiuiiont of new intermediate schools ** wherever they would be self-supporting 
or nearly so," and proposed, that in order to furnish a test of this, the localities 
which demanded their foundation should be called on to subscribe one-third 
of the cost of erecting the necessary houses and premi.ses, in proof of their 
desire and ability to comply with the condition thus specified. According to 
the views expressed by this gentleman, the funds for the new schools might be 
supplied out of existing endowments, or, if these failed, "by a small educational 
rate to be levied by the Grand Jury, and collected with the county cess." Mr. 
Kirk urged the importance of making scientific instruction a prominent feature 
in such schools; and he recommended that the rates of tuition should be 
moderate, and that lx)arders and free scholars should be excluded, on the ground 
that their presence prevented that feeling of equality which he thought ought to 
prevail among the pupils. In his opinion it would be inadvisable to make religious 
instruction a part of the general course, or to provide for its being given to the 
various denominations on the premises, but he expressed his wish that " the 
school should be opened and closed with a general kind of prayer, such as all 
could unite in." The emoluments of the teachers should be made, to a con- 
fflderable extent, dependent on their own exertions, the fixed annual stipend 
being merely in aid of these. Mr. Kirk also recommended that the intermediate 
schools so established " should be placed under a Board of Commissioners in 
Dublin, selected from all parties in the comitry, of whom one should be paid." 

The witnesses whom we examined at Belfast agreed, generallv, as to the defec- 
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tive condition of intermediate education in the north of Ireland, and the great 
necessity for supplying this local want, which was, they stated, increasingly felt fl 
by all classes. Among them were several Prcshyterian clergymen, who also 
adverted to the effect of the National schools in diminishing the number of middU' 
class teachers; and in connexion with this topic, the Rev. Dr. Wilson noticed the ■ 
diminution in the number of educated candidates duly qualitied for the ministry. 
The Rev. Dr. M'Cosli, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Queen's 
College, Belfast, stated his belief that there was a great want of intermediate ■ 
instruction in the country, and advocated the establishment of endowed schools 
for the middle classes, both as a means of furnishing a superior kind of education, 
and on the ground that a set of schools holding a position between that of the ■ 
National schools and the Universities, were reciuired as feeders to the collegiate 
institutions. He pointed out tlie inadefjuafy of the existing endowed scliools to 
meet this want, a fact more especially indicated by the small proportion of thefl 
students which they annually furnish to the Queen*s Colleges. According to 
Dr. M'Cosh, this is mainly to be ascribed to the constitution of the Board of 




published by him on this subject, forcibly illustrates the serious deficiencies that 
now exist in the system of intermediate education in the north of Ireland. He m 
observed as follows : — ■ 

"There are large villages populous rural districts, and even market and borough 
towns, which are not within five, ten, or even twenty miles of any clasjiical school. 
I will submit a few statements, which are confined to Ulster, not because it is 
worse than the other provinces (it is notoriously in a better position), but because 
it is the part of Ireland witlt which I am best acquainted, beginning with the 
county Down, we have Donaghadco, with a population of 4.()(U), without a single 
classical school, endowed or private, iii the town, or within six miles of it. Infl 
Kathfriland, with a population of upwards of 2,(»0U, there is no puliHc school for^ 
the upper branches ; and the only private one, from frequent chantjc of teachers, 
is almost extinct. In Newtownards, with a population of 1(),00(», tlierc is no 
endowed classical school, thougli there is a private school in which the classics, 
along with the branches of an English edueation, are taught. Going north, to the 
county of Antrim, we meet with Larne, with a population of between 4,0(Ml and 
5,fl{W>, but having no classical school. In .\ninm there is a private clai>sieal 
school, confined to twelve boys of the upper classes, but no provision for the 
children of the middle or lower classes. I have heard of some boys in the neigh- 
bourhood of .Antrim who come in every day, a distance of eighteen miles, by 
railway, to school in Belfast. Those families which do not live in thevieinity of 
a railway station must just do without education in the higher branches for tJieir 
children. In the neighbouring town of Kandalstown, which is so important as 
tn have a branch railway leading to it. there was lately no classical school of any 
description. Passing on towards Derry I ascertained, when in Coleraine, a few 
months ago, that in this town, while there have been from time to time private 
teachers giving instruction in classics, yet thes*^ being inadequately supported. 
have either been drawn away to other localities, or have failed "for want of. 
encouragement; and that there is not at this present time in ('oleraino, which 
has a population of t),(HM>, or within a circle of twenty miles, including the thriving 
and popidous towns of Ballymoney and Nowtownlimavady, and the lesser* 
though still important towns of Garv.igh, Kilrca, Portglenone, Maghera, Bush- 
mills, Dervock, Portrush. and Portstewart, a single endowed classical school, or 
upper school, on any foinidation which can be described as permanent. In most 
of the places named tliere is no cla.ssical school whatever ; and I heard of small 
farmers living in populous country districts, of shopkeepers, and poor Presby- 
terian ministers, living in towns of considerable importance, sending their bovs 
of only ten or twelve years of age to board at places which are at the distance of 
twenty or thirty miles. It is proper to mention, however, that in a very few of 
the places referred to there are classical schools. Thus, in Newtownlimavady 
there is a school kejit by a clergyman for about a dozen boys of the upper classes ; 
but no school intended lor the other classes, or adapted to them. In Ballymoney 
there is no endowed school; but there is a private school, taught by the Non- 
subscribing Presbyterian minister, in which classics are combined with the usual 
branches of an Engli.'^h and mercantile education. I rather tliink. that in nearly the 
whole of the other towns referred to, there are no means whatever of acquirin-^ 
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the higher branches. At Dungiven, for instance, a town of considerable import- 
ance in the county of LondonrJerry, there is no classical school of any description. 
Paiisiiig round to tho north-west of Ireland, correspondents write me that they 
arc ten and twenty miles distant from the nearest classical school of any efficiency. 
At Kamelton, with a population of nearly •i.OOO. there is no school in which the 
Latin lan^uan;e is t.iught. A jj^entleman writes me from the chief town of one of 
our northern counties, that there is no endowed classical school in the place, and 
that a private scliool, at which classics are taught, is of no f>reat usefulness. 
Another, writing from a town with a [)opulation of 2.0(»0. says, *the teachers we 
Ijave had from time to time arc young men looking forward to the Presbyterian 
ministry, and wlio, after a short stay, generally leave for some other locality, or 
for College.' Their removal has the efti?ct of scattering the school, and great 
difficulty is experienced in collecting it. This remark applies to many other 
places. Coming round towards the point from which I started. I find that in the 
market town of Uallibay, in Monaglian. with a population of 2,(100, and seated in 
the heart of a populous district, there is no classical school of any description." 

In order to obviate these defects Ur. APOosh proposed the establishment of a 
system of Intermediate education ; of which the Royal, and all other schools 
supported by public money, should form a part; while its completion ought to 
be effected by new foundations. The funds for these, he thought, should be 
partly supplied by Government; only, however, in aid of local contributions, 
which he estimated as amounting, in large towns, to one-third or one-half of the 
entire ex[>erise. The number of such schools, and the salary of the teachers, 
should -vary with the locality; and he advised the adoption of a low scale of 
fees tor tuition. He also recommended the ap]>ointnient of a new oonmiission, 
so constituted as to represent the various interests in the community, religious, 
educational, and commercial, to manage the funds, and generally to take charge 
of the schools. He strongly expressed the wish that the local authorities should 
liave some powers of supervision, but was opposed to giving any privileges to 
subscribers. He recommended tliat a local tund should be formed for paying 
the fees of poor pupils, who ought not, however, in his opinion, to be admitted 
unless they had previously undergone some examination in order to test their 
ability, and to remove any prejudice on the score of poverty. 

The Rev. iJr. Wilson, Proffssor of Biblical CriticLsiu in connexion with the 
Presbyterian boily, anil the llev. John Scott Porter, Professor of Hebrew 
and Biblical Criticism and Theology to the Non-subscribing Presbyterians of 
Ireland, also deposed to the absence of a system of education adapted to meet 
the wants of the middle classes, and expressed their conviction that the desire for 
II higher education was not declining in the north of Ireland, but, on the contrary, 
existed to a high degree, although the means had been wanting to foster and 
cherish that desire as it ought to be cherished. 

At Londonderry, Sir Robert Ferguson, member for I-ondonderry, pointed out, 
as did Mr. Wynne at Sligo, and Mr. Kirk at Armagh, the absence of the means 
of providing a good education for clerks and other persons placed in similar 
positions, and gave it as his opinion that education of that kind was not increasing. 
but on the contrary', rather diminishing in efficiency. 

A deputation of ihe principal inhabitants of the neighbourhood waited on us 
at Omagh to give information with respect to the state of education, and from two 
of their number, the Rev. Mr. Chapman, rector of Drinnagh, and Mr. Alexander, 
manager of the Branch of tho Provincial Hank, wc received much evidence on this 
subject. The absence of an adecpiatc educational provision to meet the wants of 
the district for any class above those who were willing that their children should 
attend the National schools was strongly adverted to, as well as the desirableness 
of some endowment with a view to meet this deficiency. 

At Enniskilleu several persons gave evidence respecting the general defects of 
education, and among others the Rev. John Grey Porter, who suggested the appoint- 
ment of a minister of education, such as exists in some countries on the Continent. 

The master of the Roman Catholic Diocesan Seminary at Navan when examined 
by us, adverted to the fact — noticed by so many other witnesses — that private 
middle-class schools had been displaced by those under the National Board. 

Some evidence was given on the same subject at our public courts at Wicklow 
and Naas. The want of a good classical and English school to meet local 
requirements was stated. 

In Dublin, Mr. Kennedy, one of the members for Louth, brought under our 
notice the question of industrial training. In speaking on the subject of inter- 
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mediate education, he, also, adverted to the effect of the national i^itools in 
supplanting non-ondowcd private schools for the middle classes. 

We also received evidence in Dublin as to the general state of education from 
Mr. AlexaTtdor Thom. the author of the well-known Directory and Almanac; 
from Mr. Robert Murray, who has-been for thirty years the manager of the 
Provincial Bank of Ireland; and from Mr. Richard Davis Webb, who for many 
years has been extensively en<;aued in the printing; trade. Mr. Webb stited that 
owing to the want of suitable schools in tlie vicinity of Dublia he had been 
obliged to send his children to Manchester in order to give them a good English 
educatioii. Mr. Murray stated that during a long experience, acquired iu the 
examination of voiing persons wlio wtre canrlidates for clerkships, he had found 
them, even when belonging to the better classes, very generally deficient, being 
both unable to write their own language correctly, and backward in the know- 
ledge of arithmetic. Mr. Thorn also was very unfavourably impressed with the 
present state of the education of the middle classes. 

We have thus shortly noticed the leading points presented by the important 
evidence which we have received on the subject of iiitennediate education. It 
manifests the prevalence of a very strong feeling respecting the existence of 
deficiencies which noi^% to a great extent, debar the middle classes from the 
enjoyn ent of the inestimable advantages of good instruction. So far are these 
from diminishing that, in the opinion of many of the witnesses, they are on the 
increase. This circumstance they agreed iu attributing to the fact, that while, 
on tliG one hand, the national schools now afford to the poorer classes an 
elementary education of a better kind and at a far cheaper rate than that 
formerly given by the private schoolmasters ; on the other hand they have dis- 
placed the schools ke]>t by tlicse masters, who augmented the subsistence which 
they chiefly derived from the humbler scholars by the fees rcceivcil lor instructing 
the children of the middle classes in the higher branches of education. The 
witnesses wore equally unanimous in expressing their conviction that the desire 
to procure for their children an education of a superior kind is rapidly fjaining 
ground among the middle classes, who increasingly feel its necessity as a pre- 
paration for those various callings, which the progress of agriculture, of the 
industrial arts, of commercial intercourse, and, gouerally, of society in all its 
departments, hjis either created or raised into a position at once of increasing 
difficulty and of greater importance. 

In opposition to the views of those gentlemen who, as it will have been seen 
firom the foregoing evidence, urged on us the necessity for Government grants 
in aid of loral efforts for the establishment of suitable intermediate schools, it 
has been objected by some that the dcfitlencies admitted to exist in this respect 
might be supplied by a re-distribution and more judicious application of the 
educational endowments already in being. 

In this view we cannot concur for reasons, the sufficiencv of which is, we 
think, fully established by the results of our inquiries. Thus it appears that the 
funds at the disposal of the Governors of Erasmus Smith's fonnuation, besides 
being entirely inapplicable to a system of non-exclusive education, are fully 
absorbed in providing for the schools at present in operation under that Board. 
The same remark applies to those administered by the Incorporated Society. 

Ho far are tiie endowments of the Diocesan schools Irom affording a surplus 
over and above what is requisite for the efficient support of the schools of that 
class now in operation, that they appear to be inadequate even for this purpose. 

The endowments attached to some of the Royal schools are, no doubt, con- 
siderable ; but, with a few exceptions, they are not greater than is needed for 
their due maintenance as educational establishments ; and in cases wliere there 
is a surplus remaining from the funds of any individual school, this would be best 
employed in making provision in all the Royal schools for enlarged courses of 
scientific and English instruction, and tuition in foreign languages, and in giving 
increased efficiency to .such of them as are less amply endowed. 

Of the remaining endowments applicable to educational purposes, a very large 
proportion are of an exclusive nature ; the residue do not furnish greater incomes 
than are required fur the proper support of the institutions, to the mainteuaDce 
of which they ought to be applied. These are, besides, for the most part, only 
schools intended to afford elementary education. 

We have had tables prepared, from which it appears that the entire number 
of Endowed Grammar Schools in Ireland is fifty-two, forty-nine of which are in 
towns, and of these only fifteen have endowments of £250 ar-year and upwards; 
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and that the superior EngUfjli schools axe onlj two iu number, of which but one UnouutoiAn 
has an endowment of upwards of £250 a-year. There are thus ninety-one towns Boboatio*. 
having above 2,(>»'0 inhabitants, according: to the Census of 1851, nnd in which 
there is situate no Grainniar or superior English school which is in opf raiion 
and included iu the Tables of Schools and Endowments. 

From the evidence; referred to above, we are convinced that the nstablishnient 
of a system of primary education by Government has had the eflect of greatly 
diminishing the resources \Nhich, though do doubt scanty and imperfect, the 
middle classes, to a certain extent, formerly enjoyed for giving t\. suitable educa- 
tion to their children ; and there seems to be no prospect that the void thus left 
will be supplied by exertions of a purely voluntary nature. 

Having, therefore, received, from so many (juarters, evidence of the grt-at want 
of intermediate education, and of the iuude(]uacy of existing endowjnents to 
provide it, we were led to cou:sidor in what manner this acknowledged want might 
be best supplied. 

At the outset we were met by the difficidty brought under our notice by one 
of the Commissioners, Mr. lluj^hes, who submitted the following proposition : — 

*■ That it is right and just that endowments, in which different religious dcno- 
"minations have, or shall have rights or interests, should be divided among the 
" several religious denominations according to their wants and numbers iu the 
"localities to which such endowments arc applicable." 

At the same time Mr. Hughes laid before us the Synodical Address of the 
Council of Thuries, and the Kescripts on the Queen's Colleges referred to in the 
Address, with a request that they should he published amongst the documents of 
the Conmjission. He also stuteU, that he bebevcd that the Address and Rescripts Doc. Er. vol. ii. 
referred to represented the opinions of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and that I*- 380. 
any new Government institutions for intermediate education, on a plan incon- 
sistent with those opinions, would not bo acceptablt' to Roman Catholics. Mr. 
Uughca also presented the fallowing papers relating to the same subject: — 
Address of the Archbishops and Bishops, dated 0th September, 1850; Arch- 
bishop Cullcn's Letter to the Clergy of the Arehdioctse of Armagli, dated 2Gth 
November, 1830; and the Pastoral oi Archbishop Cullcn to the Clergy of the 
Archdiocese of l>ublin, 1st December, 1S56. We considered it unnecessary to 
publish these documents in connexion with our Report. They have liceu already 
extensively circulated ; and they appeared 1o us to be nearly identical in sub- 
stance with the preceding, and less authoritative in their nature. 

After mature consideration, we have come to the conclusion that we cannot 
recommend the adoption of these principles. They are completely at variance 
with those which havt? Ijcen recDgniscd for some years pcust as the basis of Parlia- 
mentary aid to education in Ireland. They arc also at variance with the recom- Doe. Ev. roU Si- 
mendaiions of the Commissioners of Education Inquiry of 1791, and with the p. .141. 
plan proposed by Mr. Wyse's Committee of the House of Commons on Koun- Kcp. 1838, p. C 
dation Schools iu 1838. 

We were most anxious to have matured a plan that would have met with the 
concurrence of Mr. Hughes; but, notwithstanding his dissent from our views, 
we feel that the demand for intermediate education is so considerable, especially 
in the north of Ireland, that we arc called on to suggest means of supplying it in 
accordance with principlrs that we can approve of. in those localities wnere it is 
required by the inhabitants, without providing a Government system of inter- 
mediate education in places where it might not be acceptable to the majority of 
the population. 

We think that this may be effected by the union of local funds, under the 
management of local trustees, with grants of public money. The provision for 
local management would enable the trustees to make suitable regulations for 
religious instruction, provided that the school shall, as a condition of its partaking 
of the grant of public iconey, admit of the united education of persons of all 
religious persuasions; and provided, also, that the local managers shall be subject 
to the direct control of the proposed CommL^sioners of Endowed Schools. 

Competitive Examnaiions for Ajypohdmenis in the FuUic SeJ*vice. 
A member of our Commission, Mr, A. J. Stephens, brought forward a 
resolution affirming the expediency of continuing to hold competitive exjuni- 
nations for appointments in the publit- pervice from time to time in Dub- 
lin, but open to all your Majesty's subjerta. This mea.sure has received the 
unanimous approval of our body, who regard it as an effectunl method of 
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jironiotiiig intermediate education. The cxpciienoc nlrendy obtained respect- 
ing the operation ul' public and competitive exaniination.s, so far us they nave 
liithcrto been tried, leaves no doubt on our minds that the extension oi' this 
system ^vould, untler jutlieious inanagcment, produce vciy beneficial effects, 
botli in riiising tlic standard of instruction, and in stimidating the efforts 
of masters and of ]mpils. Tlie educational tests best adapted for examinations for 
the public service would be, in our ojiinion, of all otliers the most genend in 
their chanieter, and, therefore, those best caleidated to direct the efforts of 
teacliei*s to that course of mentid discipline and moral trainin*;, the attainment 
of which constitutes, in our opinion, the chief object of n liberal education. 
That such hii.s, in fact, been the tendency of the svstem of Govenuncnt exami- 
nations, clearly appears from the reports of your Alajesty's Civil Service Commis- 
sionei-s, since tlierc is no point on wliich these gentlemen dwell more strongly 
than the shortconiiugs of all classes, with refei*ence to the most elementary 
branches of a scientilic and literary education. In other ways, also, the Com- 
missioneis hidicute the superior im]>ortancc which thoy attach to iristruotion 
of a general natmv, ivs compared with knowledge of that special kind which can 
quickly be learned in actual practice by those whose faculties have been properly 
develo|»cd, and their mental activity called forth. With a view, tlierefore, to 
the maintenance of tliis just standard of school education, and in order to avoid 
the serious evils which would arist? from directing the attention and efforts* of 
masters to what may be ciJled the s[)e(Mal rennirenients of the public business, 
we think it is very nnportant that the same generality which luus hitherto cha- 
racterized the public cnnipetitive examinations should continue to prevail, as 
the a])plication of the system is extendetl to moi*e ninnt^rous bi*anches of your 
Majc:<ty s ser\'ice. 

We received at our public courts a good deal of evidence on this subject, and 
we think it desirable to I'efer shortly to the testimony thus given, bs its general 
t^nor strongly coiToborates the vie\^ s just stated. 

The Arclufeacou of Watertbrd, and the Rev. H. J. O'Bnen, head master of 
the Cork Diocessm School, expressed their o])inion that the holding of competitive 
rxaminations in Dublui for appointments in tin* public 8cr\ice, woidd tend to 
pi-omote general education. The former gentleman also observed that such a 
sj'stem would enable private schools or endowed schools, which had no exhibi- 
tions attached to them, to compete on a more equal footing ^vnth schools possess- 
ing such advantages ; while the latter pointed out that parents would thus be 
induced to lwi\e their children at school to a Inter age than that early one at 
which they are now so generally withdrawn, with a view to their entering on 
mercantile pursuits. 

Ih'. IJuUen, Professor of Surgeiy in the Queen's College, Cork, stated his con- 
viction that such a S3*stem would have the best effects on edueation,in the folloA\'ing 
terms : — 

"No movement ever made will so materially advance education in tliis 
country as the throwing o|ien public situations in the civil senice. It has 
given already a great impulse to education, and will give greater. AVith regard 
to education, everj' pei'son entei*3 school with a view to a ftiture profession and 
settlement in life. Heretofore there ^vf^A no olject roAvhich a young man could 
turn but a profession — he should either enter the law, or the medical profes- 
sion, or the church. Now, in consequence of the ci\dl sen-ice being thrown 
open to the public, evtry young man looks forward to getting a station of 
indcj>endeuce, and, probably, of respectability and wealth, as the result of his 
acadenucal exertions. The consequence already is beginning to tell — although 
only in operation a few montlis, it has told in a most .^atisfactor}' manner in this 
city ; aud, from what I can see, it is likely to have the ha[>piest results on edu- 
cation generally." 

He also thought that it was imdesirable and impracticable to hold all exami- 
Tiations for the public service exclusively in London. 

The Rev. Luke White Kuig, head master of Erasmus Smithes Grammar School 
at Ennis, mjinted out the improvement which the Civil Service examinations 
had already caused in his own school by inducing liim to give instruction in 
uatiural histor)-, as well as other branches which he Inul never taught before. 

The Ruv. William liurke, Roman Catholic Administrator of St. John's Pari-h, 
in Limerick, approved of the above scheme, and mentioned that the private exa- 
minations latterly adopted in that city for testing the capacity of candidates tor 
commercial situations, had ah'eady exercised a gi*eat influence on cduailiou. 
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The Dean of Elphiu and the BUhop of Down advocated the same system, on 
tlie ground of its tendency to produce coniiietition between schools, and to stlmu- 
late private enterjjrise. The former considered that the niornl character of 
candidates would be satisfactorily tested hy requiring certificates of good conduct 
from rlie clergyman or resident magistrates of the localities whence tlie candi- 
dates came. 

Mr. Kirk, the meml>er for Newry, also thought the holding of competitive 
exannniiUoiis for a]>pointmentfi in the public service in Dublin would give a 
great stimulus to education. 

The Rev. Dr. MHJosh expressed his conviction that "the means of competing 
for the offices in the public service is denied to a very birge portinn of IreUina, 
in consequence of the middle classes not ha%nng the means of higher education." 

The Bisho|3 of Cashel thought that competition for public offices would be 
more valualjle, and more likely to insure good echication thnn the endowtnent 
of schools giving education gratuitously. And the Rev. Nicholas Power, hea<l 
mnfiter of the Meath Diocesjui Seminuiy, expressed an opinion to the same effect. 

The Rev. F. H. Ring>vood,liead master of Dungannon Royal School, expressed 
some doubts as to the effect of such examinations in promoting a sound svfttem 
of intermediate education ; principally on the grounus that the standard atprte- 
sent prt>po9ed. except for tJie artillery and engineei's, was not at all high, and 
that the system would have a tendency to encourage the nuisters to pay too 
much attention to special branches, and psirticular pupils, to the injury of the 
general course of iustnietion. He corisi<lercd, however, that the interests both 
of school education and tJiose of the public service would be best consulted if 
examination in a very general course were insisted on, and if the' candidates 
who succeeded in this were afterwards furnished witli special instruction to fit 
them for their particular duties. 

Ill confirmation of the above views, and as an illustration of the benefits 
likely fo accrue both to the cause of educ-ation and to the public sei^ice from 
the extension of the system of competitive examiruitions, Ave may add that, at the 
late competitive examination for certificates of merit held by the Royal Dublin 
Society, Mn Samuel Cbapman, who wns educated solely by the Incorporated 
Society, as a foundation boy, obtained the first place and u prize of £5. In con- 
sequence of this success, the Rank of Ireland immediately appointed him to a 
clerkship. Mr. Chapman was original^' elected to the Pococke Institution, from 
a parish school, by a competitive examination ; and on liis leaving the Santry 
school Professor Galbraith appointed him his assistant in Trinity College, in con- 
sequence of the skill in drawing which he exhibited, and his knowledge of 
inathenmtics, as proved by his final examination. 

SUPERANNUATION AND PROMOTION OF MASTERS. 

Tliere are few things more required for securing the efficiency of schooL 
masters than the adoption of a system of promotion where the master has shown 
merit by the good conduct of his school. 

To secttre this olyect, we have recommended that patronage should be trans- Videjt. 246, injnk^ 
ferred to the proposed Board of Commissioners of Endowed Schools. 

The patronage would l)e much restricted and diminished in value unless a limit 
was put to the age beyond which masters would not be allowed to continue to act. 

This subject is noticed by some of our Assistant Commissioners. Thus, Mr. Craw- Ap]»enJir, p. 1. 
ford says: — " It is not less important to the success and efliciency of a school having 
a permanent endowiuent, that a power should be vested in some person or body 
to remove a master who might be ori^nally well qualified, but who, from the 
effects of age, or mental or pnysical infirmities, has ceased to possess bis original 
qualifications. In such a case, the school naturally dwindles to small dimensions, 
and often ceases to be o|)erative at all. Its reputation or prestige is gone ; and 
a new master has to undergo the tedious and up-hill drudgery of re-establishing it 

" It is probable that a power of this kind must be accompanied by a system of 
superannuation, which can only co-exist with endowments of considerable value. 
I do not pretend to suggest how the scheme I propose can be carried out, but I 
feel strongly its necessity." 

Dr. M'Blain says: — ^*' There arc two important j^oints, bearing directly on the Ibid. p. 12. 
efficiency of tlie teacher, and consequently on the efficiency of the school, to which 
attention should be directed — one is, that some provision should be made, 
wherever practicable, for meritorious teachers who have become incapacitated 
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SopHaANsnATioH for duty by age or infirmity ; and the other is, that some system of promotion 
■"" j^Ko^oTioM OF Qj. reward should be adopted, Avhereby teachers may be stimulated to greater 
exertion. For want of the former, many men have been permitted, from 
motives of compassion, to continue as teachers of schools long after they have 
lofct the necessary health and strength required for the adequate dischai^e of their 
duties ; and for want of the latter, schoolmasters have, in too many cases, lapsed 
into indolence and apathy. I cannot, of course, here enter into the details of 
the subject. I merely indicate the defects which appear to exist in most of our 
Br. 21758. large educational institutions. The Board of Erasmus Smith do not grant any 

retiring pensions or allowances to their teachers, no matter what their length of 
service or their merits may have been. One instance of the cruel operanon of 
this rule came under my notice at Donadea^ in the county of Kildarc, where two 
teachers (a husband and wife), after a faithful service of thirty-one years, were, 
in their old age, for no fault ou their part, dismissed from the emplo}Tnent of 
the Board without any pension or remuneration whatever. The Incorporated 
Society appear, in some cases, to have made provision for their old and infirm 
teachers ; and the NatioTial Board have, I believe, adopted the plan of giving 
gratuities t<j deserving teachers who have become old or infirm in their service. 
I do not, however, consider tiiat in cither case is the provision adequate to the 
end proposed. The Clare-street Commissioners do not provide, by pension or 
otherwise, for tlieir old or infirm masters. 

" With regard to a system of promotion, I think it of great importance that 
schoolmasters should be encouraged to greater diligence by the prospect of being 
advanced to better schools or liigher situations in the disposal of theu* employei's. 
In none of our existing educational establishments does it appear to me that 
aufficient measures have been adopted to secure this important object." 

We have found the same ditficulty in several cases that came under our con- 
sideration, whure the school was injui-ed by the continuance of the master after 
he had ceased to be able to discharge the duties efficiently; and yet where there 
was no fund to provide a pension ^^ithout unduly burthening the charity, and 
diminishing the .salary of the successor so seriously as to interfere with the 
acceptance of the appointment by a really efficient master. 

In the public service it is still the rule that the officer cannot retire until the 
age of sixty-five, unless he be incapacitated by infirmity from discharging his 
duties. On superannuation, he continues to receive, by way of pension, a part 
of the salary he enjoyed on his retirement, proportioned to the period of his ser- 
vice, provision for its pajTnent being made by a compulsory abatement deducted 
from his salaiy. This plan, if justly conceived, and carefully adjusted, is capable 
of producing some satisiactory results ; but it is open to serious objections. No 
provision is made in it for the family of, or persons otherwise dependent on, the 
officer, in case of his deatli, either while still in office or after his retirement, but 
before he has received the full benefit of the deductions made from his salary. 
There is a method of insurance sometimes adopted, which would obviate the objec- 
tion to the civil service arrangement for superannuation, and at the same time 
secure what is really required. If the age for retirement were fixed, schoolmasters 
might be required to insure a sum equal to, at least, three times their annual 
salary, paj'able at the fixed age, or at death, if it should happen sooner, and the 
policy miglit be assigned to the managers of the school, and premiums paid 
by a deducdo!! from salaries wliere the salary is large, and by an increase 
where tlie salaries are really too small. Such a system of insurance would be 
no more than requiring each muster to do what he tmght to do in the discharge 
of duties incuniberit on him, and would, therefore, be no burthen on him, whilst 
it would afford sozne assistance to those naturally dependent on him in case of 
his early death, and secure some provision for himself in old age ; and so would 
prevent the general enforcement of a rule of retiring at the fixed age being 
considered as a hardship. The amount of the premium on the policy would be 
small in the case of masters apjjointed at an early age, and would only be large 
in the case of those appointed at an advanced period of life. The amount of the 
premium, and the amount of the sum insured would be alike independent of the 
management of those having charge of the schools, and would be alike regulated 
by the ordinary principles of insurance, and could, therefore, give rise to no dis- 
satisfaction, nor be subject to any insecurity, except that arising from the 
insolvency of Insurance Companies, a matter entirely unconnected ^vith the 
Boards Laving charge of schools. 
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REGISTRATION OF SCHOOL ENDOWMENTS. 

tlie course of tlie preflent inquiry our attention has been called 

repeatedly, and in a great variety of ways, to tlie ver\- serious evils winch rusult 

from the defective state of the existing records of school endowments, and the total 

.liscnce of any thiiifc approaching to asyst^^nuitic pprjvision for the preservation of 

eeds and other instruments containing evidence specially relating to educational 

undations. In our observations upon the five classes of endowmenta comjirised Ttrf/p. 189,rojf»ra. 

ill the Tablei*, we have noticed this deficiency, and pointed out the mode in 

hich it operates in relation to each. The institution of an ofiice for the regis- 

ation of school endowments Is, in our opinion, equally needed, and equally 

justifiiible in relation to all educational endowments, from whatever source they 

proceed, and for the benefit of whatever class they may be designed. We may 

here briefly indicate the general advantages whicn we think must flow from the 

eittablishnvent of a central office for the re^try of school cndowmcjits. They 

are principally of two kinds, and relate, firstly, to the preser%ation of the instru- 

' nents which constitute the foundation of educational endowments ; secondly, io 

;he publication of the contents of these instruments for the benefit of the coni- 

umity at large, and especially for that of persons inhabiting the locality directly 

interested in the charities. 

The Tables contain numerous cases which show how imperfectly muniments 
.of title are now protected, not merely with rt^gard to private endowTnents, 
but to such also as have been placed under the immediate charge of public 
bdjirds. On this head we cjtntiot refer tx> any example more strikiiig than that Vide p. Si^in/ra, 
afibrded by the c<Jiiduct of the Conunissioners of Euucytion in Ireland, ns else- 
where stated by us. Neither can it be doubu-d that most prejudicial consequences 
must imavfiiilalily result from the idtsence of full «nd accurflte records, so placed 
fln<i arranged ns to be easily accessible to the public. A just estimate may be 
formed of their nature and extent l)y a reference to many cases noticed in the 
Tables, and especially to those previously commented on in our Report^ where Vide p. 196 tupn.' 

Ethe school sites have been sold by the Incumbered Estates Court. 
' For the purpose of remedying the deficiencies now existing in relation to this 
matter, we beg to recommend the establi.^hmeut of a separate Office for the 
liegistratioM of School Endowments, where all deeds and other documents con- 
taininij evidence specitdly relating to educational charities, or copies thereof, 
should be lodged and committed to the custody of an officer exclusively charged 
with the duty of preserving and arranging them, and making their contents 
accessible and knon-n to the public. Qui* inquiries have brought to light nume- 
rous title deeds and documents pertaining to schools founded imder the auspices of 
the Lord Lieutenant'sSchool FundCommissionL-rSjthe Association fur Discounten- 
ancing Vice, and the Kildare-place Societ}', of which some have come into our 
possession. We recommend that such instruments, so far as the same relate to 
schools which were foimded by these bodies during the continuance of the par- 
liamentary grants, as well as all muniments of title of schools actually vested in 
the proposed Board of Endowed Schools, be transferred to the Registrar; and that 
this officer should Ix* empowered to cull for copies of like documents from the 
trustees of all other schools ; and also to take charge of the originals in case 
the trustees should be willing to deposit them in his office. We further recom- 
mend that it be made part of the business of the Court of Probate and of the 
Office for the Registration of Deeds and Wills in Ireland, to make returns to 
the Registrar of all charitable devises, bequests, grants, and other donations 
relating to schools or tlestujcd for educational purposes. These returns ought, so 
far as wills are concerned, to conast of extracts, and it would then be the duty 
of the Registrar of School Endowments to satisfy liin^self tliat the latter were 
in a legal point of view sufficient, and constituted complott> documents on which 
all persons could safely act^ 

The Court of Probate in Ireland should be required, in all cases of wills 
containing bequests for educational purposes, to make returns to the Registrar 
of School Endowments, showing the value of the testator's property as estimated 
for the purpose of imposing probate duty, together with the name^ of the repre- 
sentatives who have proved the will. The Succession and Legacy Duty Office 
should make similar returns in any case where the representatives apply either 
to have a deduction of probate duty made or to pay an increased amount, and 
also retui'us of the exact sum, or estimated value of all gilts, made for educa- 
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tional purposes, whether by deed or vnW^ and consisting cither of real or of personal 
property, which it became necessary to ascertain >vith a view to the collection 
of the Legacy or Succession Duties. The Court of Probate and the Succck- 
»ion and Legacy Duty Office in England should also be requii-ed to make sunilar 
retuiTus in respect of any wills proved or deeds executed in that country, which 
might contain gifts for educational purposes in Ireland, 

The information thus ^ven would, in verj' many instances, be all that was 
requisite for the efficient registration of the endowments ; and, even when falling 
short of this, it would be most valuable, both intrinsically, uud as enabling the 
Registrar to institute further inquiries. With a view to this last object, it ought 
to be part of the iluty of the public oftieea above mentioned to give evcrv facility 
for the complete perionnance of the Registrar's functions, and no fees slioukl be 
clmrgeablc in respect of any such searches as he might deem it necessary to make. 

It should also form part of the duty of this officer to make the list of foun- 
dation deeds and other similar instruments as complete as possible ; to add state- 
ments showing the amount realized, the names of tne trustees, and generally the 
nature and extent of the endowments; and to classify the information thus 
obtained, ^vith indices to the several heads, in such a manner as to render it avail- 
able for the protection of the endowments and useful to the public. The Registrar 
should, periodically, and at short intervals, make returns to the proposed Fioard 
of Endowed Schools of the above matters, so far as the same might relate to non- 
exclusive endowmenta. He ought also to receive formal notice of all judicial 
sales. Copies of all proceedings had upon visitations, and of all reports, rule?, 
order's, and decisions relating to educational endowment:^ should be deposited 
with the Registrar, whose duty it would be to ascertain their correctness. Copnes 
of any documents in his custody, made and certified by bini, should, we think, 
be rendered prhtia facis evidence by statute, Jhe public should be entitled to 
inspect the registers, and to make copies of, or take extracts from them, free 
of expense; and the Registrar shoidd be bound to give such information sind 
advice to parties seeking the same, tis might be calculated to promote the interests 
of the charities. With the same view tlie Registrar should be required to make 
an Annual Report, showing the existing state of educational endowments in 
1 rulaud. 

We have thtu* given a general view of the important public objects in relation 
to educational charities, which in our opinion may be attained by the establish- 
ment of a separate Office for the Registration of School Endowments. There 
are, however, we do not doubt, many ways, not expressly pointed out by us, in 
which an intelligent officer, sincerely anxitms to rt'ndt*r lii.s cjffice available to 
the utmost possible extent for the protection of school endowments and the 
adsancenient of the interests of educational charities, might promoK; thusa objects. 

The elective rlischarge of his functions, taken in connexion with the ]»roposed 
Board of Endowed Schools, would greatly aid the Commissioners in the per- 
formance of theirs. 
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AUDIT OF ACCOUNTS. 

We have ah*eady stated that the accoimts of several charities, and Boards having 
charge of endowed schools, were examined by an official Accttnntant selected bv 
his Kxcellency the Lord Lieutenant to assbt us in our inquiries. His reports led 
Ui an examination at our public courts respecting the accounts of the Governors 
of tiie Schools founded by Erasmus Smith, of the Incorpi:irated Society, of the 
Commissioners of Education in Irehuid, and of the Governors fif the Blue Coat 
Hospital, Dublin ; aLscf to the correspondence concerning the Hibernian Marine 
School, and Madam Mercer's School, given in the Appendix of Doctiments ; 
and to the attention of the Inspector of Estates being specially called to the 
agent's accounts of Wikon's Hospital Estate, and Morgan's Charity Estate, the 
result of which is stated in his reports thereon. 

The Government Accountant also examined the accounts of the several other 
endowed schools under the management of Boards or Trustees, already detailed, 
the result of which examination is stateil to be that in all those minor institu- 
tions, errors and imperfections appear to exist, of a similar nature to those pointed 
out in the larger charities. 

The report of the Government Accountant on the books of account of the 
Governors of Erasmus Smith's Scliools, submitted by its for his inspection, was 
unfavourable ; and our examination of Mr. Thorp, the assistant registrar, and 
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Mr. Barlow, who discbargwl the duties of chairman, treasurer, and auditor of Audit op 
accounts, satisfied us that tiie accounts of the Governors were kept in a very Accochm. 

lUnsatisfactory manner. 

f An ad<litirtnHl motive for accuracy is supplied to tlie Governors of Erasmus 
Smith's S(;houLs, in the strict and precise directions on tliis head given in their 

tChartei*s, The Charter of Chaj'le.s II. pro\'ide9, that the treasurer "sliall every 
year give up a true and just account of all his receipts, dishursement««, and arrears 
of rent, and of all and every such sums of money and nther the goods and 
revenues of and belonging to the same s<'hools," and shall receive final discharges 
thereof; and the Charter of William IV. pro^-ides, that not onlv the treasurer, 
but also " the register and agent, and all and even' other the officers and persons 
employed by the said Governors or their successors, in the receiving, keeping, 
paying, and disposing of the moneys, rents, revenues, and other the goods and 
treasure belonging to the said schools, shall yearly and ever)' year, or oftener 
^whensoever thereunto required by the said Governors or theu* successors, or any 
^£ve or more of them, make and give up a true and j\ist account of all las and 
their receijits, disbursements, balances, and arrears of rent, and of all and every 
such sum and snmsof money and other the goods and revenues of and belonging 
to rhe same schooLs lus shall liave been by liim or them received or disfKJsed of as 
aibresaid, unto the said Governors," or any person or persons deputed by thcjn 
to investigate the same ; and that the Governoi's examine and allow of such 
accounts, and give (inal discharges thenjof if required. 

About the year 1843 the Governors, for the first time, orflered their accounts to Er. 19382. 

^- be kept by a system of dmible entry. For three; years preceding November, 1843, 

^there had been no leger kept, ancl from 1843 to the period of our inquiry the 

leger that was kept omitted essential account's, sucli, for instance, as a stock 

account, a general account of income and expenditure, separate estates and 

agent^s accounts, an account for law agent, &c. ; and there never had been a 

■ regular balance sheet struck, indicating the exact state of t!ie finances of the 
Board. There had been no attempt at balancing the accounts for a period of 



eleven years. There was a divided and indefinite responsibility among the 
officers connected \vith the account*. The solicitor of the Ronrd' supplied the 
form of accounts ; the assistant registrar kept the accounts, but denied that he was 
the book-keeper ; the registrar stated that he never had any thing to do with the 
accounts, ana was not responsible for them ; the treasurer and auditor, however, 
considered the registrar responsible, though aware at the same time that (he 
accounts were kept bv the assistant registrar ; the treasurer and auditor con- 
fined himself to vouching the actual receipt and expenditure of money, not 
regarding the form in which the accounts were kept ; he was not a book-keeper ; 
he had never looked into the leger in Iiis life, and did not believe he would be 
the wiser for having done so. The registrar knew uotliing of the accounts 
except as far as the assistant registrar iiifonncd him ; and the assistant registrar 
professed himself ignorant of M-hnt was meant by *'double entry'* in book-keeping, 

lund could give no explanation of the term "a.ssets." 

From thfs laxity there arost^, however, no fraud or serious misapplication of 

Khc fimds of the charity ; but, through the error of the assistant re^strar, a sum of 
£44 12.V. 2^. wiw twice entered to tlie credit of the Calverstown School, with 

^^ordy one corresptrnding entry in the bank account, and so was suff'ered to 
L'uiain until we pointed out the mistake, and the loss tliereby to the Governors. 
There was, moreover, a sum of £1,811, the proceeds of the sale of portions of 
the school lands for railway pui-poses, ttie dividends arising irom whicii had not 
been brought into account for seven years ; the stock produced by this fund was 
not enterea in the accounts, or trt?ate(l as a special trust fund subject in common 
with the estates to the several trasts of the foundation, but was mixed up ^^^th 
their general stock account, over which they e-xercised an absolute disposing 
power. 

Tlie im'gularity and want of system which existed respecting the accounts of 
the Board were admitted at our Public Court, while it was at the same time 
alleged tliat the charity suffered nothing in consequence. " 1 think," says Mr. 
Barlow, the treasurer and auditor, "if you look to the body of men who have 
the government of this institution, you will find that the property of the charity, 
notwithstanding the system of keeping the accounts, is perfectly safe. 1 think, 
herefore, I am correct in saying there is no want of integrity on their part ; but 

' " keeping the accounts is not such as a 
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banker and merchant, or men of that class, would like ; they would rather have 
them kept in a regular way." 

AVIiile we concur with ilr. Barlow, that there is no want of integrity on the 
part of the Governors, we cannot at the same time avoid the conclusion that it 
is in spite of the system and mainly oAnng to this very integrity, coupled with 
the great experience and ability of individual membei's of the lioard, and not 
the least so of Mr. Barlow himself, that the financial aflaii-s of the charity are in 
a satisfactory state. 

In connexion ^vith the accounts of this Board, we have recommended 
that the office of Inspector of Schools should be disunited from that of 
Registrar ; that the Registrar should be a man of business, conversant 
with public matters, acquainted \v\th book-keeping, al>le to check .the agent's 
accounts, and advise the Board as to the transaction of its business, T\'ithout the 
constant presence of a solicitor ; tliat the otiiocs of Chairman, Treasurer, and 
Auditor, should be disunited ; that the office of I'aid Treasurer should be revived 
and some Governor appointed to it, who .should attend the office regularly, in 
order to direct the Registrai', Inspector of Schools, and tlie Agents ; that the 
audit of the accounts should not be intnisted to the Chairman, or any Governor, 
but should be transferred to tlie proposed Public Board of Audit, 

With respect to the accounts of the I ncorporat^d Society, we have to observe, that 
they were regularly kept, and audited upon the plan directed by tiie Society ; but 
the form of keeping them was not such as to enable the Society to distingxush 
between their income and capital, a distinction required by the provisions of the 
Charter, and which a system of accounts by double entry alone would put them 
in a position to carry out These accounts were simple statements of income 
and expenditure, and while they showed an income on funded property, failed 
to show the funded property itself. Under the system pursued, it Avas utterly 
impossible at any particular time to ascertain exactly the assets and liabilities of 
the Society. The system of audit adopted was entirely defective, consisting 
merely of the examination of vouchers of items of income and expenditure. The 
Rev, Mr. Abbott, who audited the accounts for 1849, 1850, and 1851, could not 
tell the pecuniary position of the Society for any one of those years. He believed, 
that, as auditor, he was responsible for correctness only so far as the documents 
placed before him were concerned ; but thinks that such a statement should have 
been placed before him as would have enabled him to dctcnnine tlie question of 
the assets and liabilities of the Society. "We believe that the system of audit by 
clcrgpnen, who arc not accoimtants or men of business, is necessarily defective; 
and wc coincide in the opinion expressed by the Rev. Air, Abbott, that auditing 
ought to be effected in a pubhc office by responsible men of business ; that it 
requires some moral courage to audit a mend's account; and that however liigh 
the character of a gentleman may be above suspicion, there is a temptation in 
cases which may be the subject of a doubt, to pass over lightly what may not be 
actually wrong. In the case of this charity, we have recommended that the 
accounts should be kept on a system of book-keeping by double entry, and that 
the audit of accounts should not be conducted by members of the Committee or 
by clergj'men, but should be transfL-rred to the proposed Public Board of Audit 
With respect to the Connnissioners of Educution, wt* have eLscwIiere noticed 
that their accounts were never audited from the date of their foundiition to the 
present time. This negh^ct on tliv part of the Commissioners existed, altliough 
one of their secretitries having dit^d in 1827, in insolvent circumstances, it was 
discovered that he had, so early as 181 G, appropriated certain trust funds repoi-ted 
in tJie same year by the Conunissioners as ha\ing been converted int-o Govern- 
ment stock, and placed in the Bank of Ireland to tlie credit of the schools. He had 
thus carried on a fraudulent system of concealment for eleven yeai's undetected. 
It also appeared, that since 1827, illegal charges had been constantly made on 
various charities. The expenses of visitation and law costs were liy Act of 
Parliament chargeable on the Consolidated Fund, yet, wc find some charities not 
only charged with their own expenses in this regard, but also made to pay the 
expenses of others. Banaghcr, Raphoo, Midleton, Eyrecourt, Cloumel, and some 
others, were thus charged \nth a sum of £59G 0*. 4rf. in 1829 ; and since theu 
tlie Enniskillen estate has been charged for Banagher, and the Cavan estate for 
Carysfort, Dungannou, and Midleton ; this last, it will be observed, not being 
even a Royal School, Both the solicitor and secretary to the Commissioners, 
who were examined before us, admitted that these charges were illegal. 
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It was the duty of the Commissioners, as the provisions of the Act under Actur o? 
which they were constituted clcurly show, to take an annual account of the assets AcooricTfl. 
and liabillteis of the several Roval School estates. This they neglected to do. ^^ o^^rg 
The Uw agent's accounts remained unfurnished for a period of nearly fourteen ^y, i3G0i <■(#» 
years, and when furnislied, contained amongst other tilings, exorbitant charges 
for notices to quit, served , it appears, however, under circumstances sanctioned by 
the Board, Such charges could not have continued, and for so long a time, had 
the accounts been regularly audited by an indejiendeut auditor. A sjatcm of 
independent audit we are convinced is the ojdy .safety in this and nil such cases ; 
and wu therefore recommend that the audit of the accounts of this Board be 
transferred to the proposed Public Boai-d of Audit. 

T\m Hibernian Marine School accounts were kept on a uniform system, and Doc. Ev. vol. ii. 
audited at the close of each year. We found, however, that the leger was PP- 323-5. 
imperfect, in so far as it did not contain the several separate accounts afterwards 
adopted at our suggestion. In 1847, the master absconded, leaving unaccounted 
for, a sum of £231 15*. 6rf., which should have been receiveof and brought 
to account by the Registrar, which sum became a loss to the charity, with the 
exception of £33 4*. (irf., which the Registrar was retjuired to pay out of his 
salary. Though it is stated that this was the o(dy detalcation suffered by the 
society during its operation since 1766, yet the possibility of such an occurrunce 
indioAtes a laxity of audit, such as should not exist in the accounts of public 
chanties. We recommend that the audit of the accounts of the societv should 
be conducted by a Public Buard of Audit. 

In the accounts of Madame Mercer's School, we found somewhat more than the Ibid. pp. 326-8. 
ordinarv amount of error and confusion. The rental of the school estate is 
about if>44 IS-?. Sd.j and the out-goings, under the heads salaries and wa^es, 
agent's fee.^, baihtfs, &c., come up to £330 7s. Sd,, or more than half tlie entire. 
It appears that the agent's fees were double the usual charges, that they were 
made on the gross rental, as also on the total amo)int of t!io debit side of the 
account, including balances remaining on hand, on which the fees had already 
been allowed and paid. Some of these balances were such large sums as 
£239 }s. Id., £154 3.^. 6rf., and £225 12y. lOrf. Agent's commission had also 
been allowed on stock sold out to meet the current expenditure of the school, 
on sums received for the maintenance of pay boarders, and even on money never 
received at all. The law costs on an average of the last twent3'-five }ears are five 
per cent, on the gross income of the school. There was no rental uf the estate 
kept, and the rents were entered in the cash book as received. A half year's 
di\ndend on sti^ck. £5 3^. lOJ., was altogether omitted tn have been credited to 
the school since 1827. On our drawing the attention of the Trustees to the 
above matters, some of the circumstances alluded to by us, were admitted as 
errors that ought not to have iwcurred, and Nhotild be rpnicdicd, while the jusd- 
tication of others of them was attempted. We recommend that the accounts of 
this charity should be kept by a system of double entry ; that the several objec- 
tionable arrangements hitherto tolerated vn\h. referenre to the management of 
its funds be altt^red; that all unneccssarj' burdens on the income of the charit3% 
preventing it from being as efficient as may be in discharging the benevolent 
intentions of its founder, be removed ; and that the audit of its accounts be 
transferred to a Public Board of Audit. 

As has been already stated, the accounts of Wilson's TTospital and Morgan's Vi(U p. 228 wirna. 
Schools were referred to the Ins]iector of Estates for his consideration. It appears , 
from his rei>ort, which is given in full elsewhere, that — 

** The accounts between Mr. Hamilton and the Trustees have been furnished Appemlix, 
about the 20th of November in each year. This account also seems to be kept pp- *7-9. 
very accurately ; but, us Mi-. Hickson obsei-ves, it includes on one side the receipts 
for rents due up to the 1st of November in the jireceding year, omitting any sums 
which may have been received on account of the May rents; and on the other 
side of the account**, it includes payments made to 31st July. This is not a 
correct way of making out an account, tor both sides should be brought down 
to the same dtite. Tlu* accounts seem to have been made out in tliis way for 
upwards of thirty years, and, perhaps, mucli longer. It does not seem ixi me 
that the accounts were kept in tliat way for the purpose of making the balance 
in the Trustees* hands appear simdl, but because the 31st July was the usual 
period to which the accounts with tlu* master of the hospital were settled." 

**The balance now shown is, of course, much less than the balance in favour 
of the Trustees is at the end of November, just after the greater part of the May 
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rents have been collected ; but, on the otlier hand, it is greater tlian the balance 
is at some parts of the year : in otiier words, though the balance shown is not 
the maximum balance in the hands of the agent, neither is it the minimum. 

" There appears to have been generally a considerable balance in Mr. Hamilton's 
bands. This sbf>uld not be in the case of a mere agent, whose duty it would be 
to lodge the money in the bank to the credit of the Trustees, from time to time^^ 
as he received it ; but Mr. ITamilton has acted as Treasurer and Banker, as wel^| 
as agent, to the Trustees in these cases ; and, as lie liad t« make payments froni^ 
time to time, on account of the charity, it was necessary he should have funds 
in his hands to meet these demands, unless the Trustees should attend to draw 
cheques on the bank when required. It does, however, appear that the balance 
in Air. Hamilton's hantls was generally from one to two luousand pounds more 
than was required for the purpose of meeting the demands upon hira : on some 
occasions, it even exceeded two thousand pounds." ^m 

The Inspector of Estates recommends that "in addition to the annual accoun^H 
which is at present laid before the Trustees, the cash account, which is regularly 
kept by Mr. Hamilton, and which shows all the receipts and expenditure for the 
trust, should be balanced up to the end of each month, and also laid before the 
Trustees ; this would show the amount of the balance in the Treasurer's hands 
above what was required to meet current expenditure, and so enable them to 
judge of the propriety of having it invested, or of directing an increase of 
expenditure. ^| 

'' With resjtpct to Morg(m*s charity, the case Is somewhat diftcrent. That account^ 
is balanced up to the 1st of November in each year, and all the payments made 
till that date are charged on one side, and no sum received on account of the 
preceding May rent is credited on the other side ; in fact, very little, if any, of 
the May rent has been tlieii received, but the greater part of it is received in 
the month of November, ^^ 

*' The effect of balancing the accounts at that particular time Ls, that th^* 
balance in Mr, Hamilton's lumds is nearly at its minimum ; two or three weeks 
later the balance would l>e increased by the amount of hali' a year s rent tlien 
received. This mode of keeping the accoimts was attended with some loss to the 
tnist funds prior to 1849 ; for, before that time, the balance struck at the Jst of 
November in each year was to the <iebit of tlic Trustees, and interest on that 
amomit for the year Is charged in the accounts for the next year; whereas, if 
the accounts had been balanced to the 20th of November, instead of the Ist^ the 
balance would have been on the other side of the account," "The amount 
charged for interest, in the years lb4C to 1849, is not considerable. If, 
however, an mterest account had been kept as merchants would keep it, 
allowing interest to the Trustees when the balance was in their favour, and 
charging interest when the balance was against them, it is probable that for some 
of these years, instead of having to pay intitrest, the Trustees would have received 
interest ; and if the account had been kept as a banker would keep it — that is, 
not allowing any interest when the balance was in favour of the Trustees, but 
charging interest only on whatever balance there was from time to time to their 
debit, the amount chargeable against the trustees for those years would have 
been reduced. It appears to me that the accounts in this case should have been 
kept in the latter manner — that is, treating Mr. Hamilton as the banker for the 
charity.*' H 

We concur entirely in thci^e recommendations of our Inspector of Estates. ^^ 
A Board, it appeare to us, consisting of persons unacquainted with accounts, can 
never be safely intrusted with the important and responsible duty of examining 
and auditing the accounts of its various otHccrs. Audit, to be efficient, must l>e 
publicly conducted by a com^)etent and in<Jcpendent Board, und to such we 
recommend that the audit of the accounts of these charities be transferred. ^M 
We examined Mr, Addison Hone, at our Public Court, with reference to tli^ 
financial affaii-s of the Blue Coat Hospital, Dublin. His duties as Registrar 
comprised general control of the establisiiment, receiving the rents and keeping 
the accounts. A blotter, a leger of disbursements, and a leger of tenants 
accounts, a|)pear to constitute the books of account of the institution. The 
blotter, which is nmdc to serve as a casli-book, is totted in pencil, not balanced, 
irregularly jiosted in tlie disbursement leger, and fails to .^liow tlie actual cash 
balances on liands or in bank. The leger f)f disbursements, which it is intended 
should supply the place of a general h;ger, contains no general mmual income 
and cxpcntHture, bank, funded property, or bequests' accounts ; and for several 
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t received, casual revenue, general expenditure, law 

expcntiiturc, &c, have been disoontiimcd ; it has been irre<rubirly kept, and, in 

some instances, does not anywhere show items charged in the urinual statenionts 
[which profess to be made up from it. In the leger of t-enaut's accounts, the 
accounts of each estate arc mixed up indiscriminntcly. The accounts with the 
u^cnt of the Noddstown estate were in arrear since 1850, and the fundctl pnii)erty 
account, which should not have been in this book at all, was in flrrear since 
[October, 1853. The buoks do not show that the annual accounts* were duly 
lexaniined and audited ; and any audit tliat did take place was from simple 
[vouchers of income and expeiulitnre. In 1844, Mr, O'Brien, a professional Ev. 22412. 
mutant, was employed by the Governors to nmke out sudi a corn-ct rental and 
pnient of tla* j>ii:ipei'ty of the institution as woidd i*nablo the Governors to 
what ought to be tlie sources of their income, and also to put five years* 
'accounts, tlu-n in arrcnr. into such a state as to pa.'ts the Government audit. Mr. 
O'Brien nmtle many valuable riKiommendations with reference to the uceount^i 
and property of the school, which appear to have been very little attended to. 
The serious mismanajreuiont of the funds of this cliarity, residtin;r in the loss of 
|^)rtions of its ]>roperty, themselves considerable endowments, as well in the 
learlier pcritnls of its existence as ^nthin the last few years, and the difficulty 
texpericnced in cvcti deteiting the occurrence of sucli losses, owing to the impor- 
feet svstcm of accounts, and the culpable neglect of providing an accurate and 
sntiicient register of the property of the institution, have been already treated of '^"^'j l>- liO,^t»^', 
in detail. 

In connexion with the accounts of the Blue Coat Hospital, we addressed a 
Icommiuiication to the Commissioners for Auditing Public Accounts in London, 
whicli led to our bringing the state of the charity under the notice of the I»rd 
Commissioners of vour Majesty's Treasiuy. The corre-Hpontlence is given among 
the documents appended to t6e evidence. The Lords Commissioners stated in 
%ply to our connnunictitlon, that much difficulty was found to exL^t in cstalv Doc- Ev. vol, ii. 
isning mi etlieicnt system of audit by the Board in London, with regard to ('• **-^' 
Municii>al Coqjorations and certain endowed schools in Ireland, and that further 
proceedings on theisulijeet were drop])ed. The Lords Conuiiissioners at the same 
ihnv directed that the difficulties referred to should bo conununicatcd to us, und 
were pleasctl to observe that it might properly form a subject of our considera- 
tion. what remedial measures could be a<loj»led in the ease of endowed schools, 
for the proper examination of their arcounts. We aceordinwly took the matter 
into our consideration, and found that the system of audit provided by the 
^Mnnieipal Gorponttion Ueform Act fc)r the Blue Coat Hospital 1ms failed. The Vid^ ^.\42,supra/ 
^i-e.Mdt of onr investigation we have already stated at large. 
^B The facts which have come to our knowledge, respecting the accounts of the 
^^everal charitii-s into which we have inquired, disclosing, as they do, nusappli- 
I cation id' fnmis or their loss, ignorance, error, and systematic negleet, impairing 
I and not unfrequently paralysing the efficiency of ms'titufions. the moniuiicuts of 
I public or private munificence, abumlantly prove the necessity for the constant 
and strict exercise of an external and independent supervision, to control and 
direct their financial affaii-s, aiul thereby save them from the mismimogement 
and loss to wliich tiny are fi'om their very nature at present so nnuOi expose*!, 
A unift)rm systeui of accounts by <Ioublc entry, kept with regularity and in 
accordance "vsith a definite plan, wouM pi'event many of the abuses now existing, 
and to which we have adverti.'d. 

A necessary condition to the existence of such a S3-stem, is the establishment 
of a PubUc Board of Audit. 

We have ali-endy expresst-d our opinion that such a Board should be established VUtr p. I59,supra.^ 
in Dublin, either as a separate Board of Audit, or as a brancli of (he general Board 
of Auflit ; the expense of whicli need not be incurred for endowc^d schools alone, 
inasmuch as the audit of accounts of other h)cal institutions, sueh a^ the Municipal 
Cor[>orations, may advantageously be inelnded in its duties. We have also Ibid, 
recommended that the pro|>osed Board of Audit sh<juld have the additional powers 
suggested by the Commissioners of Audit in London, t)f enforcing the transmis- 
sion of accounts and vouchers, of sureharging in ease of default, of prosecuting 
dcfaultci's and recovering balances ; and that th*.*e powers should be given to 
the Board directly, witliout any referenee trj the I»rd laeutenant oi- tin? Secretary 
of State, save in s*:> far as they siioidd be obliged t-o make periodical reports to 
the Lord Lieutenant, to be laid before Parliament when required. 
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INSPECTION OF ESTATES. 

Li coiiseqnence of having received evidence indicating unsatisfoctory numage- 
meiit of the estates under the charge of some of the public Boards, and cdso 
iindei' the charge of private Trustees, his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant was, on 
our applii^tion, authorized hy your Majesty's Secretary' for Home Affairs to 
appoint an Iiispi.*ctor of Estates, to inquire int-o the general management of the 
lauded property under the care of Boards having chai'gn of Endowed Schooin, 
and the estates belonging to Kndowed Schools in Ireiand. 

His Excellency selected James William Murland, Esq., for this office, who 

Dot Ev. vol ii. proceeded to irispect, in accordance with our letter of instructions, tlie following 

p. 402, classes of estates: — 

1. Estates under the management of the Commissioners of Education in 
Ireland. 

2. EstatCJ^ under the management of the Governors of the Schools founded by 
Erasmus Smith, Esq. 

3. Estates of the Incorpoi-ated Society in Dublin, for Promoting English Pro- 
testant Schools in Ireland. 

4. Other estates belonging to Endowed Schools in Ireland, comprising — 
Firet, Wilson's Hospital Estate. 
Secondly, Morgan's Schools Estate. 
Thirdly, Bishop Foys School Estate. 
Fourthly, the Estate of the Hospital and Vnta School of King Charles 11., 

Dublin, commonly called the Blue Coat Hospital. 
In our letter of instructions we stated the object of the inspection to be, to 
ascci'tain whether the estates constituting the endowments of schools in Ireland 
are as well managed w^ the estates of a prudent proprietor would be by an agent 
under his direction. 

We also nquested the InsiK*ctor to state his general impression as to the 
management of each property, and to mention any improvements that the 
inspection suggested to him. 
Appendix, p. 21. In the Appctidix to our Report we have given the Reports of the Inspector 
in lull. 
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1. Eatatea undej' the Managmnetit of Commmioners of Education in Ireland, 

With respect to the Diingannon Royal Sclu^l Estate, the Inspector brought 
under tHir notice a system, which he sti'ongly condemne<l, of serving periodical m 
notices to quit, at great expense to the charity. AVe made this a subject of inquiry I 
at our public Courts, held in DutiUii on the lOth and lltli of November, 1856, I 
and found that in March, 1847,u charge of £91 wns made for filling up notices to ' 
quit, for serA*iee on all the tenants nn the estJite, in pursuance of a practiw; which 
had coutiinu'd fop many yt'srs ; tliut there was due in November, 1846, by 
142 tenants, £441 Of. 8//., th(^ largest ntnount (hen owing by any one tenant 
being £11 2s. 4'/., and the small(.*st, 6^. 5(1.', that, taking the tenants on the 
Dungnnnon Charity Estate to be, in round numbers, 350, there were 'StUS 
tenants who at that period wen- not one fUrthing in urrcar, yet that, in 
March, 1847, the year of tln^ famine, they were all starved with notices to 
quit. The coui'so thus indicati'<l Ava** s^'.-^tematically ]iurs!ie<l from 1843 to-fl 
Et. 23550, 23891. 1853, when the Commissioners directed that in future no notices to quit should 
be serve<l on tenants who jiaid their rents. Thi;* system was, in our o|)niion, lx>th 
unjust and impolitic, siuce it placed th;- punctual and desening on the same level*' 
with the negligent and dishonest tenant. It nlso directly tended to pixxluce one 
of the worst erils which, as the Inspector h:is justly remarked, attenasthe actual 
accum»iIatioii of arrvai's, immely, that the tenant who kno^vs that he may at anv 
time be evicted, stifFers his houses and farm to go to ruin. In addition to thi*# 
objectionable system the charge made by the CoTnmissioners solicitor, for filling 
np the notices, wtis altogether exorbitant. We, therefore, concur with the 
Inspector in his condemnation of these proceedings, and agree with him in 
thinking that notices to quit should only have l»een K-rved on defaulters, ancl 
that " the proper course was to have one form settled by the solicitor and the 
others printed and fille<l np in the agent's office." m 

In other respects the Insiieetor expres-M-s his satisfaction with the manage-'l 
ment of the property by the late and present local agents, having re*»ard. 
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[^cially, to the extont of bog and wantf^ ou this property, the dlfficulticH Isapiciioa or 
occafdoiicU by tho uumber of small holdings, und the dtterioratiou of the EaiAiw. 
property which took place during the continuance of a lease of the entire estate, 
whicli only terminated in 1831. The Inspector point;* out, that the tenantry 
residing on the townUmd of Derrytresk have no school ^utticiently ueuv for the 
t'onvement attendance of tlieir children, and recommends that stepn ?<hoidd be 
taken " to have a national school established within the reach of the children 
on that part of tlie estate.'* With reference to this nubjet't he makes tlie ;jeneral 
observation, that **an estate cannot be well mana;ied when the tenants' cldldi-en Appendix, ji. 
have not some means of edui^uition within their reach." We concur in thiBview 
on the g^'oundti tlius advocated as well a-s for reasons wlueh are no Ws obligat<>ry 
on public boards than on private individuals whu arc laudhtrdri, and wc ruoom- 
mend the adoption of tlic .suggestion made by the lns])ecti»r in the foregoing tm 
well as other eases. 

In relation to the jirmagh Koyal School Estate, the Inspector notices some ibid. p. 24. 
improvements effected under the directions of the Comimssioners, and die gene- 
rally satisfactory contlition of the property ; and obwrves that the Commissioners 
have erected a school for the chihb'cn of the tAiumitry. Mv reports, however, 
that the tenants are greatly ui arrear, and that these arrears havi? been allowed 
to accumulate from 184-5 to 1855. JIc recommend?i that some measuna 
should be taken to diminish the amount of tlie arrears. We remark in 
this, as in other respects, a want of uniformity in the management of the 
propertied under the Cominiiisionci-s of Education with reference to mattei-s 
essentially common to idl. Thus, in tlie interval between the years 184G and Ibid. pp. 23^ Si. 
1852 vanous abatements were made to the tenants on the Dungannon Estate, 
amounting, however, on the whole only to one ludf year's rent, and on it there 
are no aiTeare. No such abatement, however, ha^ been unulc as to tlie holdings 
on the Annagh Estate, in respect of which the aiTeai*s now due accrued during 
tl»e same ]>eriod. W^e concur with tin- Inspector in thinking that the same 
abntementii should b<' allowed; that proceedings Hh*»nhl betaken for tbe removal 
of such tenants as are mmble to pay the residue of the rent due; and that care 
should be taken not to allow the arrearH to ac<*unnihitt' foi* th<' future. 

1'he Commissioners of Education have, in our opinion, shown a ceuaurable Ibid>p.S5. 
neglect >vith regard to the Enniskillen Royal Scbool Estate, the arrears diu» upon 
it when the agent furnished his account, in (Jctolwr, 1855, amounting to 
£9,231 9s. 04^., a sum equid to nearly four and a-hulf yeal^3' vent t>f the whole 
pro|)crty, while as much as seven, eight, and nine years' rent were then owing on 
many individual holdings. Moreover, allowances had been from time to time 
made to the temmts. We think that such a state of things aflfords clear 
evidence of gross mumauagement, and are of opinion tliat the agent of this 
estate should be dismissed* In atldition to the e\ lis thus aiisiiig to the cliarity, 
both directly tirom loss of income, and uidirectly from the unimpro\ ing state of the 
tenantry^ necessarily incident to such aji accumtdaiion of debt, tlus misnnuiage- 
mont has prf»dured a further iniseliievous result. The Inspector oljse]'\es in 
reference to this, "In consequence of the tenant iK'iiig in arrears the receipts 
for rent were only given on account, and no receipts were given up to a 
particular date, so that it was difiicult for the tenants to know how they stood 
as t^ arrears, and also to check the agent's accounts." We concur with liim in 
condemning thb practice on both the above gi'oun<ls, and think that the receipts 
should always indicate the gale day up to which the rent b paid. 

The Inspector of Estates suggests a plan for getting rid of the large arrears above Ibid. p. 37. 
stated, which ought, in our opinion, to beadopt^-d where the circumstances of the 
tenant recpiire it. It consists in abandoning all arreaii* due for more than six years ; 
in giving receipts in full for all rent accTued due within that |>eriod, on payment 
of £50 per cent. ; and, in allowing those who are unable to pay up even the 
one-half of their arrears in money, to satisiy the debt by executing such improve- 
ments on their iarms as may be mai'ked out lor them ; all tenants, however, who 
do not choose to liquidate the arrears in one of these ways, to be removed from 
the estate. The Inspector points out the want of sufficient school accommoda- 
tion for the children of the tenantry on this estiite ; and parlicuhirly remarks 
the defects of the schoolhouse at liosdoney. We think the Commissioners ought 
to turn their attention to thisHubjeet, with a view to remedy the defects thus 
indicated. The subdivision of farms is also noted by the Inspector, as being 
another of the causes which have produced the present deteriorated condition of 
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Impktios ok these knds. There being no leases on this estate, this may the more ciisily be 
Estates. remedied by energetic and judicious management on the part of the agent. To thiS'' 
~ end tlie Inspector recommends the adoption of the folloAving plan, in which we 

coneur: "Notice should be given that no tenant would he allowed, either by will 
or otherwise, to divide his holding; and that no tenant would be jiermittcd to 
transfer his holding without first having obtained the assent of the agent, whose 
duty it would be in such caai^ to make him transfer his holding to the nearest 
tenant who might be able to manage it, so as to tend, as much as possible, 
to the consolidation of farms ; these rules to bu strictly enforced, by ejecting 
anv tenant who might violate them." 

Having regard to the bad condition of this estate, the Inspector I'ecomraeudaj 
that an experienced agriculturist should be employed for several years, to reside^ 
upon it, and superintend the execution of improvements approved of by the 
agent^ whether undertaken ui discharge of arrcai-s of rent, as above suggested, 
or as part of a general system of thorough draining instituted by the landlord ; 
the tenants to bc» in the latter case, charo-ed with an increased rent, equal to live| 
percent, on the money so expended. We are of opinion that this suggestiouj 
merits tlie attentive consideration of tlie Conmiissioners of Education. 

The obseiTations of the Inspector, which we have quoted, a-s to the arrears audi 
subdivision of holdings on the Enniskillen jiropurt}' apply as well to the Cavan 
Royal School Estate, which is und<r the same agent ; and we concur \nth him in 
reoxtmmending the adoption, in thu latter case also, of the above mode o| 
clearing off the arrears and preventing subdi\ision. 

The Raphoc Royal School Estate long presented a very discouraging stated 
of things, the tenantry being verj* poor and insubordinate, and the land uniro- 
proved. Its existing state seems to be considerably better and promises still h 
further amendment; but the Inspector represents it as being not yet satisfactory. | 
He particularly calls attention to the importance, in relation to such a property, 
of encouraging improvements, and providing efficient tenantry schools ; and urges ^ 
the TK^cessitj' for great care and vigilance on the part of the agents intrusted with | 
the management of the projwrty. The arrears on this estate are equal to nearly 
three years* rent, and we agree with the Inspector that steps should be taken to 
prevent their further accumulation ; for which purf>ose the plan recommended 
above might Mith advantage be adopted in case a full li(|uidation of the rent 
now due could not be obtained. 

IbiJ. p. 30. The Inspector reports that the Banagher Royal School Estate is let l>clow its 

fair value at present, and considerably bi'low its former rate of letting. The his-fl 
tory of this propert}', Avhen under the late agent, is indicative of bad management, " 
The accounts for the years from 1842 to 1849 were not entered up in the agent's 
account book ; large arrears were lost about tlie year 1849 ; and, finall)*, tlie agent^ 
was dismissed as a defaulter for sums Avliicli the Commissionei's of Education failed™ 
to recover from the surety. The estate being then relet at a period of distress, the 
rents reser\'ed were considerably below the present value. There are no leases J 
on this property. The Inspector advises "that the estate shoidd be revalued," 
with a view to its being relet, not charging the tenants for tlieir recent improvu- 
mcnts." In tliis recommendation we concur, and we arc of opinion that great^ 
energy' and perseverance and judicious management will be needed on the ps 
_ of the local agent, in order to biing this property into a prosperous condition. 

Ibid. p. 32. The observations we have just made witli reference to the oanagher proj>ertyj 

are equally applicable to that of the Clonmel School. The im|K)verishcd state andJ 
subdivision of the land, when, on the expiration of the subsisting lease, in 1841,] 
the Commissioners obtained possession, occasioned the reletting of it, in subsequent f 
years, at very reduced rents. The Inspector is of opinion that '*thc fair Icttinj^ 
value of the estate is probably about £500 per annum ;" but he observes that^ 
corisiderable portions of the ])n>perty have been set on lesises for twenty-one 
yefti*8, made in 1851 and 1852. We concur in his recommendation, that the 
holdings out of lease should be relet at a moderate letting value — not 
charging for any improvements recently made, and tliat the tenants should be 
called on to pay according to such valuation. 

Ibid. p. 62. The Inspector of Estates, in his General Report, notices that the estates under] 

the Commissioners of Education were, when ])laced under their management alKJUtl 
forty years ago, "in a most neglectedaiid unsatisfactory condition." This seems to j 
have been chiefly o%\ing to the circumstance that these lands had been long in the] 
hands of middlemen, who held them only on short leases and were in no way) 
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r<«trained from subletting, as has been particiilorly noticed Avitli respect to the Ikbpkttiok or 
Eiiuiskillen and Dnngannon Rs-tates. Most, of the proixinies ivere valued EbTAiiw. 
hy the Commissioners in 181(t, yet the lands are, in some ca.ses^ now k^t tt 
a rate " much below the valuation which was then made," a remark which 
particularly applies to the Banagiier and Clonmel Estates, The CommisAioners 
apixuntetl local a^^cnts for each estate according as it fell out of lejise, and 
so far as the Inspector observes, " the coui-se pursued was Judicious." We 
concur, however, ^ntli hint in thinking that thiis mca-sure " should have hcrm 
followi'd U]i by some prn\-ision for insjiccting the estates occasionnlly, to 8*?e that 
the local a<;:ents flid their iluty." The absence of such a system of supervisdoti 
and control produced injurious results of a two-fold nature. In the first place, the 
loc^d agents sclecteil differing very much in point of diaracter and intelligence, 
" where the Commissioners were luifortunatc in their choic<', tlie estates have 
remained in the same ven' unsatisfactory comlition in which they came into their 
hands." In such cases arrears have Ikoti allowe<l to accumulat*', the tenants 
have been given receipts on account oidy, the agents have not kept and delivered 
proper acx;ounts, and tlie prO]>ertics have remained unimproved. In tlie second 
I>liu'e, we must attribute to the same cause tlie want of a suflBcieut uiuformity in 
many matters equally aftecting the management of all the estates. Thus, for 
example, on some, improvement.s have been made or encouraged by the Com- 
missioners ; the jmyment of rent>i at a proper valuation, and the rendering of 
accoiuits by the agents has been attended to ; the subdivision of lanrl has been 
prevented, and convenient schools have been provided for the tenantn,'; while 
on others, idl these matters have been disregarded. We shall notice hereafter the 
general remetlics which we recommen<i tor t!ic futtirc avoidance of tliesc and 
similar errors in the Tnanngement of school estates. We also concur vnth the 
Inspector, in thinking that the leasing [wwers of the CoimnKMoners are 
insufticient, it being a iruitter open to considerable doubt whether even the powers 10 Geo. I. ch. 9. 
of gi-anting agricultural leases, which were vested in the Archbishop of Armagh, 1 1 <k 12 Geo. ni. 
■were transferred to. or could be properly cxercUed by, the former, regard being ■=*'• *^' *<^- '2. 
had to iheir nature and conditions. 

2. Estates under tfte Managemmt of the Governors of the Schools founded by 

/dnstrnts Smkh^ Enq. 

The Inspector has made a reiii>it to us on each of the estates forming the AppcnJii, p. 53. 
endo\\'ment of Ehlsuuis Smitirs Schools. We are of opinion that their manage- 
ment is, generally si>eaking, to be conunemled, but admits of improvement in 
Honie important re^-pects. A greater tmifortnity is observable as regards these 
than ^v-ith reference to the properties under the Commissioners of Education, 
and consequently, most of the defects pointed oxit by the Inspector, in his 
General Report, are found in all <if them. The expenditure of the Governoi's ui Ibid. p. 53. 
improvemeuttj, forms, however, an exception to this remark, for while "a large 
sum of money was expended on the southern estates during the yeiu's from 1845 to 
18.50, in drainage work and other inii)rovemeuts," on the western estates no 
expenditure worth noticing hu,s been made for tliis pur])ose. 

The Inspector reports that '* the ]ii*eseut agents appear to discharge their duties 
in H satisfact<irv nuniner;*' but he ohserves that " until ubout twenty years ago, 
the estates were ftn* tlie most part let to middlemen," The leases tlius gianted con- 
tainednoelau-sesprohihitingthe subletting and exliaustion of tlie land j an omission 
which, no doubt, contributcfl greatly U^ the impoverished statv of tlie pro[>erty, and 
the excessive snudlne-ss of the holdings wliich existed when the estate fell into tlie 
possession of the Governors. The InsjM.'Ctor points out that the same defective 
form of lease is still in use on these estates, and we concur lu his recommenda- 
tion that it should he alt-ered in the above two respects. 

The coursie pursued hy the Governors in renewing leases appears to have been 
just and prudent ; the land being valued at the expiration of the term, ajid *' a 
new lease granted to the fonncr lessee at the fair letting \alue of the land, not 
charging for buildings erected by the tenant at his own expense." In conse- 
quence of this, as the Inspector states, *^verv valuable houses have in some cases 
been erecte<l on lands wliich were held by lease for only twenty-one ye^irs, the 
tenants contiding in the justice of the Governors." Mi e concui', however, with 
him, in recommending that powei-s of granting building Iciases for a long tcnn of 
years, and ^^ith proper building covenants, should Iks conftn'ed on the Governoi'S. 

We think that it is not desiraljle or safe to intrust the exercise of leasing 
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IsspjxTioi* OF We concur in tlic ;reiieral >iews of the Inspector thus indicutcd respecting tlie 

EftTATEB. manaL'cment pf the t*ch«H)l estates. With respect to the Uist-mentioncd recom-^ 

momhitionj we are of t»piiiiori tliiit the proposed Boai'd of Endowed Schools 
should be empowered, us t^> all estates under it^s jurisdiction, to praiit a;7ricultural 
leases for the term of twenty-one veal's, and building lenses for lon»i terms ; and 
that similar powers should, urulcr pro]H*r [)reoautions, be given to all boards and 
trustees having estates for endowe<l schools under their man*igenient. M 

Tlie Insj>ector, in conclusion, observes, that "the arrangement for the efficient 
innnagcment of these estates, which appears to him of paramount importunce, is 
the careful selection of experienced agents, acting und^^r inspection, so that thc| 
estates may l)c managed as nearly as possible in the way in which a judicious land-f 
lord would manage his own property." 

We concur in this view, and are of opinion that the inspection of each e^tatol 
ought to take place annualij', and to be such as a pnulent landlord woidd make^ 
of nls own estate. The person to conduct the ins})ection ought, therefore, to , 
hold such a position as to command the respect of the agent and tenant**. 



THE COMMISSIONEHS OF EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

Doc. Ev. vol. ii. In pursuance of the rcconmiendations of the Commissioners of 1701 , a Board was 
P-364. established by Act of Parliament in 1813, for the superintendence and control of 

endowed schools, under the name of the "Commissioners of Education in Ireland." 
53Gco.in. c. 107' By subsequent Acts, the constitution oi this Boai'd was altered, and its powers 
3 Geo. IV. c. 79. — 'o whicli wc have already referred — were enlarged. Under the tirst of the 
1 Wm. IV. c. 56. above-mentioned Acts it was composed of the following persons: — The Lord 
Vid'-, pp. 21, 104, Primate, the Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of Dublin, the Archbishop of Tuani, ' 
9Hpr\i. and the respective coadjutors of the Primate and Ardibishops; the Chief Justice i 

Kv. 2II27-S. of the King's Bench, the Provost of'Trinity College; and also four of the Bishopsi 
of Ireland, to be appointed from time to time by the Lord Lieutenant (one 
Bishop for each province in Ireland); together with four other proper and 
discreet persons, whom tlie Lord Lieutenant should think fit to appoint to be 
Commissioners; such four bishops, and four other persons so appointed by the^ 
Lord Lieutenant, to be renewable at his pleasure. f 

Er. 21127. The subsequent Act of 3 Geo. IV. ch. 79, modified the constitution of the 

Board, by the adililioii of the Archbishop of Casltei and his coadjutor, the Chief 
Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant, and the member chosen to serve in Parlia- 
ment for Trinity College, Dublin, for tlie lime being; and authorized the Lord 
Lieutenant to appoint ** two other proper and discreet jjcrsons who should be m 
usually resident in the city of DubHn." f 

Tht; Diocesan Schools and tlie Royal Schools were placed under tlie care of 
the Commissioners, and their attention was particularly directed to various Gram- 
mar and English Schools, which had been reported on by the Commissioners of j 
18U7-12. 

The schools exempted from the supervision and control of the Board thus con- 
stituted, comprised all the principal classes of exclusive schools — the Knismus 
SndtU's, the Protestant Charter or Incorporated Society's, and the Parochial 
Schools, all schools of private foundation for the education of persons professing 
any religious persuasion other than that of the United Church of Kngland and 
Ireland, and those under the inspection of visitors appointed by Act of Par- 
liament or Charter. With tliese exceptions, the authority of the Board exteudud 
over all school endowments, both of public and private foundation in Ireland. 

The Commissioners were intrusted with vory large powers of visiting and , 
controlling the masters and other persons concerned in the management of' 
schools. They were also empowered to dejiute assistant visitors to act in thoir 
stead, and to appoint a secn^tary and other subordinate paid officers. 

For the purpose of rendering their visitations more elective and of giving full 
scope to their general jurisdiction, the Commissioners vvei'e authorized to niaku 
orders for the better regulation of the schools placed under thum. The 
Act of 53 Geo, III. ch. 107, provided for the enforcement of thfsc through 
the instrumentality of the Court of Chancery, upon the matter being brought 
before it in a suiumary way. The same court was alsu empowered, on the appli-j 
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cation of the Commissionurs, to roinoTo the trustees ofniismanagod schools, and 
to vest thoir property an<l maiiagciiient in the Coromissioiiers or other trusters. 
The appointment of masters was left in the hands of those who previously 
possessed this power; but tlio Commissioners were enabled to dismiss them 
for misconduct, and the preamble of the ;)3 <ico. IIT.. eh. 107, in reciting the 
ohjeets for whieh the Board was irjstituted, expressly included among these, " the 
control of the masters and other persons eoneerncd in the management and 
direction of the endowed schools in Ireland.*' 

Tiie jurisdiction of the Commissioners, therefore, emhraeed three classes of 
endowed schools, viz., the Diocesan Free Schools, the Royal Free Schools, and 
(with the exceptions above stated) those of private foundation. In the previous 
part of onr report, we liave noticed each of thise In detail ; we shall now, therefore, 
only very briefly refer to some of the more salient points in their management 

VV'e have noticed the evil effects produced in Diocesan schools by the system 
of divided responsibility, under whieh the Commissioners, though nominally 
charged with the care of them, neither have the right of ai>pointing. promoting, 

|or superannuating the masters, nor possess adequate powers of providing for the 
due maintenance of the teachers and the repairs of the schoolhouses. To a con- 
siderable extent, therefore, the gradual decline and present inefficient state of most 
of these schools, the diminution in the attendance at some of them, and the total 
cessation of others, may be attributed to causes for the operation of which the 
Commissioners were not directly responsible. \Vu think, nowever, that greater 
and more systematic cttbrts might, and had the Board been properly constituted, 
in all probability would, have been made to keep these schools in an efficient 
state ; since the Commissioners are possessed of powers which, if duly exercised, 

! would have tended to arrest their downward course. We refer especially to 
two important branches of their jurisdiction, the obligation imposed on them 

[l)y statute of making visitations; and the duty of enforcing attention to the di- 
rections of the foundei-s, more particularly as regards the rights of pupils to free 
admission. With reference to the first of these duties, it has never been per formed 
for these schools by any members of the Hoard in person, and very rarely by 

tdeputy, although it appears by a return furnished at our request that several 
complaints relative to Diocesan Free Schools have been made to them by the 
clergy of the diocese and other local parties. As regards the second omission, it is 

[remarkable, that in the year 1830. the Commissioners did issue a circular to the 
masters, upon the question of the right of free day scholars to be admitted to the 
Diocesan Scliools; but no effectual steps were taken for enforcing (he observance 
of any rules on the subject, and even the fact that such a circular had been issued 

I seems not only to have been permitted to drop out of the recollection of the 

[masters, but to have been forgotten by the Board itself. 

With n^ference to the management of the Royal Free Schools, we have already 

'pointed nut the unsatisfactory state in which the question of free admissions has 
been left by the Commissioners, and the imperfect manner in whieh they have 
exercised their powers of inspection, as well as those specially given with a view 
to the maintenance of all the schoolhouses in a proper state of repair; omissions 
which are, in our opinion, the more censurable, as the Commissioners seem always 
to have devoted a greater share of time and attention to the affairs of the Royal, 

rthan to those of the Diocesan Schools. We have also noticed the disregard 

[shown by the Board to the primary object of the Royal Schools, considered as 
non-exclusive endowments, in not having at a sufficiently early period laid down 
and promult^ated rules as to tiic course of religious instruction consistent with 
the admission of all denominations to the enjoyment of benefits designed for 
the entire coimnunity. We think, loo, that these endowments might have been 
rendered more generally useful, as well as more conformable to the intentions of 
their royal founders, by maiving such arrangements respecting the course of 
instruction and the fees as would have thrown the schools open to a greater 
immber of day pupils. 

I As regards the schools of private endowment under the Commissioners;, the 
absenceof any systematic visitation or inspection, and the neglect to take efficient 
steps for carrying out the intentions of the founders respecting free admissions, 
are likewise very remarkable. We have also pointed out their disregard of the 
statutory provisions by which they were authorized, and, therefore, by necessary 
implication, enjoined to extend their care to [trivate endowments, foumled at any 
time since the passing of the 53 of Geo. III., ch. Ht7, subject only to the class o! 
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exceptions pointed out iu this Statute. The numl>er of schools thus overlooked 
is very considorahlc, and Mr Crawford has describi-d the state of those which 
he visited, in the followini? terms, which are, we regret to say, generally spoaking. 
applicable to the entire class : — 

" The only distinction, practically, between these schools and private schools 
is the enjoyment by the masters of the endowment permanently attached to the 
school, the amount of which is independent of tiic usefulness of the school. 
I do not find that the Commissioners of Education ever actively interfere with 
the management of the schools. The efficiency of these schools depends, in a 
great degree, on the efficiency or the inefficiency of the master, and the locality 
of the scliool. The appointment of the masters is generally vested in private 
persons ; and, unless that power is interfered with or controlled, I see no hope 
that any great improvement can take place in this class of schools. The Com- 
missioners of Education have a power of deprivation for misconduct ; but this 
would not meet the case of such a school as Lisroore Endowed School, where 
there is not a single pupil, and yet no ])0sitive misconduct or incompetency could 
be proved against the master. I believe that what in his ease is wanted is such 
a stimulant to exertion as the danger of being deprived of any part of his endow- 
ment would be. 

'* The circumstances of Clonmel Endowed School will l>e foimd detailed in my 
report on it. It is in an uusatisfactor)' state, into which the Commissioners of 
Edircation did institute an inquiry, but, it would appear, without result. The 
circumstances of the master, which preclude him from going out of the precincts 
of the school, except on Sundays, prevent any hope that the school can ever, 
during his incumbency, be restored to efficiency; but he is in receipt of a hand- 
some salary. In the meantime, the hcncfit of a large expenditure in erecting a 
house which is almost useless, is lost, and the character of the school damaged." 

Having thus adverted to the proceedings of the Commissioners of Education, 
in relation to the several classes of schools placed uufler their care, we proceed 
to notice their management of the school estates; their mode of conducting the 
business of the Board ; and the manner in which they have understood and 
practised the obligations imposed on them by the Legislature as to the appli- 
cation of the endowments to etlucational purposes. 

It is of particular importance to consider the working of the Board with 
reference to the first point, since the business transacted by the Commissioners 
appears to have been more of a financial than an educational character. 

Wc have already called attention to the defective manner in which the Royal 
School properties have, in various particulars, bocn managed by tlieni. The plan 
of appointing local agents was judicious; but we think that, in addition to this 
arrangement, systematic inspection, conducted by a qualified agent of the Board, 
and occasionally by some of the Commissioners themselves, was essential. Little 
was done or even attempted in this way by the Board, the consequence being that 
correspondence was resortoil to, in cases where personal examination and mter- 
coursG could alone be effectual. Complaints of tenant.s, and other matters of a like 
nature, being presented, in the shape of memorials, the practice has arisen of 
referring them to a few of the Commissioners, whose habits and avocations 
were supposed to qmlify them for forming a correct judgment on such subjects, 
and by their opinion the Board has been guided. Personal ins[>ections have been 
adopted to a very limited extent, and the duty of making these has been con- 
fided to but one member of the Board, and even this ha-s been done as to only 
two of the estates. It is suftieient here to refer to our previous remarks, upon 
the want of uniformity in the mode of managing the Hoyal School estates — the 
accumulation of arrears on some, and the absence of proper school accommoda- 
tion for the tenantry on others of these properties — and the long continued custom 
of serving notices to quit on tenants who were not in arrear. The solicitor of 
the Board was also permitted by the Commissioners to make an exorbitant 
charge for drawing these notices. This practice, as appears in evidence, was 
not merely tolerated but sanctioned by the Commissioners until 1853, at which 
time law costs to the amount of £750 had been incurred for this single item. 
In relation to the same matter, that absence of uniformity, which so frequently 
characterizes the proceedings of the Commissioners, is observable, for we find that 
within the [leriod of twenty-two years the solicitors were permitted to make 
charges for preparing those notices according to five different rates. 

In connexion with this part of the Commissioners' business we notice that it was 
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The whole course of our inquiries has couvinced us that a careful attention to 
the ijroscrvation of foundation deeds and othpr documents of the same nature, is 
most important in relation to edueational eharitics; and we are of opinion that the 
omission of tho.Conjmissioners of Education to take charge ot all sucli as belonged 
to seliools whose properties were vested in them, and to keep a full and accurate 
record of the muniments of those placed under tiicir supervision, was a serious 
oversight, and one that proved how imperfectly they had apprehended the real f 
meaning and policy of the Legislature. 

We are obliged to notice another very grave neglect on the part of the Board 
with reference to the scanty number of visitations ncld by them, either in person ■ 
or by deputy. We obt;iint*d from their Secretary a return of the visitations or 
inquiries held by the Commissioners of Education irom the *24th of February, 
1835 (being the date of that gentleman's appointmnnt) down to the lUth of 
November, 1850, showing also the expenses of each inquiry, the number of causes 
in which inquiries had been refused, the names of the complainants, and those 
of their schools against which the complaints were made. From this document 
it appears that, during the above period of more than twenty years, infjuiry was 
demanded in the case of nineteen diH'erent schools^ Royal, Diocesan, aodprivatc, — 
by various parties, who, generally speaking, were persons likely, from their vicinity 
to the institutions and position in society, to be well informed as to the necessity 
for the step they asked the Commissioners to take in the interest of the public 
and for the promotion of education. It is stated lo us in the above-mentioned 
return that none of the inquiries thus sought were refused. In point of fact, 
however, it, appears, tliat in eleven of these nineteen cases, uo visitation, cither in 
person or by deputy, was ever made ; that except in the cases of schools that 
had no funds, the Commissioners never exercised their statutory right ofs 
charging the cost of visitations as incidental expenses ot the Board upon the B 
Consolidated Fund ; that the expenses of the few visitations that did take place 
were usually charged to the account of the separate endowments of the 
sch(X)ls itiquirt'd into, and still remain, in several justances, not only unpaid but 
untaxed; and finally, that the complainaut himself was, in one instance, called upon 
to pay, and in fact did pay the expenses of an inquiry — the result of which abund- 
antly showed how much it was needed — a proceeding assuredly but little caieu- 
lated to encourage applications of a similar nature. fl 

We have already adverted to the absence of business-like hal.)its. and a jirojior 
degree of unifonnity, as characterizing the Conimissioiiers management of their 
estates, and, in an equal degree, that of the schools placed under thoir care^f 
We have likewise noticed the manner in which they have overlooked important 
questions, such, for example, as the admission of free scholars ; the promulgation 
ot general rules for the guidance of masters; the making adequate provision foB^ 
children residing sufliciently near the schools to attemJ them as day pupils; au<f^ 
the adaptation of the course of instruction to the educational wants of the middle 
classes. H 

We have also pointed out, that the Commissioners have not acted on any 
settled principle, with resj»ect to the charging of incidental expenses on the 
Consolidated Fund, and that they have placed to the account of individual 
endowments considerable items of expenditure, which ought to have been 
defrayed out of the general taxes. 

It further appears that the Commissioners exercised no sufficient supervision 
or control over their solicitor, having not only permitted him to frame his bills of 
costs on a principle at variance with the true meaning and object of the Statute 
of 53 Geo. III. ch. 107, but also, in contravention of their own express orderj 
allowed him to neglect seeding in his account for taxation during a period 
thirteen vears. 

We next proceed to consider the causes whicii have produced the inefHciency 
of the 15oard of the Commissioners of Education in Ireland, and occasioned its 
failure as an institution for the promotion of education. 

The Hrst and principal of these lay, we think, in the constitution of the Board. 
This was. in our opinion, ill-adapted for carrying out the objects proposed by the 
IjCgislature. We have previously stilted its component niembers; the majority 
of them, it will be observed, are e,r officio members, already charged with onerous 
duties, the performance of which must, necessarily, absorb the greater portion of 
their time, and etfectually prevent their paying such attention to the business of 
the Hoard as woidd be required for its efficient discharge. Of the six Commis^ 
sioncrs who hava been appointed by the Lord Lieutenant two do not reside ia 
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Dublin, so that the number of resident members who do not hold iht-ir position 
ex officio is only four. 

To this it must be added that none of the Commissioners arc paid for their 
services, their office l»oing purelv honorary. 

Their number is. no doubt, considerable; too larj^e indeed, we think, for the 
efficient constitution of such a body. Nevertheless, tlie attendance of the members 
at the hoard moeling»» lias been uncertain and irregular, and, fur some years past, 
increa-singly so. It was stated to us in evidence by Dr. Kyle, the Secretary 
of tlie Board, tiiat for the last few years it has been very difficult to procure the 
presence of tlie Commissioners, and that he has been frequently obli<;ed to make 
personal solicitations to induce the members to come. The quorum necessary 
for the transaction of business is only three; yet, out of a Uoard consisting of 
neventeen pursons, the number attending its meetings has often been reduced to 
this minimum, while the average attendance has been but thrcL* or four. The 
presence of one ^j* (>//iny member is made essential, by statute, for the tran.saction 
of business ; nevertheless. Dr. Kyle stated that there had latterly been a difficulty 
in securing; the presence ot even one such Commissioner. 

From this state of things liavc unavoidably arisen thi.' want of uniformity in the 
general management of business already noticed by us; the absence of that con- 
tinuous attention so essential to the interests ol schools and education ; and the 
deficiency of a proper feeling of individual responsibility. The business has thus 
been left too much in the hands of subordinate officers, and a system of routine, 
wholly incompatible M'ith proper supervision and the effective control of educa- 
tional endowments and schools, has been tolerated. 

'ihe circumstance that the ex ojjido Commissioners were either themselves 
dignitaries of the United Church, or, necessiirily, members of it, was another 
serious defect in tlie constitution of the Board. This is tbe more remarkable, 
since the Legislature, in framing the 5:3 Geo. III., eh. 107. withdrew from its 
jurisdiction the most important classes of exclusive schools. The exception, 
however, that was made with ruference to schools of private foundation designed 
for the education of members of the United Church only — of which some were 
placed under the Commissioners — probably was the reason why the Commis- 
sioners, ap|>ointed by the Government, though not restricted by statute to any one 
religious denomination, have, in point of fact, been nearly always cho.sen among 
members of the United Church. To the character thus given to the Hoard it must, 
we think, be ascribed that the regulations made respecting endowments, intended 
for the entire community, have been, in some instances, such as to have a tendency 
to exclude Roman Ciitholies and Dissenters from a participation in their benefits. 

The defective constitution of the Board as reganls numbers, (|ualific*itions, the 
iiclection of the non-official members, and the absence of any paid and responsible 
officer forming part of the body, seems to have led the Conunissioners to mis- 
conceive their duties, and narrow their powers to the extent to which they 
have done ; and also to have caused their imperlect performance of even tbe 
limited functions they did assume. The most important duty intrusted to the 
Commissioners was, iu our opinion, that of directly superintending ajid pro- 
moting education in Ireland, in all the schools placed under them ; and their 
primary error — that, too, which, indirectly, but necessarily, caused all the rest — 
consisted in postponing this function to those incidental to the management 
of the charity estates. This misapprehension appears to have characterized their 
proceedings for a long period, and naturally led them, first to overlook the large 
powers conferred for educational purposes; and next to contract the spliere of 
their labours in a manner quite at variance with the intention, and even with the 
express words, of the Acts which defined their office and authority. 
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PROPOSED H(»AUl) OF CUMMISSIONKKS OP ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 

Having thus pointed out the mistakes which we conceive to have been made in 
the original constitution of the Board, the deficiencies of the Commissioners' 
powers, and the errors prevailing in their management, we feel bound to state 
our views as to tbe course which ought in future to he pursued. The system of 
supervision and control over educational endowments requires, we think, to be 
recon.structed, placed u|)on a broader b.isis, and modified in such a manner as to 
admit of advantage being taken of the experience gained within the last forty 
years. We believe, however, that an improved system of regulating endowed 
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schools* in conformity with the principles already stated, can he most eifectuallj 
carried into operation by adhering to the general policy of the original Acts, the 
failure of which is, in a great degrte, attributable to the imperfect niacliinery J 
by which it was proposed to carry their provi.sions into effect. fl 

"With this view we submit the folio wing recommendations, calculated, as we^ 
believe, to carry out the objects for whicli the present inquiry was instituted, and 
to place on a satisfactory basis tlie manajrcment of non-exclusive school endow- 
ments, and the appliciition of their funds to educational purposes. 

We recommend, in the first place, the repeal of the Statutes constituting the 
Commissioners of Education in Ireland, ana the establishment of a new HoardJ 
composed of a sufficient number of members, all of whom should be nominated by' 
the Government, and selected with a due regard to tlie representation of the 
various religious persuasions. One of the Commissioners ought to receive a 
salary, and devote his whole time to the business of tiie lioard; on him. there- 
fore, the chief responsibility should devolve. Regarding the educational function 
as being the primary and most important oflice of such an institution, we arc of 
opinion th;it the paid Commissioner should be selected mainly with a view to thchH 
promotion of this end. " 

In furtherance of this primary object, we are of opinion that it is essential to , 
establish a system of efficient and periodical inspection, and that this can only beM 
effected by the instrumentality of an inspector, well trained, and adequately paid." 
Such an officer, or, if necessary, several paid inspectors, should, therefore, be 
connected with the Board. The benefits derived from systematic inspection 
would be enhanced by periodical visitations, which, as regards some, at all events, 
of the chief schools, it should be the duty of the paid Commissioner to make. 
A secretary and other subordinate officers would be necessary ; and provisioi^B 
should be made for the paid inspection of the school estates. Tlie cost of this™ 
establishment, as well as the incidental expenses of the new Board, should be de- 
frayed out of the Consolidated Fund, in accordance with the principle established^ 
by the 53rd Geo. 111. c. 107. 

As the proposed Board would be a mixed Board, constituted for the manage- 
ment of non-exclusive schools, we are of opinion that their jurisdiction should 
not extend to exclusive schools, under which term we mean to include those into 
which pupils of only one religious persuasion have a right of admission, or where 
the trustees, being of one religious (ersuasion, have power to compel all th^H 
pupils to receive religious instruction in their own tenets. ^^ 

With reference to such exclusive schools, connected with the United Church, 
as are now under the Commissioners of Kducation in Ireland, we recommend 
ttiat they be transferred to the Incorporated Society, so as to be under that 
society, to the same extent and in the same manner as they are now under the 
Comnii.ssioners of Rducatlon. With the exception of exclusive schools, as above 
defined, and also of any primary school, the trustees of which shall place it in 
connexion with the National Board, we recommend that all other erdowed 
schools in Ireland be placed under the proposed Board of Endowed Schools; 
and that tlie new Commissioners have powers enabling them to inspect, regulate, 
and superintend the management of them, similar to those now intrusted to the 
Commi-^sioners of Education in Ireland. ^B 

We are of opinion that the property, as well as the management of the Roya^^ 
and Diocesan Schools, and of all other non-exclusive schools now vested in the 
Commissioners of Education in Irclnn<!, ought to be vested in the new Board, 
with power (where necessary or deemed advisable) to redistribute the revenues, 
to consolidate or divide the schools^ and to remove them to different localities. 
We believe that the success of the proposed Board as an educational institution, 
must in a great degree depend on its having adequate authority for the manage- 
ment of the schools placed under its control, and with this view, we recommend 
that the Curuniissioners should, so far as is consistent with existing rights of 
private patronage, have the appointment of tlie head masters of all schools vested 
m thero, and should besides, possess a large measure of control over the teachers, 
and a pownr of dismissing for inefficiency or other sufficient cause sho^vn, although 
no actual misconduct might be proved to exist. We also recommend that thov 
be empowered to regulate the salaries of the teachers and assistant teachers in 
such sdiools; to promote them; and in cases of long and faithful service to grant 
retiring pensions. The Commissioners should, wo think, have the power of regu-^, 
lating the course of instruction in all schools within their jurisdiction. 
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Obitkrai. Rkstjltb review of tlie whole. We shall tlius have occasion to explain our views with 
OP TUK IsnitriHT. respect to the principles of .school nmnageraeiit, and to exhibit the grounds of 

the I'ecommenuations which we make for the retbrmation of endowed school* 

in Ireland. 

We propose to arraiipc our observations under the following heads i — 

1. Instruction and L)iscipline. 

2. Mattel's. 

3. School Premises, Furniture, and Requisites. 

4. Pupils. 

5. Superintendence and Management. 

1. — Imtntction ami Discipline. 

The course of in-^truition adopted in rho endowed Grammar ScIhhjIs oK 
Ireland may he described, in general terms, by saying that it coinpreheuils thc 
subjects usually taught to scholars preparing to cuter the Dniversities. 

In this course classical and mathematical studies preponderate; comparatively 
little attention being paid to English literatuiv, modern languages, or the sciences 
of obsen-ation and experiment. 

The ma»f4'rs appear to have assumed that it was essential to the grammar- 
school system that all the pupils should karn both Greek and Latin ; and in 
tracing out their school curnculum they seem to have been guided princij>ally 
bv a regai-d to the entratice C(iur.-e in Trinity (Ndh-ge, Dublin. Such at least 
would have been a fair repress. iitatiDU of the state of t<'aelung in almost all our 
endowed Grammar Schools, down to a very recent period. 

Of late, however, Hevernl causes have conspired to turn the attention of school- 
masters to subjects whie-ii they had pi'eviously ')\erlookcd. 

The Commissioners of Education in Ireland, using the powers committed to 
them by the Lcjpshitnre, have foiuided exhibitions in Trinitv^ College. Dublin, in 
connexion with some <»f the Koyal Sch<x»ls. With tlic view, no doubt, of making 
the competition for these prizes re-act beneficially upon the schools, the Commis- 
sioners ha\e pRscribed such a course liir the ciindidates as would test tlieir pro- 
ficiency, not merely in the subjects apprunted for the College entrance examina- 
tion, but also in English cora])osition, histoiy, and other branches of what is 
called an English education. The institutiiui of These exhibitions giving ri«e to 
a w!iolesome rivalry amongst the pupils in the dilfercnt Royal Schools, has cer- 
tainly produced a good effect, in promoting studies which were formerly almost 
neglected. 

The Universities themselves have likewise given a powerful impulse to these 
studies, by establishing new classes of Honors at the Degree Examination designed 
to reward the successful pursuit of them. 

Hitherto we have only tioticed agencies affecting those scholars who looked 
forward to a iniiversity career. And if no othei- forces but these had been colled 
into activity the Grammar School system wimld have still continued to Ix* quite 
dependent upon that of the Universities, and nrrungcd for the special benetit id' 
future collegians. 

A new order of things w»is introdnceil liy the estiiblishment of competitive 
examinations for admission into the public sennce, both civil and ntiUtaiy. In 
the list of subjects in which the candidates are liable to be examined, the language, 
literature, and history' of our <>vrn country liold a ]»rominent [)laee. Ojiportn- 
nities are also atforded of displaying proficiency in the languages, history, and 
geography of tlie continental countnes; and the im|)ortance of cliemlstry, phy- 
sical science, and natural history, is recognised by the inti'oduetion of these 
subjects into the j>rescribeil course. 

The most intelligent masters of Grammar Schools speedily perceived tin? 
Iwaring of this great social reform upon, the question of school management, and 
endeavoured to make such arrangements as might secure to their jjujiils a fair 
chance of ultimately obtaining some of the prizes thus pro]iosed for competition. 

The actual value and honorable nature of these rewai-ds must, necessarily, 
attract many cantlidat<'s. In amount they exceed most of the rewards cffertd 
to students in our colleges, aud they are l)roup:ht within the reach of persons 
who would be disepmlified if measured by tlu' old sebolastic stmidard. 

Perhaps all the agencies which we have noticed ought to be referred to a 
comniou source, the gro^vth and diffusion of a belief in the necessity of eidargmg 
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the foundations of our school system. It appears to be very generally admitted, Obseiul Rbsolm 

that this system requires reconstruction, for the double purpose of improving °'' ^" ^ I»Q pntT. 

the course marked out for boys intended for the learned professions, and 

organizing a new department of study for the benefit of persons belonging to 

the middle classes, and designed for the pursuits of manufacture and commerce. 

Of the existence of such opmions many proofs have come before us in the course 

of the inquiric's wliich it has been our duty to conduct. Testimony beai-ing on 

the subji!Ct, both written and oral, has been submitted to us by persons of great 

intellig»'nce and experience in matters relating to education. Almost all of these 

witiiessfK protest against the expediency of confining the attention of masters 

and scholars to the acquirement of the dead languages, of ancient history and 

geography, and of elementary mathematics. Th<'y plead on behalf of modem 

laiignages and history, mocfern geography, both physical and political, the 

exj>erimental and biological sciences, and, above all, the careful study of our own 

langtnige, its structure, and its literature, together with the history of our own 

country and its dependcm.'ies. They argue, loo^ that ijistruction may be given 

in these branches without sacrificing any valuable element in our existing school 

systems. They discountenance any attempt to interfcrt with the classical studies 

whicli are indispensable to mental training ; they only ask to haye that training 

made more complete by its union with otlier studies, which are necessary for the 

development of faculties of a dilferent kind. To these views we profess our 

general adherence, and we entertain no apprehensions lest the uscfuhiess of our 

schoi)ls should be inipaired by the ejigerness of masters to teach too extended a 

course of literature, science, and art. 

With reference to the existing state oi instruction in Irish Endowed Grammar 
Schools, we are obliged to state 4)ur opuiion, that it fidls, on the wlufle, below the 
level at which we think it o\ight tn be maintained. We have much pleasure in 
stating that there are some chuwes of endowed schools afibrding a very superiuf 
education, and managed in accordance with the geiieral principles which we have 
just kill down. In some of the Royal Schools, umler the superintendence of the 
Ci>mmi>isioner» of Educatir)n, most efficient instruction in Greek and Latin is 
im]>aned to the pupils. C>f this, their cimstant success in the pursuit of collegiate 
distinetioiis is a snfftcient proof. But, besides this, we observe theimp<)rtAnce of 
other biimches of study, English literature, modern languages, and experimental 
science has lx:en acknowledged, and pro[>erly qualified assistants are employed to 
teach these branches. 

In the boarding »cht>ols under the care of the Incorporated Society, a well 
arranged course of reading, writing, gi-ammar, English dictation, geogi*aphy, use 
of the glol>es, geometry, algebm, mensuration, and book-keeping, is carefully 
taught; and considerable proficiency is attained in these branches by the founda- 
ti<»n pupils, all of whom jiossess rnoi-e than average ability, having gained 
admission into the boarding schools as the reward of their succ-ess in a coni]>eti- 
tive examination. 

As a contrast to these classes of .schools, we are called upon to notice the 
inferior condition of the Dioce.nan Schools. The li»w state of education in these 
and other uistitutions upon which we have commented with disiipproval in 
f jrmer parts of this Report is owing to several aiuses which we shall i)resently 
have occasion to explain. 

Uvu* remarks have been hitherto intended to apply to the state of instj'uctiou 
in grannnar 8cht)ols, or other institutioiiK designed to furnish teaching intermediate 
between that of the elementary school and the college. Of the primary schools 
possesshig endowments we are in>t enabled to iinike a favourHble rej)ort. 
AiMong!*t them, indeed, we found the greatest jMissilde difference, both as regards 
the nature of the instruction pi-ovided, and the etfiriencv of the means tJiken 
to iinpHil it» \\e visited primary sehools, in which all the usual elementary" 
branches were (aught, and the atlmirahle uiisw<'riiig of wliole classes of children, 
whom we ourselves examined, furnished conclusive evidence of the zeal and 
competency of their teachers. But, in melancholy contrast to tliese instances of 
crticieney, we are constrained to declare, that we met with still more numerous 
cases in which the instruction given was nearly valueless — not so much because 
it was limited in extent, as Iwcause oi its utter want of system and exactness. 
Great, indeed, would l)e the advantages diffused amongst the poorer classes by a 
school in which reading, ^n*iting, and the elementary rules of arithmetic wen; 
tolerably well taught. But we cannot report that tlie advantages even of tliis 
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QnoLiL BsffirtTs scanty instruction are geneniHy brought homo to the cottages of the poor in 
«r no. IiTQuniT. Jup accoi-dance with the generous intentions of those persons who hare gK-en 
or beqiieatlied money for the endmRTnent of schools. 

In the number of W(.*U»mBnagetl primary schoob we may include Bevenil 
which hftpj»en to have small endowTncnt-*, but are really under the manajjement 
of the National Board, and pi-otit by the advantages to wliich that connexion 
gives rise. We must also mention the large schools kept by the Chri.«tian 
Brothers in Dublin, Cork, limt-rick, and Tralec ; to these we may add some 
of the English schools under tlic B<3ard of Governors of Ei-asntus Smithes 
foundation. i| 

In the Tables annexed to this Re]ujrt will be found notices of the state of 
instruction iu all the endowed .schools which have been inspected by our 
Assistant Commissioners. After making full allowance for the difference of 
opinion which may exist as to the efficieney of any particular school, we feel 
that we may yet depend, with eoutidence, upon the general conclusion deduced 
fixira the analysis of these i^eturns. The}' indicate a small proportion of strhook 
where the instruction was wry satisfactory ; whibit, in the majority of cases, thejfl 
represent the state of instruction us being not satisfa^^tory, unsatisfactor}', or verj^™ 
unsatisfactory'. We might well regard such a w-sidt as mi extremely discoui-agiiig 
one if we did not feel pet-suaded that we are able to jwint out the pruicipiu 
causes of the iiictficiency com])lained of, and to suggest attainable means of_ 
counteracting them to a gi*eat extent; f 

The discipline observe*! in the Endowed ScIkh>1s itt" Ireland does not furnish 
matter for an}' lengthened obsen'iitinns. AVe observt'd with jjlcasure the general 
disinclination of teachers to resort to corporal punishment as a means of 
enff)rc!ng attention to school ta>*ks. Even in the case c»f breaches of school 
discipluie, and offences invohing no high degree of jnc»ral ctdjwiljility, other 
punishmeutj* are, in general, found sufficiently eflicadmia. Personal chafltifte- 
ment seems, in general, to be inflicted only in ca'»es of extreme misl)ehaviour jfl 
but we must notice with censure the prevailing neglect of masters to enter ill™ 
the report book of the school a record of the infliction of each flogging, and of 
the circumstances which led to its infliction. The governors of the school are 
thus left without the means of checking any undue severity on the part of th^i 
master. 

We found that the neccAsitj' of rt-sorting Ui punishment** of any kind was least 
felt in those schools in which the best instruction was given, and the greatest 
pains takeJi to promote the geneml well-lKing of the pupils. The personal 
influence exertni by a worthy iind intelligent teacher is found most effectually 
to promote both diligence in study and submission to school discipline. In suh- 
ordination, however, to this, which is the highest and the best influence, we 
think that the system of distribiiting prizes at lialf-yearlj- examinations mav be 
advantageoiLsl}' empli»yed, if regulati-d witli judgment, and conducted in such a 
manner as to avoid the danger of unduly exciting the principle of emulation. 
Managers of schools must also l>e on their guard against the temptiitions to which 
masters ai'e ex|iosed by iK-ritHlieul examinations. They must take means tO;^ 
secure the continuous attention of the teacher even to those less advanced pupilaW 
who are inaipablL* of nmking any pu!>lic display of their att-uiunent-*. PeriiMiical 
examinations ought to test tlie progress of all the pupils in a school from the^ 
highest to the lowest. We observed tJiat, in the English schools under the carof 
of Era-smiLs Smith's Btjard, jirizcs nrc given only to those scholars who have 
earned them l>y the regularity of their attendajice. It would be more judicious, 
we think, to make the rewanl de]>end u|K»n proficiencj' in studies taken iu 
connexion Avith regularit}' and geneml good conduct. This system is adopted 
by one of the masters of the Royal S<itools. He has instituted distinct prizes 
for diligence and good conduct, and made the attainment of them an essential] 
qualification for obtaining the class prizes, which reward distinction in itarticular 
branches of study. It Ls our opinion, that funds f<u' the piu'posc of establishing 
])rizes should exist in connexion with all Endowed Schools. In cases which 
came under our observation, tlie expenw of providing them was allowed to press 
unfairly upon the masters. 



II. — Mooters, 

Observations on the efficiency of schools immediately suggest an inquiry as to 
the qualifications of the masters who preside in them : for the master is the life 
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of the school. It prospers under the rule of a preceptor who, by a happy 
intuition, or by ajiidiciuus training', has acquired tlie art of tcaclitng: who knows 
how to ctiltivate the affections, as well as to stimulate tlie intellcctuiil activity of 
hi5pu|iils; who uuiU^s ililigence to skill; and who performs hi.s duties Irom a 
deep sense of his responsibility. Blest by tlie services of such a master, a school 
may ilourish, though (h^prived of" almost ever»' other condition of succe.'^s. His 
well-stored mind, and ready powers of illustration^ make up for a delicient 
sup]dy of books. His love of order communiwites itself to the .scholars, and 
compensutes, in a great measure, for the want of those material appliances which 
we look for in a well organized school. 

It would be unrcasotiable to expect that an olfice, the proper discharge of 
which demands the combination of many high qualities, .^^hould be filled in a 
satisfactory manner by persons wlio have undergone no training specially fitting 
them to undertake it. There is no cmpluvnieut to which this observation applies 
with more Jorce than that of a schoolmaster. In order to teach any suljoct well, 
lie must have, himself, thoroughly Itsamed it, and he must also have acquired by 
imitation, by instruction, and by practice, the art of conveying to a class clear 
notions of what he is endeavouring to teach. We lament to say that the ineffi- 
cient condition of many of tl)o schools which have fallen under onr ohsexvation 
is owing to the want of masters who have passed through a proper course of 
preliminary training. As yet, the supply of such masters tails very far short of 
the demand for their services, although the sums of public money placed at the 
disposal oi the National board have enabled the Commissioners largely to extend 
the benetits of their model and tr.iining schools. On the other hand, the 
endowed granjmar schools, and other institutions furnishing superior education, 
do but little to supply the want complained of. 

In the principal boarding school under the care of the Incorjjorated Society, 
young men receive an education qualifying thom to hold the office of school- 
master. They have also an opportunity of acquiring expertness in teaching, by 
giving instruction to pupibi in the junior chtsses. But even this school is not 
professedly a training schooL With this exception, we are not aware that there 
is any endowment which at!brAs to pupils adequate means of fitting themselves 
for the office of schoolmaster. 

It niajr be said tiiat .something is effected towards this end in all schools where 
the monitorial system is carried into effect. We must remark, however, that the 
experience of those who have most closely scrutinized the working of this system 
baa led them to recommend the restriction of it within narrow limits. The 
monitor's progress in his own studies is often unduly interfered with by the 
devotion of a large portion of his school-time to the class of junior |)upils whom 
he is employed to instruct; and his relation of superiority to them is apt to 
possess him with an exaggerated notion of his own intelligence. Bejiides all 
this, it is certain that instruction, even in elementary subjects, can be best con- 
veyed by those who have long and completely mastered them. It must be 
remembered, too, that success in teaching depends, in a great meas\ire, upon the 
good temper and tact with which it is conveyed. Taking these circumstances into 
account, we do not recommend an extension of the monitorial system a* a desir- 
able mode of compensating for the want of well-trained adult teachers. 

The Church Education Society devotes a portion of its funds to the training of 
masters and mistresses; and, we believe, that in proportion to its resources, its 
training schools produce very satisfactory results; but the number of pupils 
trained is small, not even sufficient to supply the demands of the scliools under 
the special care of the Society. 

However difficult it may bo to procure the services of properly qualified school- 
masters, the want of well-trained mistresses lias been reprcscntod to us as being 
even more pressing. The opportunities presented in Ireland to young females 
of educating themselves as schoolmistresses Jire quite insufficient; and the bad 
consefjuences arc painfully apparent in the low state ol insiruclion in many 
schools for girls. 

In connexion with the need of training for masters, our attention has been 
directed to the tact, that the science of education, and the art of teaching, do 
not enter in a sufficiently definite form into the course of instruction provided 
for candidate schoolmasters. We believe that, in this respect, the system of our 
model and training schools f^ls far short of tbat carried into effect in the forty 
normal schools of Prussia. There Pa^dagogy, as it iii called, is a substantive 
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Obhual Kesvlts portion of the extended course throuj^h which the pupil-teachers are made to pass,] 
OF THa IwQuiRT. aud occupies a large share of their attention. 

It has also been observed to us» that public lectures on this subject would bej 
useful, not only to persons engaged in tuition, but even to parents and others,.^ 
who would thus have an opportunity of learning,' how much it is their duty and 
interest to co-operate with teachers in the instruction of the young. 

The schoolmaster, having secured a good preliminary training, ought to befl 
enabled to devote himself exclusively to the uutles of his office. These duties 
are well known to be laborious; but they are even more engrossing, wiiea 
adequately discharged, than most persons .suppo.se them to be. The schoolmastert ■ 
in order to be able to give really efficient instrmtion, must refresh his knowledge 
by going back sometimes to the sources from which he drew his original stock 
of information, and constantly gathering fresh materials for the purpose of givingM 
life and substance to his oral lessons. For the delivery of these he ought care- 
fully to prepare himself. When once he ceases to be a learner, lie ceases to be 
a thoroughly competent teacher. The scholars must not slake their thirst for 
knowledge at a cistern of stagnant water; they ought to drink from a stream 
which is itself kept fresh and full by unfailing springs. 

Holding such views with respect to the many and the high endowments, both 
moral and intellectual, which the teacher ought to possess, we are forced to J 
recognize the claims of those who are thus qualified to a liberal remuneration. B 
It is not to be e.xpected that persons will devote themselves to a calling for 
which thpy must tit themselves by a long course of preliminary training, and 
on the discharge of which they must be prepared to spend uncea.<iing labour, 
unless they are impelled by motives of a powerful kind. When these motives 
are, a love of teaching for its own sake, a benevolent desire to diffuse the advan- 
tages of knowledge to the poor and illiterate^ aud, above all, a pious anxiety to 
promote the religious and moral well-being of others — when the teacher appearsB 
in the character of a missionary in the cause of civilization and religion, we may 
expect to find him willing to perform his task as a labour of love; but even he 
ought to be maintained in a position of comfort and inde]>endence. In gcncraUl 
however, the teacher engages in his office as a means of earning an honest 
livelihood, and any regulations affecting a person who undertakes emplovinent 
of this nature, must be framed on the supposition that he is to receive emolu*fl 
ments sufficient to raise him above the cares attendant upon straitened circum- 
stances, and to place him in a social position commanding the respect of Ins 
pupils and their parents. If many of our endowed schools are inefficient, it is| 
chieHy because the endowments are quite inadequate to secure the services of 
competent instructors. 

The average amount of the salaries of the masters in our endowed gramme 
schools is £112. The average amount of the salaries of the masters und the^ 
mistresses in the endowed primary schools of Ireland is about £1^3 a-year. 

This low scale of remuneration too well accounts for the inefficiency of 
the schools. Persons of intelligence are discouraged from adopting a calling 
which is so ill-requited; or. finding tbemselves engaged in it, are tempted to 
undertake employments inconsistent with the due disdiarge of their duties as 
teachers. The underpaid masters of primary schools, in order to maintain 
themselves, are too often obliged to cultivate land, or to engage in other avrtca- 
tions which distract them from the performance of their school duties, even iffl 
they are not otherwise objectionable. In some schools of a higher kind, where 
the salary is not sufficient by itself to enable the master to maintain his 
position, he is induced to undertake ministerial duties, or to augment 
the emoluments of the mastership by raising the school fees, and excluding 
from the school the very persons for whose benefit it was endowed. Besides 
an adequate salary, there are other motives which ought to be held out. for 
the purpose of stimulating persons to adopt the scholastic profession, and to 
persevere in the zealous and diligent discharge of it. They ought to see before 
them a reasonable prospect of promotion as the reward of faithful and cfficienti 
service ; and lastly, they ought to have an assurance of some retiring allowance, 
ivhen age or infirmity shall have disqualified them for the performance of active 
duties. We regret that it is our duty to rei>ort that arrangements of this kind 
have been made in hardly any instances for the benefit of masters of endowed 
schools in Ireland. The patronage of these schools being vested in many ditierent 
hands, it has not been possible to organize an extensive system of promotion, and 
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even where opportunities existed, enabling the holders of |>atronage to promote Gexshil Resolw 
efficient masters from inferior to superior situations, this power has not been of tbb lN*iniiiT. 
as fully exi'Tcisetl as was consistent with the interests of the schools. ~~' 

We shall have occasion to observe lliat schools in general languish where the 
duty of inspection is either neglected or carelessly performed. The master's 
activity is much stimulated by a well-conducted inspection; his diligence, if he 
has been painstaking, is re-.varded by the appreciation of its fruits, and the conse- 
quent approbation of those to whom he has to give an account. On the other 
hand, if left altogether without this stimulus, he is tempted to become remiss. We 
received evidence from several schoolmasters, complaining that their schools had 
nerer boen visited or inspected by the persons who had authority to do so. All 
the masters who mentioned this defect, expressed their reirret nt beini: thus left 
without notice and encouragement. It is only the careless and the iiiethcient who 
would wish to pass unobserved. In the course of our inquiries we brought to light 
some cases of gross neglect, which could never have arisen, if the masters of the 
schools had been taught, from time to time, to prepare for the visits of competent 
inspectors. These exposures led to the dismissal of several incapable masters, 
who had been allowed to ret.nin their offices, although the inefficient condition of 
their schools ought, lung before, to have subjected them to censure and j)uriish- 
ment. Even where abuses had become notorious, and the attendance at schools 
had been almost discontinued, we still found a prevailing disinclination to 
dismiss incompetent teachers; the interests of many children, just entering into 
life, being sacrificed to a mistaken lenity, shown to an individual. In some 
CAses it is to be observed that the governors of the endowment are empowered 
to dismiss masters only nu. proof of actual raiscouduct. It appears to us that 
clearly proved iuetbciency ought to be made au equally valid ground for 
deprivation. We arc not of opinion that our endowed schools can he reformed 
by the pressure of an external authority brought to bear upon them: there must 
be internal principles of life. Measures must be taken to secure, as tar as 
possible, the selection of properly-qualifietl masters; and those masters, when 
appointed, must be animated in the discharge of their duty by every fitting 
motive. We must facilitate the training, we must elevate the condition, we must 
improve the prospects, we muse raise the self-respect of the masters: and thus 
we shall take the surest steps to promote the eflieiency of our schools. 



School Premises^ Furniture, and Requinites. 

We have to report that the sehoolhouses established or maintained bvi*ndow- 
ments arc, in gem-nd, in a bad state of ivpair, or im|>erft'etly 8np|»lied with the 
esseutial furniture and other appliances. This state of thingK is mainly owing 
to the inadequate amount ijf the endowments, which are, in many cases, so scanty, 
as to threaten the discontinuance of the schools as soon as the present tenements 
shall have fallou into (ku-ay. .V few of the Grammar Schools ai-e well circum- 
stanced as regards their state of repair. First amongst these must be noticed the 
Iloyal Free Schools under the care of the Commissioners of Education in Ireland, 
For their iiiuiutenaiici; huge estates are available, and, with few exeeptlous, these 
resources have been ap^died with liltcrality and judgment. To the generous 
aid and superintentling care of the Ivord i'rimate of Ireland must be ascribed, 
iri a great measure, the excellent condition as regards both accommodation and 
repair of the Grammar Schools of Armagh, Dungannon, and St. Columba. 
I^irge sums of money advanced by his Gnic-e as gifts, or loans free of intei-est, 
have enabled the mostei's to make the dormitories and other parts of the build- 
ings fit models lor imitation in all institutions of this kind. 

The late master of llaphoe Seho<il, partly by help of a loan obtained from the 
Commissioners of Etluc^ition, but chiefly at Ins own expense, has executed exten- 
sive repairs and provided suitable dormitory accommodation in a schoolhoiise, 
the condition of which was ruinous at the time of his aj>]K>inlment. 

With the exception of the Gramnmr Schools already mentioned, and a few 
others under the care of the Commissioners of Educaticm, we have to complain 
that the institutions of this class are dilapidated and ill.sup]>lied. This descri|>tion 
applies with most force to the chiss of Diocesan, or District ¥vGif Schools. For 
the maintenance of their schoolhouscs no funds are available, except such as can 
be raised by the voluniary presentments of Grand Juries. Many causes have 
concurred to render these bodies disinclined t^ lay the burden of additional 
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Gmszaal Rbsdltu taxation unou their retspective counties for the sake of tmiintaining tlie Dioceaaii.^ 
OF Ta g lyg putt. Schools. In Konie ca:*t'8, the pei'sona chargod witli the patroiiu^e of the schools 
have* hiilcd CM^n to fill up the vacant niafttcrahips. In others, owing to injudicioiw . 
appointments and the want of inspection, the schools were allowed to fall into a | 
state of eoiiipletc ineflSeiency. Even'^vhere imccrtainty was pennitted to exist 
as to the right of free a<hnission; ancf a mistaken heliei' appears to have pi-evailed 
that the Diocesan »Se.li(xils were not hitended to hpKtow equi^ lieuefit* on persons 
of different religiouw persiuinion;?. Moreover, diffienltics have arisen from the 
mode which the Ivcgl-fhiture luis prescrilx'd for applottint; the suma presented for 
the pui-poses of liuildlng or repair. The causes which we have ineutioned 
appnir sutliciently to account for the unwillingness of Grand Juries to present. 
But whether the e.\p]Hnatioii.s Ave luive offered be adequate or not, the fact remains 
undeniable, that the pret*entinenta are not made, and that, consequently, either I 
no schoolhouses have Wvii erected, or those which have been built have become 
ruinous, or are raj>idl>- falling into deciiy. As we have already intimated, the , 
inadequacy of the enJowments is the princii)al cjiuse of the bail state of repair of j 
the remaining classes of sehoolhoiises. A zealous ami intelligent master may 
keep up a good school, although the accommodation afforded him is iiisuiheient ; 
but his efforts to pnMnote gooil order and neatness arc almost paralyzed J 
by tJie ruinous condition of the school premises. We mav add, thut his o\m 
3elt-res|K!ct^ and that of his scholars, arc compromL*cd by tie mere fact of their 
occuji^ing s<|UiUid and ililapidatetl school builduigs. The defects to which we have I 
referred are even serioui^ly prrjudieial to health, for the pieservatiou of which it 
is especially requisite tiiat light, warmtli, cleanliness, and ventilatiou sliould be . 
secured in rooms where lai'ge imud>ers of yoimg persons are congregated. It has- 1 
been well said t!mt the tniining to practical habitn of neatness luid order, conveyed 
to eliildren in a well-arranged schoolroom, is one t>f the most valuable lessons 
which they learji in it. AVe regret to say that tlicse advantages are beyond the 
reach of, or are but imperfectly attainable by, the scholars* of our fworly 
endowed schools. 

We noticed that due pro\'ision was not always ma<ie t^ secure proper vi^otilu- 
tion in schoolrooms and dormitories. In one of the schoolrooms \isited by ua 
die air was so impure as to produce serious if not dangerous effects upon the 
health of two of the memlM.'i's of the Commission. 

In more instances than one we found that it wa.s customary to wash the 
boarded floor of the schooh'oom only once in six months. 

There Is one chuss of Grammar Schools, the dilapidated stiit« of which is not 
traceable to the inadetjuat^y of the endowment. \\ c here i-efer to those under 
the t!are of Erasmus Smith's Board. The pi'actice adopted by the Governors 
has been to put eat-h schoolhouse into good order, on the appoLitment of a i 
new master. After that first outlay he is reqiured to keep the lioiise in repair. 
The effect of this ari'angement has been to throw an undue j)ressure upon 
the masters, whose salaries were already insufficient. We were told that 
the Governors nmde occasional grants towards the reptur of the schnolhouses, 
in aid of tlie suujs disbui'sed by the masters ; but it was apparent that the 
Governors are much indisposed to contributing in this way towards the maintoi*-. I 
ance of the school premises, and have not recognised their oidigatiou to fulfil this 
prunary aiul chartered trust of the foundation. The houses in general, lUid 
especially the selioolrooms, presented mi unfavourable contrast to those of the 
Iloyal Schools, llie Governors have excused their pui>imony in this respect, by 
pleading the urgencv of other claims upon their funds It is oin* opinion that 
the Grammar Schools under their care would have been better filled with pupils, 
and more efficient in every res]ject, if the Governors had profited by the exoinplu 
presented by the Royal Schools. 

The primary .schools, havhig smaU endowments, are generally Li a bad state 
of repair. It Ls to l>e regretted that, in Tuany cases, no fujids appear avail, 
able for their continued maintenance, whilst their present inefficient state pre- 
cludes the hope of exciting in their favour such local support as would save tuein 
These remarks applv with sriecial force to a group of thirty-one 
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sch<jols, emlowed by Colonel Rol>ertson, in thii county of Donegal 
Many of Erasmus Smith's Euglish SciiooU are pro\ided with n 



respectable ajjd 
well.planned .schoolhouses ; tlie best of them being much superior in their arrange, 
merits to the Grammar Schools under the saine Board. 

Several instances have been brought luider our notice, where schools have been 
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discontinued, or liave feBcn into a state of inefficiency, in consoquonce of thi-ir GKsnotAL 
sites having beeii at first injudidoiisly chosen, or havin^r aftevwnrcis bccfinie tinsuit- ^^ *fH» IsrgriHT.; 
able, throu<jh a change in the condition of tlii* iioi;jhbouihood. Evils of this 
Datiirc, if tlicy cjiniiot be entirch' obviated, may bo nuioh abated in' contbinin^^ 
the resources of local knowledgtr, Avith an acquaititauec witli those general 
principles whidi have been established bv the experience of persons engaged in 
school nianagenicnt. To a want of such knowledge we think it i-* owing that 
many priimiry schools, particidarly those situate in towns, have becu left unpro- 
A-idcd \ntli playgroiuids. In schools tJius circumstanced it is usual to continue 
the studies of the scliolars, without interruption, duringthe five hours which innkc 
up the dmly school-time. This practice is injurioui* to the hetdtb, und bv wo 
means <'onducive to the progress of the scholars. Shfnt intervals jdlowed for 
recreation, iwU) which the children enter with zest, are found to ojierate benefi- 
cially in more ways than one. They refresh the bodily and mental energies of 
both teacher and pu|>il, and they belli to associate in rhe mind-? of the latter the 
recollections of school with Ideas of cneerfnlness and enjovincnt, raflter than con- 
straint and weariness. It was only in a few of our best managed schn(»ls that we 
found proper arrangements made for the recreation and physicJil de\'elopment of 
the pupils. 

Nexttoacommodions RchrHdhouse, kept clean and in a state of good repair, it 
is essential that a school sbonld be provided vitli desks and forms, so arranged 
as to facilitiiti: tlie organization of the chisses. Witli the exception of some of 
the Royal Schooli*, we found but few of the endowed Grammar Schools supphed 
wnth proper school furniture. The condition of the Grammar Schotds, under 
Er.ismus Smith's Board, w»ts, in this respect, very discreditabU*. Amongst the 
primary schools, the same deficicTicy was found to prevail, except in the case of 
the most flourishing schools under the care of the National Board, the Institute 
of the Christian Brothers, and the Board of Erasmus Smith. 

The deficiency here complained of is generally traceable to the inadequacy of 
the endn\\nncnts, Init in son»e instances to a want of perception, on the part of 
the managers of the schools, of the importance of attending to nuittcrs of this 
nature. In the course of our inspection of schools, we, ourselve-s, witnesst^fl, and 
we received e^^dcnc<.' from numy qtiarters declaring tlie general deficiency of 
common school requisites. In many cases we foun<1 the schtdars pro\-ided with 
unsuitable books. In many more the supply of books Ava« altogether dis- 
proportionate to the number of the ptipjls. Outline and other majis, upon 
a large scale, are not as fiv<(uently fomid in the schotdrnonis iia they ought 
to be. Even writing materials are, in many cases, too scantilj* supplied. After 
such a representation of tlie deficiency of the commonest school ref|Uisites, it will 
excite little surprise if we add, that globis, diagrams, models, and ctdlections of 
objects are but rarely aeon. But few school lending-libraries exist. Museums of 
natural history are hardly to be found. We noticed but one laboratory in which 
f^heiiiieal instruction c(»uld be carried on. It is scjircely possibh' to concei^*e the 
difference between the destitute state of some schoolrooms, and the well-furnislicd 
condition of the fei\*, whose well-covered walls bear witness to the officiencA' of 
tlie instruction carried on within rheni. We cannot helii observing, that w'liile 
the best managed pritnary schools are adequately sunplie(l with the most essential 
school requisites, the sdioolrooms of our ordinary Grammar Schools are nearly 
destitute of them. It would almost swm that the masters of the latter regard it 
as inconsistent with the dignity of their system of teaching to keep the eyes of 
their pupils familim* ^nth the representations of objects treated of in their various 
lessons. We are even forced to admit, as a result of the comparison just insti- 
tutiMi, that instruction in some unportant branches of education receives a greater 
amount of attention in the priuuir)- than in the superior schools. 

We believe that almost all schoolmasters wotild gladiv improve their methods 
of tuition if they were only furnished with the necessary iniormation and ajipli- 
ances. Many hints might be gathered from the inspection of well-managed 
schools; but perhaps no opjwrtunity would furnish the teacher with so many 
suggestions for the better practice of his vocation, «s a visit to a musemn, 
where he might be allowed to inspect a complete collection of educational ajipa- 
ratus, including books, nnips, globes, diagrams, models, specimens of natural and 
artificial objects, requisites fir art instruction, mathematical aial philostiphical 
insti'uments; in short, all the furniture and ajipliances of the school or lecture 
room. 
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No schoolroom is completely furnished if it be not jirovided with a time.pic 
Our Assist4int Couimissiuiiers uoticed the prevailin*!; want of tliis requisite, so' 
cs.senriai to secure punctuality aud regularity iu the school business. It is in 
vain to furnish time-tables to niaatera and luistresses who are left unpro\'ided 
with tiine-pie<es. Tfie cost of these articles is now so inconsiderable that they 
ouglit to be louud c\eu iu the jworest school. 

FupiU, 

Jn our iiMpiiries into the condition iif endowed schools, we have directed ourj 
attention to tlie cirnnnstances of tlu* iinlividuaLs for whose benefit the endow.) 
inents were est!ibUsh4'(l. It is our bt'licf tliat tlu'se institutions ori^mated in the 
desin^' to extend tin* hU'ssinjiTs nf education to pi^rsons r>f different ranks. But 
tht' first ol)jects of the charities were undoubtedly those, who, were it not for] 
t3ie eri(l<twtueiit, would liavc been h'ft witliout the niciuis of obtaining an eduoa^ 
tioii .'*uit(--d to their state i>f life. Parents pussessin^; aniitlc mcims have it iu I 
their power to procure for their children all the arUantiiges that a good M'Jioolj 
affords, even though no such school may exist in the neighbourhood of the place 
where they reside. They can cither enga^* in their own homes the services of 
the best privat^^; teachers, or they can send their children to receive inHtructioii 
in well-managed boarding sdujols at a distance. Persons of the middle or poorer 
classes do not possess this great advantage. They must avail themselves of the 
educational resources existing in their immediate neighl>ourhood; and if tliesoj 
bt! deficient, they and their children must patiently bear the disastrous coiise- 
quencei<. 

The means of primary education supplied by the Parochial Schools, and cn-l 
dowments of various kinds, being wholly disproportionate to the wants of the] 
J loorer classes, the State lias undertaken to provide for them by the establish- 
nuMit of a system of Natiomil schook, in wliicli a veiy large number of childrcD ( 
receive elementary iustruction of a supei'ior kind. So far as regards pnmarv 
instruction, we have no occa;*ion to complain that tht- elnldren of the poor are 
left destitute ; and we liave to report that the endftwed primary schools, though 
not as well managed as might be Avislicd, arc yet conferi'ing benefits upon thej 
(!la.ss of pei'sons whom rhey ^vere designed to sene. 

It is notsti with the endowed Grammar Schools. According to our Aiew of 
the prirnai'y object of these schools, they were founded, mainly, for the In-nefit 
of persons in tlie middle rank of society, and were designed to provide an 
etiucation suited to the wants of persons of that class. To the son of the farmer, ■ 
artisan, or sliopkecpci", the Free Grammar Scho»d gave instruction ipudifving 
him intelligently to carry on the business of his father's calling. To the children 
of the merchant and nmuufaeturer, it furnislied the higlier intellectual culture, 
necessary for their employments; whilst, to the sons of the lauded gentry and 
persons following the leju'ued professions, it stipplied such classical and mathe- 
nnitical training as was necessary to fit them for the Universities. Researchesfl 
into the history of Gramuuir Schools liave established the fact, that persoiis dif- 
fering thus from one another in their condition of life, were in the habit of 
frefjuenting the same Graunuar Schools. Thus^ the register of the GovemoraJ 
*)f Krasmus Smith's Schools contains lists iif scholars, from which it appears 
that some, on leaving M^hool, passed into the Univer.sity or the annv, whilst 
the majority of the pujiils on quitting school were aj)prenticed to different ■ 
trades; and the Governors, in accordance with the terms of their chaiter, 
expended considerable suni.s iu defraying the ap]irentiee fees. At present, we 
l>elieve that the state of things in our endowed Grannnar Schools is venj* diifcreut^fl 
Tiie practice of devoting a portion of the chnrity fujids U* the payment i»f appreii- 
tice fees hm* been generally di.seoatinnrd, and a large ptojuirtion of the pupils 
educated in these institutions are received as boarders, paying such sti]>eiids 
and receiving such instnictif»n as indicate that their parents are in comparatively 
ea.'*y circumstances, and thiit they are thcmselve^s pre|)aring for the Universities 
and the learned professions, ratlier thuTi for the pui*suits of connnerce tuid trade, fl 

There is reason to conjecture that the nuisters of Free Grammar Schools were 
f»riginally permitted to i'ecei>e Vjoarders, partly, no doubt, in order to spread the 
benefits of instruction over a wider surfatte, but partly that the emoluments thusfl 
arising miglit. along with a moderate fixed salary, be sufficient to induce men 
of superior attainnu;nts to accept the oliice of master. In process of time, the 
boarding school became the first object. If no external authority intei-fercdj^ 
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with the cxercifie of the moRtcr's cliscrL-tion, he was left free lo inniiJige the (^ilvxrai. Uudlti 
scJiool in ouch a manner as to attract schobrs of the higher pnide. Oik- '^^ ^"^ Ikqbiit. 
moile of iicconiplif»hiii': tlii* would bo to udiipt the coui-se of srhoot iiistrur- 
tion tn the spccinl wunts of persons of that class, to the conipurutive ue;iU*fi \tf 
t!ioso brnnchcs in which instruction is mrticulnrly nniuirod hy personji in 
llu' lower walks of life. And it may hi; observed that sneh a limitation 
of tlic 8cho(il course woidd fall in ntiturully witli the inclination of the most 
h'arned and accomplished niiisti'rs. The restriction of the Grammar School 
course to stmlies reqnireil for pupils intonditig to enter the Univer»*itie», wouhl 
have the effect of practically cxcltidiiig the nnijority of tlic middle class pupils 
who look forward to a commercial career. In recent limes the master wi>uld 
have a iUrect interest in limiling the admission of day and free Hchohus wher- 
ever he can furnish »cconnno<lution for the Pcrc|>tion of a large number of 
boarders. Parents in the ranks of tbe gentrv ai*c now less willing than they were 
in former times to pbue their sonsut whools attended by boys belonging to the 
mithilc and li>wer cUijt.se». AV« Rar that out of tlus feeling has grown a corres- 
ponding inclii»atioii on tlie part of schoobnaMtcJv to dlscounige the attendiinec 
of those whom tlieir more wealthy patrons woidd wish to see excluded. In short* 
it Ixicomcs tlie interest of the master ttt make bis school select. He may do tins 
in dilferent ways. He may ridse tin; charges pavable for day schohirs to siucb 
an amount, a-* practicjdiy to exclude tbe sons ai' all except the wealthier residents 
in the neighbourhood ; or, as we have already intimated, he nmy render the 
school studies unsuited t<i tlu wants of pupils preparing to follow the pursuits 
of trade and manufacture. He may also throw difficulties in the way of tlic 
af-lmission of free scholarH, or actually refust* to receive them. 

Our inquiries into the con<litiou of Free Grammar Schools in this countiy, 
have convincc'<l us that the influences and the practices of which wc have lurre 
indicated the nature, are not merely imaginary. On reviewing the Repoi*ts of 
our As}<istant < ■ommissioncrs, we tin<l tlint of the pupils educated in forty-six of 
our endowed Gmmmar Schools, 50G are hoarders paying from about £20 to about 
£60 n^yenr. The nundjcrof day scholars att-ending tlie same scho(ds is 1,091, 
whilst the numbur of free pnjiils adnuttc^l iinionnts to only 161. The total 
annual valm* of these endowments is about £12,3G0. From these figurc-s it 
might be inferred that the annual cost of providing free education in Giiimmur 
Schools for the bcnotit of llu; public i» at the rate <»f £70 for each pninl. In 
such a calcuhition, the indirec:t advantage!* gained by ibe public in the establish- 
ment of scho(jls where otherwise none would Inive existed, and in the unprovemcnt 
and cheapening of the edueuti'ai j)rovi<h'd for the paying pupils, must not 
altogether be lo>r sight of j still the result to which we have ju«t drawn atten- 
tion shftw« too nlainly that these endowments arc not producing the effects 
th<'y wi*rf intended to nccomplish. A more signal instance of a disproportion 
between the nmgnitude of an endowment and the result produced by it in 
promoting free education, is presented in the case of the Royul Free Grammar 
Schi>oI-<. The jmnunl value i»f the endowments connected with these institu- 
tions li£G,830 '2s. 'id.; (he numlur of boarders educated in them and paying on 
an average £43 a-year, is 177, whilst the day scholars nun\ber only 134, and 
the whole numlx'r of free pniiils nccived into them is but forty-seven. Thus 
the large endowments alfaclud to these M:hools are principally expended in 
improving and cheapening the education of the boarders, wliilst for only forty- 
seven seholai*s are the Royal Schools, jis their iiami" declares them to be, free. 

Nothing cjm be farther from our intentions than to recommend such a rcvo- 
hitiomir)' change in the managemeut of tlicse schools as would, practically, 
bmiish I'rom them the jiuplls of a higher class, and degr.ide the course of instruc- 
tion \vhi( h they now xavy eltieifutly proviile. Ir is our opiniini, thur t.Iie 
admission into thes*- si-hooU of the R<ms of persons of the upper ranks is pro. 
ductivr of many social benefits ; but we cjiimot admit that a consideration ffir 
their intere-»ts ought to be the guiding principle in regulating the management 
of the seho(ils. The foundei*rt may have liad some regai-d to the advantages 
incidentally placed within the reaili of such pupils; but the primary object cotu 
templated by them was. as we believe, the exteiisiv>n of education amongbt the 
middle clashes. It would, wc think, be quite inctuisi^it^'nt with this view of tb;- 
object of such foundations ti> lower thr^ standanl of clap,-ical instruction imw 
adopted by tln' masters. It is our desire to s;'e this standanl kept up and 
even niised. By this all the selndaiv will benefit ; the bitelUctual atmosphere in 
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GoriauL Results wliich they all move will he of a purer kind ; and if tliere be amount tlie 
OP Tint IwQtmtT. scholai-s a Iwy i^f hutnblo ori^n. btit great natural capacity, he will be enabled, 
by the aid of the cndoM*ment. to make his way upwards to the heights of 
professional eminence. 

It is much to bo reco'etted tliat the rights of free adndssion Imve not been suffi- 
ciently defined. It Ls not enough that a school is calk-d a free school, for we find 
that the masters of such schools deny tlie obligation to receive ft'ec pupils, 
and claim the right to refuse or grant admission according to tlieir own discre- 
tion. In consequence of the Jlri^'ilege not having been adcfjuatciy defined, it- 
has been practically nnlliticfL Inquiries of an antiquarian or philologiea]^ 
nature have been entered upon for the purpose of aseertairdng the signification 
of the term Free School, it being assuniud that the word " free" must have a_ 
meaning different from "gratuitous." To us it appears that Free Schoollj 
were designed to provide gratuitous instiiiction, at all e\'ents, for a certain 
number, or a certain class, of pupils, irrespective of the master's choice ; and we 
observe, with regret, that wherever the numlwr and class have not been distinctly 
specified by a compctt^rit authority, and wliercver the riglits thus estublislu-i" 
have not been dulv published, tlic nuddle antl lower clji3ses have derived vei 
little benefit fi'om the ffjundation of fi'ce schools. 

In our roA-iew of the proceedings of the Commissioners of Fduention in 
Ireland, we have complained that the rights of free admission into the Royal 
and Diocesan Schools have not been properl)' defined and announced. The 
same complaint applies in the case of the Free Grammar Schools, under the 
management of the Governors of Erasmus Smith's Schools. In the lattcr_ 
class of Gi'anmiar Schools we found tliat, at the time when our inquiries comS 
menced, there were Imt thirty free scholars, though the foimder expressly declared 
his intention that twentv poor chiltben shoidd receive gratuitous instruction in 
each of the Grammar Schools on his foundation, exclusive of the sons of tenants 
holding portions of the school est^'ites. Tlie Governors have recently taken some 
steps to make known tlie existence of these rights of free admission. 

It is ytsry gratifying to us to be able to report most fiivourably on the col 
whii'h the Governoi's of the Incorporated Society have adoplea in filling th^ 
free places in the hoai'ding sclio(ds under their sui>erintendence. It M^ns iormerlj 
the custom to make the distribution of these place* a matter of patronage^ 
exercised by the eommitti.'e; but in 1839 the Heverrnd Elias Thackeray 
Buggeste<i rht introduction of the existing system under which admission to the 
free places in the boartling schools of the TncoT])oratetl Society is made the 
rowai'd of success at examinations in which a large utmiber of bovs or girls 
compete. The cnmpetitioti is nut absdbitely mirestricted. Those only are 
allowed to present themselves for examinari4)n who liave be^n educated in 
primary 3ch<x>ls approved of by the society and Iving in certain districts. The 
folliiwing is the mode of conducting the exammation, as described by the 
Secretary. Notice is sent tn all the schools privileged to fon\'ard candidateJjB 
for admission ; thi^i^G candidates must be of a certain age, and they must hs^ 
pro^^ded with testimonials certifying their health, their moral character, and 
their attendance at the primar}' school from which they come. Being assemble 
in the schoolroom, they draw at i-andom, from a box, cards bearing nmnbers bj 
wluch they a IV designated, until the result of the examination has been declarcc 
Neither their names nor the places fi-om whence they come, nor any circumstanc^H 
relating to them is known to the persons who conduct the examination. Wliefl^ 
the candidates have dr.iwn their nuniliers, tliey ai*e placed in corresponding 
order, and the examiner is furnished witli a sheet of paper having ui)ou it th^| 
numbers of the candidates and a list of the subjects of examination. ThI™ 
neighbouring elerg\- and gentry are all invited to be present ; in fact, the 
examitintion is u»ade as public as possible. The examiner then proceeds with 
his examination in the j)rescribed subjects, carefrilly taking note of all the 
answers according as they are correct or incoiTect. E^'e^)' person in the i-oora 
has an opportuint)' of doing the same if he desires to check the accuracy of the 
exauunur's marks. As soon as the cxamintT ha« reported that candidates denoted 
by particuhu* numbers are the best answerers;, each spectator may convince him- 
self that Ruch a conclusion has been jtistly arrived at. Inquiry* is then made for 
the Imivs' certificates, which declare what their names are, from whence they come, 
and whether they have complied with the prescril^ed rcgidations. Thest? points 
ha\'ing been ascertained, the Iwys are admitted on the foundation of the school for 
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ibur yenra free of all rost to parcnw or fi'iencU, wiV€ the expctortt- of frnv<.^lling to OnuuL BaivLrf 
~ "lool. At th<' terminariou of these tour years, tJie foundation pupils iire a^ain orriiB In^vnr. 

luiined, an<l thone who are foiind most proficient ure promoted to ti»e Saiitry ~~'^ 

Institiitioruwhere they underi;o a liigiicr courw; of instruetion for three years more; 
they are then qualified for whatever sitiintions m»y he filled l>y youn^ pcr^^ma 
of good character, who have pusiH^d throu^jh uu exteii«ivu course uf Enirliah 
edur^tition. So great is the demand for the ^cnitres of perwns who nave 
had die advantatre of this traiuiii^r, that two ur tliree times as many pupils 
as now obtain opp'mitments mio:ht l>e provided for, it the institution could only 
furnish aeconimodiitiini for so many. Ah it is^ aj)plieiilions are ho fi'efiueut, and 
je situations ofF«»red are *4j dciiruble, (hat the pupils are frequently tempted to 
eave the institutiun prematurely, fm'feiring the -advuntai^e to which they are 
Bititled uf continuing there for one or two years lon<5er. 
We have des(ril)ed this excellent sy-ftem nt length, in the belief thiit it deserves U^ 
widely extended. ItL* certainly true that, in the ca;^eof thcIncurfwratedSnciety, 
ime of the most valuable results arrived at are due to the grent »eal and ability 
"of the gentlemen who conduct tlie competitive examijiations. The-se trials are 
arried on with judgnaeut and fiurne;***, iind exeixuf^e a licneticial intlueuce upon 
le state of primaiy education in the diatrict« from wliich the candidates are 
allowed to c*>me np for exnmintttion. 

There Is only one circnmsti^nce etnmected with this mat-tor which wc see reason 
to notice with dltapproval. According to the rules of the society, those pupik 
only are permitted to present thernf^elvciii a^ eiuididutwi wht) have been e<lucat<?d 
■in ptrimaiy schools, wliere tlte Holy Scriptiu'es are daily read by nil the scholar*, 
thw restriction operates to the exclusion of all Protestant children educated in 
Kiorhouse schools and other institutions conducted iji aceordance with the ]irirj- 
ciples of the National liourd, no matter how well instructed they may lie in 
irery poiiion of the prescribed course, or liow well entitled, on tlie w;ore of 
3verty and every other ^nund, to share in the benefits of tlie charity. Nor 
la it t»idv individual pupils who suffer in coiise<]uence of the operation of this 
rule. Ihe beneficial iiiHuence of these arrangements in HtimuliLtiiig primary 
education i» confined to a much smaller number of sch<»ol.s than might l>e 
^llVcted by them. 

The experieuce wliich Ims Ijeen gained in the working of the plan adopted by 
the Incor^Kjrutcd Society appears to us to be aviiilable for the establishment of 
penci*al principles, regulating the admission of free scholars into endowcil schools. 
It has been repi-esented to us by the masters of Free Grammar Schools that, under 
the present system of gi'anting free admissions as u matter of favtuir or patronage, 
they deem it expedient to conceal the fact that any paiticulai* scholar receives 
a gratuitous education. It is supposed that their schoolfellows ai-e inclined to 
look with contempt ui>on the free scholars. No such feeling would exist, if the 
privilege of free admission were gained as the reward of merit. Instead (jf 
r} ing with it a stigma of reproach, the name ot frc»e scholar would then he a 
Btle rtf honour. A remarkable instance cfuifirmifig (his view is suggested by 
the cawe of sizarships in Trinity C<dlcge» Dublin. As these situations are the 
objeeUs of a severe eompetition, the students who are fortunatt; enough to obtain 
tiiem are placet! far ab<ive the reach of any reproach on the score of narr(»w cir» 
cuuistanees, or huuihle origin. 

We fi^nd that, in the Royal School of Eimiskillen, free scholarships of the value 
of £20 per annum h&ve been established for the benefit of jxior and deserving 
scholars, who, by means ol this assistance, are enabled to 2)artakc of all the l)ene- 
fits which the school affords, and thus to prepare themselves for a university 
career. No similar foundations c-xist in any of the other Royal Schools. AVherever 
funds were available for the purpose, we think that it woidd be expedient to 
found scholarships of tliis kind, ojien to competition in a well-arrauged course 
of elementary instruetion. 

In 1828 the Commissioners of Kducation established exhibitions in Trinity 
College, Dublin, in connexion mth one of the Royal SehooU. In 1834 a certain 
number of the«c prizes were attached to several of these schools to be competed 
for by the pupils at the time of their entering the university. Objections have 
been repeatedly urged by the most competent authorities agidnst the system of 
university exhibitions. It has been alleged that students having once gained 
them, are tempted to pause in the career of diligence which they have com- 
menced, iiisteaa of makmg fresh exertions to seciu'e the higher rewards of col- 
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It'giaU> ami professional distinction. No such objections can Ijc fairly brought 
ap:iunst rhc system of graiitinf^ exhibitions established in connexion w-ith the 
Ivoval Schools. They arc tenable only .so loni' as the exhil)itionci's give proofs of 
diligence by paining a certain number of collegiate honora. We have received 
evidence jibundantly showing that this institution of exhibitions has produced 
;xood oilV'cts. It lias in each sehool promoted cotnpetitiun amongst tlie pupils, 
and niisod the general standard of acquirement. It has, at the same time, given 
rise to a wholesome rivalry Itotween the schools themselves. But the most 
derisive [>i*o(>t oi" its beneficial operation is to be found in the fact, that a number 
of young men who have been aided by these foundations have* had a remarkable 
success in the Univei-sity of Dublin, and ha^e already attained to high posi- 
tions in professional lii'e. 

Representatif^iiis were addressed ro us by several maaters, ct)m|)laining timt the 
schools under their care arc carried on uutlec circumstances of great disadvan- 
tage, in eonseriuence of their having no University exhibitions established in 
connexion with them. They alleged that the Kndowed Grammar Schools, to 
which exhibirions are conncetcd, attract Uy them, nctt only the greater numlxT 
of seiio!ai*s, but, alsn, those pupils who posst^s the greatest amount of natural 
talent. M 

The inquiries which wc have made with respect to the attendance of pupils" 
instructed in endowed primaiy schools have disclosed some unsatisfactory 
results. We mnst fii'st mention that we sec reasons to doubt the accuracy of 
the returns 4»f attendance, as furnished iti the report books of some of the 
schools. The nunibei's actually found in attendance by ourselves and otir 
Assistant Commissionei's ap])ear to fall so fre<[uently below the reported averages, 
that wc are inclined to suspect the existence of a disposition, on the part oI'm 
mastci*3, to represent the attendance as being more numerous than it really i^t*^ 
We have al*o to observe, that, in schools whcrt' it is customary to announce, 
beforehaiul, tlie times of inspection, it is usutd to find a largely -incretised attend- 
ance for the week in which the visit of the Inspector falls. If this circumstance 
be not noticed in the Inspector's n-port a false impression may lie conveyed to 
the minds of the manat^crs of the scliooLs, who miglit naturally snjjposc thai tlic^_ 
munlx'rs returned by the Inspector represent the I'cal averages. fl 

It is well known that in agricullnral districls the attt-ndanre of the eldrr 
chiltlren un<lcrgo('S very considci'able fitictuations. Tlui labour of all who arc 
capable of rendering any efficient help in the various harvest operations, and in 
the pre[>aration of turf, is more vahuible, in tlie present state of tbe labour 
market, than it was a few years ago. The irregularity of atlcntlance ilms 
pn»duced mal^'rially aifects the progress of the children in their various studies 
throrighour tlic period during which they fre(]uont the schools. This pciiod, 
again, is much sliortcr tluui it ouglit to be, iu order to enable the pupils to 
obtain such solid instruction, even tn common things, as would make their 
school cducjition a fit preparation foi* tbe em|»loynients and duties of life. It is 
true tbat the evil to wliieh we liere draw attention is not as nuich felt in this 
country as in England, because the labour of }'oung persons is not so gcneruUy 
in demand for the various purposes of manufacture. The evil, however, exists, 
and, we bi'lievf, it \v\\\ Ix- tlifficult to obvinte it by any direct Interference^— 
l*i*i/AW. heUl out as the rewards of an advanced pnifieiency, may produce HOinj^l 
I'lfcct in prolonging the attendauce of pui>lls in the higher cla.sses ; but more 
powerful inrtueiu'cs must be brought to bear. Parents will learn, by -and-by, that 
it is tbcir interest in a pecuniar}' sense to leave their rliildren as long as possible at 
school ; and thci'e can l»e no doubt but tluit they will be UKpri' ready t** bear with 
the consequent inconveniences, when admission into tlu* lower offices in the 
various departments of the public service is fully thrown open to competition. That 
such a measure would produce very consi<lerablc effects in promoting i)rimary 
education, is rendered evident Uy the results wbtcli we have already seen to flow^ 
from the application of the eomi>etitive principle in the higher branches of thi 
militarv anti civil sepWce. In the end, as public opinion becomes more en- 
lightened, the intrinsic value of a good education u-ill be generally recognized ; 
and parents will consent to make present sacrifices in order to procure for their 
children those blessings of intellectual improvement nnd moral elevation which 
a good education will insiu'c, irresjiective of any advantages of a merely temporal 
nature. Acted upon by no higher influence thnn self-inteix'st, employers may 
see the expediency of engaging the services of workpeo^dc whose intelligence has 
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been devclopod^ niul in whom habits of dutciplinc and cxnctnef^ have been ORymAi. ReBvfra 
forinod by school routine. Hut we dure not truftt to the sufficiency of this •►r thk Isqdirt. 
motive. We believe that those t'mployei* aione will effectuuUy |>romotc tlio 
tntellcctuiil imd rnorul tulvancemeiit of persona dependent upon them who 
reco||^nise the niond nblipition of doinj: this, ns px)win^ out of wnd inneparably 
conuected with the relation in whicli they stnnd to the employed. 

There is another influence aflectuijr the attendance at seliool of children in the 
senior classes which rnunt not \x> lost si«ht of. We i*ef(;r to ilie int<:ru8t which 
weli-taught pupils feel in tlie studies thi-y arc carryiu;; on. We have observed 
that in schools where the teachers take tlie fifreatcst interest in the progress of 
the scholars, and where the standard of instruction is highest, the attendance in 
the senior classes is unusually large. Wr have hel'oru us one return, — that of 
the Christian Brothers in Richmoud-strei'l* Dublin, — fi-onj which it appears 
that, in a school des<'rnn«j this commendation, <jnt of 644 pupils in attendance 
188 were between the ages of twelve and eighteen. 

Persons inte]*ested in education have reaw)n to lament tbat documents 
recording its practical results have been sn seldom pre-sen'ed. In very few 
instjinccs iiavti wo i'uund that the musters of scliools keei> an account of tlie idstor)' 
of their pupiL*, and register their success or tailure in afterlife. This omission 
appears to us to indioftte a want of thonghtfulncss in the 7nan.agei*s of schoohj. 
Statistics of this kind would be peculiarly valuable as throwing light upon 
the beneficial or injurious tendencies of particular methods of education. We 
aiv glad to be able to notice one very honoimible exception to the general charge 
which it has been our duty to make, "fhe Governors of the Gw^mi Institution 
in Derry devote a considerable jwrtion of their time and attention to the circunu 
stances of the young persons formerlv educated in tlieir school. Fr<im the 
masters to wliom the boys are appi enticed the Governors retei\e periodical 
reports as to the l>ehaviour of the apprentices ^^^ ^'*^ progress made by tlieiri 
in learning tlieir rcspertive trades ; and rewards are given, from time to time, to 
tiic most diligent and the best conducted. 

Sifper'miemlence and Mumtt/ement, 

In the course of the inquiries which it has been our duty to institute we have 
freiiuently had occasion to notice the want of due superintendence and control 
over the aftairs of school endowments. We have found that schools have 
degenerated into an ineificient state, or become wholly inoperative, in conse- 
quence of the neglect of the individual Trustees, or Hoards of Governors, to 
whom the care of them was entrusted. The case of charities committed to the 
administration of private Trustees is most precarious. Persons interested in 
education engage in schemes intended to promote it. These are carried on with 
zeal and success during their lifetime, and. perhaps, by the immediate successors 
whom they appoint for the purpose of contiiming the work they have commenced. 
In making provision for the appointment of future Trustees, thay are able to 
secure the possession of the requisite qualifications in the persons upon whom 
the duties of superintendence are next to devolve ; but it is impossible for them 
to insure a continued succession of duly-qualified Trustees. Thus, the manage- 
ment of the charity passes, before long, into the hands of persons who take no 
interest in its operation, or are aetually incipable of administering it aright. 
The very nature of the trusts to bo executed by degrees becomes less generally, 
and less exactly known ; and, in many instances, the loss of documents illus- 
trating the objects and the history of the foundation, sometimes even the 
disappearance of its essential muniments, the charter, will, or deed, by which the 
endowment was first instituted, completes the series of causes which render it a 
prey to abuse or neglect. 

It might be supposed that schools committed to the care of puVdic Boards, 
including members who hold prominent places in society, would be secured 
against the dangers which we have described. We cannot say that our inquiry 
into the working hitherto of such bodies has assured us of their etficiency. They 
apj>ear to us to have generally neglected that precaution, without which all 
attempts to mauage schools nmst be unsuccessful. They have failed to organize 
and keep up a proper system of visitation and Inspection. This omission, and 
the inadequacy of endowments, are the fundamental causes of nearly all the 
evils which it has been our painful duty to represent. In executing the Com- 
mission entrusted to us by your Majesty, we have been for more than three years 
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almost constantly exercising; the functions ol' visitors and inspectors of schools. 
Wc have thus, practically, leurnt the importance of these offices, and we have 
seen many abuses remedied, in consequence merely of the attention directed i 
to them by investigations held In our public courts. ^H 

The experience which has been forced upon ourselves has convinced us thaS^ 
the visitation of scliools, in order to be eftV-ctive. must be conducted in a 
systematic manner. It is not enough to provide visitors, at whose hands reme- 
dies may be sought for abuses that have actually grown up ; schools oug-ht to 
be inspected from lime to time, with a viow to prccettf abuses, by insisting upon 
an exact adherence to prescribed rules of m;uiaj^mcnt. The inspection for thi^B 
purpose can hardly Ik; too minute ; the inspector ought to examine all the™ 
classes, so as to Ascertain the progress of every scholar, and not merely the 
pro6cicncy of the most advanced. In some cases it would he desirable that be 
should judge of the master's C4ipacity fur teaching, by hearing him give a lesson 
to a class. He ought to ascertain the attendance of the pupils, and the general 
state of discijdine. It would also be his duty to examine the condition of the 
echooi premistis, noting whether they are in a proper state of repair, and kept 
yif'ith a due regard to neatness and order. It is obvious tliat a complete inspeo 
tion will occupy a considerable time. The inspector, therefore, ought to be 
enabled to perform his duty without hurry. Each school ought to be visited 
at least twice a year : more frequent inspections would be desirable. It 
appears to ns to be inexpedient to give notice of the inspector's intention to visit. 
When he gives the master time to prepare for his reception, he is sure not to see 
the school in its average state. The ins|iector ought to have special qualifications;, 
and be carefully trainetl; he ought also to have such a social position as would 
entitle him to the respect of the master. The outline which we have here given 
of his duties and quiliHcatious I'euders it manifest that the office of inspector 
must be liberally remunerated ; but we assert, witli confidence, that no outlayfl 
incurred in the management of a system of schools is so indispensable as that" 
which makes provision for the salary of a competent inspector. The influence 
of this oflicer is felt in even more ways than we have mdicated ; he becomes 
more useful in each particular school, as his field of duty becomes wider ; he ts 
continually gathering materials which enable him to disciiarge his functions in a 
more efficient manner ; and he carries with him. frnm one school to another, 
ideas of improvement, which may not occur to the schoolm*iiitcr himself, absolutely 
confined to one spot, and possessing less opportunities of learning what progress 
)ias be<'n made in the principles and practice of education. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the necessity and mode of conducting inspections 
by paid officers, acting under the authority of the Governors of schools; but 
we are not of opinion that such an arrungomont fulfds all the conditions of ao 
adequate visitation. To render it compk'te, the Governors ought occasionally to 
visit their schools in person, in order that they may judge with their own eves of 
the stite of the institutions, and on the spot institute inquiries and take' mea- 
sures, transcending the authority of an inspector. The name of Visitor is but 
improperly applied to those who never visit the institutions commit^d to their 
-care. It may, no doubt, be iirged on their lM.lmlf. that their primary duties fre- 
- quently leave them no time to exercise the functions of visitors. This kads us 
to consider a fundamental defect in the constitution of Boards charged with the 
superintendence of Endowed Schools. Many of the component members of 
the.se bodies are named ex otjicioy as holding offices of dignity and responsibilitv, 
and already charged with onerous duties, the performance of which occupies 
nearly all tluir time and thoughts. I'ersons thus circumstanced cannot pay 
such continuous and regular attention to the business of a charity as would lie 
required for its efficient management. The number of persons constituting these 
Boards is also, in some cases, calculated to weaken the sense of individual respon- 
sibility, which is the less defiuitc, as all the members hold a purely honorary office. 

The governing bodies being indisposed, or not well fitted to exercise the func- 
tions of visitation, it became the more necess;»ry that they sliould institute efficient 
means of inspection through the agency of paid officers. This has been either left 
undone, or the means provided have fallen short of the exigencies of the service. 

The Commij!.sionoi*s of Education employ no permanent inspectors, and thoyJ 
have very sparingly exercised the ample powers of visitation committed to them^ 
by the Act of Parliament under which their Board was constituted. From 
February, 183&, until November, ltt50, the Board held only eight visitations. 
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either in person or by doputr; m 

ings do not aymearto us to )i]it<' b»49 

of the Commissioners has urpil. « 

restricted in consequence of thtv 

expenses incurred in visiting and 

protect the property of school ent! 

trusts. It appears to us that th« Ad ^|^ 

schools under their jurisdiction, ciuiM«4 f^em ^^ 

expenses unavoidably incurred in the per^br^^Mt ^^ 

opinion that the Commissioners eouM ha»# W^ ^^^ 

inspectors and orj^nizing a complete - f iWi^ 

that the Actof Parliament did not furn, .;>.... in wtUkf^^^^ 

the Commissioners ought long ago to have sought fer '^tt 

themselves unable to peribrm their duties whiLit imi*rvr 

resources. 

I The Grammar Schools under the Board of Erasnma 9^ 
without inspection or Wsitation. although the Charter impo«8» 
the Governors, and prohibits the exercise of a viMtatorial po«i 
by any other party. The consequences of the neglect were u _ 
have been expected : and we believe that the knowledge of ttiem%W 
forced upon the Governors, in consequence of our inquiries, «i| ^t^ 
better management of these schools in future. 

The Governors have appointed a clergyman to inspect the Eoclblk 
which they maintain or assist ; hut we think that this insi>oclion is ma 
This gentleman has other duties to perform as Registrar to the ftlj^J" 
Governors, and can only devote five months in the year to his biuiini^^ ^ 
inspector, in the discharge of which, he is obliged to visit about one hon,jJ5 
and twenty schools, scattered over the whole of Ireland. Although this g^ntU 
man has manifested great ability and diligence, we think that it is phvgif*,!^' 
impossible for him to accomplish such a visitation of these schools as it is jv^ 
duty of the Governors to provide. 

I The visitation of the boarding schools under the care of the fncorporated 
Society, is very efficient. Members of the Committee, themselves gentlemen 
of high attainments, and thoroughly conversant with all the affairs of the 
Society, gratuitously devote a considerable portion of their time to the arduous 
labour of visiting the schools, and conducting the competitive examinations 
which are held in each of them. There is reason, however, to doubt, whether 
the Society can depend upon the continuance of this system. 1 ts success is owing 
to the zeal an*! ability of the gentlemen who at present take an active part in 
managing the affairs of the society ; and even if such services might always be 
counted upon, we do not think that they would dispense with the need of 
employing a paid inspector, directly responsible to the Board. The reports 
which we have received as to the mode of conducting the inspection of the 
primary schools under this society, are not so favourable; and we believe, that 
they would be rendered more ettieient, if subjected to the visits of an inspector, 
making his appearance unexpectedly from time to time. 

With the exception of those which have the a<lvantage of being visited by 
the ofhcers of the National Board, very few other endowed schools enjoy the 
benefit of an adequate inspection. It might be supposed that the superintendence 
exercised by persons resident in tlic neighbourhood of the schools, and especially 
by clergymen, would compensate for this want; and the founders of charities 
appear to have placed much confidence in the sufficiency of such a control. 
Our experience Hoes not warrant us in asserting that thcsii' expectations 
have l>een realized. If residence in the neighbourhood of the charity to be 
inspected, confers some advantages upon a trustee or governor, we have found 
that these are more than counterbalanced by disturbing influences. Local super- 
intendents are more liable to be misled by personal or party feelings; they are 
also too frequently deterred by an unwillingness to oflend a neighbour, from 
carrying into effect those decisions to which they would be led by a strict 
regard to the interests of the charity; they are. also, generally wanting in that 
special experience in educational matters which the governors of schools ought to 
possess. For these reasons, we think, that however useful their services may be in 
checking deviations from a prescribed routine, they cannot be relied upon for 
the discharge of the more critical duties connected with instruction and discipline. 
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•bbebal Rescltb We have found reason, on several occasions, to notice the nej^leet of Governors 
Of ?BB IiKitiiBT. to make rules for the guidance of schoolmasters and other officers actiiinf under 
their directions. Moreover, the rules which have been made arc not sufticientiy 
published, and frequently become obsolete for want of any inquiries into their 
observance. Ignorance of the objects of endowments is therefore by no means 
uncommon, even among the persons employed in administering their affairs. 
Many instances came before us where Governors and registrars confessed 
to an almost total ignorance of the charters and other docununts ileclaring 
the objects and past history of the charities. It is true, that this kind of 
knowledge can only be acquired at the expense of considerable labour; but 
it is absolutely essential to the managers of an institution; and we believe 
that the want of it is commonly excused, because Boards of Governors, in 
general, consist of persons, not one of whom could reasonably be expected to 
take the pains to master the contents of registers and occount books. Trustees, 
the greater part of whose time is occupied with their private business, iind it 
impossible to acquire this kind of knowledge, and are obliged to guide them- 
selves by the routine of a practice supported by the authority of former trustees 
and officers. Some of the preceding observations receive a remarkable illus- 
tration in the history of the Hoard of Erasmus Smith's Schools. The treasurer 
and registrar of this great foundation, when examined before us, api)eared 
to possess but little acquaintance with the charter and other records of the 
foundation. No rules for the regulation of the grammar schools appear to have 
been promulgated since 1712 ; and neither the code of rules then made, nor that 
which the founder drew up appears to have been known to the Governors, or they 
would no doubt have complied with the regulations by which the benefits of these 
schools were restricted to members of the Unitid Church. In fact, the Gover- 
nors appear to have thought it unnecessary to make rules for the regulation 
of the graumiar school?, inasmuch as they have left them to the control of the 
masters; and they have regarded these schools as being the private schools of 
the masters, who are assisted by a small salary, and by grants for occasional 
re]>airs, rather than as ]>ublic schools belonging to the Governoi*s, and admin- 
istered under their direction for the public beneiit. 

A very considerable part of the duties devolving upon individuals or Boards 
administering school trusts have relation to the finan<-ial affairs of the charities. 
In our inquiries into the manner in which these duties have been fulfilled, we 
have not only endeavoured to ascertain the nature and amount of the property 
now constituting each endowment, but "we have sought for information as to 
the means taken to provide ior its safety and proper application. 

The total amount of the property available towards the maintenance of Endowed 
Schools in Ireland is very considerable. Excluding such National Schools 
as have no permanent endowments other than sites, we find that these charities 
in «>perati<>n possess 75,0*^0 acres of land, the rents of which amount to £37,500. 
The estimated annual value of the school premises is about £14,500; and the 
revenue arising out of trust funds is about .1'IG,.500 ; thus the aggregate value of 
school endowments in Irelatid amounts at present to about £08,500 per annum. 
Under better management, we believe that the revenues, in many cases, might 
have been increased, and losses might have been avoided which have been 
incurred, owing to the operation of causes of various kinds. 

We shall here brieHy notice the defects which we have observed in tlie 
administration of the school estates. In the first place, we have to complain 
that great negligence has been shown in the care of the records relating to 
the several endowments. Charters and title-deeds have been in many cases lost, 
and schedules of them appear to have been but seldom prepared. A serious case 
of disregard to the preservation of foundation deeds and other documents of the 
same nature came before us in our inquiries into the administration of the Com- 
missioners of Education in Ireland. Neither the secretary nor the solicitors of 
the Board appeared to have any such records in their custody, and the former 
even intimated a doubt as to their existence. Serious losses appear to have been 
incurred by the Blue Coat Hospital, in consequence of the neglect of their 
olficers to [treservc the leases and maps of the school lands; and to this negli- 
gence must no doubt be ascribed a very great encroachment upon the estates of 
the charity. In this manner, lands to the extent of about 100 acres apprar to 
have been irrecoverably lost. Several other instances oi the loss of sehool lands 
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have been brought undrr our notice. Some of these may have been caused by Gesbbal Rtrotrs 

the objectionable practice of allowing masters to grant trust leases for their op the Lkjuibi. 

own benefit, but we believe tboy aro in {2;eneral traceable to the want of an ofti- " 

cient system of registration of landeH property. In some instances leases have 

been improperly made, and tenants, throui^b lapse of time, have been allowed to 

acijuire rights destructive of the interests of the charity. Thus, about 150 

years ago, fee-farm grants were ma*^le of lanils bequeathed for the support of a Blue 

Coat School in the city of Cork ; the reserved rents being only about £400 

per annum, although the annual revenues now arising out of these lands are 

represented to us as exceeding £7.0(iO. The trustees by whom these grants 

were executed, had no powers authorizing them to make such a conveyance. 

We regret to be obliged to re[»ort, that legal opinions <and decisions already givr-n, 

almost preclude the hope of recovering the property thus improperly alienated. 

Having received evidence indicat-ng unsatisfactory management of the estates 
under the charge of some of the jmblic boards, and also under the care of pri- 
vate trustees, wo applied to your Majesty's Government, praying that an 
Inspector of Estates might be appointed to inquire into these matters. His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland accordingly selected James William 
Murland, Esq.. for the performance of this office ; and that gentlcnian, acting in 
accordance with our instructions, has minutely inquired into the management of 
the most considerable estates belonging to endowed schools in Irelnnd. 

In his report on the estates belonging to the Koyal Schools he has commented 
on some practices wliich ap[»car to us to be very objectionable. One of these 
was a system which continued to exist down to the year 1853, of serving tenants 
on the Dungannon School Estate, whether they were in arrear or not, with 
periodical notices to quit, and that at a great expense to the charity. This 
system was, In our opinion, both unjust and impolitic, since it placed the 
pxmctual and deserving on the same level with the negligent and dishonest 
tenant. It is also calculated to produce one of the worst evils attendant upon 
the accumulation of arrears, namely, that the tenant who knows that he is liable 
to eviction at any moment, is disposeiJ to suffer his farm and buildings to go to 
ruin. Mr. Murland also reports. th:it proper measures have not been taken 
to clear off the arrears due by the tonants on some of the Koyal School Estates, 
For instance, on the EnnisUillen Estate, the arrears of rent due, when the agent 
furnished his account in October, 1^55, amounted to nearly four and a-half years' 
rent of the whole property; while as much as seven, eight, and nine years* rent 
was then owing on many individual holdings. To the tenants thus in arrear 
allowances were made from time to time, and receipts for rent were only given 
on account, so that it was difficult to know how the tenants stood, and properly 
,0 check the agent's accounts. The Inspector notices the t^ubdivision of farms, 
as another of the causes which have produced the prt-sent unsatisfactory condition 
of the estates attached to the Uoyal Schools. Mr. Murland reports, tliat the 
Banagher School Estate has not been judiciously managed. Large arrears of 
rent were lost about the year I'^ID, and the agent was dismissed as a defaulter 
for sums which the Commissioners of Education failed to recover from the 
surety. The estate being then relet, at a period of di.stre.^.s the rents reserved 
were considerably below the present value. As the Commissioners of I'duc^- 
tion have selected local agents, diltering very much in character and intelligence, 
there was reason to expect a want of uniformity in many matters equally 
affecting all the estates committed to their management. Thus, for example, 
on some improvements have been made or encouraged by the Commissioners ; 
the payments of rents at a proper valuation, and the rendering of accounts by 
the agents has been attended to; the subdivision of land has been prevented, 
and convenient schools have been provided for the tenantry; while on othtrs, all 
these matters have been disregarded. 

The Inspector has reported to us that the management of the estates forming 
the endowment of Erasmus Smith's Schools is, in general, to be commended. 
He observes, however, that it admits of improvement in some important respects. 
Sufficient care has not been taken to guard against the evils of subletting and 
xhausting the land. We also had occasion to notice the unusually large amount 
of the arrears which were abandoned by the Governors between the years 1845 
and 1850. The net receipts lodged in the bank to the credit of the Governors 
during that period did not exceed half the gross rental of the property. The 
Inspector ascribes this heavy loss to the evils which we have just referred to. 
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The management of the estates of the Incorporated Society is reported to us 
as having been careful and judicious. 

Much negligence appears to have been shown in the collection of the rents of 
the estates of the Free School of King Charles IL, comraonly called the Blue 
Coat Hospital. The losses thus imrurrcd Iiave been considerable ; and we are of 
opiuion that they have been mainly owing to the want of a proper system of 
auditing the accounts of the charity. 

The management of estates belonging to other endowed schools in Ireland 
presents few features of such importance as to deserve notice here. We may 
remark, however, that the balances sometimes allowed to remain from time to 
time in the hands of agents appear to be larger than is consistent with an exact 
regard to the interests of the charities. 

With the aid of a professional accoimtant appointed to assist us in our inqui- 
ries, we have examined, minutely, into the mode in which the accounts of 
several school charities have been kept. The charters of some foundations 
provide that annual accounts t-hall bo rendered of all the revenues belonging to 
them : and, without such periodical balances of the assets and liabilities of the 
charity,it would be impossible to determine the properapplication of surplus funds. 

We have been called upon to notice some instances of a culpable neglect to 
observe this regulation. Towards the close of the year lS4iJ, the Governors of 
Erasmus Smith s schools appear to have directed their accounts to be kept by a 
system of double entry; but, from that date down to the period of our inquiry, 
the plan of accounting which they adopted was but imperfectly carried into 
effect. Their books were not balanced for a period of eleven years, so as to 
show the precise condition of the finances of the Board, and many essential 
accounts were either never opened ur not kept up. We did not discover that 
any fraud or serious misapplication of the school funds arose out of this laxity ; 
but we could not avoid the conclusion, that, if the charity has suflfered neither 
loss nor entanglement in its financial alfairs, its escape from these bad conse- 
quences has been owing to the integrity of the individuals through whose hands 
money has been allowed to pass without the control of the ordinary checks, and, 
above all, to the great experience and ability of Mr. Barlow, the present Treasurer. 

We found that the accounts of the Incorporated Society were regularly kept, 
according to the plan prescribed by the Committee ; but the form of keeping 
them was not such as to enable the Society to distinguish between income and 
capital, a distinction required by the provisions of the charter. The Committee, 
at our suggestion, have rectified tliis error, and their accounts are now kept on 
a system of Imok-keeping by double entry. 

In our review of the accounts of the Commissioners of Education, we found 
that certain expenses of visitation and law costs had been improperly charged to 
the account of soui<i of the charities under the superiuteudeucc of the Commis- 
sioners. This error appears to have arisen from the difficulty which they felt in 
providing for the incidental expenses attendant upon the transaction of their 
business. 

It is unnecessary here to dwell upon the inaccuracies which were discovered 
by us in the accounts of the smaller school endowments. Our accountant 
detected but few actual mistakes and conset^ucnt losses to the funds of the cha- 
rities; but he reported to us the prevalence of irregularities which certainly 
endanger them. The practical conclusion to which we have been led, as regards 
this portion of our inquiries, is. that the accounts of school endowments are, in 
general, ill kept, because they are imperfectly audited. This office is seldom 
committed to persons who are sufficiently well acquainted with money matters 
and accounts to be able to perform it in a strictly methodical manner. We 
may here notice that the accounts usually kept indicate no more than the 
annual income and expenditure ; they full to exhibit the state of the capital 
belonging to the chanty. This omission appears to us to be attended with 
very considerable danger, and perhaps it is in consequence of it that encroaeh- 
mentj; have been made upon charity funds. Many instances have been brought 
under our notice, where Ptock belonging to parochial schools has been sold 
without any record of the transaction, or any proof that it was sanctioned by 
proper authority. We are convinced that the willingness of benevolent persons 
to make charitable donations must be very much abated, unless they receive 
assurance that the State will watch over the execution of their intentions and 
the safu-kec2>ing of the trust funds. 
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SUMMARY OF SUGGESTIONS. Scmmasi op Siro- 

The commission entrusuid to us by your Majesty iuipopcd tlie two-fold duty ^— 

of reporting the existing oondition of tlie endowed scliook in Irelund, and of 
sugj:^stin<!; such plans for tiieir iuiprovement and the advaneeiueut of education, 
as wc should deem expedionr, and practicable. The information obtained on the 
first of these liead.**, by meaiis of the evidence given at our Pul)lic Courts, and 
our own ^asitation of many of the principal endowed schools in Ireland, aa well 
as through the inquiries conducted by our Assistant Coinmlssionei's, has been 
largely employed iu the construction of tlie Tables of Scliools and Endowments Tabloa, vol iJUj 
whicl» we have die honour of subuiitting to y<»ur Majesty. Of the knowledge 
thus acquiix'd, much will be found in our Special Reports upon the vai'ious classes 
of endowed schools^ and such individual hcIiooIs as ajjpeared to retjuire particular 
notice. These also, to a considemble extent, euibody tlic recoinniendationa whicli 
it fonned a pai't of our duty to make, and we liave endeavoured to complete 
the second branch of our subject, by devoting distinct chapt«*8 of our Report 
to several matters, the importance and frequent recurrence of which rendered 
their consideration in a separate shape desirable. 

We now desire to present in a single and connected view, the general conclu- 
sions at which we have airived, ana the recommendations which we humbly 
submit to your Majesty, as the final results of our labours. 

We have arranged these recommendations under six heads, according as they 
relate, first, to endowments generally, iirespective of theli* special nature or 
objects ; secondly, to the various classes of noi»-exclusive endowments placed 
under central management; thirdly, to the promotion uf intermediate education ; 
fourthly, to the several classes of exclusive schooLs placed under central manage- 
ment ; tifthlv, to groups of schools existing in particular locaUties ; or, sixthly, 
to individual endowments, placed under the management of local trustees or 
special governors. 

RECOMMEyDATIONS RELATING TO ScHOOLS AND ENDOWMENTS GENERALLY, 
IRRESPECTIVE OF THEIR SPECIAL NaTIHIE OR OBJECTS. 

Tfie General Government of Sclioola. 
We are of opinion — i 

1. Tliat the intentions of the founders of all private school trusts should be 
adhered to. 

2. That the chief causes of abuse and inefficiency in endowed schools of all 
kinds are the following : — 

a. The want oi inspection, conducted with authority by duly qualified 

inspectors, visiting at short and uncertain intervals. 

b. The want of properly trained masters receiving adequate remunera- 

tion, and animated in the discharge of their duty by tlie ]irospe<^t>i 
of promotion and of retiring pensions as the reward of faithful 
service. 

c. The smallnesa of many of the endowments. 

d. The incomplete and unsafe modus at present in ase of keeping the 

accounts of school funds and revenues, and the want of a proper 
system of audit. 

e. The want of a clear definition and public announcement of the quali- 

fications and rights of pupHs to free adniisvsion. 

3. That it is possible to separate the courses of secular and religious instruc- 
tion so far as to enable scholars of dilFerent religious denominations to receive 
instruction of the former kind in the same school, without compromise of 
opinions or risk of offence ; and that one of the chief recommendations of day 
schools, and of the great advantages which these pi>«8cs9 over l>oarding schools, 
consists in the facilities which they aflbrd for combining home instruction in 
religious and moral principles witli school instruction of a purely secular nature. 

4. That the trustees of all boanlinf'-schools should be enubltrd to discontinue 
the boarding depirrtment, and to employ the endowment in the support of the 
pupils as residents in families specially selected on the principle of their holding 
the same religious belief, aiid residing in localitie* where the children can attend 
day-schools approved of by their parents or giiardians, and where they can also 
enjoy the spiritual instruction and care of the clergy of the same denomination. 
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5. That it is objectionable for the master to be allowed to conduct a school 
in connexion with any other office or appobitment. 

6. That any dehi}' in the appointment of masters in vacancies in schools is 
peculiarly injurious, as the education of the children is interrupted, and tlie risk 
incurred of the school being entirely iiroken up. 

7. That masters should be required to record t!ie infliction of flof^pn;; in 
the report-book of the school, and that the obscnance of this rule should be 
rigidly enforced. 

8. That tliC intentions of foundei-s, us to five admissionis, are veiy gen*?rally 
evadcd ; that the trustee-s, and othei*;* charged with the management, slioiild 
take steps to define clearly the rights of free* admission ; that they ought strictly 
to enforce the observance of the rules thus framed, to make them known to the 
persons interested, by a public announcement, and to guard, by examination or] 
otherwise, against any abuse of the privilege of nomination, so as to seotire Uy\ 
all those intended to l)e benefited the full and ihir opportunity of sliaringin the 
privilege of free admission. 

9. That it is desirable that a well-regulated s^*8tem of distributing prizeaj 
should be established in connexion with all endowed schools. 
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Insiteciion of Schools, 
We are of opinion — 

10. That systematic inspection and periodical examinations are essential inl 
order to maintain the efficiency of schools; and that the want of inspection, 
conducted with authority, by didy qualified Int^pectors, visiting at short and 
uncertain intervals, constitutes one of the chief causes of abuse and uiefficiency 
in Endowed Schools of all kinds. 

11. That visitors and trustees should be required by statute to visit the schools 
at least once a-year ; tliat the visitation should be in public, and after due notice ; 
that the results of the visitatluii, with the rules, orders, and decisions of the 
visitors should lie published in the DuhUn Oaietiey and also iji some newspaper 
circulating in the locality ; and that copies of all reports, rules, orders, and 
decisions of visitors and trustees should be deposited with the proposed Registrar 
of School Endowments. 

12. That e.r ojicio trustees should be empowered to appoint representatives t 
act in their place on any Board that they find tliemsclves unable to attend ; the 
representative to hold oflice i'or a fixed i>criod, specified in his appointment, 
not being less than one, or more than three years, provided the person who 
appointed him should so lon^ hold the office which gives him the right of being 
trustee, the representative, ^^ilcn once appointed, to possess all the nowei-s of a 
trustee ; and that in case an ex officio trustee does not attend, the other trustees 
of the charity should have power to call on liim to appoint a representative, and, 
in delault of his doing so, to appoint one themsches. 
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Teachers, 
We are of opinion — 

13. That the want of properly trained masters, receiving adequate remunefST 
is! tion, antl animated in the discharge of their dutv by the prospects of pnnnotion, 

and of retiring pensions, as the reward of faithful service, constitutes ouc of the 
chief causes of abuse and ineffieienty m En<l(jwe<l Schools of all kinds. 

14. That the provision made for the teachers ought to be such as to enable 
them to maintain themselves and to ]>rovide for their families in a manner suit- 
able to their education and position in society, \rithout its being necessarj- for 
them to resort to any extraneous employment as a means of livelihood. 

15. That -with a view to the adoption' of a system of supemnnuation, so far as 
may be practicable, statutable provision should be made, enabling the ti'ustees 
of charities to grant retiring pensions to masters in recognition of faithful 

service. 

16. That the following plan is wcU adapted to form the basis for a system of 
suixirannuation as regards all endowments, the amount of which admits of its 
being put in execution ; namely, that the age tor retirement should be fixed, 
and that schoohuastei-a should be required to insure a sum equal to, at least, 
three times their annual salary, payable at that period, or at death, w hichever 
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[shoiilil first happen^ tlie ix)licy being afisigned to tlic niaiiagcrs of trie school, and Scmhaut of Soo- 
the premiums paid by a deduction from eaLirios where the iiahiry is large^ and by gkstioks. 
an increase where the salaries ai*c too small to admit of this being properly done. 



Course of Instruction. 
We are of opinion — 

17. That the requirements of a lii>cral system of modern education emVirace 
instruction not only in the elajwics and mathematics, but uj theEugHsh language 
tmd literature, foreign languitge-s, and tlie experimental and natural seiences. 

18. That with adequate eiidownicnls, competent masters, and suitable arrange- 
ments, sueli a combined course can bu mude the basis of a general system of 
intermediate education. 

19. That the extent to which it can be carried out as a whole, and the relative 
development given to each depannient in the education of the indi\idual pupil, 
must vary witli circumstiinces, and especially with the period during which liis 
stay at Bcliool is prolonged, and the sphere oi' active life for which lie is destined. 

20. That pupils of (lie middle class, intended for the pui*suits of agi'ieulture, 
commerce, aaJ manufacture, nught with advantage carry on the study of 
Latin, provided they are not likely to be removed from school at too early a 
period. 

21. That the practice of oral instruction sliould be adopted in all departments 
much more genernlly than is done at present. 

22. That the general supervision of tlic English, no less than of the classical 
4ind scientific departments, is an essential part of the duty of the head master; 
and that its conauct and management ought to be committed to the charge of 
accom]>li3hed scholars. 

23. That the amount of time and attention at present devoted to the English 
department and modern languages in most Grammar Schools is verj* insufficient ; 
and that the existing methods of teaching these brojiches arc defective. 

24. That the system of cla-ssical instrnetion hitherto pursued in Grammar 
iJchools in Ireland is defective, and requires alteratiou by diminishing the 
amount of time at present devoted to tlie study of the dead languagea, and im- 
proving the method of teaching them. 

25. That the scientific coiu-se in intermediate schools should he enlarged by 
the inti-oduction of the elements of astronomy^ ex|M;rimental pliysics, chemistry, 
4ind the bioKjglcal sciences tor the mure ad\anced classes. 

26. Tiiat it is desiral)le that funds should exist in connexion with all endowed 
intermediate si^hooLs for providing the models and iiisti'umeiits essential tor 
illustrating astronomy and the physical sciences ; laboratories for elementary 
instruction in chemistiy ; and collections of objects relating to natural history. 

27. That iustructiou in book-keeping, mensuration, and drawing, should form 
n \mrt of the general course in all schools ; and that navigation should be taught 

such as are situate in or near seaports. 

28. That proper attention should be paid in girl's schools for all classes, but 
esiK'cially in j)rimai*y scliools, to in.strnetion in needlework, as forming pait 
of theu' general educution ; but that the teaching of lace-making and fancy work 
should not be allowed to take the place of this, or to interiere with the main 
object of giving a sound mental and moral training. 

^^ 29. Tlmt, in scliools for training teachers, instruction in music, and especially 
^p in sin^ig fi'om note, should be given to all who are capable of receiving it ; and 
j^ that voc(U music should be made a part of the general system of education. 
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"We arc of opinion — 



Eegistration of School Eitdowments, 



30. That a separate Office should be established for the Registration of School Il*iJ* P* 227. 
Endowments, wliere the originals or copies of all deeds, wills, and other docu- 
ments coutniniug trusts for scliool purposes, or pei^'ect extracts thereli'om, should 
be lodged and committed to the custody of an officer exclusively charged with 
tlie dutv of preserving and ari'aiiglng them, and making their contents acces- 
sible antl known to the public ; and that the cost of mauitidiimg this office, toge- 
ther Avith all expenses incidental thereto, properly incurred in the cxerciso of the 
JtegLHtnir's functions, should be borne by the Consolidated Fund 
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56. That in cases where it can be proved that the public money wns expcndec 
on the faith of a promised ^rnnt, steps should now be taken for havinjj; siicl: 
intention carried into effect; and that legislative provision should, so far as maj 
be necessary, l>e made for empowering the present owners, or persons on thcii 
behalf, to complete such grants, and enabling the tinastces to enforce the exc 
cution of the agreement orijjinally made. 

57. That boards intrusted ^vitb the actual management of cndoMed school 
should be empowered to cliange their localirj% and also to dispose of th< 
existing school sites and premises, or portions thereof, by way either of exchange 
or salu (the piXKeedsofsuchsale to be invested in land, head-rents, or Government 
security), where such a course n)ay be deemed by tliem desirable ; the consent 
thereto of the proposed Board of Endowed Schools being first obtained as to 
endowments under their jurisdiction, and that of the Lord Lieutenant and Privy 
Council in all other ctises. 

58. That the title conferred on grants made under the provisionsof the "leasing 
lS7-tt, Powers Act for Religious Worship (Ireland), 1855," should be made an absolute 

Parliamentary title. 

59. That leasing powers should be conferred on all persons under disabilities, 
enabling them, or others on their behidf, to execute grants of land for the use of 
schools, not exceeding half an acre in towns, or two acres in the country ; and that 
grants so made should give an absolute ParliameiiUir}' title. 
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Management of Estates. 
We ai'e of opinion — 

GO. That tlie local management of endowed school estates slioidd be intrustc 
to agents chosen with a careful regard to their skill, cncr^, and chai*acfci'| 
their i-esidence near the property', when sufficiently large, and in all cases tlieil 
ability to visit it frequt-ntly. being nnide indispensable. The circumstanc 
of their haAing successfully conducted and continuing to hold other agcncic 
for neighbouring esf ales being regarded as constituting an additional qualificati 

(>1. That the agents nhould be required to adopt a uniform s^-stem of printed 
rentals and accounts, and that the latter should, in ever}' case, be furnished withia^ 
six months after the gale^lay to which they are made out, stating the date wheij^f 
each tenant paid his rent, and sliowing all the items, both of receipts and expen-^ 
diture, up to the period of rendering it. 

62. Tiiat whenever the balance in the agent's hands amomited to a speclfi 
sum he ought to lodge it in bank. 

63. That the agent should, as portion of his general duty, direct his atteiitio 
to plans for the im])rovcment of the property, subject to the approval of th 
Trtistees ; and sliould espoeinlly aim at reducing or getting rid of existing arrear 
and preventing their future accunndation, by insisting on the punctual pavme 
of the rents, or, in pmper cnsi's, l>y their temporary abatement or remission. 

64. That the Trnstee.s sliouKl adopt a system of inspection of estates with 
view to secure both the efficiency of the agents and uniformity in the gener 
management; that the inswetion of encli estate should take place annuallv, an 
be such as a prudent landlord would make of his own estate, and consequentl 
that the i)crson to conduct tbe inspection ought to be in such a position as 
command the respect of the a^ent and tpnanta. 

65. That general ndes shoiUd be pi'onuilgated, for the guidance of both agcn 
and tenants, against the subletting and dividing of fanns, and the exhaustion 
the land, and that covenants prohibiting these practices sliould be inserted in all 
agricultural leases; and that the Trustees should turn tbeii* attention to gencfj 
plans for the improvement of the properties, varying, of course, witli tin 
circumstances and locality of these, and based on the principle cither of execiithi 
the required works themselves, or of assisting the tenants in doing so ; an addition 
rent being charged by way of interent for the sums thus expended or advaiid 

66. That powers to grant agricidturid leases for the term of twenty-one vca 
and building leases for long terms,should, under proper prerautions, be given to v 
Hoards and Trustees having estates tor endowed schools under their management? 

67. That it is not desirable or safe to intrust the exercise of leasing powers, 
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even for agriciilturul purposcsi, to the agent solely, but that liis recommendations Scmhart o» 
should be reviewed by an inspector, to whom the general supervision and control SuocMnoKs. 

of the estates should, subject Ut the approval of the trustees, be confided. 

68. That lands ^'ranted or devLsed for the endowment of schools should, as a Fid* pp. 99, 247, 
general rule, be preserved j but that with a view to the advantageous consolida- "tP™* 
tiou of the property, or for the pnrposc of other^vise rendering the matiafrcTnent 
of the endowments more ciusy and economical, Boards and Trustees shoidd be 
empowered to sell school e-ntJites vestetl in them, reinvesting the proceeds in land ; 
the consent of the proposed Board of Endowed Schools being first obtained if* to 
endowments un<Jcr their juristliction, and that of the Lord Lieutenant and 
Viivy Council in all other cases. 

II. 

Recommendations RKLATiNo to Non-Exclusive* Schools and £ndo\vuents 

PLACED UNDER CENTRAL MANAGEMENT. 

Government and Superintei)dence of Non-Rcclvswe School;/ and EmhutmenU^ mid 
propoi<ed Board of Eiuioiced Schools. 

We are of ojanion — 

I. That the Statutes constituting the Commissionors of Education in Ireland rWcp.SW.m^jro. 
should be repealed, and that a new Board should be established, composed 
of a sufficient number of members, all of whom ought to bo nominated by the 
Govornment. and selected with a due ren;ard to the representation of the various 
religious persuasions ; that one of the Commissioners should receive a salary, and 
be expected to devote his whole time to the business of the Board; and that the 
educational function being the primarv and most important office of such an 
institution, the paid Commissioner should be selected mainly with a view to the 
promotion of this end. 

"2, That it is essential to establish a system ot efficient and periodical inspec- Ibid, 
tion of schools, and that this can only be conducted by an Inspector, well trained, 
and adequately paid ; that this officer, or, if needed, several paid Inspectors, 
shoidJ be connected with the proposed Board of Commissioners of Endowed 
Schools, and that it should be part ol the duty of the paid Commissioner to 
make visitations with reference to some, at all events, of the chief schools. 

'3. That a secretary and other subordinate officers would be necessary ; that ItiJ- 
provision should be made for the paid inspection of the school estates ; and 
that the expenses of the proposed Uoard should be borne by tlie Consolidated 
Fund, in conformity with the principle established by the iJord Geo. 111. c. 107. 

4. That, as the proposed Board would be a mixed one. constituted for the IbiJ. 
superintendence of non-exclusive schools, their jurisdiction should not extend to 
exclusive schools, under which term we mean to include those into which pupils 
of only one religious persuasion have a right of admission, or tlie trustees of 
which, being of one religious persuasion, have power to compel all the pupils to 
receive religious instruction in their own tenets. 

5. That^ witli the exception of exclusive schools, as above defined, and also Il)i<l. 
of any primary school, the trustees of which shall place it in connexion with 
the National Board, all other endowed schools iu Ireland should be placed under 
the proposed Board of Endowed Schools; and that the new Commissioners 
should have powers enabling thom to inspect, regulate, and superintend the 
management of these, similar to those now intrusted to the Commissioners of 
Education in Ireland. 

G. That the property, as well as the management of the Royal and Diocesan Ibid. 
Schools, and of all other non-exclusive schools now vested in the Commissioners 
of Education in Ireland, ought to be transferred to the proposed l^oard, with 
power (where necessary or deemed advisable) to redistribute the revenues, to 
consolidate or divide the schools, and to remove them to different localities. 

7. That the Commissioners should, so far as is consistent with the existing Ibid. & p. 225. 
rights of private patronage, have the appointment of the head masters of all 
schools vested in tneni; and should, in addition to this, possess a large measure 
of control over, and a power of dismissing, the teachers in such schools for 
inefficiency or other sufficient cause shown, although no actual misconduct might 
exist or could be proved ; and that they should also be en^powcred to regulate 
the salaries of the teachers and assistant teachers in such schools, to promote 
them, and, iu cases of faithful service, to grant retiring pensions. 

• For definition of Exclusire and Non-exclusive tichuols, vidi- (lam^niph Nu, 4 io tliis page. 
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cases to make him assig^n his holding to the nearest tenant who mi^ht hp able 
to manage it : ami that these rules should he strictly enfurced ; that the funds 
of the Knniskillcn Royal Sohool, which have been applied towai'ds the buildirig 
oi the Cavan schoolhouse, should not be considered as a loan, but as having been 
applied by the Commissioners of L^ducation. under the powers conferred on tliem 
by the Act of 1822; and that the further debt, if any, for this schoolhouse, 
should, in like manner, be defrayed out of the futids of tiie other Royal Schools. 

47. That sufficient school accommodatioii should be provided at a conve- IbM.p, 235. 
nient distance for the children of the tenantry on the Enniskillen estate. 

48. That the income which the Kcdesiastical Commissioners receive from the I'.iJ. p. 59. 
lands ascertained to have been intended for the founding a Royal Free School 
in the county of Tyrone, should be made over to the Cloghcr School, and secured 
to it as a permanent ottdowment. 

4U. That steps shoiddbe taken to have a National School established at a conve- ibid. p. 23J. 
nicnt distance for the attendance of children on the townland of Derrytresk, 
forming part of tho Dungannoa Royal School estate. 

50. That in case the recommendation with reference to the Hon. the Irish IbM. p. GO, 167, 
Society, made by the Commissioners who inquired into the Corporation of London 
in 1854. be a^iopted. the HUO acres shown to have bcL*n originally allotted for a 
free school or an equivalent for them, ought to be separated from the property of 
the Irish Society, and attached to the Foyle College, Londondurrv, which should 
thenceforth be chilled the Londonderry Royal Free School. 

51. That the plan above recommended for the reduction of arrears of rent ou the WuL p. 236, 
Cavan and Enniskillen Royal School Estates should be applied to the Kaphoo 
Royal School Estiitc. 

yim-E:rdtmve Scfufols aiul Erulotrntenfs of Private Foutulation ntuJer the 
Connnisslouet'-'iojlulucation in frelnrui. 

We are of opinion — 

62. That all the non-exclusive endowments of private foundation vested in, and lli»l. pp. 21 
properly coming within the jurisdiction of, the Commissioners of l'>lucation in 

" Ireland, should be respectively transferred to, and placed under, the superintend- 

lencc of the proposed Hoard of Commissioners of Endowed Schools. 

f 53. That the schools of MuUaghmorc and Rathvilly, being non-exclusive Ibid. pp. 119, I20, 
schools, should be removed from the inspection of the Church Education Society. 121. 

Schode UTuier the Comjmmojters of Xational Education in Irelaiul. 
We are of opinion — 

54. That the principle of the School Leasing Powers Act of iKlf) should be ibiJ. p. 134. 
extended, so as to render all leases that have been or shall be made for National 
Schools valid, without the assent of the bishop of the diocese; and that the 
Parliamentary title conferred by the Act of 1824, should bo extended to all such 
leases. 

55. That all the leases and endowments of National Srhools should be registered IbiJ. 
in the proposed Office for the Registration of School En<lowments. 

Endmcmenia for Schools xmder Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests. 
We are of opinion — 

56. That it should be the primary duty of the Bequest Hoard to institute Ibi-l. p. 106. 
proceedings for recovering tnist funds in all cases where such proceedings 
affect charities not under the care of the proposed Board of Commissioners 
of Endowed Schools. 

57. That it should be the primary duty of the proposed Board of Commissioners Ibi.l. 
of Endowed Schools to proceed where the entire funds to be recovered would 
come under their care. 

56. That, as to funds falling under the jurisdiction of both Boards, either Board 
might take proceedings on the neglect by or with the consent of the other. 

59. Thai the Benuest Board should not retain any funds belonging to. or any Ibid, 
control over, schools under the jurisdiction of the proposed Board of Commis- 
sioners of Endowed Schools, but should transfer the funds, as .soon as realized, 
to the latter Board. 
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supplied in a department of the school specially devoted to this purpose, at a 
charge not exceeding £6 a- }'ear for day scholars ; iind that in the classical de- 
partment the practical branches of a good English education ought also to 
receive great attention. 

37. That the right of free admission being imliniited, is practically defeated ; 
that a minimum number of free plaices should be fixetl by statute, with power 
to the proposed Board, on the appointment of a now master, to increase the 
number ; that the free places should be open to all without distinction of locality 
or religion, the greater number being awarded by competition at a public exa- 
mination, but some being reserved to be givcu on grounds of poverty, under 
regulations of the proposed Board; that free places should only be held on condi- 
tion of good conduct and progress in the school; and that the power of making 
regulations as to the tenure of the free places, the management of the examina- 
tions, and of the tests of good conduct and progress should be intrusted to the 
proposed Board. 

38. That inasmuch as the Queen*s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway, and 
tbc Queen's University in Ireland have been established since the power of grant- 
ing exhibitions out of the funds of the Royal Free Schools was created, and as 
the persons receiving university education in Ireland appear likely to become 
more numerous, these exhibitions should he increased in number; that they 
should be awarded at examinations to be held under the direction of the proposed 
Board; that the qualifications requisite for retaining them should extend to 
distinctions obtained either in Trinity College, Dublin, or any of the Queen's 
Colleges in Ireland; and that the exhibitions ought to be so regulated as to be 
open to pupils educated at the Royal Free Schools, without distinction. 

39. That when the funds admit of it, school scholarships should be established 
in connexion with each of the Royal Free Schools, to be given away l)y examina- 
tion under regulations made by the proposed Board. 

40. That increased powers should be conferred on the proposed Board to 
enable them to apply the funds of the wealthier schools to the foundation of 
exhibitions and school scholarships and other objects, for the benefit of the less 
wealthy schools, so as to place the six Royal Free Grammar Schools in an 
efficient state, and to make* them capable of promoting a complete system of 
intermediate education in the localities in which they arc placed. 

41. That the funds of the wealthier Royal Schools should, in accordance with 
the existing statutable powers, be applied to defray the cost of school buildings 
and repairs at Banagher, Cavau, and Raphoe. 

42. That the restriction of the free places, by a property qualification of the 
pareots, and the limitation of them to the children of tenants on the Royal 
School estate, and of inhabitants of the town of Armagh, is objectionable, and 
should be discontinued. 

43. That measures should be taken to diminish the amount of the arrears on 
the Armagh Royal School estate, by making to the tenants on it the same 
alwitcracnts — amounting, in the whole, to one half year's rent — tliat were made 
to those on the Dungannon estate; and that proceedings should be taken for the 
removal of such tenants as are unable to pay the residue of the rent due. 

44. That the Royal School estate of Banagher .<!hoijld be re-valued, with a 
view to its being re-let, the tenants not being charged for tlieir recent im- 
provements. 

45. That the existing arrears on the Cavan and Ennlskillen Koyal School 
estates should be reduced, where the circumstances of thu tenant require it, 
on the plan recommended by the Inspector of Estates, and which consists 
in abandoning all arrears due for more than six years; in giving receipts 
in full for all rent accrued due within that period, on payment of £n(^ per 
cent.; and in allowing those who are unable to pay up even the one-half of 
their arrears in money, to satisfy the debt by exccutmg such improvements as 
may be marked out for them; all tenants, however, who do not choose to liqui- 
date the arrears in one of these ways, to be removed from the estate. 

40. That the subdivision of farms on the Cavan and Enniskillen Royal School 
estates is an evil that requires to be remedied; and that the following plan, 
recommended by the Inspector of Estates, should be adopted — namely, that 
notice should be given that no tenant will be allowed, either by yv\\l or other- 
wise, to divide his holding, or permitted to transfer his interest without first 
having obtained the assent of the agent, whose duty it would be in such 
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7. That the educational tests l>flst adapted for examinations for the public 
service would be, of all others, the most general in their character, and tliero- 
forc those best calculated to direct the efforts of teachers to that course of mental 
discipline and moral training, the attainment of which constitutes the chief 
object of a lil>eral education. 

8. That with a view to the maintenance of this just standard of school 1M<1. 
education, and in order to avoid the serious evils which would arise from 
<Jirecting t!ie attention and efforts of masters to what may be called the 
special requirements of the public business, it is very important that the same 
generality which has hitherto characterized the public competitive examinations 
should continue to prevail as the application of the system is extended to more 
numerous branches of your Majesty's service. 

1>. That school scholarships, siicli as already exist at the Enniskillen Royal IbiiL pp. 64, 259. 
Free School, might with advantage be established in connexion with all schools 
for intermediate education under the proposed Board, 

IV. 

Recommendations relating to the several classes of Exclusive* Schools 

AND KnDOW^IENTS PLACED UNDER CENTRAL MANAGEMENT. 

Schools and Endowments undet- (he Governors of Erasmus Smitk*if Schools, 
We are of opinion — 

1. That the ofHce of registrar should be separated from that of inspector of Ibid p. 82. 
schools; and that the former should be a man of business, conversant with public 
matters, acquainted with book-keeping, and able to check the agents' accounts 
and advise the Board in relation to their affairs, without its being necessary 
to have a solicitor constantly present at its meetings. 

2. That the solicitor should only be employed with reference to the transac- Ibid. p. 83. 
tion of special legal business. 

3. That the office of paid treasurer might be advantageously revived, and Ibid, 
separated from the office of chairman; and that it ought to be intrusted to 
some Governor, whose duty it would be to attend the office regularly, in order to 
give directions to the registrar, the inspector ofscliools. aod the agents. 

4. That the auditing (rf the accounts ought not to be intrusted to the chairman or Ibid, 
any Governor, but should be transferred to the proposed Board of Audit in Dublin. 

;>. That the Governors should carry out the directions of the founders as to Ibid, 
religious instruction: that they should place their Grammar Schools on an efficient 
footing; that they should incniaso tlie value of the exhibitious attached to the 
schools; that they ought to draw up instructions for the masters, as to the 
course of instruction, charges for day scholars and boarders, and other matters 
of importance ; and to appoint a competent inspector to examine the Grammar 
schools; and that they ought also iliemselves occasionally to visit the schools, 
in order to ascertain that the trusts of the charity and their own orders are 
carried out. 

G. That the Governors should be empowered to make provision, by way of Tbid. p. 71. 
superannuation, for teachers who have faithfully sei'ved them. 

7. That the free places in the Grrtmmar Schools should be defined in number Ibid. p. 83. 
and given away chiefly by examination, but partly on the grounds of poverty; 
and that the Governors should make regulations on the subject. 

8. That the Inspector of the Knglish Schools should be required to devote his Ibid. 
entire time to the duties of his office; but that, inasmuch as the inspection of 
the four Grammar Schools would not be sufficient to occupy the whole time of 
one person, this function might be performed by some gentleman holding an 
educational position in the University of Dublin, with which the charity is con- 
nected. 

9. That the masters of the Grammar Schools should provide a course of Ibid. 
English and mercantile education, for boys who may refuse to learn elassic?. 

10. That these as well as other Grammar Schools in Ireland, might be benefited Ibid. 
by the application of the principle recently adopted in the University of Oxford 
with respect to middle-cla.ss education. 

11. That the Governors ought not to leave it optional with the mastersof the Ibid. 
Gra'umar Schools to take charge of boardt.Ts on moderate terms, where suitable 

, buildings have b^en erected for their reception. 

* Foi defloition of Excliuivc Mbouk, vide paragraph 1 in page 273«upra. 
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12. That tlie Govemori should endeavour to secure an increase of salary to their 
masters, by applying for contributions from the proprietors and clergymen con- 
nected with each district, and if unable to obtain an adequate amount of extra- 
neous support, ought ratlicr to diminish the number of their Enghsh schools than 
reduce the salaries of their masters below the sum necessary to secure efficiency. 

13. That the Governors should make provision for a better supply of school 
requisites. 

14. That the Governors should convert some of their most efficient English 
schools into model schools, lumishing training for pupil-teachers. 

15. That statut«ible powers should be given iu all cases of persons under disa- 
bilities, authorizing the conveyance of the present school sites to the Governors, 
discharged of the clauses of forfeitiu'e of the school premises now contained in 
their foundation deeds ; and that powers should also be e^iven authorizing the 
charging of tlie estates of persons so situated, for the purchase of any fichoot 
premises which the Governors may determine to surrender. 

16. That the Governors should place the Grammar School premises in a suitable 
state of repair. 

17. That powers of granting building leases fur long terms of years, with 
proper building covenants, should be conferred on tiie Governors. 

IS. That the agricultural leases granted by the Governors, should in future 
contain proper clauses restraining the tenants from sub-letting and exhausting 
the lands. 

10, That the principle of the Uenewablc Leasehold Conversion Act, should 
be extended to building leases granted by the Governors under the provisious 
of the i^lst and 22nd Geo. III. c. 27^ on part of the Western Estate, situate 
iu the town of Galway. 
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Schools aiul EndowmentH under the Iticorporated Society, 

We are of opinion — 

tiO. That the executive body of the Incorporated Society might be improved by 
having on it a paid member of the Committee, on whom a special responsibility 
would devolve, both as regards the visitation of scliools and the inspection of 
estates. 

21. That the accounts of the Society ought to be kept upon a system of book- 
keeping by double entry ; and that the audit of the accounts should not be 
conducted by tiie members of the Committee or by clergymen, but transferred to 
the proposed Board of Audit, in Dubliii. 

22. That the rule limiting the competition for the free places to children 
educated in Scriptural schools shotdd be discontinued, and the competition be 
opened to all members of the United Church, 

23. That the day schools of the Society should be subject to the inspection of 
a paid inspector, visiting without notice, and examining all tlie pupils. 

24. That the management of the endowments of liishop Koy's School in 
Waterford should be transferred to the Society. 

25. That all schools transferred to the Society, in pursuance of our recommen- 
dations, should be made subject, so far as the intentions of the founders admit, 
to all the rules of the Society, and osi)ecialiy to these which relate to the selec- 
tion of candidates by competitive examination. 

20. That the expense of administering the newly transferred trusts should be 
defrayed out of the several trust funds. 

27. That changes baving been introduced into the policy of the Society whicli 
may render the sites of some of its schooLs no longer suited for the purposes 
for which they were intended, provision should be made, in the case oi persons 
under disabilities, for relieving the Secicly from restrictions in the deeds of foun- 
dation of the schools, or for charging the estates of such persons for the purpose 
of re-purchasing the school sites. 

28. That power should be granted to the Board of the Society to alter, from 
time to time, the localities of schools, for the support or assistance of which 
funds have been intrusted to the Society, provided that for each of such elmnges 
the consent of the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council be first obtained. 

29. That the Society should be enabled to sell, with a Tarliamentary title, the 
small estates which it holds in different parts of the country, the adjoining 
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proprietors being first offered the option of purchasing — the money arising from 
such sale to be held in trust to be re-invcsted in the purchase of other land. 

:{0. That the Celbridge Institution should be converted into a training estab- 
lishment for schoolmistresses. 

31. That good maps should be made of all the properties of the Incorpo- 
rated Society, the Ordnance Survey and the Tenement Valuation affording the 
means of having such prepared at a moderate expense. 

32. That a tenantry school should be established on the townland of Roos- Ibid. 
kagh, forming part of the Ranelagh school estate. 
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Esedus'we Schools arid Endowments of Private Foundation, tender the Commissioners 

of Education. 

We are of opinion — 

33. That schools for the exclusive education of members of the United Church, Ibid. pp. 99, 24^ 
now under the Commissioners of Education in Ireland, should be transferred 
to the Incorporated Society, so as to be under that Society to the same extent 
and in the same manner as they are now under the Commii^siouersof Education. 

34. That the holdings out of lease on the Clonmel school estate should be Ibid. p. 236. 
re-valued at a moderate rate, not charging for any improvements recently made, 
and that the tenants should be called on to pay according to such valuation. 

35. That the purposes of the founder of the Preston charity would be best l^i^- pp. 108, 131. 
accomplished by uniting the two endowments of Navan and Ballyroan, and 
establishing one efficient school at Maryborough, which is the nearest large town 

•to the estate. 

Exclusive Schook formerly Endowed by means of Parliamentai-y Grants. 

We are of opinion — 

36. That power should be given by Statute to the Association for Discoun- Ibid. p. 108. 
tenancing Vice, and persons holding property in trust for them, to transfer 
to any trustee or trustees approved of by the bishop of the diocese in which 
the endowment is situate, all their authority or interest in any exclusive 
endowment connected with the United Church. 

%7. That power should be given by Statute to the Kildare-place Society, Ibid. p. 127. 
and to trustees for them, to transfer to any trustee or trustees approved of by 
the bishop of the diocese in which the endowment is situate, all their authority 
or interest in any exclusive endowment connected with the United Church. ' 

V. 

Recommendations relating to certain groups of Schools existing in Par- 
ticular LocALrriEs. 

Schools of the Honorable the hish Society. 
We are of opinion^ 

1. That immediate steps should be taken in order that all the funds devoted Ibid. p. 166. 
to education under the Charter of the Irish Society should assume a definite 
form, and be placed under a system of efficient management; and with this 
view, that the scattered funds of the Society should be secured for, and con- 
centrated on, a limited number of Endowed Schools, on this foundation, in 
the county of Londonderry. 

2. That, in the event of the recommendation of the Commissioners on the Ibid. p. 60. 
Corporation of London being carried into effect, and the Irish Society dis- 
solved, the townlands of Rossnagallagh and Gransha should be set apart for a 
Royal Free School for the county of Londonderry. 

3. That in case the Society shall not appoint local patrons and managers, ibid. p. 167. 
and put their primary schools under the proposed Boara of Endowed Schools, 
or under the Board of National Education, a I>ocal Board ought to be estab- 
lished in the county, which should have the management of the schools sup- 
ported from such funds of the Society as may be allocated to educational purposes. 

Colonel Robertson*8 Schools, County oflhnegaL 

We are of opinion — 

4. That the management of the endowment should be transferred from the Ibid. p. 169. 
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Robertson Committee to the care of the proposed Board of Commissioners of 
Endowed Schools. 

5. That power should be ffiven to withhold pa^Tiient of any portion of the 
Robertson endowment in parishes where a certain amount of local support ia nn- 
proYtded . and that the shares of the income so withheld should be allowed to 
accumulate, until they become sutlicieutly large to support efficient schools in thetr 
respective parishes. 



vr. 

RfOOUllENDATIOIfS RELATING TO ScHOOLS AND ENDOWMENTS PLACED UNDEB. THX 
MANAOCMKNT OF LoCAL TrUBT^ OR SPECIAL GOVERNORS. 

Parochial Schools in the City of DtMiru 

We are of opinion — 

Ibid, pp.176. 1- That the power for the trustees to sell trust ftinds invested in stock shonT 

exist, but ought to be placed under restrictions calculated to insure its prudent 
exercise; and that, with this view, the trust funds of the parochial schools in 
Dublin should be invested in the name of the Incorporated Society, jointly with 
the local trustees ; by which means the latter would be able to draw the diri- 
dends. but could not sell the principal without the consent of the Society. 

Ib'wL p. 175. 2. That the trustees of parochial boardingschools inDublin should beenahled to 

convert them into day schools, so, however, as not to ai)ply the funds in relieving 
the wealthier classes from the support of such schools, but preserving the entire 
of the funds for boarding, and applying them on the plan of the Protestant Orphan 
Society, in placing the children entitled to the benefit of them in families of their 
own religious persuasion, residing iu localities where they can attend day schools 
approved of by their parents or guardians, and also enjoy the spiritual instruction 
and care of the clergy* of the same denomination. 



Hud. p. 190. 



Ibid. p. 173. 



IbiiJ.pp. 151-S. 
164. S33-3, 980. 



Ibid. p. 172. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 



Other Schools in the City of DMin. 

We are of opinion — 

3. That it is undesirable to have any portion of the endowments of schools 
invested in the shares or stock of commercial or banking companies, and that 
the trustees of the Female Orphan House, the Betnesda Orphan Girls' 
School, the Protestant Orphan Society, the Essex-street (East) School, and the 
Hibernian Marine School, should direct their attention to this subject. 

4. That the Protestant Orphan Society should take into consideration the 
propriety of applying the funds now employed in maintaining their boarding 
school, Percy-place, wholly or in part, towards the further extension of their 
system of boarding in families ; and, in case they determine on continuing their 
boarding establishment, that they should endeavour to improve the condition of 
the premises and house accommodation. 

6. That the course of instruction in the Blue Coat Hospital should be extended, 
so as to embrace navigation, drawing, experimental science, French, German, 
and book-keeping ; that the charges of the establishment should be diminished, 
and that the educational staff, as well as the number of boys maintained on the 
charity, should be increased; that the Governors should be authorized to allow 
maintenance in the form of scholarships to boys residing outside the hospital ; 
that the school should be opened to a large number of day scholars, properly 
selected ; that provision should be made for the admission of pupil-teachers, in 
order that the school may, to some extent, serve as a training school for masters ; 
and lastly, that the audit of the accounts should be transferred from the Board of 
Audit in London to the Board of Audit proposed to be established in Dublin. 

6. That the school premises of theJNational Schools, Essex-street, West, should 
be put into a proper state of repair, 

7. That the local patron of the National Boys' School, Meath-strect, should 
ep/Wvour to separate the school endowment from funds devoted to other 

% which ve at present mixed with the former. 

r school accommodation, and a larger supply of school requiates, 
4 i»d for the National Kagged Schools, ^\'est Park-street. 
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0. That the Trufitees of the Pre.s\iyierian Boys' School Upper Ormond-quay, 
should endeavour lo provide school premises of a better and more healthy 
character. 

ScJwok and Efidommenis in Ireland t^enerally, tmder the management of local Trustees 

or special Governors. 

We are of opinion — 

lU. That the management of the Clongesh School, county of Longford, and the 
Ballintoy School, county of Antrimf should be transferred to the proposed 
Board of Commissioners of Endowed Schools. 

11. That the Commissioners of Education should institute inquiries respecting 
the Callan and Knocktopher schools, in the county of Kilkenny, with a view to 
ascertain whether tho trustees art* not legally responsible for the losses that have 
occurred in relation to these endowments. 

12. That the munificent sum raised in Belfast by private exertion, and 
expended in founding the Royal Acatlemical Institution, should be considered as 
a local contribution, givmg the town a claim to a liberal grant of public money 
in any plan for the promotion of intermediate education. 

13. That Bishop Foy's School shouhl be transferred from the neighbourhood 
of the city of Watcrford to the city itself, and converted into a day school, with 
scholarships for orphans and poor children ; and that the Acts of Parliament 
by which the school is governed should be repealed, and the entire management 
of the school transferred to the Incorporated Society with power to effect the 
above changes in the constitution of the school. 

14. That good maps should be provided, and a regular valuation made of the 
property attached to Bishop Foy's School; that the tenants upon it should 
be encouraged and assisted to provide better houses; and that the portion of the 
arrears of rent which are of long standing should be cleared off' hy forgiving part 

Eand requiring th»; tenants to execute improvements in discharge of the residue. 
\ 16. That with respect to the Limerick Charity Blue School, steps should be 
taken to have two inhabitants of Limerick, from time to time appointed as 
trustees in place of the Major and Recorder, who have ceased to act. 
16. That the trustees of the Hevey Endowment should endeavour to secure 
the benefit of the provisions of the 18th and lUth Vic., c. 30. s. vi,, in relation 
to the site of the intouded seminary, and that of the Presentation Convent Na- 
tional School. 

17. That steps should be taken with reference to the Uahaghy school, county 
of Tyrone, to ascertain the site originally grcinted, and to have it marked out 
with boundaries distinguishing it from the surrounding land. 

18. That Swords Borough School has not been managed with a due regard to 
the feelings and circumstances of the persons interested in it ; tliat we cannot 
express our approval of the manner in which the duties of IocjU superintendence 
have been performed ; that the benefits of the charity being intendi d to be conferred 
without religious distinction, the charity ought not to be intrusted to the admin- 
istration of an exclusive Board, especially one on ^^hicb the most numerous cla^ 

C of the inhabitants are entirely unrepresented ; that the statuable provisions consti- 
tuting the Board of Governors of .Swonls Borough School should be repealed, 
and the charter rescinded, and that the funds and management of the charity 
should be transferred to the proposed Board of Commissioners of Endowed 
Schools. 
I Id. That the trustees of the estates of Wilson's Hospital and Morgan's Schools 
should require the agent to bring down his accounts so as to show the Iialance due 
on foot both of receipts and expeiiditure,ou the laiit day up to which the account is 
rendered; that in aAidition to rendering his annual account the agent's cash account 
should be balanced monthly and laid before tlie trustees, together with the 
former; and that the audit of accounts should be conducted by the proposed 
Board of Audit. 

20. That the original scheme of the Castlederg Boys' School, county of Tyrone, 
should be varied as regards apprenticing to trades and the boarding department ; 
that the girls' school should be discontinued, and the entire funds applied to the 
support of a boys' school; and that the equitable jurisdiction before recommended 
to be conferred on the Assistant Barrister might be advantageously applied for 
the purpose of sanctioning the above alterations. 
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Ibid. p. 181. 



Ibid. p. UO. 



Ibid. p. 103. 
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21. That the recommendation we have already made with reference to coses 
where the public money has been expended on the faith of promises to grant 
sites, has atj especial application to the Cahirconlish Girls', the Kiltinane Pa- 
rochial, the Kishequirk National Boys', and the Lisnagry National Girls' Schools, 
all situate in the county of Limerick. 

"22, That the exercise of the equitable jurisdiction which we have recommended 
should be conferred on the Assistant Barrister in relation to small endow- 
ments, might be beneficially employed for the appointment of new trustees for 
the Moate Boys' School, county of Fermanagh. 

23. That the measure which we have recommended for authorizbg trustees 
to apply the endowments of charity boarding schools to a system ot boarding 
Ibid. No.4,p.2G7. in families would be very beneficial in relation to Raiuey's Cluirity School, 
county of Londonderry. 

All which we humbly submit for your Majesty's gracious consideration. 
Witness our hands and seals, this First day of February, 1 858. 

KILDARE. (L.S) 

CHARLES GRAVES. (L.S.) 
ROBERT ANDREWS. (L.S.) 

W. NEILSON HANCOCK, 

Secretary. 



I dissent from this Report 

ARCHIBALD JOHN STEPHENS. 



LsriTER FROM Henrv Geobge Hughes, Esq., q.c,. to the Marquess of Kildare, 
Rev. Charles Graves, d.d., and Robert Anivrews, Esq., ll.d., q.c. 

My Lord and Gentlemen, 

1 have read with great interest and the utmost attention, the Draft of the 
Report which you propose to submit to Her Majesty. 

We all concurred in opinion, that the demand, in Ireland, for " intermediate" 
education is considerable. 1 believe that it is not only considerable, but that 
the demand is rapidly increasing, while tlie means of supplying it are diminishing^ 
and it is therefore of the most serious importance to the State to devise and 
carry out a system which will provide for that increasing demand. 

The adoption, by the State, of the most correct theory on the subject of 
education, if unsulted to the condition of the country in which it is to be applied, 
will have the efiect of postponing the education of the classes it is intended to 
promote. The mere effort to carry out a system that is opposed to the religious 
convictions of a people, increases the difficulty of providing for their education ; 
and it is therefore, I believe, essential, that any theory the Commissioners pro- 
pose should not only be right in principle, but suited to the cpndition of society 
in Ireland. 
'idf p. 21, tupra. In the Draft Report you state your '* belief in the possibility of separating the 
courses of secular and religious instruction, so far as to enable scholars of 
different religious denominations to receive instruction of the former kind in the 
same school without compromise of opinions, or risk of offenoe ;*' and you then 
proceed to suggest the means of carrying out a system of " intermediate" edu- 
cation on that principle, " by the union of local funds, under the management of 
local trustees, with grants of public money." 



Vide p. 223, 
supra. 
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I cannot concur in a Report which proposes to establish a system which I Lkttur ritoM 
believe to be wron^ iu principle, and impossible in practice; and it is thcreibro n.G.nuoHi»,K«<|., 
right that I should state the reasons which induced me to oppose the adoption of w*°'' ^** ^"''" 



Kiivk%u,iu:.,A:c. 



the principle of "mixed" education, and whicli now induce me to decline to con- 
cur in your pro|>osGd Report. 

It will be admitted, 1 believe, that education must be conducted either on the 
"mixed" system, or on the "separate" system. That is, the system must be, 
either for the united education of persons of diflercnt reli/^ous denominations, 
in respect of secular instruction, or for tlie separate etlueation of the members 
of each religious persuasion. 

I believe that relijijious instruction should form a portion of every system of 
education. I am persuaded that the religious belief of the teacher must, of 
necessity, and, perhaps, even unconsciously, influence the mind of the pupil, and 
that the wiser and the better the teacher is, the more dangerous is that influence 
to the faith of the pupil who differs from him iu religion. 

The Legislature has imposed on some of the officials of this country an oatli, 
in which they declare that they believe the religion of the Church of Rome to 
be " idolatrous." It is not unrt-asonable to expect that the religious instructor 
of a Government school would teach his Protestant pupils to believe in the truth 
of that declaration. Ou the other baud, Roman Catholic divines have pro- 
nounced the Protestant religion to be '' heretical." A Roman Catholic religious 
instructor would be unwilling to dispute the soundness of that doctrine. You now 
propose that pupils thus instructc<! shall receive their " secular" education from a 
teacher whose religious faith is liablt: to be thus impeached or denuunced. The 
pupils find their secular teacher a wise man, and they believe him to be a good man; 
they remain under his tuition, and subject to his influence for many hours daily. 
Their religious instruction occupies but a small portion uf the week's work. The 
secular teacher is constantly beiore them ; the religious teacher seldom. Is it 
safe to leave the mind of the pupil to waver between the wisdom and virtue of 
the secular teacher, and the doctrines of the religious teacher ? I fear tliat 
under such circumstances the pupil would, in a short time, regard his secular 
teacher with a deference involving the sacrifice of faith or an approach to indif- 
ferentism. I have, therefore, come to the conclusion that the teacher and the 
pupil should be of the same religious persuasion. 

In your Draft Report you state — "That much may be done by competent rit/*^ |i. 315, 
teachers towards imbuing the youth of both sexes with a high sense of moral '"/>™- 
and religious responsibility, and inspiring them with an elevated tone of foeliog 
and character." " To do this," you say, '* in the daily course of secular instruc- 
tion, requires qualities which arc not easily met with ; and this consideration 
gives additional weight to the view we have already insisted on, as to the great 
moment of sceurii»g the services of teachers superior by nature as well as in poiut 
of acquirement 

I heartily concur in tliese opinions, but what is to become of the faith of a 
child who is placed under the tuition of a teacher of a difl'ereut religion, who is 
" superior by nature, as well as in point of acquirement," and who " does much" 
in the course uf secular instruction, "towards imbuing the youth with a high 
sense of moral and religious responsibility" ? If the child respect and trust his 
teacher, he may adojtt his views of religious responsibility, and the laith of the 
child would thus become shaken or altered. I have, therefore, come to the con- 
clusion that it is dangerous to separate "religious" from " secular" instruction. 

But even if the " mixed* system were ri^ht and sound in principle, I believe 
that it is incapable of being carried out in Ireland. It is admitted that the 
education of the middle classes, or. as it is called, "intermediate education," 
ought not to be ett'ected alto.i;ether at the expense of the State. It is felt that 
the middle classes should be made to contribute to the expense of the education 
of their children, either by donation or by local assessment. I think it is mani- 
fest that voluntary contributions, either by temporary or permanent endowment, 
would not supply the requisite funds. It would, therefore, be necessary to have 
recourse to an educational assessment to be enforced in the localities that would 
receive Government assistance. If, then, in the north of Ireland, the majority 
of the lidiabitants of a district shall receive from the Government a grant for 
"mixed" education, on the terms of providing a local assessment, the Roman 
Catholics of the district will be compelled to contribute to the sustainment of 
schools from which they will be practically excluded. \Vhut I liave said of 
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Roman Catholics in the north of Ireland is equally true of Protestants and 
Presbyterians m the south and west of Ireland, if they shall be opposed to 
education on the "mixed" system. Of course, Protestants and Presbyterians 
will determine for themselves whether they will adopt or repudiate the system of 
** mixed" education. But the most authentic documents prove that it would 
receive the determined opposition of the Roman Catholic Bishops. I cannot 
believe that a new tax, involving questions of religious feeling and distinction, 
could now be enforced in Ireland. ''Tithes" have been reduced, and " Ministers* 
Money" has been abolished, in consequence of the resistance to the collection 
of these ancient imposts, and it would involve this country once more in ran- 
corous agitation, if a new assessment were imposed in aid of a system of education 
from which Roman Catholics would be practically excluded. I, therefore, assert 
that the ** mixed" system, if requiring the aid of local assessments, would be 
impossible. 

In the year 181 1, Mr. Leslie Foster, then a member of the Hoard of Education, 
addressed a letter to the secretary of th<' Board, in which he stated, "That 
whatever plan may appear to this Board most eligible, it should be laid before 
the heads of the Roman Catholic clergy previous to our Kei>ort." " No person/* 
he adds, " acquainted with the discipline of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland can doubt, that on the sentiments of the bishops will depend the degree 
of resistance or co-oneration which such a plan would receive from the sub- 
ordinates of their religion." I believe that the same discipline still exists, and 
that the same results would inevitably follow. The sentiments of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops on the subject of * mixed' education are beyond doubt. The 
documents which 1 laid before the Commissioners, and some of which accompany 
your Report, demonstrate that the Koraau Catholic Bishops of Ireland disap- 
prove of and condemn the system of "mixed'* education. Their views on that 
subject are not peculiar either to their order or to their religion. Sunilar views 
have been entertained by the most eminent divines of the Protestant Church*, 
and have been advocated by the most distinguished statesmen in the British 
Senate t- 

I am, therefore, of opinion, that under these circumstances, the " mixed" 
system you propose cannot be made to provide for the education of the Roman 
Catholics. If it does not include them in its arrangements, then it only provides 
for the education of the fewer and the richer, at tlie expense of the many and 
the poorer. It not only endows the fewer and the richer, but it contemplates 
that a portion of that endowment shall be levied from the funds of the excluded 
and the poor. 

If, then, the " mixed" system will not be adopted by the Roman Catholics, why 
not apply the "separate*' system? The latter principle is that carried out in 
England under the Privy Council, and it cannot be said that it would not succeed 
in Ireland, because it has been tried here and has succeeded. The existing 
schools in Ireland that have received the highest commendations of the Com- 
missioners are those of an essentially '* separate" and exclusive character. They 
are the schools of the Christian Brothers}:, the scliools of the Incorporated 
Society^, and the schools of the Society of Friends||. In these schools the 
managers, teachers, and pupils are of the same religious persuasion. lu these 
institutions religious instruction is not only incorporated with secular instruc- 
tion, but the latter is made subservient to the former, and it has been ascertained 
that in these " separate" schools larger numbers receive a better edu<ration, at 
less expense, than the pupils of any other schools that came within the scope of] 
our Commission. 

I am convinced that the " mixed" system is wrong in principle, and cannot, 
even if rigiit, be carried out in Ireland. I believe that the separate system is 



• The lato Archbisliop of OanterLury, Srd Muv, 1839, HaiiBanl, Zu] Series, vol. 47, page 764 ; 
fith July, 1839, ibid, vol. 48, page 1248. Tlic late Bishop of London, 10th June, 1839, bansard, 3ni 
Series, toI. 48, page 91. 

\ Lord Derby, 14Ui June, 1839, Hansard, 3rd Scries, vol. 48, pages 229-230. lyird John Maa- 
ners, U&nsarU, Zr^l Series, vol. 60, pagee 1137, 1138, 1139, 1140. Lord John Ktuwell, ^»ee«b at 
Sheffield, 25th Septeaiber, 1857, Reported, Times, 26tb Sopteraber, 1857. The Hight IIou. W. B. 
Gladstone, Uaiisard, vol. 80, page 1261. Lord Dunraven, HaaBard, vol. 80, page 1143. 

1 Vid^ p. 132, 199, 207,213, 214, 21C, tupra. 

§ Vidf p. 97, 98, 99, supra, 

1) Vidf, 140-1-2 iupra. 
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sound in principle, and if that is doubted, I think it is worthy of being submitted LitTTKR fboh 
to a fair trial, as the only alternative the State can adopt, if it proposes to legis- H.G.HuaBEB,EBq., 
late for the education of the middle classes. ,^-^' "* '°* 

Mabqubbs of 
I have the honour to remain, Kildaiib, Ac, &c. 

My Lord and Gentlemen, 

Yours faithfully, 



(Signed) 



HENRY GEORGE HUGHES. 



29th January, 1858. 



May it Please youk Majesty, 



Endowed Schools' Office. Dublin Castle, 
1st February, 1858. 



Having completed the investigation which your Majesty commanded us to 
institute, we desire to acknowledge, in the strongest terms, the efficiency of the 
various officers who have aided us in executing our Commission. 

For the three years, during which our labours have been carried on, we have 
received the most valuable assistance from our Secretary, William Neilson Han- 
cock, LL.D. Acting under our directions, with exemplary diligence, ability, and 
uprightness, he has conducted the whole of our extensive correspondence, and 
accurately digested the great mass of information collected in the course of our 
inquiries. He has also rendered important services in the preparation of the 
foregoing Report. 

We are likewise bound to acknowledge the zeal and ability with which the 
Assistant Commissioners, the Inspector of Estates, and the Government Ac- 
countant, have discharged the laborious offices committed to them by his Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Their minute examination into the state 
of schools and endowments has enabled us to construct the elaborate Tables 
annexed to this Report. 

The faithful services of the Assistant Secretaries entitle them to the [warm 
expression of our approval. 

The Shorthand-writers, the Chief Clerk, and the other Clerks employed in 
our office, have performed their several duties to our entire satisfaction. 

KILDARE. 
CHARLES GRAVES. 
ROBERT ANDREWS. 
HENRY GEORGE HUGHES. 
ARCHIBALD JOHN STEPHENS. 
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tranttniit 1 

Schools 

particul.iriy with regard to specuil classes of ficboolu, and general causes of efiicioncy and 

ineiKcieucy. 

In coinulianco with that request. I submit tlie following oi>Bervation£ : — 

The Bcnools which havo been iho subject of my innuiry. whilst acting as Assistant 

Commiiwioner, may bo ranked under the following general classes: — 

Ist. Diocesan Schools, established under Act 12th Kliz., c. I. 
2ndly. Itoval Schools, founded by King Charles the First. 
3rdly. Schools on the foundation of Erasmus Smith, Esq. 
4tbly. Schools under tho Incorporated Society. 

5thly, Schools on nrivate foundation, over which tho Commissioners of Education exer- 
cise a nominal control (nut being Diocesan or Royal). 
Gthly. All other schools, on private foundations. 

Before referring to each of these classes snecifically. 1 desire to state some jc-eneral 
principles, tho observance or non-observance of which operates to cause tho efliciencv or 
non-clTlciency of schools, according to the impressions macle upon mc by particular instances. 

First — Tho success of any school, endowed or non-endowed, depends mainly on tho 
mutter, or head, being well qualified for his duties in all tho dcpartmente of the school ; 
and, therefore, tlio firat essential is, that proper means should bo taken to ascertain tho 
qualifications of candidates, in the first instance; and I am very strongly of opinion that 
such qualifications cannot be a8certaine4 by a more examination as to literary or scientific 
ac<juirement8- The conductor or cliief manager of a school should Iiave many other 
quaUfications, which can only be tested by practice, and acquired by experience; and. for 
this reason, it occurs to me that a system of promotion from inferior to superior endow- 
ments, and. aliM), from assistants to principals, for merit, should bo adopted lu any general 
plan for regulating permanent endowments for education. 

Hut it seem.s to me to be not less important to the success and efficiency of a school 
having a jierinanont endowment, tliat a power should be vested in some pcrsoti or body to 
remove a master who might he originally well qualified, but who. from tho oH'octs of age, 
or mental or physical infirmities, has ceased to possess his original qualifications. In such 
a case, the school naturally dwindles to small dimensions, and often ceases to be operative 
at all Its reputation or proBtige is gone ; and a new master has to undergo the tedious 
and uphill drudgery of re-establishing it. 

It is probahle that a powiT of this kind must bo accompanied by a system of super- 
annuation, which can only co-CMst with endowments of considerable value. 1 do not pretend 
to suggest how the scliemo 1 propose can be carried out, but I feel strongly its uecessity. 

Tho Act 53rd Geo. 111., cap. 107, gives to the Commissioners of Education powers of 
deprivation for misconduct, but seems to provide for no other case; and even if it did, it 
wotild bo found practically inoperative without a power of superannuation from the funds 
of the school. 

Secomlly — As incidontal to the first proposition, tbero should be a frequent unexpected 
inspection of schools, by persons independent of local connexions; with a view to 
ascertain, at tho earliest possible period, whether a master is discharging, or qualified to 
discharge, his duties properly; and to hear complaints, if any exist. 

Tho powers of inspection rested in the Commissioners of Education, by the above Act, 
and the amcn<ling one, 3rd Geo. IV., cap. 79, are largo, but seem practically inoperative. 

Thirdly — Although a master may not become distjualiticd from any of the causes men- 
tioned in my first proposition, he may cease to be eliicient from a lack of zeal, loss of 
energy, or from an indolent disposition, and from the valuo of tho endowment or from 

Srivato means in addition to it, having a competence according to his tastes, without tho 
rudgcry of conducting a school. 
t~ The only effectual way of providing for this contingency which I can suggest (for it is 

dlflicuU to prove that the incthcicncy of a school arises from any of these causes, so as to 
make out a case for deprivation), would be, to make tho emolument received from the 
endowment proportionable, to some extent, to tht; number of the pupils, and tho success 
of the instruction given in tlic school, as evidenced by the subsequent career of tho pupils. 
There should also be a rule, that a master should not havo any other occupation or 
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Appendix TO not farm any land, beyond a certain number of acres which may be necessary for the abso- 

Kepobt. i^iQ comfort of his establishment. 

JUportsTfAsaiatant Fourthly — The success of a school very much depends on its locality ; and the relative 

Commumtmers. advantages of localities for schools, as well as for other establishments, will, in the course 

A. S. Crawford, Esq. of time, be frequently found to change. Nothing has had a greater operation, in this 

respect, than the introduction of the railway system, which, unUke the old public highways, 

not being universally diffused over every part of the country, has given particular localities 

advantages over others which they did not formerly possess. It seems to me, therefore, 

that it would be desirable that there should ho vested in some body the power to change 

the locahty of an Endowed School, within certain limits. Without such a power, t£e 

endowment will become, in some instances, perfectly useless. 

Fiftlily — In order to make an educational endowment efficient in its operations, the 
principles on which it is administered should be consonant with the prevailing feelings of, 
and adapted to the wants of, the community within the sphere of its operations. This 
principle applies more to schools for day pupils than to boarding establishments. 

I shall now, as briefly as possible, state now far these propositions are illustrated in 
reference to the several respective classes into which, at the commencement of these 
observations, I have divided educational endowments which came under my notice. It is 
impossible for me to do more than to select one or two illustrations in each class. 

First — As to Diocesan Schools. 

I visited four of these — viz., Cork, Boss, Ferns, and Limerick. The endowments of the 
three first-named are not considerable. To two of them alone — viz., Ferns and Limerick — 
is a schoolhouse permanently attached ; and the bad state of repair of Ferns — suflicient 
to cause danger to the inmates — suggests that, as Grand Juries refuse to present for repairs, 
if these schools to which houses are annexed as part of the endowment are to be maintained, 
there should be some power of charging the endowment with the cost of necessary 
reparation. These three schools are in a fair state of efficiency, but do not, in any way, 
answer the description of free schools, as they are characterized in the Statute under 
which they have been founded. 

The Limerick School, however, affords a striking illustration of the propriety of my three 
£rst propositions. In its present condition, a very handsome endowment is nearly, if not 
altogether, worthless for effecting the objects intended by its establishment. Whatever 
might have been his original qualifications — and I believe they were fair— the master has 
become, from infirmity, unfitted for his position ; and yet it might be impossible to est^ 
blish such a case as would subject him to deprivation by virtue of the powers vested in the 
Commissioners of Education. 

Secondly — As to Kotal Schools. 

I visited one of these, only — viz., Dungannon. I found here an efficient master, and, 
consequently, an efficient school ; hut it is evident that, from various causes, such as 
impaired vigour of mind or body, the attainment of a competency by which one stimulant 
to exertion may cease to operate, or such like causes, the original efficiency may terminate. 
Such a case did occur in reference to this very school of Dungannon, and proves the pro- 
priety of the application of my three first propositions to these schools. Like the Diocesan 
Schools, they seem to have been intended, to some extent, as free schools ; but no power 
of nominating free pupils seems to have been vested in any person or body in particular 
by the charter under which they wore established, or by any contract with the master in 
his appointment. The present head master of Dungannon School claims the right to 
decline having any free pupils ; but he has admitted about thirteen (at present in the 
school) at his own discretion, and states that he has never refused to receive any, except 
on the ground of badness of character or like reasons. 

Thirdly — Schools on Foundation of Erashds Smith. 

There are two divisions of this class — viz.. Grammar Schools and English Day Spools- 
I visited two in the first division — viz., Tipperary and Ennis. The former is in an 
unsatisfactory condition, and the latter is efficiently conducted. As they are under the 
same government, and, at least so far as they are boarding establishments, not very 
different in their relative advantages (and perhaps if there is any difference in this respect 
it is in favour of Tipperary), I can attribute the difference in their condition only to a * 
corresponding difference in the capability of the respective masters. Although a very 
large sum of money has been expended in erecting a most commodious house at Tipperary 
for the reception of boarders, there is not one in Si& establishment, and the da;^ school is 
of an inferior kind. I am not able to state whether the present master was originally well 
qnidified for his office, or if so, the cause of the present state of the school ; but I entertain 
no doubt that if some such principle as I have suggested in my third proposition had been 
acted on, an improvement woula have taken place in this school. The masters of these 
schools are left almost perfectly uncontrolled by the Qovernors of Erasmus Smith's charity. 
The schools are never inspected — the terms for pupils undefined — course of education not 
prescribed — and there is nothing to dislingnish these schools from other private schools, 
except that the receipt of a conjnderable salary, and the use of Urg^ and commodiMM 



houses nnd f^ounds, pve to the mastors bucU advantagefi over privalo teachers as should 

put down all competition. So far as my obtion-ations extend, these advantages enable the 

masters to pay lo&s attention to the reafionablo debircs and wishes of the parents of the n,j^rrtA nf AtMiant 
pupile. in respect of vacations and similar arrangements in relation to the school, than c'««»w««(»MTf. 
pnTate teacliers could dare to do. A. S. Cnnrfonl. £«i' 

The ftccond divisioa of this clans of schooU is a very large one. Knc^lisli Day Schools on 
the foundation of Erasmus Smith are to be found in all parts of Ireland — some of them aro 
otBcient, some very nmcli the contrary, it seeraa to mo that there is not that frcfjueot 
inspection whicli is essential to the snccesn of this clafiS of schools. Thnro is only one in 
the yti^r, and that at or about a fixed tinu!: and I have reason to IxOicve that the Inspector 
docs not sec a school in its ordinary eFor)"-day chaiicter. The BalaricB are also too low to 
attract the most efficient teachers ; and 1 found, as a general rule, having but few excep- 
tions, that wherever a school was maintained in part by this charity, local contributions to 
the school were inconsiderable, a?iii sometimes non-existent. In many cases the parochial 
clergy, who made use of tlie school as tlHUr I'arochial School, did not add any thing to the 
salary of the master; and thus tlie objects of the charity of Erasiiins Smith seemed to be, 
in practice, the neiglibouring proprietors of land and the paroL-bial clergy. I would 
suggest that no grant should be made liy the Governors for salary of a master, unloi«8 it 
waa of itself sufficient to secure the services of a good one, or a sufficient addition tu the 
sum granted was guaranteed- 

The inefficiency of some of these schools arises from their locality. The nia^nters of these 
schools are required to bo of the Estiibliahed Church, and all the pupils are required to 
read, in school-hours, the Holy Scriptures. In many of tlio places wliere these schools exist iu 
the South of Ireland, the populatiun of the district is, in a large degree, llomaa CalJiolic; 
and schools in which tlio teachers are exclusively Protestant, and in which the Holy 
Scriptures are read under such teachers, are rejrarded with 8Ui!|)icion by the KomanCitholic 
clergy, who generally oxerciso their Enflnence to keep the children of their flocks, who are 
more than infants, from attending the school. The ffTect of this has been, in several 
CABCs. that after a large expenditure in erecting and establisliing the school, the Governors 
have been obliged to abandon tho school, aud the value of tlie house, to the landlords. 

To these schooU I think my first, second, fourth, aud fifth propositions apply. As to tlie 
third, it may be observed that there is a part of the salary paid to teachers, not fi.^ed, but 
dependent ou the report of the Inspector, lb is called a gratuity ; but, 1 belicre, never 
exceeds in amount i.b\ and is seldom witliheld. 

FocRTHLY — As to SciiooLs Under Incorporated Society. 

Tho only divigion of thoso schools which came under ray notice were English Day 
Schools, and I believe, with one exception. I reported unfavourably of them. Many of the 
observations 1 have made in reference to the second division of schools on tho foundation of 
Erasmus Smith, apply to these gcbools, and 1 shall not repeat them. They are principally 
tho.'^e which have roferenLO to salary and locality, and the requirements as to tiie religion 
of the master, and the reading of the Scriptures. But, in addition, I would observe as to 
these schools, that I believe I did not find n single ca^o in which the Society had ascer- 
tained, by a special examination, the qualifications of tho master, or had required any 
course of trainmg. The inspections are annual, but several months' notice is given before- 
hand; and during this period tlio attention of the master is princljially directed to the 
preparation of a few of the cleverest of the pupils for an examination for what are called 
exhibitions, or sc}iolurtihi]>8. in the boiirding-KrhooItf of the Society, to the neglect of all tho 
others who. from age or want of intelligence, are not qualified to comiwto at the exami- 
nations. Tho master is generally presented with a gratuity for good onawcring for 
ficholaivhipe. 

It appears to me that the entire of my five preliminary ohscrratioiis apply to theee 
Bcliools. 

Fifthly — Privatb Foundations over which tho Commissioners of Education exercise a 
nominal control, (not being Diocesan or Royal Schools). 

The only distinction, practically, between these schools and private schools is the 
enjoyment by the mastere of the endowment permanently attached to the school, and the 
amount of which is independent of the usefulness of the school. I do not find that the 
Commissioners of Education over actively interfere with the mauagement of the schools. 
Tlie efficiency of those schools depends, in a great degree, on the efficiency or tho ineffi- 
ciency of the master, and the locaJity of the school. The appointment of the masters is 
generally vested in private persons; and, unless that power is interfered with or controlled, 
1 see no hope that any great improvement cau take place in this cla^ of schools. The 
Commissioners of Education have a power of deprivation for misconduct; but this would 
not meet the case of such a school as lismore Endowed School, where there is not a single 

fupil, and yet no positive misconduct or incompetency could bo proved against the master, 
believe that what in his com: is wanted is such a stimulant to exertion aa the danger of 
being deprived of any part of his endowment would be. 

The circumstances of Clonmel Endowed School will be found detailed iu my report on 
it. It is iu an unsatisfactory state, into which tlie Commlsttioners of Education did insti- 
tute an inquiry, but, it would appear, withont result. The circamstanccs of the master, 
which preclude him from going out of the precincts of the school, except on Sundays, 
prevent any hope that tho school cau ever, dming Ids inciuubency, bo restored to efficiency ; 
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Amnrotx to but he 18 in receipt of a BandBome Balaiy. In the meantime, the benefit of a lax;ge expen- 
^'^*^- ditore in erecting a house which is almost useless, is lost, and the character of the school 

Bgporu <^ AniMtait damaged. I would apply to these schools all the propositions which I hare laid down. 

SixTHLT — All othw Schools on Private Foundation. 

It would be impossible, within any ordinary limits, to offer suggestions as to the cause 
of the efficiency or inefficiency of these schools, they are so various in their circumstances. 
This class comprises Parochial Schools, National Schools, Convent Schools, Monastery 
Schools, Church Education Society Schools, and many others. They are efficient, 
according to the efficiency of the teachers. The most efficient, in my opinion, are the 
schools managed by the community of Christian Brothers ; and I attribute this efficiency 
to the excellence of their system, the training of the teachers, and their zeal in the caose 
of education. 

The National Schools are, for the most part, efficient, owing to the constant inspection 
they undergo, the training and selection of the teachers, and the excellence of the books, 
supplied at cheap rates; many of them, however, are inefficient, from the impossibility of 
getting rid, without some hardship to the individual, of an old master, whose school had 
been lately placed in connexion with the Board. This cause of inefficiency will gradually 
diminish. 

The Parochial Schools are, as a class, not good. The principal causes are the want of 
means to pay a sufficient salary to the master — of a sufficiently frequent inspection — 
and from the necessity, from the first cause, of combining the office of schoolmaster 
with that of parish clerk. Instances came under my notice in which the inefficiency of 
the master was admitted ; but being also parish clerk, which is a freehold office, the 
dismissal of the schoolmaster would have deprived the school of its principal source of 
support. 

The inefficiency of several schools which I visited, I attribute to their being under the 
exclusive management of trustees, who are such only by virtue of official positions. Such 
persons have, in general, either not sufficient leisure from their other avocations to make 
frequent visitations and inspections of the school, or have not the tastes which are suitable 
for the office, or are not constantly resident in the locality. In some instances, I found, that 
having different views on education, these official trustees could not agree on the system of 
management to be pursued ; and, as in these cases, the number of trustees is generally small, 
the management of, and control over the school, became practicidly vested in one person 
only, who was frequently absent, or could not devote sufficient time to an efficient superin- 
tendence. It appears to me, that with official trustees should be associated some other 
persons, who, by constant residence in the locality, position in society, and possession of an 
interest in the advancement of education, would be enabled and inclined to devote some 
time to superintend the management of the school. 

At the same time, my observations led me to come to the conclusion, that it is not 
desirable that the number of trustees or managers should be large ; where such was the 
case, I generally found that, each individual relying on the attendance of others, there 
was a difficulty in obtaining a sufficient attendance to constitute a quorum, in order to 
transact the more important business of the trust, requiring the presence of a certain 
number. 

Before concluding, I desire to call attention to one class of schools to which I have not 
particularly referred before, viz., to those which have been established under the decree, 
and are regulated according to a scheme of the Court of Chancery. They are generally 
under the control of local trustees. In some cases the schools are efficient, in other 
cases the opposite ; but it struck me that there should be some other tribunal which, after 
the establishment, should have the supreme control over the schools. In case of com- 
plaints against the administration of the trust, there is no other remedy than the expenBive 
one of an application to the Court, at the risk of the complainant being mulcted in costs if 
the complaint should not be formally established according to very strict rules. I need 
hardly say, that, except in a very gross case, and where some personal interest is involved, 
few persons will be found who wUl be bold enough to undertake the risk, and the abuse 
is probably perpetuated. 

According to the schemes of Court, under which some of these schools are managed, the 
trustees are bound to account annually before a master of the Court ; the cost of doing so 
is very considerable, combined with the incidental costs of obtaining the necessary order 
for payment of the funds out of Court, and for any small variances in the application of the 
funds, which, from time to time, by a change of circumstances, may be advisable. In the case 
of the Villier's Schools, at Limerick, the annual law costs are ordinarily from JE30 to £40. 

It appears to me that such duties, as hearing complaints against the trustees and auditing 
the accounts, should be vested in some less expensive court or board than the Court m. 
Chancery. 

The foregoing observations, made in compliance with the desire of the CommissionerBi I 
respectfully submit to their consideration, and, 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A. Sharkan Crawford, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
W. N. Hancock, Esq., ll.d.. Secretary to 

the Commission of Inquiry into Endowed Schools. 
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Gt^rffff Whitlf^ Ahrnham, Exq, ArrKKotx to 

97, Upper Rati and- street, Docember M. Ifl5fi. Kw^ort. 

Sis, — I have the honour to Aclcnowlt-dgc the receipt of your letter of the HrH inst., Rej^ru of Amitinut 
tUrecthig me, on the pnrt of Her Moje^ty's Com misei oners for inqairing into Endowed Oumtwcmrn. 
Schools in IrehmJ. to furnish n report of my impivssions witli respect to Endowed Schools O.W.AbnUiu.E^ 
generally, distinpiishing tJiem wliere possible into classes, and assigning guch causes of 
efEeieuey or ineftifienry us nhnuld hnve ocruired to my jnilgmeut. 

Agrci'ftbly to tliesc directions, I aui now to make tlie following sttitement of my impres- 
sions, formed or modified froui timr^ to time in t)ic course of my iuquiiies. 

I di\*ide tlic Endowed Schools into four clfLSses, viz.: — 

I. Clnssical or Gninunai' Schools. 
II. National Schools. 

III. Ciiartor Sclioob. 

IV. Parochial or Church Education Society Schools. 

I. — Cl.\ssical or Gkammah Schools. 

T sahdiWde tlio first clasA into — 

1- Hoynl Schools. 

a. Dioccsiin Schools. 

3- Schools of piivntc foondutioo* 

1. — Royal Scfiool4. 

Of these I had occasion to visit only two, viz., the Bunagher and Cavnn Schools. I 
believe they ore not fair samples of Hoyal Schools ; but, oltliough they nre affected by heal 
disadvantages, many of their deficiencies will, I think, be found to range under those 
common to the entire class, or at least to schools in connexion with the Clare-street Boartl. 

The schools in question suffer from the want of inspection and supervision. I cnnnot 
find llmt the Board interferes at all in the managenieut of its schools, or takes any Jjotice 
of their discipline or course of studies. It is steward and paymaster, but notliiug more. 
The schools are, to all intents, private speculations, and the master a private teacher, 
with a bounty, hut by no means Uie officer of a public board. 

I think I am bound to state here a matter of verj* general complaint against tJie Com- 
missioners of Education. Clare-street, as well as against the Governors of the Eriusmus 
Smith Schools. It i.s found extremely difficult to bping the members of these BoJirds 
togctlicr for the despatch of business. Xotwitlistanding, as 1 am informed, the strcnucius 
exertions of the Registrar of the latter Board, iutenals of as many as six montlis are 
suffered to elapse between the days of meeting. The accumulation of letters, memorials, 
and routine work to be gotten through at tliese rare and occasional meetings, is fpiite 
sufficient to absorb the labour of tlie day; and projects of reform or im[irovtment, which 
require consideration and discussion, are either never started or indefinitely adjourned. I 
do not know that individual Commissioners or Governors are much to blame in the matter. 
They are usually Judges, bishops, or otlier persons in office or of high professional standing, 
and cannot attend with all the punctunlity desirable to duties merely honororj', encroacliing, 
perhaps, upon duties fiir otlierwisc imperative, or, at best, upon moments of relaxation not 
too liberally measured. Some, indeed, and probably those under tlie greatest jiressuro of 
duties, are always at command ; but it is still found impossible to secure attendance 
Bufficiently large and frequent for the jmrposes of real work. It would certainly seem 
nothing more than riglit, that pubUc boards should be composed of men equal to, and 
responsible for, the dischaige of public trust- Perhaps it may be right for me to notice, by way 
of iilustraliou at least, tliat these remarks apply with equal or even witli greater force to the 
Commissioners of Charities. Not to speak of numerous occasional failures of attendance, 
three or four successive acljnurnments are of frequent occurrence, and there can be no 
doubt tiiat educational charities, as well as others, sufler from the want of prompt and 
sustained action on the part of the Commission. 

I-'irst, then, it occurs to me that the Board should be a working Board ; and. secondly, 
tlmt its relation to the ma.ster should be clearly defined. The master, at the outset 
believes he is succeeding to cliartered rights; and, when he finds his salary reduced, or 
his advantages in any way diminished, he works under a sense of disappointment and of 
grievance, which affects his zeal and good will very seriously. I think it ven* desirable 
tlmt any man taking charge of a Royal School should have no prospect of boundar}* suits 
between himself and tlji- ^ujierior jurisdiction, but should understand his rights and his 
position once for all I tliink it unfortunate that he should look upon the schoul us his 
fretfliold, to he dealt with exactly as he pleases ; and, although T am far from recommending 
that he should be subject to arbitrary dismissal, I certainly would make his tenure of 
office depend upon adherence to well-considered and jealously-watched rules. 

I also think that the master should he made sulliciently independent in circumstances, 
not to find himself obliged to strain a point for tlie sake of catching an occasional pupil. 
I have more than once been told by nmstere that they found it impossible to carry out 
their own views eitlier as to study or discipline ; because, if tlie attempt were mode, such 
or such a pupil would be witlidrawn. In this way tlie master is obliged to submit to the 
terras imposed often by ignorant and ill-judging parents, because he cannot afl'urd to do 
without the small profit derivable from even one pupil. I do not think tliat, without % 
complete reca.^ting of the two schools I have mentioned, and a fresh stoi-t for all paities, 
they ever can be made to flourish. It is not conceivable that an intelligent parent, seeing 
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half a dozen of boys in a great rambling house, dozing over such oddly assorted books as thej 
may have becu able to pick Ufi, would think of increasing tlie number by his own son- 
It is also my impression that, in whatever schuol classical studies fonn part of tlie course, 
tbey shouUl be the chiu'actejistic pai-t, and be made obligatory upon cvcit pupil ; otherwise 
Q.W. AbnOuuD, E«i. the school loses caste. B^ew of those rci]uiring a c!ftssii!a! pHncation will resort to it at all, 
and none with adrautage. I confess, however^ that I look upon classical studies as very 
incomplete without the Knglish classics, lu Frauce, the pupils of the Lycces, and indeed 
of private schools, read the French classics as part of the school course, and deal with 
them in everj- respect as wo do with the Greek and I^atin classics. In French schools, 
also, every pupil is obliged to study at least one modera language ; and nt home I certainly 
would not sufl'er French to be made an extra charge in any Endowed School of piiblic founda- 
tion, or to be omitted from the course. Altogetlier, 1 would ^ve to these schools a more 
practical character than belongs to them at present. I have visited only one school in 
which the pupils have an idea of English composition, and I have not seen one whose 
pupils understood the simplest rule of criticism. The principles of arithmetic are almost 
totally unknown, even by pupils of evident smartness and tolerable proficiency in miithe- 
matics ; while modern languages ai"e, as a rule, cither totally neglected or very badly taught, 
even where the teachers, as sometimes hujipens, are natives of the respective comitries 

With, respect to exhibitions, I am convinced they could be made much more useful to 
the schools to which they arc attached tlinu 1 am iiieUned to consider them at present 
I believe they should be competed for in the school itself. Under the existing system a 
clever boy is noticed by tlie master; imdergoes a forcing process, wliile otlter pupils are 
neglected; and is then sent to Dublin to win a character for the school. Were these 
exliibitions competed for at periodical examinations, I am quite satisfied they would be 
found productive of much good. In the first place, it wonld lead to the revival of those 
examinations at present completely or aU but completely fallen into disuse; and secondly, 
it would give to tho examinations, eo revived, a considerable degi'ee of interest and solem- 
nity not otherwise likely to belong to them. 

It is my view, also, that the admission of free pupils should no longer be at the discretion 
of the master, inasmuch as I have found the masters disposed to treat every such admis- 
sion as a sacrifice, or at least as a perfectly gratuitous act of kindness upon their part, 
although the deed or other instrument of foundation seldom fails to point out very pre- 
cisely tJie object of the fuunder's bounty, such as the tenants of a certain estate, or the 
inhabitants oi a certain town or baron}'. I would further recommend that, should it be 
found desirable to make any of tlie present schools available to a diifercnt class uf pupils 
from those resorting to them now, the actual distinctive character of such school should be 
completely altered, unless, indeed, the school estate were considerable enough to support a 
second foundation of the new chwactcr required, side by side with the existing school. I 
have already stated the grounds of my opinion that clasbical studies should be the featme 
in A ehissical scliooL I liave an equally strong persua-sion tiiat any school intended for the 
benefit of the commercial classes should be emphatically commercial in character, and 
that it would be a particularly unfortunate attempt to graft a classical upon a commercial 
school ; for this reason, amongst others, that the master of a commercial school can never 
have the proper oversight of his classical assistants, with the subject matter of whose teach- 
ing he is not supposed to be, and rarely is, conversant. I would venture to suggest tliat tlie 
])n[)ils of a conimcrcial school should learn not only the princiijles of book-keeping, but of 
banking, and perhaps of life and marine assurance, with, say, a httle of mercantile law and 
custom. 

I have taken pains to ascertain the feeling of such of the Roman Catliolic clergy or 
laity aa 1 have hud occasion to meet, with reference to the advisability of Roman Catholics 
resorting for education, under proper guarantees, to institutions like tlie Royal Schools. 
Thut feeling I have found. to be invariably hostile ; and, for my own part, haWng regard 
simply to what miiy be possible, and omitting altogether tlie consideration of what might 
be desirable or the reverse, it would, I apprehend, be quite hopeless to think of maJung 
the lioyal Schools available for Roman Catholic education. It has constantly been urged 
upon mo that the absence of tampering with religious belief and the most absolute respect 
for conscience are pnrely negative advantages, and that it seems strange to leave a boy 
without positive religious instruction, at the precise age when the best and worst qoalitii 
of mind and heart are in process of formatiou. 

2. — DiftrfBfni SchooU. 
Schools. Id their present state they are absolutely 
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I had to deal with four Diocesan 
useless. 



3. — Grammar Schools of Private Fovndation. 

Most of the previous observations apply tu this subdivision- The Oarrickmacross 
School in Monaglmn, the Kilmore Academy in Cavan, and the Missionary College iu 
Athlone, stand by themselves ; and with respect to them I- beg to refer to my RepoH 
upon each. 

IT — ^National Schools. 

T hare no suggestion to make in connexion with the National Schools- They are 
genei-ally iu a state of high efficiency; and any defects I have had occasion to notice 
in my reports are referable to a departure, in each instance, from the National System. 
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TIT. — Chautrr Schools. 
With two exceptions, I fonnd iLe schools of the Tncnrporated Society in good working 
order. 

IV. — ^Tabocbial oh CinJBCH Education Societt's Scnoota. 

Of these schools, and also of the Krusmus SmiLli English Schools, I may say, as will 
flppGar from my reports, that they ore miserably inefficient I ascribe their inefficiency 
to tlie following causes : — 

1. To the incompetency of the teachers. 
a. To the defects of the system. 

3. To the inferiority of the school-books. 

4. To the idcns of the snpcrinteudents (the local clergy of the Eetublished Church) 
with regard to secular education'. 

1, The male teachers arc almost invariably the parish clerks of their respective districts, 
and the female teachers, Iheii* wives. They have themselves, for the groiiter part, been 
educated in schools of the same description, iind, except in rare instam;es, are not likely 
to commuuicate more instruction tlian ihoy tljcniSL-lvts received at school. They are 
usually very illiterate. Tlie salary at the dii-iiusid uf the clurgy objecting to the N'mionid 
System is too small to procure the services of a 'I'lalified teacher; and as any thing the 
schoolmaster might receive as teacher merely would be insufiicienl for bis snppoit. the 
clergyman Ls obliged to appoint ibe same man parish clerk and school master. The 
clergyman has often expressed his regret to me that it is not in bis power to pet rid of the 
parish clerk, although he may dit^mi^s the schoolmaster ; for not only arc these teachers 
ahnost inviiriuhly ignojmil, but we find tJieni occu^iomilly immonil. And here, I cuiifess, 
I have been surprised that clergynieu should think it right to keep men of this cluuucter 
In their employment as schoolmasters, although their dismissal bhouhl involve the elosiiig 
of the school. In one instance the rector of the parish admitted to me that the master 
was a drunkard and a liar, and yet he retained him as master in preference to closing the 
pretence of a school he was in charge of; and not oidy did he intrust to him the rplit;ions 
training of the pupils, but directed him to pay parLiculor attention to the Surijitural 
instruction of the Roman CatboUc^^. The master's neglect of tlie direction in question 
was mentioned to me as an instance of Ins bad faith and want of principle. 

2. I shall content myself with noticing tlirce defects in the Chuivh Education Society 
system : — 

First. — ^The soale of proficiency, or school course, even suppoMngitaecnrately followed 
(which it never is), drops very far behind the National School course, the instiiiction 
given to each class in the parish schools being much inferior to that in the corresponding 
class of a Xalional School. 

Second, — Notliing can be more trumpery titan the inHpcclJon of tliese schools. The 
day of inspection is always known for a considerable time beforehand, and erprese notice 
civen to master and pupils. The pupils arc promoted by the inspector to higher classes 
in the scale of proficiency, a year, or even two years, before their proficiency wotdd warrtrnt 
it. This the masters have frequently admitted 1o mc ; and I fear it is impossible to avoid 
connecting this practice with a very unfortunate, though well-meant rule, which I 
instance as the — 

Third defect in the system — a rule, according to which the master receives a shilling 
gratuity from the Society for every pupil promoted. Indeed, there is hardly n school in 
which the inspector's report woiUd not lead you to believe that every tiling was in the 
most flourishing condition jtossible ; and when defects ore glanced at, it iii ofti'r the mildest 
fashion, and usually by way of suggestion that "a Uttle more attention be paid to such or 
finch a branch." 

{I. The school-books are of an inferior description, being, in fact, tlie old stock of the 
Kildare-place Society, every wpy out of date, and behind the lime. The only geography 
in the hands of pupils is a compendium of about twenty pages ; and tlieir spelliug-hookB 
give them no assistance whatever in learning the derivation of words. Indeed, 1 have not 
visited a single Church Education Society School in wliich the pnpils had been taught 
any thing with rcr^pcct to the routs of words, or the nature and power of prefixes and 
affixes, with which the pupils of the National Schools we so familiar. 

4. I have found the local clergy to attach far less importance to the secular instniction 
given in their schools than it would seem to claim, viewed even as nothing more than a 
medium of religious teaching. I have generally observed that in entering their visit* in 
the Beport Book they make no allusion to the result or nature of the examination they 
hold, beyond mentioning occasionally that they heard the pupils read a chapter in the 
Bible or New Testament. In many schools the Bible was the only reading-book. The 
following circumstan<;e will serve to illustrate the views of the clerirnl superintendents of 
the parish schools. The master of a school in the county of Monnglian, in filling up the 
printed form of return sent to him by the Commission, wrote what follows under the head 
of " General Remarks : " *' The Holy Scriptures is (tic) compared to a lamp, and a school* 
nuLSter to give light and tearh ; and as the {sic) make the simple wise unto salvation, the {^ic) 
are taught here daily, although the majority are Roman Catholics. From the above I am 
taught by the Saviour, if I love him, to feed his lambs, together with arithmetic, book- 
keeping, and mensuration." I drew the attention of Archdeacon •Uussell, of C'lontibret, 
the rector of the place, to this production, when he admitted that the author was quite 
illiterate, but, at the some time, an invaluable teacher, and one whose loss could not easily 
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be supplied. I had occasion also to notice before another clergyman, the rector ofl 

Monaghan, the if^orunco of the meaning of the siniplest words, eidiibited in a Bchool Sal 

Hepfri*ofAtfiutant ^*^^ ncigliboiuhood ; but he asked ine to bear in mind that it was a Scriptural school — :\a* 
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if llie use of the Scriptures, and. a kiiowledf*e of the ineaiiing of words, were incomp:itil>lo. 

I am not aware that 1 can oft'er any suggestion for the reform of those schools. Although 
in very many instaucoa built from public funds, their management is almost invariably 
secured to the clergy of the Established Church, and tliey are under tlieirabsulute control. 

It is quite possible these observations may have travelled into topics not before thsj 
minds of the Coinniissionera when tliey desired to have n statement of our views upon thaJ 
subject generally. I should have preferred a more limited discretion ; but under tliel 
directions contained in your letter, 1 iliouglit I should best meet the wishes of the Com- 
missioners by stating every thing that occmTed to me in connexion with the schools I hadj 
visited. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Geouge WiiiTLEt Abbiham. 

W- Neilson Hancock, E3|., ll.d., Secretarj', 



F.W. M'Blain. Eiq., 



Frederick Wiltiam M'Blain, Esq., ll d. 

23rd December, 1856. 

Sir, — In pursuance of the request of the Commissioners that I should furnisli them.1 
with a report, of general impressions ])roduced on my mind in the transaction of taj\ 
business as Aasistant-Coinmissioncr, particularly with regard to special classes of school*^ 
and general causes of efficiency or inefficiency, 1 beg to submit the following ob8ervation& ; 
and, first, with regard to the 

Parish Schooi^. 

The efficiency of these establishments appeared to me to depend mainly on two canaes — ■] 

First, the appointment of :i qualified teacher. 

Second, the superintendence of the local clergyman. 

To secure the services of a good teacher a suitable salary must be provided : in many'' 
parishes this has not been done, and the result baa been that tlic school is placed in the 
hands of an incompetent or inferior master. This evil uill continue until the teacher is 
adequately remunerated, as it is ouitc idle to expect that the miserable stipend, from whicb, 
many unfortunate schoolmasters tliroughout tho country now draw tlicir scanty subsistence! 
will over attract any other than a very inferior class uf teachen». 

Here, therefore, the desideratum is money. 

The next important circumstance which detonnines tho efHciency of these schools, ia^ 
referable to tiio superintendence of the local clergy. Generally speaking, I think it wiUJ 
be found to be true that the usefulness of a parochial schocd {caterii paribitfi) varies iiil 
proportion to the interest shown by tlie local clergy in its welfare. It is impossible to over-" 
ratetiio moral infiuence, not merely over tho pupils, but as regards the teachers tlieoisclvcs, 
which is exercised by tho conscientious clcTgyniftn, whose frequent presence in the school- 
room attests his sense of the vitally important work in which they are engaged. It has 
been truly said that a school to be good mnst have a friend : the best, and in many cases 
the only friend of the ])arochial school, is tho j^arochiul minister. 

TTo best discbarges his duty whose examinations embrace the secular as well as tho 
religious instruction of tho pupils. 

I attach the more value to the labours of tho clergyman in reference to this class of 
schools, inoismuch as they are not subjected othcTiTise to any adequate supervision, 

Tho majority of them arc, no doubt, in connexion with the Church Education SocictjJ 
and subject tn the annual inspection of their olfieei-s ; but the hurried yt-arly visits paid to 
the schools by tliese gentlemen, however conscientious or indefatigable in the periormancel 
of their duties they may be, cannot, I foar, be regarded as productive of any very bcDeficial 
results. 

Many of the parochial schools are very badly supplied with school furniture, books, and 
other school requisite's: and. of course, wherever this is the case, the elliciency of the 
school will bo more or less affected. 

Diocesan Schooi^. fj^ 

Two Dioce.>^an Schools only were in operation in my district, viz., the Diocesan School 
of Kildare, held in Kaas, and the District Diocesan School of Ossory and Leighliu, held ii^ 
the town of Carlow. ^M 

?Hoithcr of these schools is. at the present time, of much practical use. Tho former^ 
school had, at the period of my visit, only thirteen pupils ou tho roll (all of them day 
boys) of whom five were the master's own children. 

Tho Bchoolhousc is an old-iashioned, rickety building, situate in the town of Naas. That 
1>oarders would not be likely to be attracted to the locality, is easily intcUigiblo ; but cer- 
tainly one docs at first feel some surprise that a school such as this, placed in the heart of 
a wealthy and flourishing district, in a county town numbering 3,000 inhabitants, and having 
no rival, is not attended by a respectable number of day pupils. Uhe wonder increases 
when you add tliat the master has a secured iucome of some £tJO per annum arising 
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the diocesan contrihutionB, and a free house repaired by the county — that there are no other Arvsunrx to 
BcliooU in the town or neighbourhood except the Parochial and National SchoolH for the Hetoht. 

poorer classes — and. laBtly. that the master Jiiinscif is an excellent schohir and good teacher, r^mtu o^ Aw^ant 

TIio explanation ia. that the Roman Catholics, who constitute the bulk of the jwpulation, Ctniim»*«o(i«r*. 
decline to send their children to tho school, and there are not Bufficiont Protcatant chil- F.W. M'Blam, £iq., 
dren in the locality to maintain it. ""^^ 

rormorly. Roman Catholics did attend tho school : but lattorly. in deference to tho 
wishes of their clergy, they have been withdrawn, although tio interference with tho 
religious principle» of tho pupils was ever charged againat tho master. Mr. I.ane, however 
(tho Principal of the institution) is a Protestant ck'r^'ynmn ; and. from what I could learn 
of the Honian Catholic mind there, I do not consider it at all probablu that Roman Catholic 
parents will send their children to tho Diocesan School so long as its solo master is a Pro- 
testant clergyman, no matter how exalted LiBattainmeutsorhowpurc his character may be. 

This, in reality, appears to bo the true cause of the comparativo failure of the school. 
The appointment of a Roman Catholic as ataistaut-m aster would (as suggested in tho 
course of iho inquiry held by tho Com niissi oners at Xaas), in all likelihood, induce a 
retiu-n of the Roman Catholic "boyst ; and I may add, tliat tho efficiency of the school would 
be incrcaB*'d if the education imparted partook "somewhat more of tho commercial character. 

With regard to the District Diocesan School of Oasory and Lei^hlin, that is a still more 
remarkable failurothan the school at Naas. The old diocesan scboolhouso having become 
dilapidated, the master, who is also a clergyman of the Established Church (Rev. D. H. 
Scott), removed about two years ago to a private house in the town, where he now holds the 
Dioctvan .Scluiol, so cnlh'd. «>n tho day of my visit there were only two pupils present, 
and there is. 1 fear, but slender chance of the school reviving under present circumstances. 
Tho Rev. Mr. .lameson, who preceded Mr. Scott in the school, had upwards of forty 
boarders and thirty day scholars. Mr. Scott baa not a single boarder, and very few day 
boys indeed. 

Carlow is a remarkably good town, containing upwards of 9,000 inhabitants, and a largo 
and respectable Protestant population; and yet Mr. Scott, with an income of £120 jier 
annum, derived frotn the diocesan fees, is unablo to draw to his scliool a dozen pupils. 
There are, however, two other gentlemen in the town having private schools or classes, 
to wUicli, although not in any way endowed, the majority of the respectable Protestant 
children resort for their education. 

Tho Diocesan Schools in Ireland, with few exceptions, have proved failures. The 
Clare-street Commissioners, in their Report of the 1 Uh April, 1851, say that, " This hajt 
arisen partly from the mode of payment of the masters, which is alike distasteful to the 
clergy and ma.stnrH; and, partly, from tho dilapidated stato of many of the schoolbouses, 
for tho repairs of which no funds beyond a voluntary presentment by a Grand Jury are 
provided by law." 

Additional reasons are suggested hy the consideration that these establishments are not 
subject to any inspection or visitAtion, and that no adequate control is exorcised over the 
teachers in reference to the conduct and management of their respective schools. 

National Scboolb. 

As those schools are regularly and frequently examined by the competent inspectors 
appointed by the National Board, it may, perhaps, be unnecessary for me to oiler any 
remarks as to their merits or demerits. 1 must uo permitted to state, however, that in 
several instancus I have found teachers not at all qualified for their positions or duties, 
and schoolhouses and rooms quite unsuitod for the reception of scholars. Further, I would 
obserTo, that tho rules of the National Board, requiring a certain average attendance to 
bo attained at their schools as a condition of their being entitled to certain advantages, 
throw a temptation in the teacher's way of falsifying the averages, and consequently tho 
statements of the average attcndanco at these schools must be received with some reserve. 

In one school a master admitted to me that be was in tho habit of frequently recording 
a larger attendance of pupils than actually occurred on tho given day; and, when I asked 
him why he concealed that fact from the Inspector but admitted same to me, he accounted 
for the difi'erenco by the remark that ho was speaking to me under the obligation of an oath. 

In general, tho salaries paid to the teachers of National Schools are inadequate, and they 
are thus very seldom able to maintain the social position which so much contributes to 
the usefulness and influence of the schooln) as tor's office. 

iVhuobt all tho National Endowed Schools in my district were under the management of 
tho parish priest, and exclusively attended by Roman Cathohc children. In many of these 
schools tho duty of visiting and superintendence is very inadequately discharged by tho 
Roman Catholic clci^y, and but seldom do they undertake tho business of examining the 
children in their secular nttainmont«. They probably consider that the efficient inspection 
conducted by the paid ofticera of the National Board dispenses with the necessity of any 
active superintendence on the part of tho clergy, at least so far as secular inatructioa is 
concerned. 

Almost everywhere in my district the National Schools are regarded by the people and 
polcen of as "tho Catholic schools," and this impression on tho popular mind is strengthened 
by the unfortunate choice so generally made in the locality of the schools, viz., the chapel- 
yard, or its immediate vicinity. 

Slight aa this circumstance may appear, I have no doubt that it has exercised a powerful 
deterrent effect on the attendance of Protestant children at those schools. 

C 
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ApnimizTo Thk Erasmus Suith Schools. 

BXPOBT. - >-, 

Only one ottho Grammar Schools founded by Erasmus Smith was in mj district, vit., 

^'^BMu'^^"*T^ the Drogheda Grammar School. This class of schools is entirely under the control and 
J, ^ M'Bkin. E management of the head-master, who is subject to no manner of inspection or visitation, 
,^£.j>* and who has received no rules from the Erasmus Smith's Board to guide him in the dii- 

chargo of his duty. I think this state of things, while it is in contravention of the Charter 
regulating the Erasmus Smith Schools, is also injurious to the efficiency of the school, 
which would be much promoted by a regular ^nd adequate inspection. I maj obserre 
that the masters themselves appear to desire inspection. 

Two other matters occurred to me in reference to this school — first, the edacation 
given is scarcely of that practical character which the wants of the locality require. It is 
to be observed that not more than one-fourth of the pupils attending the school are destined 
for the university, and that the remainder generally turn to commercial or .manufactnzing 
pursuits ; it is obviously, therefore, of leading importance to give a good mercantile 
education, and with it to combine instruction in modem languages. At present the 
modcru languages do not form any part of the course of mstruction: such of the pupils 
as clioosc may learn French, but then it is an extra, and not taught during the oruinaiy 
school hours. Second, the small college exhibitions of £8 or £10 a-year, which are 
reserved for the competition of pupils from the Erasmus Smith Grammar Schools, are quite 
too inadequate in amount to oftcr the necessary stimulus to exertion. A judicicns sng- 
gestion has been made to diminish the number of exhibitions and increase the peconiaiy 
Talue of each. 

It is useless to continue these exhibitions on their present footing, as they are altogether 
inoperative for the purpose originally contemplated by their establishment. 

With regard to tho Englisli schools founded by the Erasmus Smith Board, it is to be 
observed that they are subject to an annual inspection by a paid officer of the Board. It 
is not possible, however, that the work of inspection of these schools, now 113 in number, 
can bo adequately discharged by a single individual, no matter how great his physical or 
mental endowments may be. The schools are ramified throughout every part of Ireland; 
and it must, I apprehend, be a very great strain on the Kev. Mr. Hamilton, who now dis- 
charges the arduous duties of Inspector, to visit and examine each of these schools, as he 
informs me lie does, in the short space of five months each year. There should be tt 
least two inspectors appointed, and two inspections annually of their rcspectlTO districts 

It would also tend to promote the efficiency of these schools if prenuums were given to 
tho pupils for proficiency as well as for regular attendance, to which latter, by the preseot 
regulations, they are confined. 

A further circumstance, afiecting the class of children attracted to the schools, il 
involved in the regulation of the Governors, which enforces the daily reading of the 
authorized version of the Scriptures on all children who are able to read. This rule is 
naturally obnoxious to Koman Catholics, and it will, therefore, excite no surprise that the 
benefits of these establishments are mainly restricted to the Protestant portion of the 
community. In general, too, the salaries of the teachers arc inadequate in amount. 

Incorporated Society's Schools. 

Tho schools in my district belonging to this society were the Santry Training School, 
the Dundalk Institution, the Colbridge Female Institution, a male daj school in Arklow, 
another in Dublin, and male and female day schools in Trim. 

Tlio Incorporated Society is entitled to much credit for the excellent system of compe- 
titive examinations wliich it has introduced, and by the result of which the admission of 
free boarders on the foundation of the three first-named institutions is determined. The 
usefulness, however, of these establishments would be considerably enhanced by the 
abolition of the rule which restricts the candidates for admission to the pupils of tfaoae 
schools in which ricriptural instruction is daily given to all the children in attendance. 

Tho efiect of this regulation is to exclude from the competition all those children, no 
matter what their Scriptural k-nowledge may be, who have been educated at the Xationil 
or other schools, ia which fscriptural instruction is not enforced on all who attend the same. 

There is no paid inrtpoctor appointed by the Incori)orated Society to visit their Bcho<Ji| 
that duty being gratuitously discharged by an annual deputation of the Society. I tlunk, 
however, it would tend to increase the efficiency of these schools if a competent person woe 
appointed and paid, on whom would devolve the duty of regularly inspecting, two <^three 
times every year, the various establishments of the Society, and reporting to the genenl 
Board his opinion thereon. 

There are, no doubt, at the present time on the Board of the Societr several gentlemen 
of high educational attainments, and it is very creditable to them that they devote a oonaid- 
orablc portion of their time each year to the uduous labour of conducting the examinitioiis 
held in the different schools of the Society. It cannot, however, be calculated as a msfcter 
tif certainty that there will always be on the Board a sufficient number of membeis able 
and willing to discharge this duty, for which no remuneration is allowed; and eren if it 
vfttrti othcirwiso, it would not supersede the necessity of employing a paid inqMctor, 
r<!ft(>oiiHild(i to tho Board for the manner in which ho performs the duty aangiiied to hia 
Tfif; (liMadvttUtago attending the inspection, as conducted by theauniu depntalM fiooi 
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the Society, is that fall notice of their intention to visit must be given to the schoolmaster Appbhsiz to 
beforehand, so that he has ample time to prepare for their reception, whereas a paid Bspokt. 

inspector might visit the school with or without notice, as deemed advisable. Report*^^$iittaM 

CtWiilll'niUIMI I- 

Royal Schools. j^^f^ M'BIaiD,Bil. 

The only one in my district was the Carysfort Royal School. Here the children of the 
poorer classes of the locality receive a gratuitons education. The school is very far indeed 
from being as useful as the magnitude of the endowment would lead one to expect ; it is, 
in fact, not at all superior, if equal, to the ordinary class of country National schools. The 
district is very wild, and there iftay be difficulties in the way of maintaining an efficient 
school ; but it does occur to me that the total absence of inspection and supervision is in 
this case connected with the comparative inefficiency of the school. 

The Clare-street Commissioners do not personally visit the schools which, like this, are 
nominally under their management ; neither have they the services of paid inspectors. 
The residt is that the master is left entirely to himself, without the semblance of check or 
control over his proceedings, and without the stimulus to exertion which the prospect of 
inspection would be sure to supply. 

Schools taught by Religious Teachers. 

I think it right to mention these schools as being distingmshed by certain special 
excellencies. 

I visited several boys' schools taught by the Christian Brothers, and several girls* 
schools, either taught by or under the immediate superintendence of Roman Catholic 
ladies belonging to various religious orders. I was much impressed with the general aspect 
presented by these schools, and particularly with their discipline and order, combined with 
the cheerfulness and docility of the pupils. The boys educated in the Christian Brothers' 
Schools have in general attained an unusual degree of proficiency in the different branches 
of learning in which they are instructed. 

The superiority of these schools is doubtless in a great measure to be ascribed to the 
extraordinary personal influence exerted by the teachers over the pupils — an influence 
based on the distinction that these teachers have devoted their lives to the cause of educa- 
tion for no private or personal gain or reward, but solely in the discharge of a sacred and 
self-imposed duty. 

In addition to this cause, the Christian Brothers who teach in the schools appear to have 
been remarkably well trained for the business of instruction, not merely that they are 
themselves good scholars, but that they have acquired a great aptitude in the art of 
teaching, and no ordinary skill in devising the most efficient method for the organization 
and discipline of their schools. 

Change of Site of Schools. 

There are some Endowed Schools which are quite inoperativo for good in the locality in 
which they are placed, but which if transferred elsewhere, might become efficient. An 
instance of this is afforded by the Navan Endowed School. That establishment, although 
possessed of ample funds, does not appear at any period of its existence to have attained 
any degree of success. No doubt this might be accounted for in past times by the shameful 
mismanagement and jobbery which for a long time prevailed in its affairs ; but now that 
these causes have long since disappeared, there seems as little prospect as ever of any 
appreciable improvement in its condition. 

The school, situate in a dirty and very unattractive country town, is not likely to draw 
boarders ; and the great bulk of the inhabitants being Roman Cathohcs, their children 
will obviously attend, in preference, the flourishing Roman Catholic seminary in the town. 
The Protestant children are very few, and by no means sufficient in number to support a 
school. 

If the founder's will did not stand in the way, this is just the case in which the 
experiment of removing the school to another locality might fitly be tried. The school is 
under the Clare-street Board, and of course never inspected. 

In my special report on this school I called attention to the fact, that the head master 
has no control over the under master; the result being that where there is a want of cordial 
and co-operative feeling between these parties, the efficiency of the school must neces- 
sarily be impaired. It appears to me that a school properly organized should, like an 
army, have but one head, and that where the authority is divided, no great amount of 
Boccess will be achieved. 

Charity Boarding Schools in Dublin. 

As my labours were much conversant with the metropolitan district, my attention was 
frequently directed to the parochial and other small charity boarding establishments in 
Dublin. The general impression produced on my mind after visiting them was unfavour- 
able to their continuance in their present form. Children brought up in these schools are 
not likely to acquire that self-reliance and experience of the world which are so necessary 
to fit them for the struggles of afterlife, and, therefore, I think that those parishes have 
acted wisely, which, wherever it was practicable, have broken up their boardmg establish- 
meats, and made some other provision for the support of their orphms and destitute 
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Appbkcu to the interest in the minds of the clergy in education generally, and tbe inspection of other 
'*^^'^- schools may supply useful sugc^'stjons for the niAuaircDictit of' echooU in their own parishes. 

RepnrtB ofAtattant This inspection, whicli 1 found was frequently termed diccesan, is, however, but the Toluntary 
Commismimm. act of the clergy, and tlieir other avocations prevent as frequent iuspcctiou as the cara 
£. PannefJrther, Btq. requires, and it is not unattended with expense. The clerical inspection may, perhaps, haro 
a oisadvantat^e in this, that nhere several clergfymen take the duty in turn, somo may 
entertain different views rcspcctinff the merits of different parts of education, and thus pre- 
vent a uniforujity of action, which is not only good In itself, but niak.es ttie comparative state 
of different schools more apparent. To the frequent visits of the clergy to iheir own paro- 
chial schools too much importance cannot bo attached, and in some instances, 1 thmk a 
more active interest in the secular education of the children would be desirable. 

National Schools. 
With respect to the National schools, the supply of school requisites is ample, and it is 
unnecessary to state that tito books for secular eduration arc remarkably good ; the salaries 
for the masters and monitors appear adequate ; a good deal is done in the way of inspection, 
but I think the inspection should bo more frequent — in many cases it occurs hut twice, in 
some but once a-ycar. In some instances, Saturday is the day on which religious instruction 
is given : I do not think the day well selected, as the attendance on thai day is always thin ; 
and in one or two instances, I found that religious instruction was only given occasionally 
on that (lay, the masters considering that this was a department rather for the priest of tb% 
parish than for thcmsclTcs. 

CimmTiAN BnoTiiERs and othks Schools. 

Tn the school under the nianagcmpnt of the community of tho Christian Brothe 
which I was directed to visitj I found tho touching efficient, and tlie masters zealoTulj 
devoted to their work. 

The sclioola undor t\ie Society of Friends, which I reported upon, were, I tliink, two in 
number, they are conducted with method and regularity, and the endowments appeared to be 
managed wich care and attention. 

I visited but one Englisli day school under the Commissioners of Education ; it does not 
appear that it is subject to any Inspection, save such oa is voluntarily given by the clergymen 
of the Established Church in the parish; and with reference to this school, I beg to roler to 
ray report. 

To the active interest taken in the cause of education by different classes of persons in 
Belfast, I attribute the etficiency of many of the schooU in that town. 1 was very favourably 
impre»;e<l with tlie Institution for Deaf and Dumb pupils at Belfast, and I b^ to refer to 
my report on tlus establishment. 

1 was informed in the parts of the country where tlie linen manufacture in its various 
stages was carried on, thai the children are removed from school at au earlier period than, 
formerly, for the purpose of assisting in the business ; this was assigned in some ioBtances 
as tlie cause of tne pupils not being more advanced. In order to make good tbe loss 
thus occasioned, 1 found that night schools for young ]>erfion3 had in some instances been 
estahlislied, these were held in the BchooLrooms which had been occupied in the day time by 
the children. 

It appears to me that every endowed sdiool should ho subject to frequent inspection by 
competent ]>ereOD8, that this inspection should not take place at stated times, hut should as far 
as posmble be unexpected. I think this particularly necessary in case of endowed schools 
which are not in lonnexion with any board or society. \\'here an endowment comr.s into 
operation during the Ufctunc of tlic grantor, the probability is that he will see that hie 
intentions are carried out ; but those who succeed him may not feel the same interest in the 
object, and thus the intention of the donor be, more or less, frustrated. It appears to me 
alao that tlie imtpecloi's of the different classes of schooU, should respectively, na far as cir- 
cumstances admitted, corry on their inspection in a uniform manner. 

W'liU regard tu tho schools for the poorer cla&s of children, I think, as a general role, no 

ficrson should be appointed a roaster who had not been trained in a suitable training estab- 
ishment ; and that in this class of school there should be paid monitors. The Echool at large 
is benefited by such an arrangement, the prospect of succeeding to such a poet is a stimulus 
to every pupil, it tends io provide efhacnt assistance to the master in the conduct of the 
school, Aiid under a comj>etent master it is a step towards tlie future training of such of tho 
pupils as may hereafter become schoolmasters 

I have tbe honour to be. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Edward Fknkefathek* 
W. N. Kancock, Esq^ ll.d., Secretary to tho 
ConnuBsioners of Endowed Schools, &c. 
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WiSiam Dtvtjer Fer^isoriy Esq., lud. 

49, Mountjoy -square, 13th December, 1856. 

Sir,— As Her Majesty's Commissioners desire to have the general impressions with respect 
to the Endowed Schools produced on my mind in tlie transaction of my duties as Assistant 
Commissioner, I beg to state that in my tour of inspection I visited the Royal schools of 
Enniskillcn and Raphoe, the Diocesan schools of Derry and Ballymena, several schools on 
the foundation of Erasmus Smith, two considerable classes of schools on the foundation of 
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Colonel Robertson, and of the Honourable the Irish Society, in addition to a large number of 
schouU in connexion with tlic Cum uiictsi oners of National Kdticntion, and Lho Church Kduca> 
Uon Society, and many on private endowments, unconnoctcd with public bodies. 

RoTAL Schools. 



As regards the Royal schools, 1 cannot but think that the excellent cstAblishmcnt at lUpboo vud. 
is unfairly circumstanced, in comparison with its sister Hoyal schools. All tbo Utter have 
attached to them valuable oxhibiUuu^, which constitute strong inducements to pareuts to send 
tlicir ehildrcD to be educated in them, in preference to the Raphoe school, whicli is by some 
unlortunato accident deprived uf this collateral advantage. It also occurs to mo that it were 
much to bo desired that adequate retiring allowances could be provided for tho head masters 
of Royal schools, after thoy have spent their youth and strength in the arduous and oxhaust- 
mg labours of education, in its higher branches. 

Colonel RouuitrauN's School«, ix County Donkqal. 

Tho schools on the foundation of Culouel Robertson, in the county of Donegal, Gubsisting 
in every parish in the diocese of Raphoo, constitute a class of endowments which deserve to 
he epecially noticed. 

The Lord Chancellor of Ireland, upon a salt instituted to rofrulate this charity, declared 
(by decree, dated 7th March> 1S03) that these bequests should be considered as a bequest of 
a sum of £300 for tlio benefit of each parish ; and it appearing that there were thirty -one 
pariiihes in the dioce^io, he decreed the bequests to amount to a sum of X9.300, and he directed 
that the trustees should submit to. the Master a scheme for the founding and conducting of 
the schools. 

In pursuance of this decree, a report was made by the Master (Wostby), bearing date 
tho 1 1th March, 1S05, in which, among other matters, the Master reported that it was highly 
necessary to the establishment of this charity that in Qvery parish the clergyman thereof 
should procure the lee-simple of an acre of land, with a good title tiiereto ; and that tho plan 
of a fichoolhouse should be laid before the Committee, and, when approved, that a sum of 
X30 should be paid for the building each schoolhouse. 

He also found that £.3 was a proper bum to bo laid out on the purchase of books and 
incidental expenses for each school. 

He further found tliat the bishop of the diocose should, at each aunuat visitation, appoint 
a visitor for the parishes contained in each barony, who should at lea^t visit tlie ^hools on 
the foundation within the limits twice in the year, and report to the Managing Committeo 
the state of the schools ; and that the master of each school should keep a book^ wherein any 
yisitor who may choose to do so, might enter any remarks he might think proper, widen 
should be returned by the visitors to the Committee at the ensuing visitation. 

Tho iacome derived from the interest of the money invested in Government stock is now 
barely sufliciont to contribute to thirty-one schools the annual sum of £l6, Irish currency, 
of which £1 1 I*. 6d. is appropriated lo the master's salary, and tlie rest to tho purchase of 
books, school requisites, and i»ometiuies to the repairs of the schoolhouse. 

It must be remembered, that from the fall in tho rate of interest from five to three per 
oent., the annual income, which Colonel Robertson intended for those schools is not now 
available ; besides that, the value of money was much greater than it is now, while, on the 
other hand, the remuneration for educational labour is higher now than it was in 1790, and 
Gompoteut teachers cannot be procured for a sum of£ll Is. 6d., with the insignificant 
addition of school fees in a couutry district. The endowment is therefore, under existing 
oiroum stances, incapable, per se, of supporting an efficient school, though forming a valuable 
basis, which, fairly supjilemented, would support a school. Tho endowment has been almost 
invariably given to the parochial school of tho parish ; and though i do not see any thing in 
the will of Colonel Robertson absolutely entitling the parochial school to the benefit of the 
endowment, yet the circomstance of his constituting the bishop of tho diocese and the rwtors 
of all the parishes in the diocese collectively as trustees, renders the applioation natural and 
proper, so lung as it does not defeat the intention of the testator, which was the establishment 
of on efficient school. Now, it appears to me, when the entire support of tho master is thrown 
upon the endowment by the rector of tbo parish, who is, in many case?, under tlic obligation 
imposed by tho Statute 28 Henry Vlil. cap. 15, sec. 9, "to keep, or cause to be kept, within 
the parish, a school for to learn English," the bequest oi Colonel Robertson brccmesan evi! 
rather than a beuclit, as, by superseding all other support, it introduces a starveling, useless 
school ; and 1 am bound to say that, with some honourable exceptions, I believe Uiis diocese 
of Raphoe would have been provided withparochialschoolsof a better class if the endowment 
had never been made. More than one half of the Robertson Schools aro unprovided with 
an adequate supply of bonks, maps, or other school requisites ; and tho m.-ijority of tlicm are 
held in houses in a state of disrepair : one is held in a small cablu (KUteevogue), another in 
a hirgo and dilapidated house of worship (Lettcrkenny). Several of the sclioola are unpro- 
vided with any external accommodation — some of them being in tlie immediuto neighbour- 
hood of towns, OS Raphoe and KU]ybegs, some of places of worship, as Kilmacrenan and 
Letterkenny. Tliis is not only a source of nuisance, bnt is prejudicial to the training of 
children of both sexea in habits of decency and morality. With very few exceptions, these 
achools are unprovided with a time-piece, and though in some cases the teacher may have a 
watch, it imperfectly supplies tho want. It is useless, under such circumstances, to post up 
timo-tablcs prescribing a particular order of business, for it is anroasonahlo to expect the 
master or the childi-en to observe ita directions, when neither of them can know the hour of 
the day. Punctuality of attendance and dismissal is impossible. 
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The funds at the disposal of the Robertson Committee maybe inadequate to provide these 
requisites of an orderly and efficient scliool, but their coat w so moderate that they mi^ht 
RrpnrtM af Aui»taii( re:u>onably be cxpectod to bo provided hy local coutributions ; and, as the endowment i« 
L'tmimiMioncM. tlirown away, where a competent teacher, adequate school requisites, and a 8ullablo school- 
W.D.Fi<rguBoii,K»q., hooso arc not maintained, I think it is worthy ofoonstderation whether the endowment should 
be piven to any srliool in which they are not provided. 

The want of an effectual system of visitation and inspection is rery obaervablo throughout 
these schools. T!ie report of tlio Master in Chancery directs that tliere sliould be a visitor 
for each barony, and tnat there ehouUl be a report-book, in which tlie vif-itor might enter 
any remarks, to be returned to the Comuiittco. In some instances the visitation is made by 
the rectors of adjoining parishes intercliangeably. In the case of one visitor only did I find 
that any remarks were entered in the report-Look, and as tar ns 1 could learn from the sworn 
testimony of tlic masters, the visitors do not generally offer suggestions or dii ections for their 
guidance or the improvement of their schools, and if such suggestions are given I saw no 
results flowing from ihera. The inspection in most instances is but a formality to entitle the 
teacher to his salary by ascertaining the number of pupils in attendance, and I believe it Ja 
of uo further value. I have seen all the reports turuished by the visitors during the past 
half year, and the perusal of them does not alter my impression. No school can be kepi up 
in a state of efficiency and pro^.Tesaive adTancemont without a system of vigilant and constant 
inspection. The continual visits of the clergyman of the parish, or the proprietor of the 
estate, are valuable, but cannot afford the ndvantiges of external visitation by a trained 
inspector, who sees the merits and detects of a number of schools, and by comparison can 
correctly estimate what should be expected from any school placed under a given state of 
circumstances, and accordingly can suggest suitable remedies for ascertained defects. The 
want of external inspection, always impending, and frequently effected, nppCArs to me to bo 
the great desideratum in this class of endowed schools. 

With reference to the evidence given by the Secretary of the Robertson Schools (Rer. 
Mr. Fullerton) before the Commissioners, to the effect that the Raphoe School which they 
had visited presented in his (Mr. Fullprton*B) opinion a fiiir specimen of the Robertson 
Schools cenerolty, I think it right to say thiit I cannot subscribe to that statement, if it refers 
to the efficiency and the competency of the teachers, as the context would lead me to suppose. 
Among all the Robertson Schools of which I had the opportunity of inspection, there were 
but four with which I was entirely satisfied in this respect, namely. All Saint*, Inniskeel, 
Killrgarvan, and Raphoe ; ten were just satisfactory, and twelve were unsatisfactory. The 
rest' were closed when I visited their locilities. In three of them, namely, Killvmard, 
Lettermacaward, and Raymonterdoney, F.ngliih grammar was not taught. If Mr. Fuller- 
ton's evidence is to be understood as relating to the state of repair, cr rather of disrepair of 
the schools, in that sense I would concur with him, as tlie state of the Raphoe School is a fait 
sample of the general condition of the Hobertson schoolhouses. In the case of the Raphoe 
School, which answers for a paiochiul school, the rector holds a valuable preferment, and 
contributes nothing to the school ; and I cannot hut think that the Roltcrtson Endowment is 
abused when it is made instruracntui in releasing tho incumbent from the duty cast upon him 
bv law, in a case such as this where the income reaches a certain amount, to keep, or causa 
to be kept, a school within his pariah. 

The Honourablb the Irish Society's Schools. fl 

T would also beg to call your attention to another large class of schools which I visited, 
and which derive their endowment wholly or in part from the funds of the Honourable the i 
Irish Society, and to explain the circumstances under which ttiese schools have to corneal 
under tho consideration of tho Commissioners as " endowed schools," ^^ 

The Society of the Governor and Assistants in London of the New Plantation in Ulster, 
in Ireland, comuionly called the "Irish Society," was incorporated by charter from King 
James I., dated 2l)th March, ltil3 : for the " bettor ordering, directing, and governing all 
and all manner of things for and concerning the city a^id citizens of Londonderry, and tho 
county of Loudnnderry,** Tho charter coniirmed to the city of London the grant of the 
entire county of Londonderry, then called Coleraiue, wliich was afterwards divided among 
the twelve London Companies, who contributed to the expenses of the plantation, in severalty. 
The charter also grantea to the Irish Society 4,000 acres of land, next adjacent to the city of 
Dcrry. and lying on the western aide of the river of Lough Foyle, and also the Abbey of 
Coleraine, and 3.000 acres of land adjoining it. lu the reign'of Charles II, a further charter 
vaa granted to tlie Irish Society, dated lOtli April, 1GG2, reciting the clmrter of King JamcS) 
and the several grants of lands made to tho London Companies, and declaring that the Society 
retainedin its own hands such parts of the lands as were not divisible, for defraying the cbargo 
of the general operations of the pUiitation. In the litigation which took place between tbe 
Irijih Society and the Skinners' Company (one of tho twelve subscribing companies which had 
allotted to it an estate in severalty) in the year 183G, the Irish Society not only admitted, but 
insisted, that they wore merely trustees for public purposes connected with the plantation; and 
the House of Lords in that case decided that such was tho true character of their position. 
The Lord Chancellor (Lord Cottenham) stated (12 Clarke tt/iU FintwHi/K Hfport/tt p. 481) : 
" They have applied the funds for pnblic purposes connected with the plantation, and coft- 
nectod with the affairs of the Society — they have applied them for tho purposes of religion, 
partly in building and repairing churches and ch.ipels, of public schools, and the payment of 
achoolmastcrs." He dcciarod that they were but trustees for these purposes, and that tho 
funds which they held were applicable to the discharge of these public duties, though they 
had a discretion as to the extent and manner in which they should apply thorn. The Lord 
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Chancellor added — " What was tho object of this pi intatlun. and the object of the crant ? It 

wnsnirrcnt ])iili]ic object. It was for the purpose of provulin"; for iho settlement of tliis district, 

which had been laid w.islo hy tlio rcbflhon. It wa^ to introduce civilization and order into 

that di^^triot; tn provido for iho cslablishmcnt lliore nnd tlic maiutenmco of tho Protestint 

religion. Those trusts are continuinj. Thoy have still to provide for the Protestant religion, W.P.Ferffuiion,E«q. 

the I*riitc3tant estalilisliment of that dLslrict : anil, with the estabri>hmont of religion in that ^^^' 

district, they have also to superintend imd take care of that which i^s closely nnu intimately 

connected with roliijion, and is a part of it — the education of tho inhabitants of the district." 

The Irisli Society may, therefore, he dcscrihcd (in tho lan^int»o of the Koynl Cummis- 
fiioncrs of Incpiiry into tho Stnto uf the Corporation of London) as a larjfo charitable 
endowment fur ihe North of Ireland, manaj^od by an absentee committee in Ijondon : and of 
all the objects of the pl.tntation, that wliich seems most to boar the character of a continuing 
and unfullilled trust, is tho education of the inhiibitants of the district- The Iri^h Society 
has at all timo4 recognized the d.ums of education upon their fundus, to some extent; and 
it appears from their stitonionts that pr;ml8 for schools in Londonderry and Colcrnine were 
made from tho rear 1613. or conlcniporuncoiisly with the date of their Cret charter. But 
how much of the revenvn'S of the Society have been applied in earlier times to the purposes 
of educuuion, I am unablo to .^ay. Tho bkinncrs' Company, in their ciso before the Huuse 
of Lords, complained that whilu tlic mananrment of tlio estates of tlie Society fur the eight 
years cndiu^' in 18i2. cost upwards of 50 per cent., or £5 000 per annum, the annual 
cxpfindituro upon scliooU did not exceed £480. It appears that in tho year 1828, out of 
an income of £7,259, the disbursements for education vrere £542 ; in 182!), out of £7,282 
the Bchoitl ilishursetncnis were £439 ; in 1830, out of £lO,.'il3, hut £438. However, it is 
rij^ht to add, that In m the year IS36. tho Irish Society have been gradually increasing their 
grants tor educ.itionul purpai^es ; and they have now raised them to an amount somewhat 
more cnmneneurnte than tonncr'y with the just claims of the district. In tho year 1H55. 
out of an income of about £lO,noO, a sum of £l,478 was devoted to tho support of 
education in schools, in aililition to soino small donations for their erection and repairs. Of 
this sum, £431) wns applied townrds tho mainienance of the large establishment near Dcrry, 
called the Koyle Colie^jo ; £V5;J to tho Irish Society's SchooU in Coler.tine; £S0 to the 
Agricultural School at Templcmoyle; and the residue, or ±715, was distributed among 
about oii.duy-si.T schools (Sunday and daily) in sums of from £J0 to £l. Tho grauts to 
fifty -ei^ht scikools were in sums of from £5 to £1. 

\Vi:h the exception nf the Iceepinj; of their own very excellent school in the town of 
Colcrainc, tho Irish Society canimt he said to aiiporintend, in any jiroper sense of the term, 
the educalion of the district committed to their charge. They huvo no oilier school or 
establishment properly under their superintendence or (ontrol. They merely give grants 
in aid to tho F^yle College, the Teniplcmuyle Agricultural School, and to the other cighty-»x 
schools wtdeh participate in Ihe bcnetit of the funds placed at ihoir disposal ; but thov do 
not exercise any control or supervision whatever over them. The greater part of these 
schools ore. no doubt, under Si.'T\ efficient inspection, at the hands of other bodies, and this 
mi<>ht bo supposed to dispensa with tho necessity of inipiiry on the pa't of the Irish Society 
as 10 tho appliciition of their grants ; but 1 have found instances in which schools i>truck off 
the roll of the National Bo:ird from the incompetency or nnsrondnct of tlie teachers (and 
upon grounds nhich, on examination, 1 higldy apjirovcd of), btiil c-iniinued as recipients of 
tho grants of the Irish Society. In such cases the grants were not merely thrown awar, 
but mvi'\f. productive of po>itive mischief, by enubliug the tciichers to Itold out against the 
National Uoard, and by keeping po-eossinn of tho schoolhouses to prevent the appointment 
of proper and efficient leacln rs. 1 ht^g to rclur to uiy rcpcrts on (lie schools of lirtlloiigry, 
Molenan. and SlicriiTs Mountain, in illustra'ion ot this statement. Indeed, from the very 
coiiBiitution of the Iri&h Society, its meuihcrs being absentees, living in London, and in a 
constant state of mutition every Bccond year, it is i:npo^sihIo that they coidd eierciso any 
efficient supervii^ton or supcrintendtncc over the schools which they contribute to ; and I am 
obli>:cd to sjiy that thoir grants are in a great many instances given without discnininiitian, 
as thoy aro continued without regard to tlie altered circumstinccs of the school nnd tho 
locality. 1 cannot say that it is a judicious npplication of tho lirgc funds at their disposal 
to distribute them in driblets of £5 and £2 lu*. to schools bore and there, oppaicntly with 
a Tiew to please all panics, or to put an end to the importunities with whieh the deputations 
from the Society arc asi^iiled at their anuu:d visits. Small grants, such as these, should bo 
Diado with the utmost caution, as in certain cases tliey become instruments of misthicf 
instead of benefit ti a peiglibourhood. The grant is in itself Incap thio of providing an 
efficient school, but may help to keep up a starveling and a u^c'css one. The grant may 
become vafuitble in aid of adei|nate hical eontributioiis; but when given without regard to tho 
existence of such support, ii Is thrown away. Sovcrat of the grants of tho Innh Society are 
open to this observation, that they arc confeircd upon incflicient and useless schools, Midch 
either did not deserve or did not procure any sufficionl local asiiistance. In one instance I 
observed that the grant was given to support a sLhojl upon a gentleman's estate tor tho 
benefit of his own tenantry, and to whicli tliu gcnllenmn himself contributed not a farthing, 
nor would suffer it to obtain the benc^t of inspection or assistance from cither tho National 
Board, or tho Church Education Sociolv. The teacher's salary was confined to tho £10 
given by the Irish Society. The school was without books, uiapa, stale pencils, discipline, 
or instruction. Some of tho grants nro made to schools held in utiserMblo hovels, in which 
discipline and hahits of cleanliness and Older are impossible 

It appears to me to bo coutrary to the nature of things, that a trust of this nature could 

1> 
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Arwmntxra be discharged effectualljr by n flnctunting body of London mercliants, baring no personal 

'*'^^- interests, feclinps, or Bjnipatbifis in llie uiattor. TLo political necessity which gave rise to 

HepMi* of Attisitmt the creation of the trust lias, 1 believe. Ion" since passed away; and as the memlters of the 

OatuHu*iumerf. Jrish Boeiety have confessedly no bene6cial interest iu the fuods wliich they distribute, the 
W.D.FerguMo,£8q.', natural and sensible c lurse would scpm to be. to dcloj^ate the trust to locnl genllemon, who 
would bring to bear npon the disclhirge of their duties tlio necessary information, the com- 
munity of feeling and iutore&t, and tlie opportunity of constant personal inspection and 
supervision uhicli arc essential to its duo pcrfonnnnee. 

The Koyal C'ommissioners, on the state (f tlic Corporation of London, have, upon other 
and independent crounds, made a reeommcndiition to this effect. They say — " We recom* 
mend timt the Irish Society ho dissolved, and its charter repealed by Act of P.'irliameDtt 
and its property bo vested in a new set of trustees, whose number and character should b« 
defined by the Act." 

With regard to the Foyle College or Diocesan Free School of Londonderry, there u a 
apoeial matter n hich arii^cs for consideration in regard to its relations with the Irish Society. 
The citizens of Londonderry allege that the Foylo College should properly be the free 
school nppertainina; to the county of Londonderry ; and that tlio ciidowment intended for 
this school by King .lames L was intercepted and appropriated to their own use by the 
Irish Society. The Irish :?ocieiy, on the other hand, though contributing something to the 
support of tlto school, liavc always discUimcd that the school possessed, of right, any othcr^ 
character than that of a dioooyan free school. ■ 

From the lapse of time it is. perhaps, impnssililo to an-Jvo at any conclusion on this 
subject absolutely certain, but there are several facts wliich give more than a colour of 
probability to the allegalions of the citizens of Dcrry. In the original scheme of plantatioD 
of the six escheated counties of Ulster, propounded by King Jnmes L, a.d., 1608, be 
expre&sly declared that there should be one free school, ^t least, in e^^vy county, for the 
education of youth, iu learning and religion ; and it is singular that his purpose should have 
miscarried only in the county of Londonderry, tho settlement of which was undertaken by 
the Irish Society and tho London Companies. It appears that the Corporation of London 
accepted tho Kings propo«U to undertake the plsiiitation of the county Londonderry 
(then called Coleraine), ntter having fir.^.t pent a deputation of their body to Ireland to 
inspect it. They reqnireil, as a condition for their doing so, that the towns of Derry and 
Coleraine should be given as the sites of two towns; and that 4,000 acres of land adjoining 
Dcrry, and 3,0U0 acres adjoining Coleraine, sliould also be conferred upon them. The 
4,0t>0 acrc^ near Dcrry art^ determined by the charter to have been on tho western side of 
the Fuylu; that tract, and the 3,000 acres near Coleraine, formed tho property of the Irish 
Society ; all tho intermediate tract, between tho Foylc aud tho Baon having been allotted, 
in severalty, to the twelve London Companies. 

It further appears that another deputation, consisting of Alderman Proby and ^latthew 
Springham, visited the plantation in IGIG, and in consequence of the reclamations of King 
James upon the non-fulfilment of tho terms of the charter, tho deputation reported to the 
Corporation of London as follows: — *' And for a free school we have allotted, when it is 
done, 300 aorcs, which Mr. Springhara has promised to build, nt his own charge, next year." 
This report seems strongU* to confirm the claim of the free school of Derry to the endow* 
mcnt intended for it by King James, and recognized by the deputation of the Corporation 
in Itilti, to an extent of 300 acres at least, and to prove (hat it was thrn nelu-dly allotted to 
the school. On tho other liand, the Foyle College, assuming it to be the Koyal free 
school designated hy tho charter, has lost its appropriate endowment, and stands in singular 
contrast with the free scliools of the other five escheated countie.s, as wi.l appear from the 
following reiurn prosonted to Parliament in the year 1849, of the endowments of the several 
free schools : — 
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Thus, somehow or otljer. one of the main conditions of the plantation has been unobsorved. 
as regards tho county oi Londonderry ; and the allotment of the 3J0 acres stated to bsYO 
been specifically made by the Commissioners of tho Irwh Society in 1016, has been with- 
drawn or withheld. In connexion with this, there is another circumstance, which is v«rT 
remarkable, if I am correctly informed in respect of it, namely, that although the charter 
fixes tho 4,000 acres of land adjacent to Derry, intended as the peculiar property of the 
Irish Society, to have been on the western side of tho river Foyle, the Irisli Societyhappena 
to have possession of two iaolate<l townhinds on the eastern side, called Rossnagallagh and 
Gronsha, and of no other landa on that side of Uie river, except some lands recJaimed from 
the sea ; and the possession of those two townlands, Burroundcd by the church lauds, and the 
separate estates of the Companies, cannot bo accounted for by their charter. The twti 
townlands correspond iu their aeroablo contents very closely with tlie amount of land (300 
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acres) stated to have boon allotted to the freo school in IGlfJ; containing hy rcf^cnt and, Appkkduto 
probably, more accurate Rinvcy, 309 plantation ncies. Hut whether or not these two town- RKpohT. 

lands, Rossnav'nlhiph and Granshn, aie ihe identical 300 acrcB allotted to the free school, RepartM of Aniaaitt 
in ful^Iment uf a prcvixtis obligation in that behalf, the free school of Londonderry lias a C"ft>mi»ticnm. 
strong claim a^a'n^t tho Iri:;h Society in this re^ipcct ; and thoti(,'h lapse of time may Iiavo W.D.Fer^own.Eaq.r 
debai'rcd all io:;nl remedy in rnspcct of that claim, it cannot destroy the mord and equitable i-i-O' 
dnn npun the consideration of Parliament in tho cTciit of the trust property now aUmiuiA- 
tercd by the iri^h Society t-eing placed under other regulations. 

But iud<'pondenily of this special claim on tiie part of the Foyle ColIej»:e to a specifio 
allotment of an endowment of land, it appears to ino to have a general cUim on tho funds 
of tlie Irish Socit?ty to a more liberal siippurt tlian it lias, as yet, received. Tho school was, 
for a long pcriofl of time, mniniy dependent on tho liberality of the Bishops and Corporation 
of Dcrry, :uid the twidve London Cumpnuies having property In the neighbourhood, and 
received, untd later times, little asaistaiicc fmm the Irish Society. The support of the 
London Coiopanios nas a precnrioiis resource for a public school, a-* appears from the changes 
which have taken place in the list of donations within tho List forty years. Tho following 
donations have altoj^ether cc:isc« !: — Corpuration of Derry, i!80 ; Fishroona;er6' Company, £ 1 00 ; 
Ironmongers". £(iO ; Carpenters. X5 5^.; Barbers', £5; Grocers'. £100; L^rapors', £lOO; 
Skinners', £ 100 ; Conks', £lO; Brewcr3',£&; Pcwtercrs, £5. Tho Mercers' gave £105 ; 
they notv ^ive £50, but nominate two boarders who pay £iO each, but for whom tho regular 
ehar^ is £79 16.-.'. The Irish Uooiety has increased its grant from £110 lo^t. 4<i, (o £420; 
but tlie school has, notwitl'.standing, htst an annual income of £490, and is rcdnccd to a 
state of very great destitution. This is tlie more to be lamented, ns it occupies a commo- 
dious and handsome building, within a c>.>nvcnient distance of tho thriving city of London- 
derry. Tho hou>=e is weil built, and in g^oi] ]ircscrvat»on as rcj^ards the main parts of the 
building. It is ciip»ble of accoinmodattni^ from seventy to eiji^bty boarders, and at Least as 
many day boys; auti hns i>PRn de::Iared by sovcral succussive aets of Commissioners, to bo 
cnpable of becoming onu of tho most iistTul sdiu-ila in Ireland. It luts at present an excellent 
head-raantcr. who is both competent and zealous, but may well feel oppressed with the weight 
of his pecudinry responsibilities. TbU fine establishment hai> the floors and bedsteads of its 
dormitories in a srite of decay ; it is witliout snit^ible class rooms and school requisites, 
models, or apparatus for the liberal cducAlion of \i& pnpi!?. U hns no adequate meaus of 
amusement or cxcrLisc f<^>r the boardenj; its playground is insufiicient; tho ball-alley is not 
in a proper sfcito; there is no library of useful and entertaining books; in fact, it has little 
beyond its substantial walls, half en>pty rooms, ;iud liroary corridors. 

Ghnxtial Kkhark^. 

In GoncluBion, I beg to say that the paramount and prevailing impression on my mind, 
derived from my tour of visitation, is, that the Endowed St*nooLj, as a general body 
(oiccpting only those which are in connexion with the Xational Board), are under a most 
serious disadvantage, from the absence of any thing liUo an efficient system of inspection. 
The Royal and Diocesan Schools are practically without any supervision. The schools on 
tho foundation of Erasmus .Smith and Colonel Robertson, and the schools in connexion 
with the Church Education Society, are under a system of inspection which (so far as my 
experience went) ie quite ini flectu-al to promote the advancement of the schools, or even 
to ascertain, for tho information of central bodies, tho true state of their proficiency. 

In saying this, I desire to pass no reflection whatever on the gentlemen who conduct the 
inspection of tho schools to which I refer. Many of these gentlemen are as intelligent and 
energetic as could be detsired, and do their duty as well as it could be dono under tho 
circumstance-s : but it is beyond the power of any man, living at a gi'cat distance, by an 
annual or half-yearly visit, which is anticipated and prepared for, to exercise a real influence 
on the character of a school, or to mato permanent impressions on its teacher. 

Frequent and authoritative inspection appears to me to bo a matter of primary necessity 
to every school, from the highest I^oyal to the lowest Parochial. Without it, the best 
managed school is apt to lajwu into a fonnal routine. Too mnny t«ichers arc wanting in 
that hearty zeal and intelligence in their office which would prevent the discharge of it« 
duties becoming dull and moiiotonous; and all require to be stimulated and encouraged and 
kept up to their work by an active, vigilant Kuperintendcnt, who can enforce his admoni- 
tions by rewards and punishments. Many of the schools to which I refer possess an 
invaluable superintendence on the part of the clergymen of the KBtablished Cliurch and 
Other patrons ; but this, though inestimable in its way, does not supply the place, nor does 
it command the iotlueuce, of external inspection hy trained men, who have a wide fqihcre 
of observation to draw upon. The Hystcra of inspection in operation over tho schools of 
the National Board appears to me admirably calculated to promote the efficiency and 
advancement of their schools ; but it is a costly system, which no resources less than 
National can well command. For the year ending 31 at December, 1855, their inspection 
co»t £20,637 4*. bd., and yet it was not more than adequate to meet tho requirements of 
their schools- It appears to mo that all Endowed Schools, inasmuch as they are more or 
less permanently conducing to one of the objects of all good (lovernment — the educatiou 
of its people — ate entitled to the benefit ol systematic inspection, and that some more 
effectual measures than are at present in operation should be taken to protect the corpus 
of their endowments from being misappropriated or encroached upon. The periodical 
appointment of a Commission, such as the present, when a fresh crop of abuses has grown 
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Up and ahed its Bceda, is neither an economical nor a iudicioua method of keeping these 
eodowtnenu (which, as a whole, must be rcrr Taluablo) Kafc and ctTocure. I am unable 
to Bay wliether the Clare-*trcet Board was provided with adequate power* to preserve the 
Endowed ScIiooU in working order; but if it waa, the powcns have been Buffered to lie 
comparatively inactive. 

Another tliou^'lit waa constantly present to my mind when visiting the schools under the 
Church Education Society and thu Rol>ert»on Committee — nimely. the jrcneral inadequacy 
of the remuneration of the tcachore, and the impoverished fetale of the M*houU as to books 
and apparatus. Where the salary of the teacher ranges from £8 to £I3, it is imp<^ssiblo 
to expect that a man possessing even a moderate acquaintance with tlie elements of learning 
will undergo the drudgery of instructingr a village M:hool, anletts prevented bv some phyricaj 
iniinnity from eaniinjj his bread by manual labour. In these schools I have found a 
continuous and rapid fluctuation in the teachers, and that the more competent have gone 
to trades or emigrated to America. Here again. I fear, that the work of the education of 
a people is a matter beyond the power of private resources and that in ven- few instances 
is there a prospect of a school for the poor proving self-supporting. I think that such 
schools would be greatly relieved, and the cause of general education immensely advanced, 
if even the appiratus for the scliooU was supplied to them, and some muform system of 
books kept in use in our primary institutions. A feeling of jealousy may at present prevent 
the adoption of the books of the National Board in schools connected with tho Church 
Education Society; but I have found them pretty largely mixed with other books in the 
Kobertson Schools. 

There is a cUss of endowments, many of which are not at present in operation, that 
seems to me to deserve a special consideration. 1 allude to the very considerable number 
of endowments, constituted of small grants of land in fee-simple, made bv propnutors of 
estates, and devoted fur ever to the purposes of education, free of rent- In a great many 
instances the schools Imvo been closed, the schoolhouses have fallen into dilapidation and 
ruin, and are an eye-sore to the neighbourhood. Host of those schoolhouses were erected 
in times wlien it was tho policy of the State to promote Scriptural education, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of the Kildare-placo Society; and building grants were made 
from tho Lord Lieutenant's Scliool Fund and other I'arluiinentary funds, on condition that 
the proprietor should dedicate fur ever an acre of land to the school. Without offering 
any opinion upon the original expediency of these measures, it cannot be disputed that 
they have, in a great many instances, led the proprietors of estates into positions which they 
never would have assumed but for tlio Parliamentary grants; and when the grants were 
withdrawn, without restoring tlie proprietors to their original position, something like a 
breach of faith, or at least of an honourable understandings seems to have been coninutted. 
In case it should ever be in contemplation to superintend and to supplement the existing 
endowments at the hands of the Government, the class of endowments to which I allude, 
appear to mc to deserve special consideration. 

1 am, Sir, yotir obedient servant. 
Wm. K. Hancock, Esq., ll.d., Wiixi&3i Dwiek F&aavso^. 

Dublin Castle. 
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General Report of Richard S. IIickson, Esq., Government Accoantttnt, on tho Audit 

of Accounts of Endowed Schools. 

6th January, 1857- J 
Sir — Having, in compliance with the directions of the Commissioners, most carefully 
examined the accounts of a large number of the minor charities and institutions connected 
with the endowed acbools of Ireland, in addition to those already specially reported on 
me» viz. : — 

1. The Governors of Schools founded by Erasmus Smith, Esq. 

2. The Incorporated Society. 

3. The Commissioners of Education. 

4. The Blue Coat Hospital, or Free School of King Charles II., Dublin. 

5. The Hibernian Marine School, Dubhn. 

6. JIadam .Mercer's School, county Dublin. 

7. Wilson's Hospital, county Westmeath. 

8. Morgan's Cliarity, county Dublin. 
The four 6rstnamed Boards, being the principal institutions of this nature, were bronght 

before the public Courts held by the Commissioners, and are, therefore, fully noticed in tho 
evidence. 

Tho Reports relating to tho Hibernian Jlarine School and Madam Mercer's School, in 



noticed in his Report on these charities. 

I have now the honour to report, for the information of the Commissionorfl, in general 
terms, that in all those minor institutions, errors and imperfections appear to exist in tho B 
accounts, of a similar nature to those already pointed out in the above-mentioned cases. I 

A very general and great impropriety, to which I beg leave to direct attention, is the 
frequent disposal or sale of the funded property of the schools, and the aj)proprialion to 
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carrent expenditure of bequests and legacies which should, I respectfully submit, in all Appesok to 
cafles be held sacred, as an addition to capital. Bbpobt. 

The greatest and most serious defect, however, to which I feel called on to direct more Report ofGoverHment 
especial attention, as it appears to me the source of the gravest evils, is the absence of Accountant. 
experienced persons to act as auditors of the accounts ; by this I mean properly qualified Richard s. Hickuon, 
persons, unconnected with the establishment, and havingthe means of knowing the real ^'^• 
extent and nature of the income and property of the institution, as well as its legitimate 
exponditure. In most -cases, the audit is merely confined to an examination of tradesmen's 
biDs and other vouchers connected with the expenditure alone. This is, no doubt, an 
essential duty ; hut it by no means forms a perfect or satisfactory audit, as it is most 
important that tho income and assets should be likewise properly looked after, and that 
the auditors see that the rents, dividends, and all other sources of income are duly 
received and brought to account, and that the funded or other property is not interfered 
-with or lost sight of. 

In some instances the signatures of the tradesmen themselves have been obtained to 
the certificate of audit, as auditors, though it appears evident tliat no further examination 
of the accounts had actually taken place on their part, than a mere check of the tot of the 
credit side of the account, and tliat the nature and extent of tho debits were entirely 
xinknown to them. 

I would very respectfully suggest that a uniform system of accounts might be adopted 
and acted upon in all cases, and that it should be incumbent on tho auditors to see that 
the system of accounting, onco approved of and adopted, should not in any case bo 
permitted to be departed from. 

I have the honour to he. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Richard S. Hicksos. 
AV. Neilson Hancock, Esq., ll.d., 
Secretary, Endowed Schools (Ireland) Commission. 



Reports of the Inspector of Estates. Rcporf» of the 

To Her Majesty's Commissionbrs for inquiring into Endowed Schools in Ireland. , ^ -^Z j \ y 

My Lord and Gentlemen, — Having been appointed by his Excellency tho Lord 

Xieutenant, to inspect tho estates under the management of the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion in Ireland, the Governors of the Schools founded by Erasmus Smith, Esq., the Incor- 
3iorated Society, and other estates belonging to endowed schools in Ireland, and to report to 
jou thftreon, and having received your instructions for my guidance, I proceeded to inspect 
-the several estates referred to, and beg leave to submit to you the following report : — 

For tho purpose of making this report more intelligible, I have had the several estates 
carefully laid down on the Ordnance Survey maps of Ireland, from the surveys of tho diffe- 
Tent estates supplied to me. They are delineated on the county index maps, and also on 
"the townland maps, both of which accompany this report.' 

I. Estates tinder the Management of Commissioners of Education in Ireland. The CommiMioners 

The first estates visited were those under tho management of the Commissioners of Ireland. 
Education in Ireland. Before proceeding to report on each of these estates separately, I 
take leave to make one or two suggestions applicablo to them generally. 

Lea^ng Powers. — The Commissioners of Education in Ireland, do not seem to posscRs 
any proper power of leasing. In their Act of Incorporation, (53Geo. Ill.,ch. 107, sec. 13), 
it IS enacted that the Commissioners under that Act should have all such powers of leasing 
and demising all and every tho lands and hereditaments belonging to the said last 
mentioned schools respectively as the several trustees or other persons in whom such 
lands were vested immediately before the passing of that Act had by law for leasing and 
demising the said lands and liereditaments respectively. The only authority which the 
trustees of the Royal School estates possessed, when the last mentioned Act was passed, 
was to grant leases for twenty- one years, the rents to be in trust for the masters of tho 
respective schools. 

Accordingly, the Commissioners do not appear to have made any leases of the Royal 
School Estates. It would, in my opinion, be advantageous to these estates that the Com- 
missioners should have ample leasing powers, but, of course, so restricted as to prevent 
them from being abused. 

Accounts. — Tho rentals and accounts furnished by the agents of the several estates, and 
copied into tho books of the Commissioners, have not been kept on a uniform system, or 
as clearly as they might have been ; and the yearly accounts have in some cases not been 
sent in by the agents till many months after the time at which tlicy should be furnished. 
To remedy this 1 beg to suggest that printed forms of rentals and accounts, prepared on 
the best plan, be furnished to the several agents ; this would not only save trouble to the 
agents, but it would secure uniformity and accuracy in the accounts ; and further, the 
annual rentals and accounts should be furnished by the agents on or before a fixed day, 
say, not later than the 1st of April, or at latest, 1st ^lay in each year. 

1 now proceed to report on each estate. 

• These m.ips iirc preserved amongst the papers of the ComniiBaion. 
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DCTNaAKNON KoTAL ScHOOI. KflTATE. 

This Astate is in the coanty Tjrone, four to six miles from Dungannon ; it is bounded 
on two sides by Lou^h Koagb and tbe river Black wator. It consists of six townUnds. con- 
taining, acortriiing to tho survpy made in 1832 by M*Arthnr, 3,890a. 3b. I 2p, statute mea- 
sure, of which 1.340 acres are arable land, 1,380 acres meadow and pasture, including a 
considerable extent of partially reclaimed bog, and 1,170 acres of undivided bog. The 
rent according to the rental of 1855, was £l.4o8 2». 2(/.. together with £209 8*. 5<i., 
received for bog rent. Tho latter varies from year to year. For tho last three years the 
average amount received for the tui-f lianks was £193 14«. 5d. 

Value, — In 1832 the estate was valued by Mr. Richmond at £1,439 ^*- 9rf., cxcIusito 
of the turf banks. 

The new general valuation of the county Tvrone is not yet made. The old valuation of 
this property amounts to £1,046 5j». Id. Even making the usual allowance of twenty per 
cent., which this valuation is said to be under the letting value, it is still much under the 
rent which the tenants do pay punctually. On tbe three large townlantls of Aughamul- 
len, Derrytrcsk. and Derrylahan. tho tenants have the advantage of an ample mipjily of 
turf, and the linen manufacture which is carried on in that part of the county no doubt 
assists them to pay their rent. On the whole, I am of opinion that tho estate is fairly let, 
aod at the same time the rent is aa high as ia consistent with the prosperity of the tenjintry. 

Arrears. — The rents are punctually paid. It appears by the accounts of the agents, fur- 
nished j)n the 29th of March last, that all the rent due up to, and on the 1st November 
r receding, had been paid, and that there were no arrears whatever due ou the property. 
do not find by the accounts that any arrears have been written off. 

In the years lH4fJ and 1347 an allowance was made to the tenants, £205 's. Old. being 
the rent of the land under potatoes in the year 1 846. In the year 184S an allowance of five 
per cent, was made to those who paid up their rent; and in tho years 1849 to 1952, 
inclusive, an allowance often per cent, was given in like manner; and thisappoars by tho 
accounts to he the whole of the loss sustained by reason of the potato failure ; taken toge- 
ther it only amounts to about halfa-year's rent, and was, I believe, lo^e than was gene- 
rally suffered where the holdings were small, and the tenants held from year to year- 
There are no leases on this estate. 

ImproifementA. — Ueforethe Uoard of Edaoation was constituted, a lease of the estate had 
been granted, which did not expire till November, 1331. The Board, as appears by their 
report to the Lord Lieutenant, then found the lands " impoverished, and in the hands of 
a very numerous and poor tenantry." The late Mr. Rlackcr, an agent of experience, wa» 
appointed by the Hoard to manage tho property. Under bis directions tbo estate waa 
surveyed and valued, the farms readjusted, tho old and crooked fences removed, and straight 
ones substituted. A considerable sum of money has been since expended, from time to 
time, in making drains, forming roads, and assisting tho tenants to improve their bouses. 

An agriculturist, paid by tho Board, resides on the estate ; he superintends tho making 
drains, roads, and other improvements, suggests to the tenants the best mode of cultivat- 
ing their fanns, and. where it is necessary, recommends that lime and seeds should bo 
supplied to tbcm. The lime and seeds are purchased out of a fund wliich has been placed 
in the agent's hands for the purpose, and tiie cost of tbem ia punctually repaid by the 
tenants at the end of tho year with their rent. 

It bas been observed that when the Board of Education got possession of the estate it 
was occupied by a great number of poor tenants, and the holdings were, conscqucntJy, 
very small. This has been remedied, as far as it could be, without turning any tenant out 
of his holding, by insisting tliat when a tenant was Icanng the estate he shotdd dispose of 
his farm to one of the other tenants, thus diiuiui^^hing the number of tenants on the estate. 
The extent to which this has been done appears from tho fact, that since 1833 the number 
of holdings on the estate has been reduced by seventy-fonr. 

The money expended in making drains and roads has been uaefally applied. Tho new 
road made through the townland of Derrytrcsk (and which ia marked yellow on tho Ord- 
nance map sent with this report), was very much required, but as this road has heretofore 
terminated at the Coal Island Canal, it bas been a private road, and tho tenants going to 
Z>aDganDon, their market-town, had to go a round of two miles, and pay a toll besidciL 
At pPBscnt a bridge is being built over the canal and the river Torrent, at the joint ex- 
pense of the county and the Coramisaioncrs of Education, by wliich the new road through 
that part of tbe estato will be made a county road, and the tenants will then have a direct 
communication opened to them with Dungannon, Armngh, &c. Tliis will he a gi%at 
boncGt to tho estate, particularly if the branch-roads leading from it bo improved and 
(^tended as they should be. 

Present State of the Property. — The bouses of the tenants are, witli a few exceptions* 
fairly comfortable, considering the sire of the holdings. 

'J'he farms are carefully cultivated, and improvements of various kinds, as draining, 
fencing, &c., have been made on most of them. 

The tenants appear to be industrious, and the spirit of insubordination which I am told 
Aid exist some years ago. seems to have disappeared. It was not, perhaps, to bo wondered 
at that a little resistance should have been made by the tenants in the first instance to the 
change which, in consequence of prior neglect, it was necessary to introduce for the good, 
not only of tlio estate, but also of tbe tenants themselves. Xotwithstarding what has 
boen done during the last twenty years to consolidate farms the holdings are still very 
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small, and were it not for employment in weaving the tenants could not live comfortably Appbmmx to 
by Buch small farms, R»«t. 

A coal-mine was worked on the estate for a few years, but, in the year 1863, the work- liejmrtsofthe 
ing of the mine was discontinued, because it was not found profitable. Intpector of Eatau$. 

The large extent of bog on the estate produces, as has been seen, an income of about J- W. Blarland, Esq. 
£190 per annum, by letting the banks each season for turf; and after the deep bog shall be rj^^ Cor^Uaionere 
cut away the agent considers that, from the nature of tlie soil below the peat, and ofEdacatUminlK- 
the facility for drainage, this tract of ground may be reclaimed and made arable land. land— ttmgwiDon 
It is important that tliis object should be kept in view in the management of the turf- banks. ^7" School EiUte. 

There is one school on the estate for the cliildron of the tenantry ; it is erected on the 
townland of Aughamullan. It does not seem adequate to supply tlie wants of such a nume- 
rous tenantry ; and as it is two miles distant from part of Derrytrcsk, the tenants there 
complain that they cannot send their children to school in winter, there seems to be some 
ground for this complaint ; and it would be desirable that steps should be taken to have a 
National school established within the reach of the children on that part of the estate. 

I have only to observe, in concluding my report on the Dungannon school estate, that it 
appears to me to have been very judiciously managed both by the late agent, Mr. Blacker, 
and by the present agent, Mr. AYann. From the number of small holdings, and the large 
extent of bog and waste on this property, more titan ordinary care and vigilance are 
required in its management. 

Law Costs. — Since writing the above report, the bills of costs furnished to the Commis- 
ffioners of Education in Ireland, by their solicitors, Messrs. M'Causland and Fethcrston, 
have been forwarded to me, and I was requested " to take them into consideration when 
making my report, so far as they relate to the estates of the Commissioners." 

On looking into these bills of costs I found that the sum of £444 Gs. Ad. is charged for 
business done for the Dungannon estate, from March, lb43, to April, 1853, and nearly the 
whole of this amount is charged for preparing notices to quit ; being for each year notices 
were served about £85 more than the agent's entire remuneration. 

I wrote to Mr. Wann for an explanation of this largo and extraordinary expenditure, 
and I beg to send herewith copies of my letter and his reply. 

I do not think the reason he assigns for serving notices to quit so frequently on all the 
tenants is satisfactory. Notice should only have been served on defaulters. When notices 
were necessary it is plain that the proper course would have been to have had one form 
Bottled by the solicitors, and the others printed, and filled up in tbc agent's ofBce. In 
this way the costs would not have bcoa more than a few shillings instead of several hun- 
dred pounds. 

Mr. Wann says, that " he believed the late Mr. Blacker was informed that the solicitors 
of the Board were the proper parties to prepare notices to quit." How this may be I have 
no means of ascertaining. 

It miust be admitted that the estate has not been chai'gcd with any local law costs. 

Correspondence as to Law Costs. — Copy Letter to Mr. Wann. 

Mountjoy-placc, Dublin, 4th October, 185G. 

Dear Sia, — The hill of costs of Messrs. M'CauBlanJ and Fetlierstou, for law business done in con- 
nexion with the Royal School Estates, has been sent to me by ller M;ijesty s Commisaionere, for my 
consideration when making my report. 

And I observe that the sum of £444 6s. id. is charged for business done for the Dungannon Estate 
from March, 1843, to April, 1853. 

Nearly the whole of this amount is charged for preparing notices to quit. The sum of .I*, is charged 
for each notice and copy ; and notices appt-ar to have been preimrcd for every tenant, or nearly bo, 
in the years 1843, 1843, 1847, 1849, and 1851. I have not met with any thing of this kind before, 
and will feel obliged if you will let me know why it was necessary to serve notices on every tenant 
BO frequently. 

If it were necessary, it seeme to me that one notice must have been a copy for all the others ; and 
one having l>een prepared by the solicitors, a common clerk could have prepared the rest at a trifling 
cost, instead of at the enormous cost of upwards of £400. I presume there is not so much expense 
incurred in this matter on the other estates under your management. 

As I have to send in my report very soon, I will thank you to favour me with some explanation 
on this subject at your earliest convenience. 

I remain, dear Sir, yonrs faithfully, 

Wm. Wann, Esq. James W. Mubland. 

[Answer.] 

Markethill, Cth October, 185C. 

Dkab Sie, — Yours of 4th Instant I have duly received, relative to the service of notices to quit on 
the Dungannon School Estate tenants. lu 184G I was entrusted with the agency of that property, 
previous to which I was fully aware, from my personal knowledge of the tenants, whilst assistiug the 
Lite Mr. Blacker, that unless they felt there was perfect and almost immediate control over them, no 
certainty of rent-paying could be calculated on ; and as times did not imjffove about the period referred 
to^ I did not conceive it prudent to discontinue a plan, the efficacy of which I had nuown so well ; 
and by observing a strict and Brm determination to have punctuality cstablishctl (when 1 knew there 
was means to do so), the result has been of lato, almost a univer&il attcndanco to ]>ay rent on the days 
I appoint for that purpose. Seeing these facte, the Commissioners of Education desired mc to discon- 
tinue the practice of serving notices to quit, Kive on such of tho tenants as might appear refractory. 

In further replying to your letter as to " the bill of costs" for these notices, I beg to say that I 
was perfectly unacquainted with their extent or nature nntil I received your letter yesterday morning 
—the payment of them not having passed throngh my bandi. The late Mr. Blacker, I believe, was 
iiiformed that the Solicitors of the Board were the proper parties to supply the notices, and X followed 
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liis oxnmpic, furnished a list of tlie tcnnnU to Messra. M'Cttualand ami Fetherslon, received from them 
the Dotites ready for my sijrnaturo, and a^kiioHrlcii^ed tlicir rert-ipt. 

I lliitik, lakiiig inyac<'(tuiit>tult«»gclhor, it will be discovered tbat the estate has Tint been madecliarge- 
ablo for any iocallawcostat when I liad to take proceeding'/*, I made the defaulting ]>arty pay the cubts. 

I am, dear Sir, very faithfully, your ubcdietit servant. 

James W. Mciriand, Esq., Hoanljoy-pUc-e, Dublin. ' ' WiLLUH Wamx. 

AiiMA(;i[ Royal .School Estatk. 

This eatate is situated on the loading road botwecn Ncwry and Armagh, about midway 
betwoen thosf; toxvns It consists of six townlaudtt, containing I.5Ha. Ik. 3li*., elututo 
mcafiarc, including therein Homo waste and about eixty-scvcn acreH of marsh. 

Tho present rental \^ £l.409 5s. l^d., together with £20, received for the grass of the 
marsh. This latter amount varies a little from year to year. 

In the year iS'S,i the estate was valjcd by .). Thomas Noble at £t,4l.S ISj. per annum. 
The new general valuation in not yet completed for the County Armagh. Tho old 
valuation is £1,303 Is. 3d. 

Tho present rent corresponds with Noble's valuation, the tithe rent-charge being added 
to it. and it liaa been unchanged since 1833. 

The estate appears to be let at its full value, consistent with the prosperity of the ienantry. 

Arrears.— Thf* arrc.irs due on the estate to the Ist November, 1855, when the agent fur- 
nished his account in May, l^o^i, amounted to £2,(i()l I5j». l^rf., equal to nearly one year 
and three quarters' rent of tho wiude estate. It has been usual in that part of the country 
to let half a year's rent remain outstanding, and those tenants who do not owe more, consider 
their rent fully jjaid up. There are, however, seventeen tenants who owe three years' rent or 
upwards. Tiieae arrears, with the exception of tho one half-year, which is due by all the 
tenants, accrued between tho years imo and IS51 ; tho amount of arrears due now is less 
than it was in tho year 1851, and tho agent thinks he will he able to get them all in. 

With the exception of an allowance of £170 3w. 2</m made for the failure of the potato 
crop in 1846, the t.en.ints on this estate seem to have received no allowance or abatement 
whatever. They did not get the abatement of ton per cent, for three or four years, which 
was given ou the other estates. 

There are no leases on the estate. 

Improvements. — From the time the Commissioners of Education got into possession of tlic 
estate, in 1833, till IB47. nearly £H00 was expended on improvements; about £400 of that 
sum was expended in draining and reclaiming tlie bog and marsh, and tho residue in giving 
premiums and assistance to the tenants for improving their houses and farms. The eflortt 
mado to drain tho marsh havo not been very successful, for it is still liable to be flooded 
during a great part of tho year by tho overllowing of the lti\*or Cushicr ; and there docs not 
appear ti* be any way of remedying this, except by removing or altering the weir which is | 
across the river a little below the estate. This weir was for the use of a mill on the estate of 
Mr, Cope, which is no longer worked; and pos&iblysomc arrangement might be made with 
Mr. Cope, by which tho weir could be removed, or at least larger sluices put into it. In 
this way the water in the river would be kept lower, and a considerable extent of land on 
Mr Cope's estate, .is well as on the school estate, would be much benetited. 

As to the money expended on improving the houses and larms, it seems to hare hcon 
very usefully applied. 

Present :^ta.te of the Property. — The tenants generally have comfortable slated hocaes, 
and appear to be respectable and industrious. 

The farms for the most part are well cultivated. Flax is generally grown on the estate. 

The houses and farms of those tenants, who are much in urrear, are an exception, 
however, to the observations just niado. Their houses arc in bad order and their farms 
exhausted. ^J 

The Comraisuonors of Education have erected a school on the estate, which is under ^| 
the Church Education Society. It contains a schoolroom for boys, and one for girls, also ^^ 
a suitable house for the master and mistress. The school appears to bo well conducted^ 
and there is a largo attendance of pupils. 

Suggeatiwis. — 1 beg to suggest that some means he taken to rcduco tho amount of 
arrears. It was certainly itijurious to tlie estate to let so much arrears accumulate. 
Notwithstanding tlie opinion expressed by Mr. Millar, that he expected to be able to get 
them all in. and that it would not be judicious to cancel any of them, 1 think it would 
be advisable to make an abatement on payment of arrears. ^ 

The facts of those arrears having accumulated during the years 1 R45 to 1850, and of tho ^| 
tenants not having received the same abatement during those years as the tenants of other 
estates, seem to give them some claim for such an abatement on the payment of arrears. 

Subject to such abatement, they sliould be compelled to pay up, and care should be 
taken not to allow arreai^ to accumulate again. From the exhausted state of the farms 
of some of those in arrear, it is probable they will not be able to pay uj) any part of what 
they owe : in these cases it will be necessary to remove tlicm, and there will bo no difficulty 
in fitiding neighbiiuring tenants able and willing to occupy their farms, and to pay up tho i 
arrears on them if it be thought expedient to require it ^| 

Tho present method of letting tho grass of the marshes by auction, is liable to abuse. ^" 
It might have been judicious while attempts were being made to reclaim them ; but if 
nothing more can be done in this way by removing the weir above alluded to. it would bo 
better to let the marsh to the adjoming tenants, from year to year. If let in this way, 
it would produce more rent and give loss trouble. 
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Enxiskillgn Royal School Estate. Appendix to 

The estate consists of forty-one townlands in the ceunty of Fermanagh, distant from fonr ' 

to nine miles from the town of Ennislcillen, on the road leading to Swanlinbar ; together neportnqfihe 
with Portora, adjoining tlic town of Euniskillen, and a tenement in the town. The forty- inspector of JCMtaies. 
one townlands contain 5,512a. 2r. 22p., statute measure, (including about C85a. In. 27p, J- W. Mnrland, Eeq. 
of mountain and bog) ; Portora contains 53a. 1r. 20i'. The present annual rent, as stated tIid CommisfionorB 
in the rental, is £2,094 12*. I id. for tbo land; £22 for the Constabulary Barracks, built on f>f Education in Ire- 
thc estate by the Commissioners, and £26 for the tenement in tlie town of Knniskillen, R"*^^^hwfEBite 
making together £2,142 12s. lirf. Portora yields no rent, the Royal School is built on it, °^^ oo a . 
and the master of the school occupies the land free of rent. It was valued at £120 Os. 9rf. 
per annum. 

In 1816 Messrs. Sherrard and Co. valued these lands, exclusive of Portora, at £2,940 
7«. lOd, late currency, equal to £2,714 45. 2d. present currency. In 1841 Mr. .1. J. Byrne 
valued this estate, exclusive of Portora, at £2,293 1 1*. Od. The new general valuation of 
Ireland has not yet been made for the county Fermanagh. The existing valuation of this 
property is £1,854 Ss. lOd. ; but this valuation is considered to be about twenty per 
cent, under the present letting value. 

It may be safely stated, that if this estate were held by improving tenants, and il' the 
farms were of a proper size, it would bo at least worth the value placed on it by Mr. 
Byrne, in 1841. As matters now stand, the majority of the holdings are so small, the 
land 80 exhausted, and the tenants so poor, that many of them have difficulty in paying 
the present rent, and in case of any loss of cattle or failure of crops, the arrears would bo 
further increased. 

Arrears.— The arrears due on this estate, up to 1st November, 1854, when the agent 
furnished his account in October, 1^55, amounted to £9,'23\ 9s. O^d., equal to nearly four 
and a-half years' rent of the whole property. However, the arrcar on many of the holdings 
was greater : for example — 

Twenty-one oived five years' rent. Eleven owed seven years' rent. 

Fifteen owed five and a-half years' rent. Nine owed seven and a-half years* rent. 
Fifteen owed six years' rent. Ten owed eight years' rent. 

Eleven owed six and a-half years' rent. Thirteen owed nine years' rent. 
Twenty-one owed ten years' rent and upwards. 

It appears by the accounts, that in the year 1840, arrears to the amount of £522 2s. 2d. 
were cancelled by order of the Board. Again, in 1S45, arrears to the amount of £lOO 
15s. 4d. were cancelled in like manner. 

fn the years 1846, 1847, and 18-18, allowances were made to the tenants for the potato 
failure, to the amount of £1,213 12s. 2d., besides £298 9s. 3d. allowed them in the same 
years for draining. 

In the years 1849 to 1853, inclusive, an abatement of ten per cent, was allowed on the 
rental. 

In consequence of the tenants being in arrears, the receipts for rent were only given on 
account, and no receipts were given up to a particular date, so it is difficult for the 
tenants to know how they stand as to arrears, and it is also difficult to check the agent's 
account. But from Mr. Benison's character, I have no reason to doubt that it was 
faithfully kept. 

In several instances the tenants state that the arrears set down in the rental against 
them accrued before they got into possession of their farm, the former tenants who incurred 
the debt having sold their interest and left the estate ; they admit, however, that tliey 
knew there were arrears against the farms at the time they took them. 

Leases. — There are no leases. The tenants hold from year to year. ' 

Improvements. — It appears from the accounts during the last twenty years the following 
sums have been expended in improvement, viz. : — About £400 were expended in making 
and repairing roads through the estate; about £300 were allowed to the tenants during 
the years 1846 and 1S47 for drainage ; £380 were expended in building a police barrack, 
and small sums were allowed in three instances to assist tenants in building houses. 

The sums so expended on roads appear to have been usefully applied, as the roads 
made have been well laid out and have opened up the estate. These roads also afford access 
to the bogs and to the lime quarries. 

The amount of drainage done is quite trifling, and draining at present is mucli required 
on a large portion of the estate. 

/'resent State of the .Property. — On the portion of the estate nearest to Enniskillen, 
comprising the townlands of Cionatrig, Dcrryinch, Urumbargy, Kosdoney, Drumbrocus, 
Derrylestcr, Drumcard, Mulnaveigh, Scisagbt, and part of one or two other townlands, 
the soil is of comparatively good quality. On the remainder of the estate the soil is gene- 
rally thin and light. The dwellings of the tenants, with one or two exceptions, are thatched 
cottages ; on the greater part of the estate their cottages are constructed of clay or sods, 
but on the land adjoining the mountain, where stones are plenty, they are built of stone. 
Some of the cabins are of the most wretched kind. 

The farms in general arc very small, too small to support a family in moderate comfort, 
even if there were no rent charged for them, particularly as there is no manufacture car- 
ried on in the neighbourhood to afford employment to those members of the family who 
are not occupied on the land. The impoverished condition of the greater portion of the 
estate has, no doubt, arisen from tlio practice of sub-dividing holdings; many farms 
have been divided two or three times in the course of the last twenty or thirty years. The 
practice has been, for the father to divide his farm among his children, and there has not 
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been any effectual check put on the practice, which has been carried so far that at the last 
Census there wore AWi houses on the estate, and a population of 2,142 persons. Compar- 
ing tins with Mr. Oriffith's vatuc of the estate, it leaves only sovonteen ahillings and tbree^ 
ponee of v:Uuo to each person. H 

The practice of eubdivision has not only reduced the si«o of the farms below the extent 
which can support a family, but h;is been attended with another very injurious result. It 
has caused many of tlic farms to ho divided into a number of scattered patches; in this 
way a small bit of meadow is sometimes divided into four or five portions, each too small to i 
be separately fenced, and these small portions are distinguished by marks which the^f 
ownere alone can recognize T 

During the years 1847 to 1850 some of the tenants left their farms, and sold their good 
will to adjoining tenants. In one iubtanco a tenant purchased tive small holdings in this 
way, and the pro])orty was so far improved Irora the state it had been in before. It is to 
be regretted that a number of the poorest tenants were not at that time assisted to learo 
the estate, thereby enlarging tiio farms of thoso who remained. ^ 

A few of the farms, particularly on towulands next EnniskiUen, are carefully cultivated, ^| 
but the system of agriculture pursued on tlie great majority of the farms is as bad as pos-^ 
siblc. It is a usual course to sow oats two or three times after potatoes, till the laud is com- 
pletely exhausted, and tlicn leave the ground to " rest, ' as they term it, without sowing any 
grass seed in it ; in this Btatc it remains for three or four years nearly unproductive. It is a 
common practice to burn portions of the land and ditches fur manure. It is al^^u common 
to take the sods of tho fields to build houses. Jioth these practices are very injunous, and ^ 
should be prevented. ■ 

A great portion of the estate wants drainin;::. and no effectual improremcnt can bo 
made in the cultivation of the ground until draining is carried out extensively. This 
remark applies particularly to the hijih lands adjoining the mountains at the south-westem 
part of the estate. This portion, if drained, would be good pasture-ground; Irom its high 
elevatitm it is much more suitable for pastui-e than tillage. 

There is plenty of limestono on tho estate, and a limekiln was erected many years ago 
for the use of tlie tenantry. For several years the kiln was not worked, but. during tho 
last tlircc years, it has been used occasionally, and hmc supplied to tho tenantrj' to a small 
extent. If the ground was tirst properly drained this facility of procuring lime would be 
of great value to the tenants, 

On ilie tovvnland of Mulnavcigh, and some of the neighbouring townlande, there is clay 
for making bricks and tiles of very superior quality, which might be turned to good ac- 
count ; at present a iaw of the tenants make brick of it, hut they do not pay any thing for 
the privilege of doing so. nor does there seem to be any restraint placed on their cutting 
up their ground and leaving it useless where the bricks are taken tiom. 

Schools Jor Tenants Children. — On the southern part of the estate, towards Swanlin- ■ 
bar, there is a National school, held in a thatched cottage taken from one of tho teuant&.M 
This was cstabUslied about seven years ago- ^" 

On the northern part of the estate there is a school kept by Bernard ^faguirc. an 
elderly man, for which ho receives £10 per annum frum the Clare-street Board ; and ho 
states tho only books or school requisites ho has received were a few furnished scren , 
years ago, through the Kev. J. G. Porter. ■ 

There are on this part of the estate, besides Maguire's school, two Xational schools ;S 
one held in a very small thatched cabin belonging to one of the tenants in Il0^4doney, 
which is largely attended, and another at Drnmcard cross road. In reference to the forraoTi 
the tenants expressed nmch anxiety to get a better house, and stateil that the inspector froB 
the Xitiouai Board of Kducation threatened to have tho grant to the school witlulrawu if j 
better house were not provided. It would bo desirable to havo a bolter schoolbouso, 
and an oiRcient school establi-slied on this portion of the estate, as the chiblrcn attending 
the Uosdoney school arc very numerous, and tho scliool at Drumcard cross-roads is tooj 
distant for them to attend it regularly. 

SwjgeUions. — Tho first alteration 1 would take leave to suggest in the management of 
of this property is, as to arrears. It is jdain tl'at while arrears are allowed to accumnlato 
on the tenants as they havo been here, there is no chance of their faims being improved, 
and on those holdinfxs on which the Ir.rgeat amount of arrears arc due, the land is woret 
cultivated, and the houses most neglected, so that the rent is not only lost, but at the same 
time the estate injured. It is, therefore, essential to the proper management of the pro-, 
perty, that tho regular payment of rent should bo insisted on. The present system of^ 
giving receipts on account, which do not show how the tenant's accounts stand, should he dis-l 
continued, and proper receipts substituted. For the purpose of securing regularity in the J 
payment of rent, and preventing the accumulation of arrears, the board feliould insist,! 
whenever a full year's rent had not been collected, that the agent should exjilain in thoi 
rental furnished to it, the reason why, or what steps ho had taken to enforce payment. If 
a calamity, such as the loss of cattle, had happened to the tenant, which put it out of bis J 
power to pay, and the agent thought it a case for some allowance, the better plan would be^l 
for tho board to at once remit tho year's rent, or so much of it as was thought right, and ■ 
not sud'er arrears to accumulate. 

The agent's rentals and annual accounts, should be furnished regularly in March or 
AprU, aud nut allowed to lie over till October, as in this case. 

With respect to tho largo amount of arrears at present existing, it is dilHcult to suggest 
any way of dealing with them which is free from objection, where some of the tenants 
have been paying pretty regularly, and others as little as possible, it would be very 
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cotiraging to the good tenant to place the bad tenant on an equality with him.by expunging Appekdix to 
ail arreaiB ; on the other hand, k proceedings were taken to compel the tenants to pay up 
all arrears, it would be equivalent to ejecting three-fourths of the tenants. This would bo Heports of the 
a very harsh measure, and one that 1 would not at all recommend. Inspector of Eaiatea. 

A portion of tho arrears has been due for a great length of time, and in some instances J.W.Murland, Esq. 
boforo tho present tenants got into possession. It would be hard in such cases to insist The CommtarionerB 
on all tlio arrears being paid up, even if the tenants were able; but in three cases out of of Education in Ire- 
four they aje unable. I would suggest the following method of dealing with the existing ^^'^TSP^lfS^* 
arrears i — 

1st. Let all arrears exceeding six years be struck off. 

2nd. Let any tenant who will pay £l of orrear, in addition to his accruing rent, get a 
receipt for £2 of arrears, this is equivalent to allowing a discount of fifty per cent, on 
payment, or in other words, of throwing oft' half the arrear. I understand this plan has 
been adopted with advantage on a property in the same county. However, there is a 
large proportion of those most in arrear who could not pay any money in addition to 
their accruing rent : I would let those wlio prefer it, be allowed to execute such draining, 
fencing, or other imprOTCment of a like kind, on their farms, as should be marked out for 
them ; and when those improvements were executed properly and approved of, allow for 
them at a fixed price, and the sum so allowed should go in liquidation of the arrears, 
throwing off £2 of arrears for every £l worth of woxk done. 

The work being spread over three or four years, would fall lightly on the tenants, and 
only compel them to use increased exertion, while tho improvements on their farms would 
assist them to pay the current rent. 

I expect that this mode of clearing off tho arrears would be gladly taken advantage of by 
most of the tenants. There are, of course, some who can neither make improvements nor 
pay rent, and the sooner they are got off their farms, tho better for themselves and the estate. 

The next evil to be guarded against is tlie subdivision of farms. To this enH, notice 
should be given that no tenant would bo allowed, either by vdW or otherwise, to divide 
his holding, and that no tenant would be permitted to transfer his holding, without first 
having obtained the assent of the agent ; whoso duty it would be, in sucli cases, to make 
him transfer his holding to the nearest tenant who may be able to manage it, so as to tend 
as much as possible to the consolidation of farms. Of course there is no use inlaying down 
these rules unless they are strictly enforced by ejecting any tenant who may violate them. 

For the purpose of canying out the draining and other improvements so much required 
on the estate, and also of trying to change the present very defective method of cultiva- 
tion generally pursued on it, by suggesting to the tenants the most advantageous way of 
managing their farms, I would recommend that an experienced agriculturist should be 
employed for a few years. He should reside on or near t!ie estate, and occupy his whole 
time in superintending such improvements as the agent should approve of. In addition to 
the draining done in payment of arrears, if that suggestion should bo adopted, it would be 
denirable in some cases for money to be advanced for thorough-draining ;^but in such cases 
the tenants should be charged an increased rent, equal to five per cent, on the money so 
expended. Any expendituro incurred in carrying out these suggestions will be ampler paid 
for, by enabling the tenants to pay their rent regularly ; and if accompanied with vigilant 
and energetic management on tho part of the agent in the other respects indicated, will in 
a few years greatly improve the estate. 

Cavan Royal School Estate. Cavan Hoyal School 

Estate. 

This estate is situate within a mile of the town of Cavan, and consists of four town- 
lands, and part of a fifth, containing 907a. Or. 35p., statute measure, together with 
16a. Ob. 31p. of land adjoining the town of Cavan, on which the Royal School is built. 

The rent, according to tho present rental, is £557 Is. 1 \d. per annum. This does not 
include any rent for the 16a. Or. 31 p. of land, on which the schoolhouso is erected ; that 
is occupied by the master of the school rent free. 

In the year 1817 the Commissioners got the latter piece of land in exchange for 
48a. 2r. 16p. of tho townland of Billis, it being a more eligible site for the school. 

Mr, J, J. Bymo valued the estate in 1841, at £u74 Oj. 4d., exclusive of tho piece of 
land on which the school is built. 

According to the new general valuation of Ireland, the value is £657 Oj. Orf., and for 
the schoolhouse and the land on which it is erected, £100 per annum, £70 being for the 
house, and £30 for the land. 

The rate at which this property is at present let, is certainly very low for land so near 
to the town of Cavan, and I think it is let below its fair letting value ; at the same time, 
on the larger portion of the estate, the farms are so small, and the lands in such bad con- 
dition, that the tenants are not able, at present, to pay more than the existing rent. 

Tho Rev. W. Prior Moore has furnished a rental of tho property from 1804 to 1812, by 
^hich it appears that.the lands were let at about twenty-five per cent, higher at that time 
than they are at present. However, as the value of land was enhanced at that period, by the 
depreciation of the currency and " war prices," tlie rent then is not a fair criterion of the 
present value. 

Arrears. — The arrears up to the Ist November, 1854, when the agent furnished his 
account, amounted to £1,679 7a. 2d., equal to three years' rent of the whole property. 
With the exception of the bailiff, there was no tenant owed less than one year s arrear of 
rent, while there was one who owed eight years* ; Uiree, who owed seven years' ; two, 
■ix and a*half years' ; two, five and a-half years' ; three, five years* ; the rest various 
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amounts, equal to from one to four and a-half years' rent. Tho greater part of thcae 
arrears accrued intlio four years, Novomber, 1845, to November, 184!). Durini; tliogofour 
years ihc net recoipts remitted to ibe Commissioners of Education were ,£^20 19s 2{tl, 
equal to an average of i'SOd 15.^. per annum, or little more tliiin one lliird of a year's rent. 

Tbc Commiaaioncrs allowed tbe tenants £370 15*. I !</. for the failure of tbe potato ^ 
erop <li;rlng thcfiaine period, and gave them credit for nil their poor rates, though som<3 
of them jKiid no rent lor two or three years. 

On inq\iiring from several of the tenants who owed tlie largest amount of arrears, hon 
they ovk-ed t-o much as was set down against tliem in the rental, tlicy stated that they could 
not owe Ko much. Thoy were then required to produce their receipts These, with ono 
cxeeption, were not for rent due to a parlicnlar perioil, Imt on account of rent generally, 
and frequently for small sums, less than h;ilf a year's rent, so it is dillicult for ignorant 
persons, as must of the tenants are, to know how they et:n»i ns to arrears. On comjuirlDg 
tiie receipts with the Looks kept by Edward Smith, the bailitf, it was found, in the cases 
investigated, that wiih two exceptions, tho tenant liad received credit for tho Bums 
mentioned in tho receipts. The difliculty of investigating tho correctness of the 
arrears charged in the agent's account, is very great, in consequence of iho fact that 
many of the hohUngs niontioned in the rental have been subdivided; and further, one 
tenant occasionally holds small portions of two or three different holdings. In these cases, 
no sum is found in the account to coirespond with the sum mcntioued in th<j 
receipt, hut several smaller sums, which in the aggregate, make up tho sum in the] 
receipt. In tin-; way the accounts havo become very complicated. 

The bailitT. Mr. Edwanl Smitli, has acted also as under-agent, and has received a 
largo portion of tho rents and signed receipts. The following endorsement, however, ^ 
appear on receipts is.sned in October, tSA5: — ** Future rents to be paid to uic, and oo 
oifico dava only.— James Besison." 

There nro no leases on this estate ; the tenant holds from year to year. 

Improi!€nteni.t. — Between the year li:!3l and iSAli, tho Commissioners ap))ear, by the!r 
account-s, to have allowed £78 to thirteen tenants for improvements in their houses,! 
being at tlic rate of £f) per house. They also allowed, during tho simie time, £ii77 for] 
making ditches. During the last twelve years they do not appear to have beeumakingj 
any improvcnicnts on the estate. 

Present ConditMi "J the Properly. — Tfotwithatanding the allowance made for improv-^ 
iug some of the hnuses on tho estate, the majority of tliem aro in bad order; thoy are 
particularly so in tho townland of Stradgally, whicli is tho worst land, and most over- 
pi}piU:itetl part of tho estate ; many of the t4.^nants seem very poor, and most of the faiTns 
are badly cultivated ; some of the land requires draining, without which it cannot be much^ 
improved. I 

The evil practice of subdividing farms has jirevailed very much on tins estate, and bu] 
not been checked aa it should have been. This, I think, is the chief cause of the i>overtyJ 
of BO many of tho timants, and of the inferior state of the cultivation. It has also caused,! 
as usual, the fields of tho diflerent holdings to ho intermixed, in a way wbicli is a scriousl 
loss to llie tenants. In a re])ort, which .Mr. J. J. llyrne made to the Commissioners ofl 
Education, on this estate, in the year 1841. he states that the number of persons resident on 
tbe lands was much greater tlian they could support in comfort ; and should the evU of over-j 
])o])ulatiuM be suffered to increase, the lands would every day be getting worse. 1 do not 
find tint this su^goation has been acted on as it should have been, 

Tho evil of allowing arrears to accumulate is shown by the impoverished and neglected 
state of tJiosc holdings on which the largest arrears are due. 

The townland of Terqnin is ee])ari;ted from the other townlands. It is situate within 
a mite of the town, on the south-east. Tho soil of most of this townland is better than tlieB 
rest of tho estate. The houses on it also aro better, and the tenants appear more com- 
fortable. 

Scftooh. — There is no echoolhouse ou the estate, hut from the vicinity of Cavan and 
other 2Cational schools, the tenants have an opjjurtunity of getting their children educatec 

Snff'jpftiom. — licfore any improvement can bo expected on this estate, some arrangement 
must Iki made for reducing tho large arrears hanging over so many of the tenants. I wou ' 
suggest that the same plan should be adopted which 1 have pointed out in my report 
the Enniskilleu School Estate ; but whether that plan or some other be adopted, uotbingJ 
I think, can be clearer^ than that while a tenant feels himself liable to bo called on at anj^ 
moment for a large arrcar of rout, ho will neither improve his land nor pay any rent he can' 
avoid- 

At the same time that some arrangement is made as to the existing arrears, the tenant 
must be given to understand that if the accruing rent is not punctualiy paid, stops will 
at once taken to eufurce it, and no tenant will he siiifered to remain on the estate who c!c 
uot pay the rent. 

The present system of ^ving receipts on account should he discontinued, and receipt 
given up to a particular day, so that the tenants may know how they stand, and be relioTC 
from the necessity of prcsening all their old receipts. 

Notice ."honld bo given tluit no tenant will be allowed, by will or otherwise, tosubdivic, 
his holding; and that no tenant will be allowed to transfer his holding without first havinfl 
obtained the agent's jiermissiou, whose duty it would be io make him transfer it to tb| 
nearest- adjoining tenant who is ca]>ab]e of managing it. In case of any violation of thca 
rules, the (cn.int violating tliem Khonhl be ejected. Whore draining is most needed, anc_- 
the tenant unable to do it himself, I would suggest that money should be allowed him for 
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the purpose, and an addition made to his rent equal to five per cent, on the money so 
expended ; of course it would be essential in such cases to watch tliat the money was 
honestly and judiciously expended. The estate should be frequently visited by the agent; 
and, besides, the bailiff should be hold responsible for giving him notice of any violation of 
the rules laid down for the management of the estate. 

It is absolutely necessary that a more vigilant and energetic system of management bo 
pursued on this estate than has been done heretofore. 

Raphoe Royal School Estate. 

Extent. — This estate consists of twelve townlands and a largo tract of mountain, in tho 
county of Donegal, situate about five statute miles north-cast of the town of Donegal ; it 
contains 8,8t6A. 1r. 2p., statute measure, but of this 6,9f>0A. lit. 21p. arc mountain. 

Rent. — The annual rent of it, as returned in the rental, is £495 lis. \\d. 

In 1810 it was valued by Messrs. Shcrard, Brassington, and Greene, at £954 7*. 5d., late 
Irish currency, equal to £884 135., present currency. 

In 1846 it was valued by Mr. Kutlcdge at £543 ids. Sd. 

Tho Griffith's old valuation is £498 4s. llrf. 

Mr. Rutledge's valuation appears to mo to be about the fair letting value of tho property 
in its present state. 

Arrears. — The arrears due up to 1st May, 1854, were about £600 ; but as this included 
all receipts up to 31st of March, 1856, when the last account was furnished, there wore in 
fact nearly two years' more rent due. This account of arrears has been carried forward 
only from the year 1844, when Mr. Wray was appointed agent. It must also be observed 
that large sums were expended on improvements, as well as large allowances made to the 
tenants, during tho years 1844 to 1851. That expenditure, together with the allowance 
to tenants, the poor rate, the titho rent-charge, tho bailiff's and the receiver's fees, exhausted 
the wliole rent of the estate from 1844 to May, 1850, with the exception of £5S Os. 3rf. ; 
and from 1844 till March, 1855, the whole amount lodged to the credit of the Commis- 
sioners was only £570 Ss. Thus, for eleven years, the net receipts have been equal to little 
more than one year's rent. 

There are no leases on the property. 

To understand the position of this estate it is necessary to refer to its pa-^t history. 

It appears by the report of the Commissioners of Education in Ireland to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, in the year 1820, that by " reason of the refractory disposition of tho tenantry, thuy 
were unable to collect the rent." 

The Commissioners tried various Ways of managing the tenants, without success, and at 
length, in the end of the following year, they handed the management of the estate over 
to tho Rev. James Irwin, the master of the Royal School of Raphoe, and his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Millar. These persons seem to have succeeded but little better, for it is stated in a 
subsequent report that tho estate in their hands was in a state of total insubordination; 
Again, in the report made in the year 1846, the Commissioners state that ''the liaphoo School 
" Estate, which, under the management of the masters for the time being, liad been ko long 
"remarkable for its wildness, and tho poverty of tho tenantry as well as of tho soil, they 
** trusted would, in a short time, under their care, present a very different appearance, as they 
" had, under the management of an active resident agent, ap])lied considerable sums in 
'* improvements, by endeavouring to abolish the rundale system, by separating and squaring 
" farms, by reclaiming waste land, and by giving assistance to tho tenants to enalile them 
'• to build a better class of cottages ; and thoy were causing, under the superintendence of 
" their agent, a proper sciioolhouse to be built on the estate for tlio benefit of the tenantry." 

The agent here alluded to, Mr. Wray, resigned the agency in 1851. 

It is evident from the map made in 1816, that the farms were then much intermixed, 
the fences crooked, and the houses more numerous than they are at present; the improve- 
ments made under the superintendence of tho late agent, by which these eviU were 
mitigated, must have benefited the estate ; and if they are steadily carried out, the prop':rty 
will, in the course of some years, be made to yield a net income to the Commissioners of 
Education proportioned to its fair value, which it docs not appear to have done heretofore. 

The Census Iteturns show that in 1841, the population was U33, and in K*51 it was 
reduced 867. It is still, however, too numerous to be supported properly on the land, and 
it is the duty of the agent, for the sake of the people tlicmselves as well as of the property, 
as far as he can, without acting harshly towards them, to endeavour gradually to consoli- 
date the farms till they are of such a size that the tenants can live on them in comfort. 

State of the Property. — The houses of the tenants differ very much in quality, about one- 
half of them are thatched cottages, moderately comfortable ; but many of tlie otliers are very 
poor, and some of them are hovels of the worst kind. On part of the eiita.tc the land is of 
fair quality, and very susceptible of improvement; some of the tenants are taking advantage 
of this by draining and applying lime, which they have in abundance on tho estate. 

There is one tenant who had been in America, and returned with money ; he has built 
a good slated house, and expended a considerable sura in fencing, draining, and taking 
stones out of his land, thus setting a very useful example to his neighbours ; the majority 
of the tenants, however, have done little to improve their farms ; they have the privilege 
of putting cattle and sheep on the large tract of mountain, and this is a great assistance to 
those who have stock to put on it; at the same time it makes them, in some degree, inde- 
pendent of the arable land, and induces them to neglect it. 

School. — In the year 1846 the Commissioners of Education caused a schoolhouso to be 
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erected, and haTO einc« continued to pay the mfister £20 per annum, besides grivinjr bim a 
farm rent free. The a^jcnt Htatcs that the school was at ^rst "woU attended, but for some 
ycara back the attendance fell oil', and in the l>eginning of tlie present year it became 60 
email that it was tlioupiU nooesaory to change the master. The prciicnt master was 
appointed in Inst April, and has given so much satisfaction to the people, that t!ie school 
has rapidly increased ; wlicn I visitod it there were fifty-six boys and forty-nine girls pro- 
fiont : the master Siiid tliat nearly one-third of the youngest children could only speak Irish, 
but that they were rapidly acquiring a knowledge of the EDglish language, h is stated 
that tlic cause of the falling oft' in tlie attendance during the Xc^vm of the late master was 
that he did not duly attend to his duty, being occupied with hift fann and other businese. 
It is better not to have t!ie schoolmastiT dci>onding in any degree for his support on a 
farm ; and tlicrc ia a difficulty in not Imviiig this school subject to some regular inspcctiou; 
at present it is not inspected, in conaequoncc of not being under the care of cither boards 
which send round innpectors. 

The schoolroom is not sufHciently large to accommodate the number of pupils now 
attending It w desirable to have a room a«UIcd to the house for a girls' Rchool, to have 
the schoolroom floor boarded, and to have a n.istrctis to teach the girls. For the purpose 
of having the school <luly inspected and supplied with f^cliool roqu!sitot«. aiul also ha\'ing & 
female teacher supplietl, I would sugs^est that it should be placed under the care of UiG 
National Hoard of Kducation. The children arc almost all lioman Catholics. 

It is of the utmost importance for the iinpiovrmentof the estate, that thiis school shoidd 
be woU conducted, as it is the only chance tho children of the tenants have of getting 
education; and educating tho cluldreu is tho most likely way of improving the habits and 
character of the tenants. 

Tiie last rental of this ostato furnished, is up to Ut May, l$d4, whereas the other side of 
tho account is brought down to March, 1856. This is irregular; the rental should be fur- 
nished up to the Ut November, 1B55, as on tho other estates. If this were done, the 
arrears would appear to be equal to nearly three years' rent. It is to be feared these arrefirs 
are accumulating rapidly, and .something should be done, if pnstiible, to prevent it. 

It is difficult to lay down rules for an estate which has been so lately in a state of Insubor- 
dination, but all possible means should be taken to avoid the accunmlation of arrears, cither 
by inducing the tenants to execute improvements on their fa^rms equal to the amotmt they 
cannot ]xiy in cash, or iu some other way. 

Tlio successful management of an et4tate, situate as this is, entirely depends on tho discre- 
tion, firmness, and coiisiant attention of the local agent. There is no doubt that his duty, if 
pro]>erly discliargcd. is much more arduous than the duty of an agent generally is, and it 
IS nght he should receive the extra rate of remuneration wldch he does, viz.. lU per cent. 
00 the rental. Where so much money has been expended on improvements, and where 
considerable progress has been made, it is to be hoped there will be uo relaxation of the 
necessary care and attention on the part of tliose intrusted with its management, till the 
property is placed iu a satisfactory state. 

CAavsFoRT Royal School Estate. 

This estate is situate in the county of Wicklow, about six miles west of Itatbdram. 

It consists of the single townland of Sheananioro. cnntaining 305a. In. 34p. ot arable 
land, and 2S4a. 3r. 31r, of mountain, making iu all o9<ia. Ik. 25p. statute measure. 

The present rent is £140 U. Hd. 

The Ordnance Valuation is £153 9*. 

The aiToars returned on the last rental were £136 2^. ^d., but the agent states that £40 
of this arrears have since been liquidated. 

There are no leases. 

The Commiseionpra are in the habit of allowing the tenants liberally for whatever lime 
they bring on tlieir farms each year ; they have to bring the limo from a great distance. 

The portion of tliis estate which is considered arable land, is a ver>' light soil, and at an 
elevation of 050 feet above tho sea level. It is consequently ill-adapted for tillage ; besides, 
it is far irom any market. It is at present occupied uy thirteen tenants. Their dwellings 
are thatched cottages, and with one or two exceptions, as good as could be expected 
on such small and poor farms. They have the privilege of putting cattle and sheep 
on tiie mountain part of tho property — the grass on it, however, is not of much 
value. One of the tenants, who is three years* in arrears, has his land in a totally exhausted 
state; and he must, I fear, be removed. The others seem to bo cultivating their grouud 
industriously, but I'rom its elevated ]H>sition they should break up less of it than they do. 

Dasagher Royal School Estate. 

This estate is situate in the King's county, and consists of two parts. One called 
Boolinarig, is about a mile and a-half to the north of Parsonstown, the other comprises 
the tow^nlands of Ballincurry and Berry, and is situate about four miles further &om 
Parsonstown than Boolinarig. 

The two partscontain .099a. Ob. lfir.,Btatute measure; ofthi821lA. IilSp. aredeepbog^. 

The present rental is 1164 10^. 7^(/. 

In 1816 it w:is valued by Me8.srs. Shcrard, Brasslngton, and Greene, at £307 9*. %d. late 
currency, equal to £283 16*. 1\d. present currency. 

According to the general valuation of Ireland, the valuation is £180 I5«. 

Tho rental in 1842 was £200 Ms. Cjti., together with £10 12?. for the rent of bog lots. 
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School — In 1851 a school waseroetcd on tlie estate by the Board of Education. Tt 
a commodious house, containing a schoolroom for hovs. another for gii'ls, and a dwellings 
houBP for tlio master and mistross. This i;ehuol is KJtuato in the centre of tlio ostato. an<j 
is calculated to confer great benefit on the tenants. It is, InAvcver, to be regretted, tba _ 
it is not taken advantajre of so mucli ns it siiouhl bo, for only fourteen boys and fourteen 
girls attended on the averajrG durinp the hist ye.nr. 

As the management of this school was tnlly impiired into at the puhlic court, hold at 
Maryborough, it is unnecessary for me to report as to tlie causes which are said to prevent 
its being better attended. 

Stit/ffestioits. — Mr. Ilawksworth desires to jia^'o his lease renewed, and it is ri^ht tha 
80 j^ood a tenant should have his lease renewed on fair terms; but it would bo (lesirabli_ 
to reserve out of it two or ihreo acres of the frrouiid adjoiniii,? tiio railway station for 
buiidinir purj)Osea. Tlie village of Mountr.itli in a milt* Jiinl a half liistunt from the station^ 
The pubhc would bo accommodated, and the ('njipaprhloughlin estate improved, by th< 
erection of an hotel and other bnihlins;s near the station; and if the land were offered 
be lot on building leases, it would most probably he taken for that purpose. 

Connecf«>(l with this endowment, there are i^A. lu. 'MP.t statute measure, of land at tU^ 
villar^e of Rallyroan. in the Qnceu's coxinty. 

This land is litdJ by lease at a rent of i.'iO per anninn. 

The Commissioners purchased the interest in tliis lease, in the year 1S38, to pet a gO(\ 
house, which was on t)io land, for a schoolhouse. 'J'hc Itcv. John Lyons, the master of thi 
school, occupies the liouse; he also occupies 12\. 2r. 25p., statute measure, of the land^ 
adjoining the house, at a rent of £22 Sj». Utl per annum. The remainder of the land, with 
the exception of a few perches, is occupied by two tenants, who use it for meadow juul 
^rrazing. at a rent of £34 Oif. I \d , thus making the whole rent received out of the land ut, 
Ballyroan £50 Ms- 8rf. per annum. 

U his land seems to be let at its full value. According to the general valuation of Ireland 
the value. £58 10#., including £10 5.f. for the buildings. 

The Conimissinners have built a small house on an angle of the ground for the" 
assistant- master of tlie school, who occupies it and a few ]>ereheB of land about it, free 
of rent. 

In addition to the lands just mentioned, there is a small piece of ground, about 2tu^ 
statute measure, in the village of I^allyroan. on which there are the ruins of a house. Thisi^l 
stated to have been the old schooJhouse, and the bit ol ground .attached to it is occupied^^ 
by the assistant-master of the school- 
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This estate consists of the Townhind of Lissanurc, in the County of Tipperary, and is ' 
situate about 6ve miles to the east of Tcmplcmore. 

Jurtent. — According to the survey made in 1843, it contains GSSa. 2n. llr. statute 
measure, including 5^a. Ik. 34r. of bog. 

Bent — The rent of the pro[ierty as returned in the last rental was £392 As. lOd, 

Value. — This property was valued by Mr. Byrno at £578. 

The new general valuation of it is £420 ]5s. 

It appears by the rental of the year 1842. that when the Commissioners of Educatioi 
got the nunagoment of this property on the terrntnation of au old lease, the rent 
paid by the occupying tenants was £000 J5j^. 1 \hl. 

Thci-e can be no doubt that tiie present rental is below th' fair letting value of the 
land. This is accounted for thus: — when the old lease e.xpired in 1841, a part of th© 
estate was let to a great niunber of poor TcnanLs, who. when the years 1846 and 184 
came, were unable to pay their rent, and most- of them had to give up their holdii) 
Tliese holdings were re-let in 1849 and Three tollowing years, when the value of land \ 
greatly depressed, and tlie land was in bad condition : at the same time a corresponding 
reduction was made to the other tenants. The fair letting value of the estate at prescn 
is jirobalily ai>out 1*500 per annum, but ns h'ases for twenty-one years were made in 1S3 
and 1802 to Mr. M'Garry. of 2T5a. 1 n. lyp. statute, .it the rent of £ lOOj the rent of tha 
portion, of course, caunot bo changed till the leases expire. 

Leasen.- — There are no otlicr lea-ses on the property. 

Arrears. — The rents were paid up to November. 1S53, except the one half year, whid 
it is usual to leave outstanding, but. it has been seen :ilroady that, prior to the year I85f 
a great number of llie tenants had to give up their lands, being unable to yi\y the ren 
and the arrears dtic I)y those persons were lost by the Commissioners ; small suma were 
also given to several of them to assist them to emigrate. 

The account of arrears on the estate is not correctly kept, for example, in the account 
up to the 1st November, 1851, the arrears then duo arc stated to be £423 15*. 2^rf.; ani' 
in the next account, for the year ending 1st November, Ib.'J2, the arrear on passing las 
account is set down as £05 1 1.«. lOirf. This discrepance pntbably arose from striking o 
arrears due by tenants who were evicted, but no ox])lanation is given of it in the account ; 
this could not occur if the accounts were kept on a uniform and correct systeni. 

LrtprovcmenlB. — When the Commissioners got into the management of Lissanurc, it w, 
occupied by fifVy tenant*; and as nearly two-thirds of it was occupied by two tenants, i 
follows that the remaining one-third was divided into forty-eight holdings, which were fa 
too small to enable the tenant* to live comfortably or pay tiioir rent regidarly. The plat 
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of thosQ forty-oiglit tonanta ia now occupied by only nine ; the old cabins havo been Appkndix to 
remored, and the aurplua fences levelled ; this must be regarded as a great improvement Beport. 

to the property Rrp^ofthe 

Two or three large open drama have been made through the estate. These drama aeom lMitectorof'E^aie». 
to have taken off the water from some of tlie low ground, but they are loft in an unfinished J. w. Murlanil, Esq. 
state, and not kept in proper order. — r . 

Present State of tlic Property. ~~\\.\\3.% been stated tha*. one tenant OGCupio.s 2r5A. 1 r. 19p. : Jf KiStSn" r" 
this is used entirely for grazing and meadow ; the greater part of it is good pasture land, lanil— Clonmel 
Mr. M*Garry does not reside on it ; the only houses on it are two cottages, occupied by **"'"»^ Katate. 
his herds, and some office liouscs. 

Another tenant occupies 171a. Or. 15p. On this portion there ia a good dwolling-liouse 
and offices, and the farm and grounds are in excellent order. The most of the farm ia 
kept for graring. and is a good sheep pasture. 

On the remainrler of the towidand the holdings are much smaller, but the farms are 
carefully cultivatod. The housjos, with the exception of the bailiff's, require improvement, 
but none of them are of tlio worst class of cottages. 

The only suggestion I havo to make aa to tiiia property is, that the holdings out of lease 
Bhould be rc-valuod at a moderate lotting value — not charging for any improvements 
recently made, and that the tenants should be called on to pay according to such valuation. 



II. Estates under the Mana'jement of the Governors of the Schools founded hy TheGoTomoMofths 

S-ii rs ^''Sq- — Southern 

OUTHERX hSTATES OF THE UOYEUNORS. Kstntcsof tlloGOTer- 

Thoso estates are situate in tlic counties of Limerick and Tipporary. The Limerick °'*"' 
portion is crossed hy tlie Watorford and Limerick Railway; and the Pulhs station, four- 
teen miles from Limerick, is on t!ic estate. It consists of the townlands of Pallas, Lislieen, " 
Drumneenbuoyheg, Garrane, Kilduff, Uallinlody, TuUow, Hallyhusty, Drumlara, Pollough, 
Gortavaley, Carrigeenagoonagh, Ballytarsna, Knockdcrk. and Clonabrogy, and containing 
4,343a . 2r., 19p., statute, according to survey made by Sherrard, Brassington, and Greene, 
in 1818. 

The portion of tho estate in the county of Tipperary consists of several detached parcels 
of land, some of them, viz., Abboylands and Katlisisseragh, adjoin tho town of Tipperary; 
the townlaud of Solohodbcg is two and a-lialf miles to the north of it ; and the remainder 
of the estate, being tlie townlands of Drumbane and Poolavarla or Gortaculrush, lie six 
miles to tho west of Thurles. 'J'lio whole estate in the county of Tipperary contains 
3,037a. 2r. 2Sp., statute measure, according to survey by Armstrong in \iiZ5. Thus, the 
entire of tho southern estates contain T,331a. lit. 7p., statute. 

According to the rental, to May, 1854. tho gross amount of rent of the Limerick Estate was 
£3,829 Oj. Ad., andof the Tipperary, £1,813 08. Sd., making together £5,042 Gs, including 
receivers fees. 

In addition to tho regular rents, there are sums received for stone sold from quarries on 
the estate, from tlic tolls of Pallas fair, and for turf banks. Tho receipts from thcso 
sources, for 18j4, amounted to £188 1 1.*?. 1 i^d. ; but they vary from year to year, and tho 
agent expects an increase of from £lOO to £200 per annum from the turf banks, in conse- 
quence of a now scale of letting recently introduced. 

Tho Limerick Kstatc was vahicd by Slicrrard. Prassincton, and Greene, in 1S18, at ' 

£4,2.iS l«. 7d., Itite currency, equal to £;J,9.'iO \Qs. Sd. of the present currency. 

This estate, exclusive of the townlands of Knockdcrk and Clonabroga, was valued by 
Mr. J. .1. liyrne, in 1S4D, at £J.2'>1 \s. 4«/. ; and if to this we add tho i)resent rout of 
Knockdcrk. Clonabroga. and premi.sos in Ncnagli, £480 Us, we have tho whole value of 
tho Limerick Kstate, £3,731 \Hs. Ad. 

According to tho late general valuation of Ireland, tho valuo ia £3.244 5s., exclusive of 
railway. 

Tho estate seems to be lot at about its fair lotting valuo ; there is. however, one holding, 
containing 34a.. Ok., 2''P., plantation measure, occupied by the incumbent of the i)ariyb of 
Groan, for which he pays only £12 12*?. per annum, about 7s. tid. per acre, whorea.s it was 
valued by Jfr. J. J. Hyrne at £.'J 85. per acre, po that he holds it at £l02 per annum below 
its value. I do not find anv thing in their charter which warianta the Govt-niors in letting 
thia part of the estate so i'ar below its value; and tho agent was not able to give any 
reason for it. 

Tho Tipperary Estate was v.ilucd hy Mr. Armstrong in 1835, at £1.940 14.9. 2d. 
According to the late Government valuation of Ireland, the value is £1,830 2s. 
Tho portion of the Tipporary I'-state called Soluhodbeg. has been re-let in the present 
year, and tho rent has boon raised hy £70 Os. Shd; tliis will make tho wliulc of tho 
Tipperary Estate in future £l.8•^;{ 1 \s. 4hd. 

Nearly ten Irish acres of fine land, adjoining the town of Tipperary. are occupied by the 
master of tho school rent free ; tlic rest of the Tipperary Estate seems to bo let at its fair 
letting value. 

Arrears. — According to tlie rental, up to I '*.')4, the arrears due on the estate only amounted 
to £99 11*. Hi'/.; but arrears were struck off by order of the Board, dated 14th November, 
1844, to tho e.\tcnt of £5..>2!) 125. Id., together with £2,642 As. 5d., stated to be arrears 
oa tho county of Clare Estate. There docs not appear to have been any rent received out 
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of tb? Clare Fstato for many years; and after XoTCmber, 1644, it does not appear in 
rental. IJetwccn the vcars Ih4i and 1P63. arrears were allowed, or struck off. at different 
tiracB. to the amount of about X4,U00; and again, by an order of tlio Roard, dated 12th 
April, 1854. arrears to the extent of £2.2!t7 'i* Ijrf. wore struck off. In addition to this 
Inrgc amount of arrears, which was struck off. abatements were made to numbers of tho 
tenants between the year* 1^4" and 1850, amounting to £1,13'1 I U. \d ; and, during tho 
same period, allowances were made to the tenants for improrcmonts.and money expended 
on draining and otlier works, to the extent of upwards of XI, 200, and £I,2MI IU«. Old. 
was expended on the Drumbanc quarry. Tliis expenditure is exclusive of tho £>^.2dO 
borrowed from the (iovcrnment for drainapo. I must uhncnre that 1 have collcclt'd these 
figures from tho agent's accounts, as fumislicd to the Govpruors, but it is difficult to 
discover from them tho exact amount of arrears which have been struck off from timo 
to time, as the amount of arrears taken credit for in tho account o( the late agent. Mr. 
Galway. up to May, 1850. does not correspond with the amaunt charged in Mr. Kearney's 
first account; and, again, the balance duo at foot of The arcount for the year enditijj May, 
lb52. docs not correspcmd witli tho balance charged at the cotnmcncemeut of the fnllowing 
account. There are observations written across the accounts whicli give *-ome explanation 
of these discrepancies ; but I have not been able to fully recnncile them, ami. cei-taiiily. tlie 
accounts have not been kept with tho uniformity and charneftB they should have been, fl 
There seems no doubt, however, that tho wums mentioned above have been struck vfC, and ^ 
when to these amounts and allow.inces are added the ^uma paid for tithe rent-charge, 
poor rates, &c., during tho years 1.S45 to IS50, it will appOvir that during those years 
the net receipts lodged in ihu bank to the credit of the Ciovernors did uot exceed half , 
the gross rental of the property. ^A 

The chief cause of tliis heavy loss was the practice which formerly prevailed of lettinjp^H 
these lands on leases, without preventing tiic lessee from subletting ; the result was, that 
the immediate lessees of the Governors in most cases sublet the land at a profit rent, and 
tho subtenants a^f^ain bad occasionally numbers of cottier tenants under them, so that a 
groat part of the estate got into the hands of a numerous and impovenshed tenantry. Tho 
Governors, for the last iifteen years, have been endeavouring to remedy tlii»Klati;of things; 
but it could not bo done hastily or without considerable loss, and that loss was of coarso 
further increased in years 1^45 to 1850, in consequence of the failure of tiie crops. 

Tenure — The rental dues not specify tho tenure by which tho different tenants hold : 
but tho agent states that only tlirce or four of them have leases. The greater i«irt of tha 
Limerick Kstaie was relet iu 1840; the majority of the tenants did not choose to incur tho' 
expense of taking out leases, probably being eonfidcnt that the Governors would treat them 
as ii" they had Icjtics, and not di-turb them during the term of twenty years from the dAte 
of such re letting, |>roTidcd they continued to pay their rents then agreed for. 

In letting the Lmds. the Governors seem to have had in view tho provigions nf their 
charter, which arc as follow : — The Governors aro prohibited from making any lease or 
conveyance of the land for more than twenty-ono years, whereupon the highest yearly rent, 
or more, which any tenant or occupier of tho land's did pay at any time ttithin seven years 
next before tho making of such lease shall not be reserved. They aro also prohibited from 
taking tines; and it is directed, that " Kor tho bettor preserving and improving the full 
rent, tho lands to be demised shall always be viewed before- any lease thereof is made." 
Accordingly, in 18^0, before the lands were relet they were viewed by a verj* competent 
valuer, and the ro-letting, with tho exception r.f tho part held by the incumbent of Greaa 
(already alluded to), appears to have been ba&ed on tlie valuation then made. This mode 
of letting land for agricultural purposes is well calculated to securo tho objects of the 
trusts, provided that when permanent and valuablo improvements aro made by a tenant, 
fair allowance is made for it at tho ro-Ietting, and provided that a good tenant cm feel 
coufident of getting a preferenco for land at a fair rent, so that it will bo bis interest to 
keep his farm iu good order until the expinition of his term; and, on the nthcr Itaad, 
where leases aro granted, care should bo lakcn to insert in them such pro^iHiotiB as will 
prevent the tenant from injuring tho property. Tho printed fi>rm of loa^e in use on this 
estate ( a copy of which is sent herewith; is olyectionable on two grounds — it contains no 
covenant against subletting, and no provibions to prevent a tenant from abusing his form 
and leaving it cOiaustod at tho end of his term. It was, probably, in cunscquenco of the 
first of the^o defects that subletting has prevailed ou tho estate to such an extent *a it 
formerly did ; and tho evil consequences of tho latter omission in the form of Ic&se aro 
strikingly illustrated in the case of a farm let to the lato Uev. U. Lloyd. 

That farm is considered tho best land on the estate ; and when Sherrard, IVassington, and 
Greene valued tho estate, so far back as 1818, they reniarhed on it, "That great core 
should be taken in tho selection of a tenant for it, us many persons would bo found to 
proposo an extravagant rent for it, with tho view of breaking the land, as ten pounds por 
acre, and upwards, coidd bo had for nearly tho entire ground possessed by Mr. Lloyd for s 
few years ; hut it would bo afterwards thrown up in a worn ^nd exhausted state." In 
1840. when Mr. Hyrnc valued tho property, he made a precisely similar observation on thia 
holding. The lease made to Mr. Lloyd \vill expire in about four years, and his rcprcscn- 
tativea havo lately commenced letting it in con acre, at some £ll) or £l2 per acre. It 
this practice should bo continued till the end of the lease, the land will bo lessened in 
value for many years to come. Tho agent stated that he had rcpresentod this matter to 
the Hoard ; but there scorned to bo no remedy, as the covenant ia the lease onlj 
provided against tho breaking up of meadow. 
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entire townland of Pullough, and Beems to hare imjirovcd it by draining. A Mr. Apjohn 
also occupies a large tract as a grazing farm, and apprai-g an improving tenant. I havo 
already, when rciiiarlcing on tlio t'orni of lease, noticed one of ilie Lest grazing farms on 
the estate, which is now broken up. and, it is to be frarcd, will be nmcli injured when 
the lease expires. On the whole, tlie Limerick Kstato is evidently improving, and with the 
same system of managcmcut which has been pursued latterly, 1 ha^o iiu doubt it will 
continue to improve. 

My attentiuu wa£ called to tlie niodo of letting the turf banks on this estate. TLq4 
practice was to cliargc a small rent, barely sufficient to pay the expense of management. As, ' 
however, matiy of iho tenanis violated ihc rules, and made a j'ractice of selling turf, the 
Board, at llio suggcsiion of tbc agcut, has laid down new rules fur the management of tho _ 
turf banks, by which a fair rent is now charged for them ; this tlio agent expects will increase ■ 
Iho income of tlio property by from £100 to £2U0 a-year. This seems to bo tlie fairest 
and bcfit w.iy of letting the turf banks, and prevents them from bring rapidly exhausted. It 
is, no doubt, equivalent to a sb'gbt rJ.^e of rent on tho tenants; but from the muderatc rat© , 
at which the land is let, I do noc think they have just reason to complain uf tbc alteration 
in tlie method of lotting the banks. 

There is u school at Pallas, founded and supported by the Governors; but at iircscnt it 
is b.idly attended. When I visited it, there were only ton children of both sexes present, 
and four of these were tho children of the master. There are. however, two other schools 
in tho neighbourhood, one in the jiariah of Doon, and the other a National School, so that 
tho tenancs have ample opportunity of having their children educated. M 

The puitiou of the Tipporary Kstates called Abboylands. immediately adjoins the town, fl 
and is hind of superior rjuality. The Tipperary Scliool is on it, and the Board of Ordnance 
has taken a ])art of it for barrack gi-ound ; tho Poor Law GuariHans have also taken a 
part of it for a farm attached to the poorhouse, and a small part of it has been sold 
to tho Waterford and Limerick I'jiilway Company, for their station ; four acres and a-half, 
which, according to Moland's survey (luado iu 1711) belonged to the Governors, are now 
held by Mr. Smith Harry. I 

The division called Uathsisseragh lies on the oast side of the town; it contains 57a. 2r. 6p.; ■ 
one tenant occupies about twenty-seven acres of it, and the rest is divided between eight 
tenants, and used chiefly as market gardens; nearly eight acres, which, according to 
Moland's survey, formed part of this deuomination, and then belonged to tho Governors, 
are now held by tho tenants of the Duke of Ilev(mshire. 

Solohodbeg. :i-s haa been st^Ued, is two and a-half miles to tbo north of Tipperary. and 
the Great Southern and AVestern Railway passes tiirough it. In 1836, this, as well as tho 
rest of tho Tipperary V'statc, was surveyed and valued by Mr. Armstrong. Previous to 
that }"car, the greater part of Solohodbeg was held by middlemen, and let by them to the 
occupyhig tenants, at a rent thirty-thrco per cent, higlier than what, the Govemora, acting M 
on Armstrong's valuation, afterwards let it fur to the occupying tenants. As might be expected, | 
the tenants had got into arrear, and their farms were generally cxliausted and badly culti- 
%*ated. The Governors have since expended a large sum on draining the land, which 
it appears by Armstrong's report, was then much re<]nired. In consequence of this, tlie 
land was so much improved, that on the re-letting which bus just been made of it, the rent 
has been raised i!7U os. Hj^d. per annum, being about ten per cent, un the previons rental. 
The increased rent, tho agent states, will about pay the instalments payable to Government ■ 
on the money exi)ended on draining the property, su that the Governors will have the debt I 
paid ofi'in twenty-one yeais by this means, and havo a clear increase in their incomo of 
£70 per annum, Some of the tenants on this townland have made great improvements 
on their farms, and generally the laud i& carefully cultivated, and the rents punctually 
paid up. 

There i.^ a valuable limestone quarry on this part of the estate. 

The townlands of Drnmbane and Poolavarla are very inferior in quality of soil (o tbo 
other parts of the southern estate, tho best of it is light inferior land, and portions of it are 
heathy and mountainous. Prior to tho time of Mr. Armstrong's valuation in 1835, it had 
been let to a middle-man, who had let it to a numerous tenantry, at rents much higher 
than it has since been lot at. ilr. Armstrong describes the tenants at that time as being 
extremely poor, their houses in wretched order, and their farms badly cultivated, they 
were also much iu arrear. Since that time tbo condition of tliis townland has been much 
improved ; the number of persons living on it is diminished from 9)IS in !i^35 to 715 in 
1 S5 1 ; a large sum of money, as already statoil, was expended by the Governors in draining 
mid other works, and allowances were made to the tenants for improvement*. A few of 
the tenanLs have good slated houses, and their farms are in oxccllont order ; the house* of 
tho majority* are thatched cuttagcs, fairly comfortable, and their farms show some marks 
of improvement The Hev. Mr. IV.ieock has taken a farm of upwards of lUO plantation 
acres, whicli had formerly been held by several tenants, and he is cultivating it in a 
manner very superior to tliat pursued on tho neighbouriug holdings, and, thus setting a 
useful example. There is a valuable quarry of sandstone on Drunibane: tlic Governors 
expended a considerable sum a few years ago in making a road into it, and sinking a drain 
to take the water off it. The stone is disposed of by the agent according to a fixed scalo 
of prices ; but tbo demand of course fluctuates considerably, and it seems doubtful whether 
the Guvonuirswill be repaid for the largo amount they have expended on it. 

In concluding ray rejiort on the Southern Kstates, 1 think it right to observe, that ainoe 
the year IS50, tliose estates have been under tho care of Mr. Kearney, a gentleman who 
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of a perpetuity for the lessee, as there is much trouble and expense attending the frequent 
renewals required, and there ia besides the cliance of the property being lost by an over- 
sight. It appears by the evidence* given on the subject in the Court held at Galway, 
that the disadvantages of such a tenure are much felt, though it was admitted tliat the 
Governors had heretofore in one or two cases, not taken advantage of a lapse on tiie part 
of the tenants. The principle of the "Leasehold Conversion Act," 12 and 13 Vie, c. 105, 
applies to these leases, and there is no reason why ic should not be so amended (if neces- 
sary), as to include them. 

Tho portions of the estate not lot for building purposes are, with a few exceptions, to bo 
noticed presently, let on leases for twenty-one years, and most of these land.s have been 
ro-let within the last six years. The practice with respect to tiiem appears to be, to have 
tho lands valued at the expiration of a lease, and to grant a new one to the former lessee 
at tho fair letting value of the land, not cliarging for buildings erected by the tenant at his 
own expense; and in some cases very valuable houses have been erected on lands which 
were held by lease for only twenty one years, confiding in the justice of the Governors. 
It would. I think, encourage the tenants to improve, and also increase the funds for the 
schools if tho Governors had power to grant building leases, under proper restrictions, oa 
all their lands. 

For agricultural purposes, the twenty-one years' leases I think are very suitable ; but I 
beg to refer to some remarks on the form of tliese leases, and on tho leasing powers of the 
Governors, in my report on the Southern Estates. 

The lands licld by tenants from year to year, are immediately adjoining the town and 
Lough Attalia; and the Governors, at the last lettings. prudently retained control of these 
lands, as they may, in the course of a few years, become valuahle as building ground. 

Improvements, — The Governors do not appear to have expended any money in improving 
the Galway Estate, except £j6 lOs. Gd. expended on building walls, and i;40 allowed for 
making a road; i)ut valuable improvements have been made by tlie tenants at tlieir own cost. 

Ncwtown-Sniitii is let as building ground, the Fair Green and tlie greater ]»art of 
Bohermoro are let in tlio same way. Some of the best streets in Galway, and also some 
of the best buildings, are erected on this part of tlio property. 

ForthiU, which is situated between tlie town and Lough Attalia, has the Erasmus Smith's 
school erected on it, and 26a. 3r. 22p. of land about the school arc occupied by the 
the master ; the remainder of ForthiU is held by tenants from year to year, witii the 
exception of four small holdings, which are let on twenty-ono years leases ; before the 
year 1848 it was all let on twenty-one years' leases. The lessees had allowed a number of 
very poor cabins to be built on it. When the leases expired, the Governors made arrange- 
ments, by which they got possession of these cabins, and had most of them removed. This 
denomination is well suited ior building ground, and must become very valuable if the 
town of Galway improves. 

Tho remaining denominations, viz.,Glenanaylo, Ballybanebeg, Ballybanemore, Parkmoro, 
Ballyhrit, llinmore, Itoscara, and Murragh. are let to seven tenants, exclusive of sixty-one 
acres of Uinmore, which ia let to the Board of Ordnance as a site for proposed barracks. 

It will bo seen that the holdings are large. One of tho tenants, 1*. Al. Lynch, pays 
upwards of £850 a-year rent. There are no arrears due by any of these tenants, and 
some of them have made very valuable improvements. Two of them, Messrs Joyce and 
Lynch, have not only very much improved their land, but have also erected handsome 
dwelling-houses, with ofHce-houbcs, &c., such as no man would erect on a twenty-one 
years' lease, unless he had great confidence that when liis lease expired he would be fairly- 
dealt with. 

Parts of tho estate are very rocky, and the limestono is generally near the surface. 
When the land is free from rocks, tho qualities of the soil are much varied, parts being 
thin and poor ; but the greater part is very good sheep pasture. 

In each of the townlands there are a number of sub-tenants, and though there are not so 
many as there were a few years ago, still the number is considerable. According to tho 
tenement valuation, there are on Koscam twenty-six sub tenants holding small farms; on 
Murrngli, there are twenty-two sub-tenants, eight of these holding small farms, the 
remaining fourteen, only houses ; on Ballybanebeg there are ten sub-tenants — most of them 
holding small farms; on Glenanaylc there are nine tenants holding houses and gardens. 
On Ballybanemore there are twelve sub-tenants with farms, and six having only houses 
without any land attached ; on Ballyhrit there arc eight subtenants, six of them having 
farms ; on Parkmorc there are six sub-tenants ; on Rinmore there are seventeen sub-tenanta 
having houses and land — thus, making in all 1 10 sub-tenants on these lands. They generally 
reside in thatched cabins, and some of their cabins are in bad order. As far as 1 have bccu 
able to discover, there has been no restraint put upon sub-lotting. 

The Westmbath Estate. 
This estate consists of the lands of Kilpatrick, situated about two miles from Mullingar. 
The Uoyal Canal and Midland Great Western Bailway pass through it. It contains, 
according to Sherrard's survey, 767a. 2r. 32p. statute measure, including 268a. 2r. 2 1 p. 
of bog, and is at present let for £413 Is. Ad. per annum, including receivers fees. The 
Taluo of this townland, according to tlie new general valuation, is £389 d#., excluding tho 
Talue of railway and canal. It is correctly described by Mr. Shcrrard as an excellent tract 
of ground, and no doubt it is very moderately let. 
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It appears by the rental there are no arrears due on this property. It is held by two 
tenants on lease for twenty-one years, from 1st November, 1848. 

The holdings on it are large, one of the tenants paying about £308 a-year rent, and 
the other £105. They have their farms in good order. The owner of the larger farm is 
at present building a new house ; he uses his land chiefly for grazing. All the bog portion 
of the property is included in his hohiing, and most of it is comparatively unproductive; 
but he has improved it a little by making some drains; and if the level of the Belvedere 
Lake bo lowered, as it is likely to be, this land can be further improved. 

The Slicio Estate. 

This estate consists of four detached parcels of land, two of them within a mile of the 
town of Sligo, and the remaining portion — tracts of mountain — distant about five miles 
from Sligo. The two portions of the estate near Sligo contain, according to the survey 
made in 1711 by Moland, 278a. Or. 32p. statute measure, and the mountain tracts, 
1,942a. Or. 29p. There does not appear to be any recent survey of the Shgo property, 
except a rough sketch of the mountains. According to the Ordnance Survey, the two portions 
of the estate near Sligo, contains 284a. Or. 7r. There appears to be some encroachment 
on the mountain part of the estate. The estate, as laid down by Moland, is coloured blue 
on the Ordnance map sent herewith ; but it will be seen that dotted lines, representing 
the present boundary are within the old boundary; the value, however, of the ground 
intervening is very trifling, as it is rough and high mountain. 

The present rent of the estate, including receiver's fees, is £426 9^., of which £279 9*. 
IB for the parts adjacent to Sligo, and £147 for the tracts of mountain. 

According to Griffith's valuation, the parts near Sligo are valued at £294 }0s. 7d., and 
the mountain parts at £91 Gs. Qd., making a total of £385 ITs. Id. Before the last letting, 
the portions of the estate near the town of Sligo were let at £432 1*5. 8d., which was 
£I63 ^s, Sd. more than the present rent. The former rent seems to have been rather high, 
and the present too low. The latter is to be accounted for by the time at which tlie present 
leases were made, in 1851, when the value of land was very much depressed. The leases 
arc for twenty-one years. There are no arrears due on tiie Sligo Estate ; but for the 
years 1847 to 1850, some losses were sustained by part of it being untenanted. 

Preeent State of the Property. — The townland called Townaphubble, which lies to the 
south of Sligo, at the distance of about three-quarters of a mile, is well enclosed, and is all 
hold by one tenant. Considering the quality of the ground, and its proximity to the town, 
the present tenant has a valuable interest in it. The denominations called Clonserry and 
Farrannacardy, lie to the north-east of the town, adjoining the demesne of the Right Hon, 
John Wynne, who held them until the year 1849, when his lease expired ; he now holds 
only a portion of Clonserry, which lies into his demesne, and the remainder is let to two 
tenants. Mr. Wynne improved this part of the estate, and he drained and planted some of 
it, which must have been waste before. 

The tracts of mountain arc held by Sir Robert Gore Booth, by a lease for twenty-one 
years, made in 1839. They are mostly high mountains, and chiefly valuable for the right 
of shooting on them. There ia, however, at the foot of the mountain called Keclogyboy, 
a piece of rough land, partly arable and partly pasture, let by Sir Robert to eight or nine 
tenants. The Governors were fortunate in having ao good a tenant as Sir Uobert for this 
mountain district, as they escaped the losses which they must have wustainod if they had 
been dealing directly with the poor tenants during the trying years of 1845 to 1850. 

Thb King's County Estate. 

This estate consists of the townland of Ballywilliam, in the barony of Ballybrit, and 
contains 300 acres, or thereabouts. Out of this estate, the Governors of the Schools 
founded by Erasmus Smith receive a fee-farm rent of £25, late Irish currency, equal to 
£2'i Is. 6ld. present currency. Itis stated that the Governors have not in their possession 
any map or valuation of these lands. 

The Calvertstown School Estate. 

The farm of Pill.<;worth and lands of Lackon, in county of Wcstmeath, which constitute 
this estate, do not form any part of the estates of the Governors of the Schools founded 
by Erasmus Smith, Esq.. but the management of them has been intrusted to tlic Governors 
by the Commissioners of Charit;ible l)onations and HequesiS, for the benefit of the Cal- 
vertstown Schools; and as the rent is received by Mr. Ilunt, the agent of the Western 
Estiites, and the accounts returned with his other accounts, it is thought right to mention it 
here. The only information 1 have received concerning it is, that the rent is a fee-farm 
rent of £93 3s. \d. per annum, and that the Governors have no map or valuation of the 
property. 
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III. Estates of the Incorporated Sonefy in Dnhlin, for Promoting English Protestant 

School.^ in Ireland. 

Tho estates belonging to this society, or out of which it recoivoe re tit-charges, are 
very nuiinerous, hut tho majority of them arc small. In adilition to the IJaiiclagii Kstates 
and the Pococke Kstates there are thirty-six different properties included in wliat ia called 
tlic Ueneral Rental of tho Incorporated Society. The rent of the Iiancla«;h Estates for 
the year ending the 1st May, 1855, amounted to £l.83I 2*. ^d. ; the rent of the rococko 
Estates, for the same pcriotl, was £772 8*. 7^-; and the rent of all tlie other properties 
included in the general rental was £5,167 19«. Irf.. making together £7,771 \(is.bd' The 
grossrcntal.asjust stated, has been increased, however, since May, ISft'), by £54 per annum, 
received for tho police barrack in Dundalk, which was unlet at that time; but from this 
must be deducted tlio rents, head-rents, &c., payable out of several of these properties 
amounting to £1,393 8*. 9rf., besides £153 16s. \d. payable for tithe rent-charges, and 
£221 \An. ^d. payalde annually for renewal fines and fees on the Pococke Estates, making 
a total of £1,768 V}8. \d. 

As a large portion of tho property is let on perpetual leases, or consists of rent-charges, 
tho annual income is not liable to much fluctuation. 

There are several of the properties of which the society has no maps, and of others 
there are detached maps made at different times, and on diflerent scales. The maps of 
the Hanclagh Estates, made in 1787 by Mr. Sherrard, are valuable old maps; but, of 
course, the property must bo much changed since they were made. Tho society should 
procure good maps of all its property, as it is impossible, without them, to guard against 
loss, or to manage it satisfactorily. 

The entire of the estates belonging to tho Incorporated Society are managed by one 
agent, Mr. Pidgeon. who seems to discliarge his duties efficiently. His rentals and state* 
mcnts of accounts submitted annually to a committee of the society appe:»r to bo clear 
and accurate, and liave been regularly audited. Mr. Pidgeon keeps a rent blotter, which 
shows the exact date of each receipt of rent. lie also keeps a cash book, wliich shows oa 
tho one side all his receipts, and on the other all payments for the society connected with 
their estates, as well as the lodgments in the bank. This latter book is not audited ; but, 
if it wero placed before tho committee, at its monthly meetings, and examined, it would 
cnablo the committee to sec that due diligence was used in collecting the rents, and also 
tliat the money in tho hands of the agent, from time to lime, was duly lodged in bank, to 
the credit of the society. 

I do not make these suggestions because I entertain any doubt that the present agent 
faithfully discharges liis duty ; but in such large estates it seons to mo ihe society should 
have this clieck in addition to tho auditing of the annual accounts. 

The rentals and annual accounts of the Kanelagh Estates and the Pococke, are kept per- 
fectly distinct from those of what are called the General Estates of tho Incorporated 
Society. I will now report upon each separately. 

Athlone and Roscommox. — Eanelagii I.vstitutions Kstates. 

This is tho largest estate under the management of the Incorporated Society. It consists 
of the tithe rent-charge of thirteen parishes in the counties of Roscommon and Galway, 
also of lands in the county of Jioscommon, togetlier with lands and houses in tho town of 
Athlone. In the year 1786, after the management of this property was intrusted to tho 
Incorporated Society, it was surveyed and maps made of it by tlie late Mr. Sherrard. On 
these majjs there are several lots of ground in the town of Athlonc, marked as having at 
one time belonged to the estate, but having ceased to do so when that survey was made. 
The rental of this c^^tate for the year ending 1st May, 1855, was £l,^3l "Is Ot/., exclusive of 
renewal fines ; of this amount the sum of £663 9*. id. was received for titlie rent-charge. 
This latter seems more troublesome to collect tlian tithe rent-cbargea generally arc, as it is 
payable by a great number of ])roperties ; and, owing to many projjerties having changed 
owners of late in that part of the country, the agent states that he lias frequently had a 
didiculty in finding out the person to whom lie should apply for the rent-charge : thus tho 
arrears amount to, at present, £447 Ids. 7ti., which is larger than it should bo under 
ordinary circumstances. 

The lands in the county of Roscommon comprise several detached denominations, but aro 
all within a few miles of Athlone, except the tann attached to tho old charter scliool, near 
the town of Roscommon. They contain, according to survey made in 178ti, by Sherrard, 
G.OOOa. Or. 3.ii». plantation measure, which is equal to l>,7*i9A. Uu. 13p., statute measure, 
together with 64a. 3r. 6p. statute, attached to the X{oscomm<m school. Of this, 
3.6 12a. 2r. 22p., plantation measure, are described by Sherrard's map, as bog and 
unprofitable land. By far the greater jiart of tliese lands is let on leases of lives ronewablo 
for ever, made by the late Lord Rauelagh about one hundred and ^ixty years ago, and tho 
rent reserved by these lands is, of course, very much below the present value. 

Tims the lands of Clonowen and Beahiamulla, containing, according to the renttl, 
3,155a. 2k. 15p., statute measure, were let lor ever, by lease made in 1687, at£65 2*. per 
annum. 

Callownamanagh and Bonaribba, containing 485a. 2n. 33p., were, by lease of lives 
renewable for ever, made in 1680, let at £7 5*. bd. per annum. 

Lisnagahroth, containing 377a. Dr. 35 p., was let by lease of lives renewable for ever, 
made in 1700, at the yearly rent of £9 13j, lOt/. 
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Cloonykill, containing 272a. 3fi. 35p.. was let by lease of lives renewable for ever, made 
itt 16S0, nt the yearly nnit of £7 7*. Sd. 

Clonarko, containing 3.293a. 1 tt. 3(>p., waa let by loose of lives renewable for ever, made 
in 1679, at the yearly rent of £23 1*. Gd. 

Bigmeadow and some other lands adjoining the town of Athlone. containing 21 Ga. Or. 5p., 
were let by lease of Uve^ renewable for ever, made iu 17U-1, at tUc yearly rent of 
£23 13j. firf. 

With respect to tbe&o lands the only duty which the society and tlieir agent have to 
perform is to coUoot the rents. 

ThtTo nrfi. however, two townUndit — viz.. Itooskaejh and Gortacuean — which are let to 
tenants who hold from yonr to year under the society. There ia also some land adjoining 
tho town of .Athlone huld in the Kanio way on a teriuinablu lease. The^e landH have 
required, and appear to have received, a good deal of attention from the agent during the 
last few years. Uooi;kngh, until the year 1850, was let to a middleman for £ 120, and when 
the society got it into its pos.'^i'usion it found it occupied by forty-seven tenants, living for 
the most part in wrotchod cabins, and very poor. The number of tenants has since been 
reduced, though it is still larger tlinn the land can properly support. More tlian the half 
of the townland is bog, the ivniainiler is very light land. Tho houses of the tenants aro 
poor, and most of thorn in bad order, and built in a sort of village, away from the farms to 
which they belong ; ibis, of course, is vtry inconvenient and unprotitablc for their owners. 
It will bo deiiirable to take some steps to have suitable houses erected on the farms as soon 
an thny are adjuistod, and made of a reasonable size. The rent of Itooakagh is now 
£22i» G*. !)<i. a year. 

Clortacusiiii is situate nirar tho former townland, and is much smaller. It appears, like 
it. to have boon let formerly to a middleman, and to have been very much over- populated 
with poor tenants ; there were fourtoon tenants on it ; there are now only three, the others 
having voluntarily left at the time of the failure in the potato crop ; one of the present 
tenants has a lolcraldy large liolding. Tho society have built a comfortable house and 
oroctcd fences fttr liiui. 

Tboro is a school, kept by a poor man, in a half ruinouiS house in Uooskagh. which is 
largely attended. This school Ja entirely supported by tlie poor people themselve& As 
thero is no other scliool within reach of thoir children, it would bo a great advantogo to 
them to have a better one established. 

Of the land adjoining liic town of Athlone, seventy-four acres are hold by tho Board of 
Ordnance, at a rent of £2C8 lO^. t!r/. a-year, and on this ground, tlie barracks and fortifi- 
cations are constructed. 

Tiie remainder of tlie land near the town, amounting to about ninety-eight acres, 
together with thirty*two acres of bog. is held by idne tenants, on tcrniinablo leases. 

^[ost of the town plots consist of houses and premises, lot for ever ; there are also some 
town plots held on terminable leases, and some held by yearly tenants. Tho agent scates 
that tlieve is only one of these on which any considerable increase of rent is to be ex- 
pected. The lease of this will tcrmiuate in two years, and then a rise of about £t30 a-vear 
may bo looked for. * 

Kilkenny. — Pococke I.nstitution Estates. 

These estates consist of the lands of Kilronan, in tlio county of Waterford, and of 
Bevcral dotaciicd pieces of land and premises in the county uf Kilkenny, containing, 
together, 1.147a. 2r. 5p. statute measure, as stated by the agent, and producing tho 
annual rent of £744 Ms. Vff- There is also a perpetual renl-chargo of £27 13tf. \0d. 
issuing out of the lands of Brownstown, in tho county of Kilkenny, thus making tho 
total annual income l>eIonging to the Pococko Institution amount to £772 bs. 7c/.; but 
this is subject to large deducfiona for head-rent, £131 Ss. Z^d.; for, renewal fines, 
£221 14*. 3rf.; and for tithe rent-charge, t'4*) 3^. lOrf.; making a total of £402 6s. 4^ 

Tho townland of Kiironan, in the county of >Vaterford, is let for i'428 17tf. Id. The 
Government valuation of it is £373 53. It seems at present to be fairly let ; but taking 
into consideration improvement'*, which have nearly in <dl cases been made by the society 
ou the uorthern portion of it, the scale of letting on the southern appears higher. 

Tiio Society has expended, during the Inst twelve years. £0&7 '6n. i^d. on improvomcnt« 
on this property ; of this sum, £3^9 3a. Orf. ^as been expended on farm buildings, and 
tho remainder on draining, fencing. &c. The money appears to have been judiciously 
expentled, ami to have increased considerably the value of the projierty, as well as tho 
comfort of the tenants. William Harron s holding is very susceptible of improvement; 
pan ot it lies low ; an<I in order to dmin this it is necessary that a main drain should bo 
sunk through it and tho atljoining ground, which is equally low. It is stated that, iu order 
to cfi'ect this, tho agent made application to tho ownera, asking ttiom each to contribute, 
jointly, his portion of tho funds necessary, and that the society would also conlribntu their 
portion tow-ards it. The owners refused. Until this is done, no thorough draining can 
be effected on this part of tho ]>r(>perty. 

There aro now only eiglu holdings on the lands; on four of these thero are good slated 
houses and offices, and on three of the others thero are comfortable thatched cottages, 
two of which have slated outofiicos attached to them. A tenant's holding, from which 
he emigrated, has been divided amongst three others ; these have levelled tne old fences 
and nmdo new ones in their place, which have had the efl'ect of squaring their holdings 
and rendering them more compact. 

Vot. II. G 
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Geocral Estates. 



There aro some plantations ou the property ; tlicae not onlj improro its appearance, 
but also afford shelter for cattle, which in some places is much required. 

There are two national schools (a male and female) adjoining this townland ; hoth aro 
stated to be well attended. 

The rents of this property aro punctually paid. The tenantry Beeraa comfortable and 
respoctablo. 

There arc raapn of tins townland, m.ide in 1S20 and in 1840; but from the improve- 
ments which have taken place on it, and fixim the consolidation of farma. these are now 
comparatively useless 

Loughnacush and Cooleehalhepr. containing 103a. Su. 19p. (statute), aro detached pieces 
of ground in ihe county Kilkenny, let for £71 5j;. Md. and £45 6a. ^d> respectively, on 
twenty-one years leases. 

ISiahopsknork contains 27a. Or. 9p., and is let to a yearly tenant at £9 \%a. Qd. per 
annum. The Government valuation of it is £8 •is. 

Bishopaland contains 186a. Ik- 20i'., and is let to the flight Honourable W. F. Tighe, 
for twenty years, at a rent of £40 3s. 2d. The Government; valuation of it is £31 9*. 
per annum. At the town of Kilkenny there are some premises producing £17 per 
annum. 

The landi of Grove were left to the Pococke Institution by Miss Gorman. They are 
situated in the county Kilkenny, and are stated by the agent to contain 21*7a. 3tt 34p. 
(statute), and are lot to t(vo tenants, at a rent of £132 35. 6rf. There is no map of those 
lands. 

Gexbral Estatss. 

There arc thlrty-ax proporticrt included in the general rental of the Incorporated Society, 
as has lieen already st;itod. The croas annual rent of these amounts to t.*),!*!? l^s. Irf.; 
but ont of this sum there aro head-rents and rent-charges to be dedncted, amounting to 
£1,100 la^. 4f/.. thus leaving the net annual rent £4,053 On. 9d. The total contents of 
the different properties, as furnislicd in a;3:cnt's rctm*n, arc 6.28Sa. 2r. 22p. (statute). 

The whole arrears, as appears by the rental to May, 1855, amounted to £2s4 10*. 1 Jrf., 
and this was all, except a mere trifle, due out of two holdings ; one of these holdings is on 
the Uogorson's Cork estate, on which the arrears accrued in conseqnence of the holding 
being tlio subject of a suit in Chancery. Xliis arrear, the agent states. Jias been lately paid 
off. The other holding, on which there was an arroar of £ If) I 10*. tie/., is on Nicholson's 
estate, in county Sligo. In this case the tenant has a cross claim for head-rent, and the 
matter is now in the hands of the society's solicitor. 

The following arc the several estates included in the General Rental : — 

1. Itogerson's Cork Etttate. — The annual rent is £fl87 178. 2hd. A small part of tliis" 
estate, producing £11 la. 8^<f. per annum, is in the town of Kinsale, all the rest of it 
consists of hnuscs and premises in the city of Cork, about seveneighths of it are let on 
leases of 999 years, the remainder on leases for short terms. There is a map of this 
estate. It is Uable to a quit rent of £12 28. 4d. 

2. Jiofferson's Jhtblia Estate.—^hc annual rent is £7r>8 10*. Ad., subject to head rents 
amounting to £31 9*. A portion of the estate, containing 205a. On. 21v. (statute), and 
producing about £440 a-ycar, is situate in or adjacent to the village of Glasnevin, and was 
for the most part lot in perpetuity by the Jlogorwon family bel'oro it came into the pos- 
session of the society. The rest of this estate consists of houses in the city of Dublin, let 
for terms of years, at about their present value. There is no map of this estate. 

3. Klllinchij Enate — The rent of this estate is £314 19*- 6rf., subject to £24 2*. 6<i 
for head renL It consists of 3C3a. 3u. I 7p. (statuto). being part of the townland of KiUinclij, 
in the county of Down. Tlie Ordnance valu.ition of it is £307 bs. It is let to Eercutcen 
tenants, two of wliom have leases for twenty-one years ; the others are yearly tenants. 
They arc all said by the agent to be industnous, and it appears bv the rental that they 
pay their renta punctually. The society has a good map of the killinchy estate, made 
by Messrs. Bi*assington and Gale, in 1849. 

4. Dean Stewart's £state.—'De&n Stewart's estate (as it is named in the rental) conmsts 
of the t^wnlanda of Uathiddy and Ardpatrick, in the county of Louth, containing 360a. 
Ok. 3Ip. (statute). The ainmal rent of tliis property for tlie year ending 1st May. 1855, 
was £405 25. Gd., but to this mu.st be added tho rent of the police barrack, in iJundalk, 
vphich was unlet at May, 185.^, but is now let for £ri4 per luinum, which now makes the 
total rental £459 2*. 6i/., subject to a quit rent of £l HI*. Hd. 

The value of the lands, according to the Government valuation, is £360 per annum. There 
vero no arrears due on this property at May, IH.'Jo, and the society has not expended 
any money on improving it. There is one tenant who holds 114a. On. 3p., of Ardpairiek, 
at a rent of £l60 0*. 9(/. per annum. On tliis farm there is a good houso and othces. and 
lome old plantations ; this holding is chielly u^d as pasture, and is held by lease for 
thirty-one years ; tlie remainder of the h»nd is held by seventeen tenants The majority 
of tlic holdings are necessarily small, but the houses of the tenants, with the exception of 
three, are comfortable, and the land pretty well cultivated. The agent states that on tliia, 
as well as on the other estates of the society, when the teaauta hold from year to year. 
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the rule against sub-letting and dividing of farms is strictly enforced, and when the holdings Appeitsiz to 
were Tory small, they were in existence long before ho was intrusted with the manage- Rbpoet. 

ment of the estate. 1 examined several of the receipts given to the tenants for their rent, Reports of the 
and found them i>roperly filled, and corresponding iu every respect with tho rental. Inspector of Estatea. 

J. W. MuTlBnd, Ewj. 

5. The Fai-ra Estate. — The annual rent of this property for the year ending May, 1855, _ . 

was £383 13*. 6d., subject to a deduction for head rent of £50 IGa. l^d. It comprises s^1cty*?5^^ 
the townlands of Rathaniska, and Rathbcnnett, in tlie county of Westmeath, and contains moting Eogush 
467a. 3r. 24p., according to the map made in 1845. F"u*?!^^^i!S" 

The Government valuation of this property, including the value of the schoolhouse Ertates! 
belonging to the society, is £423 14s. 

It is occupied by twenty yearly tenants, and the only arrear due on it was £l 2s. T^d. 
The Incorporated Society tried to estabhsh an Agricultural School on the Farra estate, but 
were obhged to give it up, as they found the number of pupils attending it was not sufficient 
to defray the expense ; tho schoolhouse, however, is at present used for an ordinary school. 

6. Mitchell's Bequest. — The annual rent is £298 Is. 1 Od. ; of this sum £35 per annum is 
derived from houses in Church-street, let on leases of thirty-one years, at their full value. 
The rest of the rent is derived from lands in the county of' Tipperary, containing 2,878a. 
Or. 29p. (statute), let in perpetuity, and of these lands the society has no map. This 
estate is subject to £2 ISs. iOd. quit rent. 

7- Kevin-street — House and Premises. — The annual rent is £l75, derived from two 
houses in Kevin-street, in the city of Dubhn, let for a term of years, but for these premises 
the society pays a rent of £203 Is. 4d. 

8. Aungier-street and York-row. — The rent is £05 per annum, from the houses in York- 
row, in tlie city of Dublin, let to yearly tenants ; but for these premises, together with 
others in Aungier-street, now used as a day school, the society pays a rent of £184 12s. 4d. 

9. Baggot-street. — The rent of this property is £105 58. per annum, issuing out of a 
building used as an hospital, lot on lease. Those premises arc subject to a head rent of 
£59 8s. 6rf. 

10. Boland's Bequest. — This property produces a rent of £G3 2s. per annum, issuing out 
of houses and premises in Arklow, let on lease. 

11. Clonmel. — The rent of this property is £122 10s., and is derived from a house, and 
ground containing 39a. 3r. 1p. (statute) attached to it, which is let for a term of years, 
hut is subject to a rent of £1 1 Is. 8f/. These premises are in the town of Clonmel^ and 
were formerly used as the cliarter school. 

12. Nicholsons Estate. — Tho annual rent of this property is £159 19«. 4(i., subject to 
head rents of £18 lis. Id. The agent states that it consists of lands in the county of 
Sligo, containing 143a. Ou. 13p. (statute), together with rent-charges out of some other 
lands in Sligo and Galway, and that this property was transferred to tho society about 
three years ago, and is intrusted to its management for twenty-one years ; there are six 
tenants on it, four of whom have long leases. On one of these holdings there is a large 
arrear of rent due ; but a satisfactory explanation has been given of this, as has been already 
stated. The society has no map of this property, nor of any of the six preceding properties. 

13. Santry School Farm. — This farm is let at £105 15s. 4d., to two tenants, one of 
them the master of the Santry Institution, which is erected on this ground. It contains 
64a. 3r. 35p. (statute), and is subject to a head rent of £34 7s. 

14. Stradhally. — The rent received out of tliis is £45 3s. Id. a year, and the rent pay- 
able is £46 15s. Ad. It is situated in Queens County, and consists of a house, which was 
formerly a cliarter school, and of some land attached, containing 4iSa. 2«. 15p. (statute); 
it is now held by four yearly tenants. 

15 & IG Farra {Carroll), and Farra (Jessop). — The rent received from these two estates 
is £47 Is. 6rf. a year. It is a head rent issuing out of 575a. 1r. 13p. statute, of land in 
Westmeath, which is let in perpetuity, and it is paid over by the society to the head land- 
lord, so that the society has no benefit out of it. It probably undertakes tlio duty of 
receiving and paying it over, because it holds lands adjoining, held under the same lease. 

17. BrackUy. — This yields an annual rent of £37 lOs-, subject to a head rent of 
£6 10s. lOrf. It is land in the county of Armagh, containing 48a. 2r. 15p. (statute), held 
by one tenant, under an agreement for a lease. There is no map of this. 

18. Ballycastle. — The rent of this is £40 a year. It is a house and 33a, 1r. 27p. 
(statute), in the county of Antrim, held by one tenant, on a terminable lease. 

19. Charlemont-place. — The rent of this is £35, received for a house in the city of 
Dublin, let for a term of years. It was formerly one of the society's schoolhouscs, and is 
subject to a rent of £63 per annum. 

20. Clantarf. — This is a house which had been a schoolhouse, and 10a. 2r, Op. (statute), 
let to one tenant for £lli 13s. 4d. a year, on a lease for thirty-one years. The 
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society pays a rent of £37 7*. 8(/. for these premises. Tiicrc is no map of them except on 
the lease. 

21. Celbridf/e. — Tliia is a perpetual rent-charge of £230 U. Gd., payable out of the estato 
of Mr. Connolly, in the county of KilJarc. 

22. Celhridge Scf tool Farm.— The rent of this property is £7t) U. 2d., which is ]»ai(l by 
two yearly tenants, for 80a. 3n. 3bP. (statute), of land "adjoining the society's school, at 
Celbridgo. There is no map of it. 

23. Cliafjh. —This is a rent of £23 28., issuing out of 124a. 2r. 36p. (statute), of land in 
the county of Limerick, let for over, 

21. Curraghlaas. — This is a rent of £75 1.3a 1(W., issuing out of7nA. On. 1 7p. (statute) 
of land in tlio county of Tippprary, also let for ever. There is a quit rent payable out of 
this property, amounting to £5 12*. fc/. 

25. DunmanvHiy — This is a house, and 32a. In. 23p. (statute) of land, in the coanty 
Curk, lieUl by a tenant on a lease for years, at a rent of £26 's. 8d., subject to a head rent 
of £2 2*. It had been used as a flclioolhouse formerly. 

26. Gan-igoteen, — This is a rent of £235 10*. 2rf.. issuing out of 413a. In. Op. (statute) 
land in the county of Limerick, let for ever. 

27- /nnj'^/mnjion.— The rent of this was £33 \Aa. 6rf., issning out of an old schoolhousoj 
and (J4a. 3r. (iP. (statute) of land, in the county of Cork. The agent states that procoeding«1 
have lately boon taken against tlie society to evict them out of this property. It is subject 
to a ront of £9 4^. Id. 

28. KiUoteran. — This is an old schoolhousc and 42a. 2r. 14p. (statute) of land, in the 
county of Watcrford, let to one tenant, on a short lease, at £52 a year. 

20. MoHut8trwart.—l^ a rent of £4 12a. Z\d. out of 68a. Or. 28p. (statute) in the county' 
of Bubhn, let for ever. 

30. Newport. — This is an old schoolhousc and 32a. Ir. 23 p. (statute) of land in the count/ 
of Tippcmry, let for £34 16* a-year, to one tenant on a lease for a term of years. 

31. OrtuAhi/s Bequest. -^TKis is a perpetual rent-charge of £32 68. 2d,, issuing out of 
land in the county of Sligo. 

82. Price'/t Annuittf. — Is also a perpetual rent-chai*gG of £27 13*. \0d., issuing out of 
land in the county of Tipperary. 

33. liai/.—ls about 23a. Ik. 25p. (statute) of land in the county of Donegal, hold by ono 
yearly tenant, at £35 per annum, and for which the society pays a rent of £5 14*. 1 Irf. 

34. Shannon Grove.— \n old schoolhouse and garden, in county of Limerick, let for £5 
a-ycac for a term of years. 

35. TVt'm.— The rent received out of this is £33 15*. for 14a. 2r. 12p. (statute) of land, 
adjoining the society's school at Trim, in the county of Mcath. This school was formerly 
a boardiug school, but is now a day school. 

36. Totrn Paries, Duudatk. — In this case a rent of £5f) i^ p.iid by the master of tho 
society's school at Dundalk for 21a. Oh. Cp. (statute) of land, which tho society takes from 
tiio Earl of Koden for tho master's accommodation. Tiie society pays to Lord lioden about 
tho same rent which it receives, and it x>ays a further sum of head rent at Dundalk, 
amounting in all to £8S 4s. 2^. • 

The society has no maps for tliela-st eighteen properties, unless there be maps on leases 
in some cases. Tho contents of the entire of these properties have been furnished by the 
agent, as before stated. 

In concluding ray report on the estates of the Incorporated Society, I must observe, 
that I did not consider it necessary to visit the numcrouH small properties of this society. 

It will bo seen by the foregoing statement tiiat many of their properties arc let for ever. 
Some of thorn are merely rents ch.arged on estates, and many Hgaiu are houses with a few 
acres of ground attached, and scattered over distant parts of tho country. 

After examining tlic rentals and accounts of all these estates, 1 visited tho Ranulagh 
I'^statc-s, in the county of Hoscommon; the Pococke Estates, iu the county of Waterford; 
and the Dean Stewart's Estates, in the county of Louth. 



IV. Wihon^s HoffpM JCftaie, 

This estato is situated in the counties of Wcstmejith, I^ngford, Kildare, and Dublin. 
It contains 5,881a. Ob. 16p., statute measure, according to the survey made bj Vaughan, 
in 1822. 

Tho rent, as stated in the rental, to Xovember, 1854, is £3.487 15.«. Ad.; but as tlie 
towniand of Picrcefield has been re-let at an increase of £86 3*., to take cfiect from that 
date, and the towniand of Daars has been since relet at an increase of £66 0*. fJd., the 
annual rent roust now bo taken at £3,039 18*. Bd. 
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The only general valuation of tJio property which appears to have boen mado for the Ari-KkuixTo 
governors is nno niarlo by Mr. Vaughun, in 1821. It amountcil to £3,503 13*. 5(/., lalfe IUmrt. 

currency. Cqiml tu i.*3,;i.'M 3a \^d., prosciit currency; but as the valiiatiuii did not im^Iudt* 7tr,7-rUfif the 
the lands of (inrrow and Tonvn, nor the tJlhos and glebe lands of Balrothery, the rent of ltui},i.<rior pf Eniuii 
tlicm, i:3il2 11k., must be deducted from the present rcntiJ before comjuiring it witli J. W. Murliinii, K 
Vaughan'B v:iliiation. in this way the present rental, as lately increased, in £13 4s. Hyi ^vn»u,>s"T?^,ua 
higher than Vauphan's valuation. Esuic* 

According to the new goueral valuation of Ireland the annual value of thin projierty is 
£3.880 12*. From this amount is excluded the value of Tonyn and Fiirron. which are lut 
for over; alijo of the hospital huildiii^s, tlio railway, and the tithe rtfntcharpo of 
Halrothery. The rent for which the same hinds are now let is £3,416 10*. 2rf. There 
are a fow acres of land attached to the hospital which do not pay rent; but after allowing 
for tliis, the whole estate appears to be let for less than the Ordnance valuation by a sum 
of At least £400 a*ycar, and tho only denominations which arc let at a rent equal to the 
Ordnance valaation are Pierccfield and Uaars, which have been lately re-lot at an increased 
rent. 

Tho arrears remaining: due to November. 18.')4, according; to the rental and accounts 
furnished, November, \'So5, amounted to only £l(i2 15*. 1 ^c/. This is a very fimall amount 
of arrears ; hut it must be obsen'cd, tliat if the account of arrears liad been brought down 
to the Ist May, 18o5, as would be the case if the accounts wore kept in the same manner 
aa those of the estates under tlic Commissioners of Kducntion, then tho amount al>ovft 
stated would be increased by half a-ycar's rent. It must alsu he observed, that there 
had, during the ten years preceding, been £828 I4j». of arrears written ofl". The greater 
part of this amount was struck otf in tho years 1848 and lb49, and was arrear duo by 
persons who cither emigrated or were ejected in thoso years. During the same period a 
sum of £D5() IU, Hd. appears to havo been paid to an emigration agent to an^i-st the 
tenants in emigrating. There does not appeal* to havo been any abatement made to tho 
tenants during tho year of tho. potato failure, as was common in Intland ; hut from the 
year 1842 to tlio present time, the truBtees havo given £200 eacli year lo carry out agri- 
cultural improvements on the estate. Tliin fund has been exjiended by Mr. Hamilton in 
paying the salary of an agriculturist, whose duty it has been to instruct the tenants in the 
proper cultivation of their farms ; it has also been used to defray tho expense of draining 
and other improvements, and to supply seeds. It is probable that the judicious application 
of this fund was as beneficial to the tenants as a temporary abatement of rent would havo 
been, and it haj* undoubtedly been more advantageous to the property. The loss ol* 
income to the trustees, from the failure of crops in the years lt*46 to 1851. was small as 
compared with most other estates, considering the class of tenants on a large part of the 
property ; and tho greater part of tlie money which was expended has added to tho value 
of tne estate. On looking hack to tho accounts prior to the year 1830, J find that tiio 
rents had not been got in so regularly as they have been since, and in that year old arrears, 
to the extent of £3. 229 1*. 1 1 rf. were written off, which had been ae.cuniulating for many years. 

During the last twenty years the Kystem has been adopted of noting in the rental any 
arrears wliich there was no probability of being recovered, and obtaining tho consent of 
the trustees to write them off. This is evidently a much better plau than to allow such 
arrears to accumtdate ; it is more satisfactory to tho tenants, and it tends to scciue the 
punctual payment of rent. 

ImprovcmenU. — Tho agent, Jlr. Hamilton, appears to have given much attention to the im- 
provement of the estate during the last fifieen yearii. He has been authorized by the trustees 
during that time, as we have just &een, to expend £200 per annum on improvements, and a 
further sum in assisting those tenants to emigrat© who were unable to hold their farms. 
In addition to this, about £430 was paid to the Government for arterial drainage, which 
affected the estate. These diflerent suras of money appear to have been verj* usefully 
expcnde<l. Mr. Hamilton luis jilso circulated among tho tenants printed rules, prohibiting 
subletting, dividing of farms, and other injurious practices. These, together with the in- 
struction and superintendence of an agriculturist, have increased the comfort of the 
tenantry and improved the estate. 

Prt«mt State of the Propcrtt/. — The estate of Wilson's Hospital, as has been remarked, 
is situated in tho counties of \Vestmcath, Longford, Kildarc, and Hulilin. The liospitiU 
itaclf, as well as tho greater part of the estate, is in Weslmeath. There arc thirteen 
denominations in this county, viz. — Heath6eld, Tiercelield. ilonkstown, Itnthaspick, 
Downs, Kathcovbally. Sheefin. C'ummerstown, Coyne, Crossane, liallybeg, Garvoge, and 
Oarrow. Ueathtield, on wliich the homntal is erected, is on the road between Mullingar 
and Longford, at the distance of seven miles from the former place. Tho Dublin and Long- 
ford Hailway passes through it, and the Multifamham station is near the hospital. A 
portion of Heathlield is used as garden and grounds for the hospital ; another portion, 
adjoining tlio house, is occupied by the master, tho Uev. H. T. Jtingwood, for wliich ho 
pays a rent nf £40 a-ycar ; and the remainder is held by one tenant, :is pasture and meadow. 
The whole is now let fur £l4(i. which is much below the value set on it by Vaughan, and 
also below the Ordnance valuation, which is £210, exclusive of the value of the hospital 
and railway. A sum of £'J09 2*. 8(/. was i>aid for draining lanil near the hostiitAl. 

Pierceficid is situated near the preceding denomination, at about six miles from Mul- 
lingar, and is the best portion of the Westmeath Ketatc. It bus been recently valued by 
Messrs. Brassington and Gale, and they correctly describe it as being chiefly land of good 
quality, and, with trifling exceptions, well managed, and in the hands of resiK'ctable and 
bulvcut tenants ; they also state, that about ten acres of bottom land is very much injured 
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Arvmotx to by the high level of Lough Iron, and that on the completion of the drainage works now 

Report. j^ progrew, this low land may be roclniraod. Picrcefiold is now let, according to new 

Report* of (he Valuation, at £8G 3g. per annum moro than it had been; and z» the rent of some of the 

lH*i»fctor of E»Me». farms ia raieed about 25 per cent., while tlio rent of others is not raided at all, the revised 

J. W. Muri&nd. Eiq. Taluation must have been much required. This naturally snggests that, perhaps, some 

other parts of thu estate might be rc-ralued witit advantage. 

The four tounland.s of Moiil;stown. iJowns. Uathcorballv and Shcefin, adjoin each other, 
and are about five miles to the north-oavt of iluUingar ; they are ligliL inlerior land ; these 
lands, as well oa the other portions of the estate which are now let in email holdings, 
appear, by an oM rental, to have been formerly let in large lots to middlemen : and it is 
stated that they were by them sublet to a great number of tenants who, when the leases 
to the middleiuf*n expired, became direct tenants to 'the tnigtees: in this way many of 
the holdirii^s became mucli Hmaller than it was desirable they bbould be. The tenants 
reside in thatched cottages, for the most part fairly comfortable. The state of agriculture 
CD these small farms is butter tlian is generally met with in this country on such lands. 
Some of the tenants on tliesc townlands, and on Cunimerstown. observed that, a few year* 
ago, they bad been in the habit of letting the ground, after taking two grain crops off it, 
lie out to recover itself without sowing any grass seeds in it. but that Jlr. Ilamdtou had 
sent a person to uistruct them in a better method of cultivating their ground, that they 
had found great benefit from adopting a proper rotative system of crops, and laying doivn 
their farms with suitable seeds, instead of pursuing the very injurious practice aboTO 
referred to. On two or three of the larger holdings there ai-e good i*lated houses, and the 
lands are more improved. 

Cummerstown lies uurlh-east of MuUingar, at the distance of about ten miles ; it is also 
a light inferior soU, and has forty-ono tenants on it ; with the exception of sL\ or seven, they 
have very smnll holdings ; the same remarks apply to the small holdings on this denomina- 
tion, as to those on the last-mentioned townlauds. Of the larger holdings, one, the rent 
of wliioli is £S6 6«. per annum, is very badly cultivated, the fences falling down, and the 
place generally much neglected ; the others, however, have comfortable houses, and are in 
a satiafactory state. 

Covne and Crossane are about eight miles west of Mulling.-xr, and Bnllybeg nine miles 
still further to the we^t, being near to the town of Moate. I have not visited these town- 
lands, but I find by the accounts that a considerable portion of the money allowed by the 
trustees for improvements was expended in draining, building, and other works upon tbein. 
It ap]K:ars also by the runtal, that in the year 1846, there were forty holdings on them, 
most of which were too small to support a family ; the number of holdings on these lands 
is now reduced to sisrtccn. 

Garvogo is situated near Lough Iron ; it contains only Ma. Or- 16p., statute. This and 
all the foregoing denominations are let from year to year. There is a small piece of 
ground, called Garrow, containing 15a. 2u. 21i'., which is let on a lease of lives renewable 
for ever, at the rent of £8 a-ycar, late currency. 

In the county of Longford there are two denominations situated five miles south of the 
town of Longford ; one of these, Tonyn or Toneen, is let on a lease of lives renewable for 
ever, at a rent of X3tJ per annum. This lease, as well as the lease of Garrow, were made 
before the tmsteGS got the property. The other denomination, Aughinaspicfc, is let to two 
tenants, at a rent of X117 a-year. 

The portion of the estate in the county of Kildaro consists of the townland of Daara. It 
IB two miles beyond the Straffan station, on the Great Southern and Western Railway, 
and the Une passes through a small part of it. Daaru contains 491a. 2h. 35p., and is all, 
except a very few acres, let to one tenant, who uses as much of it as he holds in his own 
hands, as a pasture farm, for which it is well adapted. The trustees e.xpendod £235 8». bd. 
two years ago in di'aining this land; about seventy plantation acres of this denomination 
has been sul>-lct to four or five under-tenants : a new lease for twenty-one years of Oaars 
was lately granted, to commence from 1st May last, at a rent of £520 per annum, being 
£66 Oa. 4rf higher than the former rent. It still seems moderately let, as in the general 
valuation it is valued at £520 15s., excluding the railway. 

The property in the county of Dublin belonging to Wilson's Hospital, consists of the 
tithe rent charge and the glebe lands of Balrothery. 

The rent-charge now amounts to £IT9 19«. 6d. per annum. The glebe lands consist of 
several detached pieces of laud situated in and about tho village of Balrotliery. The whole 
contains, according to Vaughan's map, 152a. 3r Ip., statute measure, and tho present rent 
of it is t'169 2j. (>(/. The Ordnance valuation ia 1*172 15». U seems to be moderatejjr 
let; there are no arrears duo by the tenants, who arc seventeen in number. On some oif 
tho holdings there are no houses, being occupied by persona residing in the neighbourhood. 
On one holding, which is sublet at a'small profit rent, there is a good slated farm house. The 
other houses are thatched cottagesj and some of them are in good order, but a few are 
much out of repair. No part of the money allowed by the trustees for the improvement of 
the estates belonging to tho hospital has been e,\ponded on this jmrt of their property. 

There is one plot of ground in the village, containing three roods and three perches, 
plantation measure, which is marked on Vaughan's map, made in 1822, as belonging to 
Wilson's Hospital, and being at that time held by Hans Hamilton, Esfj. This plot is at 
present occupied by a person called Maguire, wlio is stated to ^ay rent to Mr. James 
Hans Hamilton's agent ; hut no rent is now received by the hospital out of this plot of 
ground. I have no doubt that when Mr. Hamilton's attention is called to this matterj ne will 
do whatever is right in it. 
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V, M organ* s Schools Estate, Ripoet. 

The estate of Morgan's SchooU consists of lands situated in the counties of Dublin, Rcporuofthe 
Limerick, and Leitrira, together with some houses in the city of Dublin and town of ^"^P^o^of^^^^- 
Drogheda. J. W. MurUnd. E«i. 

The estate in the county of Limerick consists of the townlands of Park Lewis, Bally- Morgan's Schools 
william North and South, Graigue, and Rathnasecr, The trustees have no map of this Estate, 
estate, but according to a rough sketch on tlie Ordnance Survey, furnished by the agent, 
it contains 1,060a. 3k. 4p. (statute). 

The estate in the county of Leitrim consists of the townland of Corglass, containing 
423a. Ob. 22p. (statute). 

The estate in tho county of Dublin contains 785a. 3r. 2 p. (statute). 

The rental of the whole property for the year ending 1st November, 1854, amounted to 
;£1,514 19j?.,but ofthis.i'lll \8. 7^f/. was the rent of leasehold premises in Malpaa-street and 
Bonny's-lane, the lease of which expired in March, 1 855, so the present rental must bo taken 
at j> 1,403 lis. 4^d, and this is subject to a deduction for head -rent and quit-rent, payable 
out of the several properties, as stated by Mr. Ilamilton, of £372 lAs. 7^(2., and afurther 
reduction for a perpetual rent-charge, payable out of the Newcastle property, of 
£276 18«. 4d. This brings tho rental dowu to £754 As. 5d., after which there are still 
to be made the usual deductions for tithe rent-charge, poor rates, and receiver's fees. 

According to the new general valuation of Ireland, the value of tho Newcastle property 
is £645, and it is let for £614 9^. 6^d., being £30 10^. 5\d. less than the Ordnance 
valuation. 

The valuation of Ballyboggan is £82 10s. ; it is at present let for £81. 

I cannot ascertain the Ordnance valuation of that portion of the Limerick estate called 
Lower Bally wilham as I have not been furnished with a map of it. 

The other parts of the estate of Morgan's Schools are either let in perpetuity or on very 
long leases, so it is useless to compare the rent with the Government valuation. 

The arrear returned in the rental up to the 1st November, 1854, was £234 Is. 4d., and 
arrears to the amount of £7 1 8 1 5s. 9rf. appear to have been struck o.T during tho preceding 
ten years ; of this sum £2 1 1 appears to have accrued on the townland of Lower Bally william, 
and to have been written off when reductions were made in the rent. 

The part of the property situated at Newcastle, in the county of Dublin, is about a mile 
from Hazelhatch Station, on the Groat Southern and Western Uailway. It consists of 
several detached pieces of land mixed with other properties in a very unusual and incon- 
venient manner. Tliis evil was rectified, in somo degree, by an exchange made a few years 
ago between the trustees and Lord Cloncurry, by which a portion of Morgan's School 
Estate adjoining his Lordship's demesne of Lyons, was given to him in exchange for some 
pieces of ground which formerly belonged to him, but which lay in the middle of the school 
estate. The position of this property will be better understood by a reference to the maps* 
which accompany this report The Newcastle property is at present let to thirteen tenants ; 
one of these tenants occupies tho old dwelling house which was formerly occupied by Mr. 
Morgan, the founder of the charity. This and another tenant occupy large farms ; their rents 
together amounting to £420 9s. ; these farms are used chiefly for pasture. There are three 
other tenants whose holdings are of a moderate size. A rent of £G 15s. 5d. is paid by the 
representatives of the late Riglit Hon. D. Latouche, for the upper part of an old hoube in 
the village of Newcastle, in wliich the Petty Sessions court is held, and which Mr. Latouche 
took a lease of for ninety-nine years ; the other seven holdings are extremely small, the 
aggregate rent of them being only i'22 18s. 2c?. In one or two places the boundaries are 
defaced, and I think should be restored in some way. 

Ballyboggan is situate on the Royal C:mal, two miles from Dublin ; it contains 31a. 2r. 2p., 
statute measure, and is let to two tenants at a rent of £81 per annum. 

The estate of CIonda!kin is let to two tenants on leases renewable for ever. This property 
also consists of several detached pieces, as may be seen by reference to the map. 

The estate in the county of Limerick is situated near Rathkoale, and the greater part of it 
islet for ever ; the only part of it whicli i.s not so let is the to vnland of Lower Bally ivilliam, 
which is held by one tenant at a rent of £100 per annum. Uiifil the year 1847 the rent of 
it was £233 ys. (id. a-ycar; it was then reduced to £150 a-year, and in 1851 it was 
further reduced to £100. ThI.s part of tlie estate should, I think, be surveyed and valued. 

The land in the county of Leitrim is called Corglass, and is held by the representative 
of the late Sir Josias Rowley, on a loase for ever, at a rent of £31 45. SU. per annum ; no 
map of it has been furnished. 

The house in Dublin is in Kil dare-street, and let at £G0 a-year; and tlie premises in 
Drogheda consist of two tenements, one let on lease for ninety-nine years, at ,tI5 a-year, 
and the other on a lease for 150 years, at £l3 a-year. 

My attention has been called to the accounts of Mr. Ilamilton with the tnistees of 
Wilson's Hospital and Morgan's Cliarity, and some observations made by Mr, Ilickeon, the 
Government Accountant attached to the Commission, upon tliem, have been forwarded to 
mo, and I have been directed to consider them in making my report. With reference to 
Wilson's Hospital, Mr. Hickson observes, that tho account between Mr. Ilamilton and the 
tnistees " ought to show all he received and paid up to the last date in it, and the true 
balance on tluit date in his hands ; but instead of that, Mr. Hamilton deducts all that he 
had received on account of the rents that fell due on the Ist May preceding the date of 

* The mopi are not puUiahed, bat are (lepnited amongst the docuncnti of tlu Commiuioii. 
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closing the account in NoveniWr, although his practice is to collect a hirgc part of this 
May rent before tho ttmo of accounting."* 

••lie aUo ilftlacts the sums he lias jwiJ lictween the 31-t of July and tho let Kovcmbrr. 
from the other »i«ie of tho account : the cil'ect of thus dcfluctinj?. in one case, about half a 
J. W. MurUiid, E»q. year's receipts, and in tho other ahout a quarter's ]»ayuient«. is, of courec, to leave a balance 

., ."^i. I in Mr- Hamilton d hands uuaccountcd for at the time of tho mectinc of the Governors, and 

K«uto. thus reduce the real balanno to a Broallcr a]>]>arent balance. 

Air. Uiclison aUo reinarks that Mr. Haniiltou keeps Iiis own accounts, so as to show to 
the day what he owed to tho cliarity, and what he had received and paid on accoiuiC of it. 

With reference to Morgana I'liarity Mr. llickson observes that, from tlic year 1823 to 
the year 1S48, «umR have been charf^od for interost on the balance appearing due by tho 
trustees on the Ist Xovember in eacli year, wliich sums amount in all to £n49 6m. 3d. ; and 
he further observer that, from tho accounts for the past few years, it would appear that in 
years in which t!ie charges for interest wore made the agent must have had in liis hands 
funds not brought to account. 

I have looked carefully into tho rentals and accounts furnished by Mr. Ilaniilton to the 
trustees, and 1 find that they have been kept vvitli great clcaniess and accuracy, and tho 
increase or diminution in the amount of rents, from year to year, is explained at the end of ' 
each rental in a very satisfactory way. The accounts between Mr. UamUtou and tlie trustees 
have been furnished about the 20th November in each yoAr. This account also seems to 
be kept very accurately ; but, as Mr llickison observes, it includes on one side the receipts 
for rents due up to the 1st November in tlio preceding year, omitting any sums which 
may have been received on account of tlie May rents ; and on the other aide of the accounts 
it includes payments made to a 1st July. This is not a correct way of making out an 
account, for both sides sliouldbo brought down to the same date. Theaccouutsseem to have 
been made out in this way fur upwards of thirty years, and. perhaps, much lunger. It does ' 
not seem tome tliat tlio accounts were kept in that wayfor th4: purpose of making the balance 
in the trustees' hand.s appear sniall, but beeausc tlie 31st July was the usual period to wliich 
the accounts with the master of tho hos]titid wore settled. Assuming that as a convenient 
poriod for balancing the annual accounts, no doubt all the receipts up to the same period 
should he credited on tlio otlier side. If this had been done the balance shown in favour 
of the trustees would probably Iiavo been ahout tlie same as that now shown. The balance 
now shown is, of course, much less than the balance iu favour of the trustees is at the end 
of November, just after the greater ]>art of the Alay rents havo been collected ; but, on 
the other hand, it is greater than the balance is at some parts of ttic year — in other words, 
though the balance shown is not the maximum balance in tho bands of the ageui, 
ueithcr is it tho minimum. 

There appears to have been generally a considerable balance in Mr. Hamilton's liancU; 
this should not be in the caso of a mere agent who.se duty it would be tu lodge tho money | 
in the bank to the credit of the trustees from time to time Jis he received it ; but Mr. ! 
Hamilton has acted as treasurer and banker as well as agent to the trustees in theso ca^es ; 
and as lie had to make paynientj* from time to time on account of the charity, it wa* 
necessary lie siiuuld have funds in his hands to meet those demands, unless the trusters 
should attend to draw cheques on tho bank, when required. It does, however, a]>pcar that 
the balance in Mr. Hamilton's hands was generally from one to two thousand pounds more 
than was required for the purpose of meeting the demands upon him — on some occa- 
sions it even exceeded two tliouisand |)ound» : and it would, I think, be vciy useful, if, in 
addition to tho annual account which is at present laid before the trustees, the cash 
account, wliich is regularly kept by Mr. ITamilton, and which shows all the receipts and 
expenditure for the trust, were balanced up to tho end of each month, and also laid 
before tho trustees, this would show the amount of tho balance in tho treasurer's hands 
above what was required to meet current expenditure, and so enable them to judge of the 
propriety of having it invested or of directing an increase of expenditure. 

With respect to Morgan's Charity the caso is somewhat diilorent: that account is balanced 1 
up to tho Ut November in each year, and all the p;iyments made till that date are charged 
on one side, and no sum received on account of the preceding May rent is credited on tho 
other side — in fact. veiT little, if any, of the May rent has been then received, but the greater] 
part of it is received in the month of November, I 

The ctfect of babncing tho accounts at that particular time is, that tho l>alancc in Mr.] 
Hamilton's hands is nearly at its minimum; tivo or three weeks later tho balance would bo] 
increased hy the amount of half a-year's rent then received. TJiis mode of keepin;* the] 
accounts was attended with somo loss to tho trust funds prior to 1849; for, beforol 
that time, tho balance struck at the 1st November in eacli year, was to the debit o€* 
the tnistoes, and interest on that amount for the year is cliargod in the accounts of the 
ne.\t year; whereas, if the accounts had been balanced to tho 20th November instead 
of tlio Ist. tho balance would have been on the other side of the account. This ia 
undoubtedly the ease since the year 1^45. as appears by Mr. HamiUtms books, which 
since that time ha\'e been kept with greater care than tboy had been previously. WitK 
refeTcnce to the antecedent period, when the greater part of tlio interest wua chai-ged.i 
it ia stated that omng to the rents not having been collected regularly, the balance against | 
ihc charity on the Ist November was not greater, nor so much .is at other parts of 
the year. This may have been so, if the May rents, instead of being received during Novem' I 
ber. were not pot in for three or four months afterwards. The amount charged for interest I 
in the years 1840 to 1849, is not considerable; if, however, an interest account had been I 
kept as mcrchunta would keep it, allowing interest to the trustees when the balance was in I 
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their favour, and charging interest when the balance was against them, it is probable that Appbtoix to 
for some of these years, instead of having to pay interest, the trustees would nave received Kbpobt. 

interest; and if the account had been kept as a banker would keep it, that is, not allowing BtportTof the 
any interest when the balance was in favour of the trustees, but charging interest only on Inapeetor of'Euata. 
whatever balance there was from time to time to their debit, the amount chargeable against J- W. Murland, Kaq. 
the trustees for those years would have been reduced. It appears to me that the accounts Morean'Tschooli 
in this case should have been kept in the latter manner, that is, treating Mr, Hamilton as Estate. 
the banker for the charity. 

In this case, as in that of Wilson's Hospital, the cash accounts, balanced monthly, ahonld 
be placed before the trustees at the time of auditing the accounts. 



VL Bishop Foys School Estate. Waterford. Bishop Toy's School 

■^ Estate, Watorford. 

This property consists of five townlands in the county of Waterford, about twelve miles 
to the south-west of the city of Waterford, and contains I ,339a. 2r. 32p., plantation mcasurOi 
e<|ual to 2,170a. Or. 15p., statute measure, as returned in the rental furnished to the Com- 
missioners. This measurement is less than that sot down in the old map of 1721, by 
57a. Or. 7p., plantation measure. Thetrusteesof this charity also hold 16a. In. IOp., called 
Grantstown, situate about a mile and a-half to the east of Waterford ; this was taken on 
lease in the year 1 H 1 2, for 8 1 2 years, at the yearly rent of £88 78. 4c2., and on it the school- 
house, &c., are erected. 

The present rental of the property, including receiver's fees, is £1,650 17«. 9d.; 
the Ordnance valuation of it, excluding Grantstown and the two houses in Waterford, is 
£1,367 ll«., and the rent now received for the same lands, £1,568 78. 2c/., including 
receiver's fees. 

There does not appear to have been any regular valuation of this property made on 
behalf of the trustees, at least no copy of any such valuation has been furnished by them. 
There is, indeed, a rough valuation on a single sheet of paper, which purports to have been 
made in 1808 by one Valentine Gill ; but the value therein placed on the land is evidently 
extravagant. As some of this property is let at rates fixed thirty years ago, and some at 
reduced rates at which it was let in the years 1851 and 1852, when land was depressed in 
value, the rate of letting is not uniform : the parts recently let seem to have been let at fair 
rents, having regard to the value of land at the time, and the condition in which the farms 
then were, but the rents are under the present value; on the other hand some of the 
farms, let thirty years ago — and on which no change has since been made — appear to be lot 
at a high rate, and it is on these farms that arrears are now due. 

The whole amount of arrears returned on the rental up to November, 1855, are 
£1,053 4«. 5d., which is less than one year's rent. The majority of the tenants owed no 
arrcara, and there arer only four tenants who owe more than one year's rent. With respect to 
these the agent observes, that the arrears are of long standing, some of them having accrued 
upwards of twenty years ago; and he thinks it would be advantageous to have these cleared 
off, which might be done by striking off part of the amount, and requiring them to execute 
improvements for the remainder. This appears to be a wise suggestion, as the arrears have 
existed so long, and the tenants are not able to pay them; it would be very desirable to 
have them cleared off in some such manner as that proposed. The arrears struck off during 
the last ten years amounted to £ 1,37 7 1s. 3d. ; most of this was also of old standing, and 
was'written off when tenants who owed it were ejected for non-payment of rent. Some 
abatements were made to the tenants during the years 1848 to 1852, inclusive. 

There are no leases on the property at present- The lands of Ballyquin, Mothel, and 
Kilonasbeg. were let on lease for thirty-one years, which expired 1854, and these lands are 
since held from year to year. The lands of Ballyvad and Ilacketstown were held under 
an old lease made in 1786, which was evicted 1852, for non-payment of rent. The lessees 
in this lease had sublet the land at an extravagant rent, and the evil effects which usually 
attend such subletting occurred in this case. VVhen the old lease was evicted, the land was 
found to be occupied by a numerous and poor tenantry, and sadly neglected and abused. 
These lands also are now let from year to year; the trustees have power, under the Act 
Ist Geo. 1 1., to grant leases for any term not exceeding thirty-one years, or three lives, at the 
best improved rent that can be got. 

With the exception of two small sums, amounting together to only £19, which were 
allowed for repairing houses, no money appears to have been expended by the trustees of 
this estate in improvements ; the estate, however, has been much improved during the last 
few years by the tenants themselves. 

The townland of Ballyquin adjoins the demesne of the Marquis of Waterford, and a 
few acres of it have been let to the Marquis, which he has fenced and greatly improved; 
the rest of the townland is held by six tenants, one of whom holds ninety-nine acres, and is 
making valuable improvements on his farm; the other tenants seem to be industrious, and 
to bo making some improvements. 

Motbel and Kilcnasbeg are about half a-mileto the south of Ballyquin, and the tenants 
on these lands also seem to be, with one or two exceptions, improving their holdings. It was 
found necessary, a few years ago, to remove some of the tenants from these lands, and 
the new tenants, who got the land at a reduced rent, are improving their farms and houses. 
There are some cottier houses on these lands, but not more than what are required to 
•ftccommodate labourers to work the land; however, some of the cottier houses are in very 
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hati order; aud the tcnantR on whoae lands thcj arc, and who cltargo a rent for them* shoidd 
be reijiurcd to keep ihera in propor order. 
li^tnert^fiht '^^^ townlands of Hailyvad and lUckot^town, whicii wore held, aa has been already stated, 

I»MperV;r nj Btfaiet. hy middlemen, under au old loaae, granted in 17t»6, arc vory light land, generally much 
J. W. Muriunri. ]■>(). inferior to the other townlande; parts of them are covered with furze, aud other partA 
iiiarshy. AVhen the interest of the middleman was evicted, there were twenty-seven 
tenants in occupation of tho lands. It is now held by twelve, whose hoIdiu.c:8 arc of a fair 
size, aud now that ibe tenants have the land at a moderate r(?nt, and hold it directly froiQ 
tho trustees, tlioy soem to take an interest in making improvements. Some of tlicm have 
already done a groat deal in clearing away the furze, removing old useless fences, and drain- 
ing. Thoy seem to feel, that though they have no leases, they will be allowed to have tho 
fair advantage of their improvemonta, and it is very desirable that nothing should bo done 
to shake tho confidence they now have in the management of the property. Some of the 
tenants on tlie estate have comfortable slated houses, but the majority dwell in thatched 
cottages, which want improvement. Thev should be encouraged to get better houses ; and, 
perhaps, tho best way of doiug this would bo to allow the cost of the slates and timber to 
any tenant who would build such a houso as tlie agent approved of. Tiie tenants them* 
8olve«) are sensible uf tbc loss and inconvenience of having all their housca thatched, aad 
ai'o anxious, as far as they can, to get them slated. 

There are no good maps of this estate; in addition to tho old map of 1721, there is a 
very imperfect map of two townlands made in ISOS, and a map of Uackctstown and Bally- 
vad, made in 18J3. Tiie quantity of laud stated in the old map does not correispund with 
the present rental, but exceeds it by 57a, Oh. 7r., as already stated, it woidd bo useful 
to have good mapa made ai tho whole estate, and also a valuation which could bo relied 
on. 1 have only to observe, in conclusion, that Mr. Koberts, tho agent, who is intrusted 
with the management of this property, appears to keep the accounts with regidarity and 
aocjiraoy, and lo manage the property judiciously. 



Eitflte of the Hospi- 
tal anil Free School 
of Kins Chnrlcfl II.. 
or Blue Coiit Uofipi- 
tai. Dublin. 



VIL Eataie of the Hoqnial and Free School of King Charles II., DuUhiy comDianly 

called the Blue Coat Hospital. 

The real estate of tho King's Hospital consists of houses and premises in the city of 
Dubliu, tho lands of Noddstown, in the county of Tipperary, and the rectorial tttlic rent- 
charge of the parish of Muliingar. 

According to the rental for the year ending tho 29th September, 1854, the gross amiuol 
rent of tho property in the city of DuWin, amounted to £905 IGa. 6^d. ; the gross annual 
rent of Noddstown, to X498 10#. flrf. ; and the net receipts, on account of the tithes of 
Muliingar, to £278 XAa. Id.-, making tho total annual rent of the real estate, £1,633 Xs. \Q\d, 
In addition to tlio properties just, mentioned, tlie hospit:d is entitled to receive one-fourth 
of tho rents of tho Oap[)aghloug)din Kfitatea, in the Queei\'s County, the ])re8ent gross rent 
of which is £727 155. 'Ad. This estate is under tho management of the Commissioncra of 
Education in Ireland, aud has been already mentioned in this Ueport. Tho hospital 
derives a further income irom money in tho funds, from some casual revenue, and Irozn 
contributions out of the funds of Erasmus Smith's Schools. 

In the charter of King Charles the Second, the Crown granted to tho mayor, sberiff*B, 
cominuns. aud citizens of Dublin, and their succeesors fur ever, "all that piece or fiarcel of 
ground on 0.\maiitown-green, near the city of Dublin, on which the intended Hospital and 
i'reo School is already beguu to be built." 

Tho charter does not state the quantity of tho land so granted, and the Governors of tho 
hospital do not, as far as I can ascertaiu, possess any map of it. The ground on whicli tho 
hospital stamU, and the garden attached to it. and also the ground on the south side of Hlack- 
hall-street. appear to be the ground granted by the charter, and at present in the posscsHiou 
of the hospital ; but in the absence of any map. it is impossible to 6ay whether tho hospital 
is now in pos^ssiou of the whole of the ground so granted for its use. 

The other property in the city belonging to the hospital was surveyed, and ma[)s made 
of it by Mr. J.J. Byme, in 1832. Previously the Governors had only an old map showing 
tho ouUiuo of the different lots, and setting out the meaaurements. !Mr. Byrne's maps ore 
at present on loose sheets ; for their better preservation they shoiUd he hound togctlier. 

In the ma[>8 wliich accom[iany this Report, tlie property delineated on ^Ir. Hyme's maps 
is coloured red; the ground in occupation of the hospital, hut of which it has no map» is 
surrounded by a rod line. 

Of the Noddstown property, also, tho Governors had no proper map till 1830, %vhen Mr. 
Byme ma<le a map which only sliows the outlines of the property. 

Until comparatively lately, the Governors aupear to have been at a loss for a statemeot 
of the titles to their different properties, whieli arciu some cases very complicated. They 
also much retjuired a schedule of tlieir deeds aud leases. This want has lieen supplied by 
an elaborate licport prepared by Mr. O'Brien, in the year 184G, in which tho nature of the 
title of the Governors to the several properties belonging to tho hospital is very clearly 
and fully explained. 

The Dublin Estate includes that partof Oxmantown-green on which the Blue Coat Hospital 
and jjart of Blackhall-street now stand; it also includes the rents of the whole of the houses 
and nremisoa surrounding Stcphcn's-green, and the rents of tliat partof Oxmantown-green 
on wliich part of iilackhaU-street, Blackball- parade, a considerable part of ^orth Brunswick* 
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Street. I^ortli Krnff-stre«t, and Quoon-strcct. have been bailt. Thoao renta were conroyod Ar«in>aci 
to the hospital for ever, by deed of gift from the Corporation of Uublin, datwl tho -Ith lUw»i. 

February, 1669. Tho property had shortly before that time boon dividrUinto ic I lie Pepo,uarth> 

Boveral lots lot by tho Corporation, in foe-farm lca!M>s. renervinj^ small rpnt--i r.s lntpfct,.-r »t E^u 

by Mr. O'Hricns Uoport« that there anj two lots in Stephon's-arroen, and one in Oxmaniown- J- W. Marimnl. 
green, out of which tlio ho-spitul does not at preacnt receive any rent. The lOM, however, ,- T~ ■• 
is tridiag, oh the rent^ only imiouut to about £4 per anDUui,' In addition to these renta t 
*o granted by tho Corporation, other house property in the city of Dublin has boon conveyed 
to the hospital fmin time to tJme. which, though small in extent compared with wliat was 
granted by tho Corporation, yet yields a larRfTinromo, as the ho -ives the improve*! 

root of it, whereas it only receives small ground-renta of il- ity granted bv the 

Corporation. 

The ronta of the Ihiblin Estate are collected by the Registrar of the hospital; tho 
hohlin^rs aro very numerous, and tlio rents payable out of the majority of them very small. 
Outofniany holdingsttho rent payable ia less than twenty ahilUnprt; this renders thecolloction 
troublesome. It appears by the rental that the arrears due on the Dublin property, up to 
the 2i>th .September. lSo4, amounted to £785 5*, 2J</. ; on twenty ditferent holdinira arreara 
for ten years and upwards, were due ; in a few cases upwards of twenty years arreara were 
due. The reason assigned by tho Registrar for ao lorgc an amount being due, where tho 
rents being iriHing in proportion to the present value of tho property, should be punctuidly 
paid, was, that it had btwn found impownblo for some time to enforce the payment of arrears, 
fay reason of tho Governors of the hospital not having possession of the counterparts of the 
old loasos which had been made by tho (!()r[K>ration of the city of Dublin, before the [>ro- 
perty was printed to the hos[)ital. Tho Governors have now obtainetl these documents, 
and arc getting in some of the arrears ; but :is f h(? tenants caimoi bo compelled to pay more 
ilia n six years' arrears, tho amount due exceeding six years will in most cases be lost to tho 
hospital. 1 bavQ not learned why it was that steps were not sooner taken to obtam posscs- 
aiou of tho necessary documents from the Corporation, and so to have guarded against tins 
loss. Inconsequence of this want of proper diligence there appears to be some risk, not only 
of losing a few years' rent, but of losing the right to enforce payment of rent out of several 
lots of the property. 

NodtUtmva. — Thia townland is in the county of Tipporary, between Gold's-cross and 
Casbel, about three miles from tho former place, and four miles from the latter. It 
contains, according to Uie map made in 1«.50. by Chadwick.whieb seems to boa copy of 
tho Ordnance Survey, CI4a. Is. 12p.. plantation measure, equal to 9'J5a. Ok- IGi-., statute 
measure, and the rent, according to tho present rental, is £498 10*. 9rf. From the 
time IhoBO lands were grantnd to the hospital, in 1675. until tho year 18D0. they 
wore let from time to time in ono lot to tenants, on leases for twenty-one years; the 
rent reserved in tho lease made in 1820. was £999 12#. Hd. per annum, but about two 
years afccrwanls this rent was reduced to £692 G«. 2d present cnrrency ; and at that rate 
it continued until tho lessee was ejected for non-payment of rent, in 1850. The lessee 
was a middleman, who had sublet tho ground at a profit rent, so that tho rents which tbo 
tenants in orcnpation were then liable to, were probably al>out double their present rent. 
When the middleman was ejected, the Governors bad the lands v.alued by a person residing 
in the neiglibourhood, and lot them to the tcniints in possesMon as yearly tenants, at tho 
▼alue thou placed on them. At that time tho valuo of land was very mucli depressed, and 
According to tho raluer's report, many of the farms were much exhausted. The value of 
Noildstown, according to the recent Goveniment valuation, is £685 18*.. so that tho present 
rent,^ of the property seem to be considerably below its fair valuo. With reference to tho 
Government valuation of this and the other estates referred to in the«*o reports I would 
beg to observe, that I have endeavoured to obtain the valuation as accurately as possible; 
And for this purpose tracings from the maps were sent to the General Valuation Office in 
«asos %vhorc there was any donbt about the boundaries. And I wish further to state, that 
ovcry assistance has been most kindly afforded me by Mr. J. B. Greene, superintendent of 
tho valuation department. 

The arrears due to 1st March, 1855, were £105 \a. Id. ; but this account is only carried 
on from the year IH.'^O. Previous to that time the Governors forgave half a-y ear's rent 
to tho lessee, amounting to £34(J 3«. Id., and when he was ejected in the following year, 
for non-payment of rent, a further sum of £692 I2j. \d. was lost. 

The Governors do not appear to have expended any money in improvemonts. About 
100 plantation acres of this estate arc described by Mr. fchadwick (the pere 



person 



who 



recently valued it) as being in want of draining, and very ensccptiblc of improvement. 
This part of the land is let at present at rents varying at from 7*. to 10«. jwr Irish acre, 
and there can be no doubt its value would be increased if sonio money were judiciously 
expended in draining it. This might be done by the Governors themselves, or tho tenants 
aaight be allowed to do it, and paid a portion of the expense; but in either case tho rent 
ihould bo raiaodaa aoon as the work was completed, so aa to pay interest on tho money 
expended. 

Fresent Slate of the Proper ttf,—\Vh(^n it was valued, in 1850, there were forty-two 
tenants in occupation of tho land. The number of holdings is now reduced to twenty^five. 
It is stated by the local agent Ibat the farms are much improved since the tenants com- 
menced holding directly under tho Governors. Tho rents previously had been so high 
that tho tenants were unable to maVo improvements ; bcsidea, from tho uncertainty of 
their t«nuro under middlemen they bad not any induoemont to do so. The land (except 
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tliat portion which requires draining) is now pretty well cultivated. 
a conaiderahle part of it as l»eing " good land, on a limestono botto 



Mr. Chadwick dcRcribcdj 
bottom/' Tho limo is bumod 
on the estate, and used as nmnure. A fow of the tenants have slated houses, but the 
majority reside in thatched cottages, wliich are fairly comfortable. 



On the whole, the 



tenants seem to be at present in a prosperous condition, and to have a valuable interest in 
their farms. 



There is some land, called tho Retrenched Land of Noddtstown, adjoining the estate 
already described, and which, it is supposed, must have at one time formed part of it. H 
appears that the biw agent of the Governors, a few years ago, ti>ok some steps to est.iblish 
tho right of the hospiUl to this land, but tho proceedings were dropped. Mr. O lirien. 
In his report, states that the comparatively recent severance of the principal part of the 
Rctrenclied Lands from the hospital estates, by moans of a boundary ditch, and ^ome 
other reasons he mentions, would warrant the supposition that these retrenched lands ori- 
ginally formed part of the hospital estates. If this be so, and the laud bo loKt to the 
charity, as, I fear, it is likely to be, the lose must bo attributed to the neglect of tho 
Governors, in furmer times, to get proper maps of their property. 



General Report of 
lospectOT of EsUtco. 
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Ge^e&al REroRT OF Inspector of Estates. 

Sill, — I beg to acknowledge tlio receipt of your letter of the 24th instant, requestinj 
mo to transmit for tho information of Her Majesty's Commis.sion, notes of the genera 
impressions with respect to the management of estates of Endowed Schools produced 01 
my mind during my inspection, particularly with regard to general causes of defects whici 
I may have observed, and aa to tlie arrangement it would ho desirable to make for th 
future efficient management of such estates. In compliance with this rcfjnest, f beg to 
submit the folluwing observations. I shall first briefly state my general impression of the 
management of the estates under the three principal Hoartis, viz., the Commissioners of 
Education in Ireland, the Governors of the Schools founded by Erasmus Smith, Esq., and 
the Incorporated Society. 

firgt. — As to the estates under the management of the Commissioners of Educatioa 
in Ireland, it will be seen in tho foregoing Ueport, that when the estates were p-ace 
mider tho care of the Commissioners, about forty years ago, they were in a most Ufglected 
and unsatisfactory condition. The Royal School estates had been let by the schoolmasfera 
on short leases to miUdleiueu, who, having only a temporary interest in them, maile no 
attempt to improve them, and when their leases expired, the lands were in an cxhaosted 
state, occupied by a numerous and poor tenantry. 

The Commissioners of Education, soon after their appointment, had the aevoral cetAli 
sun'eyed aud valued, and a.ssoon as the lease of eachetiUte expired, they appointed al 
agent to take charge of it. So far the course pursued appears to me to hare been judicious 
and if it had been followed up by some provision for inspecting the estates occasionally, to 
see that tho local agents did their duty, the airangement would have been complete. 

Under tho management of the Comdtniesi oners, some of the estates have much ira])rorei 
while others have rather deteriorated ; on tlie latter the tenants are poor, tho fa 
very small and badly cultivated, their dweUings uncomfortable, and large arreara havi 
been allowed to accumulate. Tiiia difference in tho estates seems to have arisen from th 
difl'erent characters of tlio local agents, to whose care they were respectively enimste 
Those estates which wore under tho care of experienced and energetic agents wei 
improved ; and the Commissioners appear to have readily adopted tho suggestions whicfatj 
wero made by these agenta, from time to time, for the benefit of the tenant* and thi 
improvement of the properties. C>n the other hand, where the Commissioners wei 
unfortunate in the solocrion cf local ageuts, tiic estates have remained in the same ver 
unsatisfactory condition in which they were when they came into their haniK In (art. tli 
management has been left with the agents, and no etVcctual means have been taken to' 
supervise and control them. I have had occasion to observe, that in a few cases tlie lands 
arc at present let below their fair letting value, and much below tho valuation which was 
made of them inlSlti, when the Commissioners, soon after their ap]iointmeut. had most of the 
estates valued. It would, I think, be dcbirahlc to have lands let for agricultural purp 
valuotl at intervals of say twenty years, and to have the rents fairly adjusted after eiicl 
valuation, to meet the changes which must necessarily take place in such long perio 
in the prices of agricultural produce, as well a^ in the local advantages aiVecting 
property ; but of course on such readjustment 0* rents care should be taken not to charL 
the tenants for permanent improvements made at tlieir own cost, nor, on tlic other hand 
to let a bad tenant have any advantage from his own negligence. 

I have remarked that, as regards the Royal School estates, tho Commissioners do no" 
seem to have any powers of leasing ; and as regards the other estates under their manage 
ment. their powers are insiitiicicnt. Some of the agenta have kept their accounts very 
accurately, and furnished them punctually ; but others have not kept them as accuratwly 
as they should Imve done, and have not furnished them till several montlis after the proper 
time. 

Arrears have been allowed from time to time to accumulate on several of the estates. On 
those belonging to the Schools of Euniskillen and Cavan the arrears at present amount to 
a very large sum in proportion to the reut, and a great part of it will be lost ; but in 
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addition to the loss, this further gtiI attends the accumulation of arrears, that ovory tenant 
who is liable to be called on for arrears which lie has not the means of pajing^, knows that 
he may at any time be turned out, and therefore suffers his houses and farm to go to ruin. 

1 have uIho observed, that on the KnnisVillcn and Cavan estates, the tenants have got 
receipts on account only, and not up to any particular period; so the tenants froouently do 
not know the exact amount which they owe, and it is almost impossible to chock tlio agent's 
accounts. On most of the estates the Commissioners have, at different times, made liberal 
allowances to the tenants for improving their houses, draining their farms, and other t<imilar 
things. These allowances appear to have varied according to the views of agents who 
recommended them. When they Imro lieen made, they have produced beneficial results; 
and it is to l)e regretted tliat such improvements have not been carried out oq a uniform 
system, and on all the estates under the care of thn Commissioners, 

ft Bcems to have been the wisli of tlie Commissioners to prevpnt the subletting and 
dividing of fanns, and most of the agents havo carried out their wishes in this respect; but 
on ihc Knniskillen and Cavaa estatet*. the mle lias not been properly enforced, and to the 
neglect "of it must be attributed, in a great degree, the present unsatisfactory condition of 
these properties. 

It will be seen by reference to the preceding report on the Raphoe School estate, that 
it has been in a singularly lawless condition, and has heretofore yielded but a verj- trifling 
income to tho Commissioners. The late agent had done a good deal to improve it, and it 
is desirabh? tiiat the course adopted by him should be energetically followed. 

1 have thought it rlglit to remark that in some places there are no schools for tho children 
of the tenantry' within a convenient distance, and that it would bo advantageous to the 
tenants if the Commis-sioncra would take steps to have schools established in tliose places. 

I am aware that it is no part of ray duty to report on schools; but 1 consider that an 
estate carmot be well managed when tlio tenants' children have not sonio means of 
education within their reach. This remark ap]>Iies not only to some parts of the estates 
under the management of the Commissioners of Kducation in Ireland, but also to some 
parts of the other estates belonging to endowed schools. 

Secondly. — With respect to the estates belonging to the GoTomors of tho Schools founded 
by Erasmus Smith, Ksq., I have to ohserre, that they are placed undt-r the care of two 
loc^l agents, one bavhig the management of the Southern, and tho other of the Western 
Estate; and that the present agents appear to discharge their duties in a satisfactory nmnncr. 
The estates, however, were for the moat part let to middlemen until about twenty years 
ago, without any restraint on subletting. This system, probably, at that time saved trouble 
to the Governors and their agents; hut it produced very injurious results on the portions 
of the estates which wore so let, incumbermg them with a groat number of poor tenants 
who were unable to cultivate them properly. For the last twenty years tlie Governors havo 
been endeavouring successfully to remedy the evils produced by the enblctting and 
sulHlivtsion of farms ; but in doing so, tliere has necessarily l>een a heavy loss sustained, 
and the evil effects of the former system are still apparent on some parts "of the property. 
I have no doubt that if the Governors had been aware in times past of tlio extent to which 
portions of the property were deteriorated by subletting, thev would not have allowed the 
pr.actice to itrcvail so long; but it does not ap])ear to bo the practice of the Governors 
to inspect the estates, so that they have no regular means of knowing the condition of the 
tenantry, or tho way in which tho agents discharge their duty beyond tho mere receipt of 
tlic rent. 

Tho Southern Estates are for tho most part excellent land, and very favourably situated, 
adjoining stations on the Waterford and Limerick Railway. The Western Estates are also 
very advantapoojsly situated, the greater part adjoining the town of Galway, and the other 
parts near Mullingar and Sligo. The binds are generally let at fair rents, somewhat lower, 
I believe, tlian what similar lands are let at by neighbouring proprietors. Tliis, however, 
seems to mo to be judicious, for I lliink the policy of the Governors should be, not to let 
the laud at the highest rent which might be oI>tained, but to let it at such a fair rent as tho 
tenants can ]Miy punctually and consistently with thoir prosperity and comfort. The practice 
of the Governors lias been to let tho l.ind on twenty years' leases, and prior to each letting 
to have it valued, not charging the tenants for houses built at their own cost. Tliis practice 
seems generally to work well ; but I hnve had occasion to remark that the leases do not 
proTido against sub letting and tlio exhausting the farms by excessive tillage before the 
expiration of the terms fur which they are held. I had also to notice tho existence in 
several places of cottier houses of a very wretched description. 

The Governors have powers of granting certain building le.ises in towns, and leases for 
twenty-one years in the country ; but for tho reasons 1 have pointed out in my Report, 
these lesjiing powers arc not as umpic as they should be. 

A largo sum of money was expended on the Southern Estates during the years 1846 to 
1850, in drainage work an<l some other improvements. On tho Western Estates there Has 
been no expenditm*e by the Governors worth noticing. 

Tliirdly. — The estates of the Incorporated Society arc all under the management of on© 
agent, who resides during part of the year at Dublin, and during the remainder of the 
year at Athlono. where tho largest of the Society's estates is situate. 

A considerable portion of thoir property ia lot in ])erpctuity, and consequently does not 
require any further care than to have the rents regularly received ami tho accuuntu cor- 
rectly kept. There are, however, portions of the estates wliich require a good deal of atton- 
tiou, and these appear to have been carefully aud judiciously managed by the preaeut agent. 
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As a goncral rule, I think it is Tcrj dcairablo to bare tUo agent living within a sliort di»* 
tftnco of the property under his management ; but tlie number of very small proportioA 
belonging to this Society is bo great, that it ivouUI be impossible to get good local agents 
to take charge of each of them, and to have a number of separate agente would incrooso 
the expense of management and the trouble of keeping accounU« without any correq>oad- 
ing advantage. 

I have had occasion to notice, particularly with reference to the estates of the Incorpo- 
rated Society, the want of maps of many of the propcrtit^s. This want should bo sup- 
plied as Boon as possible. 

I have now given a brief statement of my impressions as to the management of the 
estates under tho threo principal societies, and of the defects which I noticed ; but I beg 
to refer to my report for fuller information about each estate, as well as about the other 
estates belonging to endowed schools in Ireland ; and in conclusion I take leave to submit 
a few obscrvatiuns as to the arrangemcat which I conuder necessary to the efiicieat 
management of these oatatca. 

Generally, it is dosLrablo that tlic agent should reside so near the property under hia 
care that he can visit it frequently, and that the tenants can, without inconvenience, go to 
him when they have occasion to consult him. As the prosperity of any estate will very 
much depend on the skill, energy, and character of the agent, it is of great importance 
that no person should bo appointed to that oitico who has not hod experience in the 
management of property. It is, therefore, I think, desirable, as far as posaible, to appoint 
gentlemen who have other agencies in the same neighbourhood, and whoso characters, as 
efficient agents, arc established. In addition to this, some means should be adopted to 
have the estates inspected at least once in each yt^ar ; this would bo satisfactory to &q 
agent who was zealously discharging his duty, and at the same time it would prevent an 
agent of a different character from neglecting it. 

This inspection might be done by the secretary to the trustees, when qualified for it, or 
by some ot the trustees themselves. Tho extension of railways through the country now 
affords great facility for such inspection. 

The different agents should bo required to adopt a uniform system of rentals and 
accounts, and the accounts should in every case be iurnished within sLv months after the 
gale day to which they are made out — that is to say : if tho account is made out to the Ist 
November, showing the arrears, if any, due by each tenant up to that date, such accoant 
should be furnished at furthest some time before the 1st of Alay following ; and tho rental 
should state the date when each tenant ]>aid his rent, so that by comparing this hUitement 
with the receipt given to the tenant, tlic account could at any time be checked. Tho 
agent should be required to lodge the rents iu bank, from time to time, whenGver the 
balance in Iiis liands amounted to a certain limited sum. 

For the guidance of the agents, as well as the tenants, general rules should bo promuU 
gated against subletting and dividing of fanns; and when agricultural leases are granted, 
covenants sliould be inserted prohibiting tliese practices, and also the practice of oshaus^ 
■ ing farms by excessive ullage. 

The punctual payment of rents should be insisted on : if a case occurred in which tlio 
agent considered that the tenant should hare some consideration extended to him, in con- 
sequence of his having met with a fatality such as loss of cattle, &c., such case should bo 
represented to the trustees ; and if they concurred in the agent's view, it would be better 
at onco to remit as much of tho rent as the tenant was unable to pay, and not in any case 
to allow arrears to accumulate. 

Ample leasing powers, with due restricrions to prevent their abuse, should begrant-od 
to the trustees of all the estates of endowed schools. 

On those estates which require draining, or on which the tenants' bouses are in ^ery 
bad order, some general plan should be adopted of carrying out the necessary iiaprove- 
nicnts, or at least of assisting tho tenants in doing so. In moKt lutses an addition might bo 
made to the rent eijual to the interest on the money so expended. 

With respect to the largo arrears at present existing ou the Enniskillen ajid Cavan school 
estates, I have suggested in my rejjort a plan for their liquidation ; whether that plan bo 
adopted or not, it is esscntii^ tliat in some way these arrears should, with as little delay 
as possible, be got rid of. 

There are some other suggestions made in my report, with reference to particular estat«B» 
which it is, I think, unnecessary to repeat. But the arrangement for the elHcient management 
of these estates, which appears to me of paramount importance, is the careful selection 
of experienced agents, acting under inspection, so that the estates may be managed as ueai-1 
as possible in tho way in which a judicious landlord would manage his own property. 

I have the honour to be your obedient servant, 

Jaubs W. MuRLamu 
W. N. Hancock, Esq., jjud. 
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APPENDIX TO KEPORT. 55 

Tables BGi.i.TiNa to Ihtebmediatb Schools. 
-Towns with Geavmak Schools in operation, Endowed to extent of £250 a year, with Popnlation of Town. 



Province, County, and Tovm. 



Leinsteb. 
Kilkenny; EUkenny. . 
Louth; Dro.i^hedo, 
Heath; Naran, . 



MUNSTZB. 

Clare; Ennis. 
Cork; Midleton, 
Tipperary; Clonroel, . 
Tipperary, 

Ulster. 
Antrim; Belfast, 
Armagh; Armagh, 
Cavan ; Cavan, . 
Donegal; Raphoe, 
Fermaaagh ; Enniskillen. . 
Londonderry; Londoorieny, 
Tyrone; IJungannon, . 



CONHA0GHT. 

Galvay; Galway, 
Ezliibitiona attached to Erasmus Smith's 
Grammar Schoolsi . 



Name of School, 



Eitimated 
Annual Value 
of Endowment, 

incluaiTfl of 
School Pivmises. 



Kilkenny Grammar, . 
Erasmus Smith's Grammar, 
Karan Endowed, 



Erasmos Smith's Grammar, 
Midleton Endowed, . 
Clonmel Endowed, 
Erasmus Smith's Grammar, 



£ t. d. 

291 2 0} 

254 6 8 

309 1 9 



362 17 9 

265 I b 

664 

373 7 



Royal Academical Institution, , . 689 3 

Royal Free, 1,620 17 9 

Royal Free, 729 19 6 

Royal Free i 676 17 4 

Royal Free, |t2,286 6 2 

Diocesan Free, 899 10 

Royal }!>ee, 1.545 10 1 



Erasmos Smith's Grammar, 



472 18 
360 



£11,399 15 8} 



Population 
of Town 
in 1851.* 



16,257 

16,810 

3,979 



7,843 

3,658 

11,589 

6,816 



97,784 
8,678 
3,034 
1,491 
6,792 

19,727 
3,836 



20.055 



* Not ineluding persons in Pablie Inititutions. 



"t* Indndisg Burke's Exhibition. 



»— Tomrs with Qrakicab Sobools in opention. Endowed with less than £250 a year, with Population of Town. 



Provineo, Coonty , and Town. 



Leinsteb. 
Carlow; Carlow, 
Dublin; Dublin, . 
Kildare ; Nans, 
King's; Banaghcr, 
Louth; Dundalk, 
Westmeath; Mullingar, 
„ Mullingar, 

Wexfurd ; New Hoss, . 
Wexford, . 
TTicklow ; Wicklow, . 



MCNSTEB. 
Cork; Bandon, . 

„ CharleviUe, 

,, Cork, 

„ Kinsale, . 

„ Mallow, . 

„ Rosscnrbeiy, 

„ Youglial, . 
limerick; Limerick, 
Waterford; Lismore, 
„ Waterford. 

„ Waterford, 

Ulsteb. 

Antrim; Ballymena, 
Belfast, 
„ Belfnst, 
Armagh : Armagh. 
Cavan ; Cavan, . 
Donegal; Lifibrd,^ 
Down; Downpatrick, 
Uonaghan ; Carrickmacross. 
„ Monaghan, 

CuNNAUOHT. 

Galway; Eyrccourt. . 

„ Tuam, . 
Boscommon; Ballinasloe, . 
,, Klphin. 



Total, 



Kame of School 



EBtimated 
Annasl Value 
of Kndowmont, 

incluiiTe of 
School PremiM*. 



Diocesan Free, . 

St. Patrick's Grammar, 

Diocesan Free* . 

Royal Free, 
Dmidalk Endowed, . 
Diocesan Free, . 
Herey's Classical, 
New Ross Endowed, , 
Diocesan Free, . 
Diocesan Free, . 



Bandon Endowed, .... 
CharleriUe Endowed, 

Diocesan Free, 

Kinsale Endowed, .... 

Diocesan Free 

Diocesan Free, 

Youghal Collegiate and Commercial, . 

Diocesan Free, 

Lismore Endowed, .... 
Mnnster l^rovincial School of Society 

of Friends, 

Corporation Free Grammar, 



Diocesan Free, .... 
Belfast Academy, 

Roman Catholic Diocesan Seminary, 
Roman Catholic Diocesan Seminary, 
Kilmore R. C. Diocesan Seminary, 

Lifford Free 

Diocesan Free, .... 
Carrickmacross Grammar, . 
Diocesan Free, .... 



Population 
ofTown 

in lesi.* 



Eyrecourt Endowed, . 
Diocesan Free, . 
Irish Misaionaty Coll^^, 
Diocesan Free, . 



£ «. d. 
140 15 5 
27 13 10 

97 4 4 
191 11 
110 6 
133 9 

40 
62 7 
109 10 10 

98 6 2 



27 13 10 
41 6 10 
73 16 11 
68 16 10 
93 6 a 
87 13 10 
50 19 10 
200 18 10 
50 10 



242 

t78 



139 9 3 
85 11 9 



203 16 4 
55 13 1 
115 16 6 
135 18 10 
168 4 9 



34 

136 16 4 

S4 

73 16 11 



£3,182 12 1 



t8,690 
246,679 
3,010 
1.646 
9,842 
4,817 

7,903 

11.958 

2,946 



6,909 
2,662 

82,626 
6,501 
5,439 
1,041 
7,630 

48,786 
2,319 

22,979 



6.136 
97,784 

8,678 
3,034 
572 
3,846 
2,529 
3,328 



936 
4,929 
3,679 
1,229 



> Not including penons in Pahlte Institutions. 
% School prcntiKs subject to head rent, fee. 



•y Includine Gnugue. 
I Cost of bBiloings not ntnnied. 



$ Including Downe'i Exhibition. 
If Vide Report, p. 122. 
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ENDOWED SCHOOLS. IRELAND, COMMISSION. 

III. — GsAHHAB ScBOOu not ID Towns. 



Province, Coaatj, end Localil}'> 


Nune of School. 


AnntiDl Value 

uf Knduwmont, 

iocluiiTA of 
Seliool PieuuMS. 


Leinster. 
Dublin, Whitcchurch, . ... 

Monster. 


St. Colambn'B College, 
UaUyroaa Kndowed, . 

Mount tnelleray Abbey, 


£ «. d. 
105 
355 14 4 

12 




£J72 U 4 



IV, — Towns with suporior English Schools in operation, with Population of Town. 



FroTinco, County, And Town. 


Name of School. 


Estimatflil 
Annual Value 
of Kadowmciit, 

incliiMvc of 
School Prcmites. 


Population 
of Town 
in Ifial.* 


Leinster. 
Ulbteb, 


Leinster Provincial School of 
Society of Krienda, . 

Ul-stor Provincial School of 

Souicty of Friends, , 


£ s. d. 

177 7 9 

330 9 9 


3,657 
6,533 




£497 17 6 











V. — TowKS having above 2,000 Inhabitants, according to Ccnaus of 1851, and in which there is sitoate no Gnm- 
mar or suj>erior Engliah School, which is in operation, and included in Tables of SckooU and Endowments. 



Coualy. 



Carlow, 

It 
Bablin, 



Kildarc, 

Kilkenny, 
King's, 

tt 
lionfrford, 
Louth, 
Mcath, 
Quccu'if 



Wcstmcath, 
Wexford 



Wicklow, 



Oaro, 

Cork, 



Kerry, 
*) 
«> 

Limerick, 

■ TippcraTy, 



Town, 



Leikster. 
Bagnolstown, 
Tullow, 
Balbriftffan, 
Blackrock, 
Bray, 

Haroldscroas, 
Kingstown, 
IlnnelaRh, 
Knthmincs, 
Iiini3:scml, . 
Skerries, . 
Atliy, 
Calian, 
Parsonstown, 
Tullnmorc, 
Louf^urd, . 
Ardee, 
Kclls, 

Maryborough, 
Mountrath, 
Porta rllngton, 
MountmcUiek, 
Atlilone, . 
Knniscorthy, 
Gorey, 
Arklow, . 
Wicklow, . 

Mdhstbr 

Kilrusli, 

Bnntry. 

Clooakilty, 

Dunmanway, 

Fennoy, , 

KoDturk, . 

Macroom, . 

Mitchetstown, 

Fussngc West, 

Queenstown, 

Skibberecn, 

Dingle. 

Killamey, , 

Listowel, . 

Tralee. 

Newcastle, 

Kathkeale, 

Caber. 

Carrick-on-S uir, 

Casliel, 

Fethard, . 



Population, 
in 1851." 



S,292 
2,9(>>i 

2,309 
3,276 
3.152 
2,9^4 
I().4:;8 
3,209 
3,215 
2,0fi4 
2,327 
3,fl73 
2,308 
6,480 
4,6:jO 
4,4(i7 
2,732 
3,G<)0 
2.078 
2.079 
2,730 
.^,657 
6,19!) 
G.OlO 
2.972 
3,300 
2,946 

4,471 
2,943 
3,297 
2,212 
5,846 
3,131 
3,717 
3,0B4 
2,«:i2 
11,405 
3.834 
3.273 
6,!»0l 
2, 134 
9,445 
2,40.1 
3,968 
3.(>94 
6,211 
4,650 
2,7fi7 



Countr. 



Town. 



Tippcrary, 



Watcrfunl, 



Antrim, , 



Armagh, . 

CaTon, 

ti . 

Donegal, . 
Down, 



Fermanagh, 

Londundcrry, 

Monaghan, 
Tyrone, . 



Galway, . 
It 

I^itrim, . 
Mayo, 



Roiicommon, 

SligO," . 



Ifcnagh, . 
lIoBcrea, . 
Templemore, 
Thurlcs, . 
CnpiXHiuii), 
Carrickbcg, 
1>ungnr\-aii, 
I'ortlaw, . 

Ulster. 

Antrim, 

Bid ly money, 

CnrriukferguB, 

T^rne. 

Li^burn, , 

Whit chouse, 

T^urgan, 

Portodown, 

Bi-lturlict, . 

(7oi>tehdl, . 

Ballyithaimon, 

Bauljridge, 

Banpor, 

Donsghadce, 

Giir.rd. . 

Newtownanli, 

Xcwry, 

l*()rtaferry, 

Batlifriland, 



Colcmine, . 

KcwtownlimBToddy, 

Castleblayney, 

Clones, 

Cookstown, 

Omagh, 

Strabanc, . 

CoMKAcanT. 
Gort, 
Loughrea, . 

BaDina, 

Bnlliurobe, 

Ca^tlebar, . 

West port, , 

Boyle, 

Hoscommon, 

Sligo, 



* Not includiog pcnona iu l*ubUc lastitutioai. 



Populatioa. 
in 1«51.* 



6,SU 
3.3aS 
4,371 
5,9$3 
2,]44 
2,1W 

6,.^a 

4,3Jl 



2,523 
2.j;« 
3.M3 
3,076 
6.5M 
2.J.-U 
4,20J 
3.031 
2,0J^ 
2,I0J 
3.ii!)d 
3,301 
2,S*S 

2.SIH 
9,oti^ 
13,432 
2,0'J 
2,05: 

5,ff2( 

3.2'); 

S,07( 
2.31! 
2.'»! 
3,0i< 
*,3H 



2,3K 
3,6Jl 

5.aa 

4,011 
4. IK 
2.7* 
3.0i> 

10,88 
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